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VOYAGERS  AND  TRAVELLERS. 


JOHN  BELL. 


John  bell  was  bom  at  Anter- 
mony,  in  Scotland,  some  time  in  the 
Year  1690.  At  an  early  age  he  deve- 
loped a  strong  inclination  for  travelling; 
and,  after  bavins  studied  medicine  and 
surgery,  he,  in  Julv,  1714,  left  London 
for  St.  PetersbuTgh.  On  his  arrival, 
he  was  kindly  received  by  the  czar's 
chief  physician.  Dr.  Areskine,  who  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  surgeon 
to  an  embassy  just  about  to  set  out  to 
Persia.  He  left  St.  Petenburgh  on 
the  15th  of  July,  1715,  and  proceeded 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  Neva, 
to  a  small  villa^  called  Ishora;  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  he  remarks,  speak 
a  language  and  wear  a  dress  different 
from  the  Russian,  though  they  profess 
the  same  Greek  religion.  Embarking 
the  next  dav  on  the  river  Volchova,  he 
sailed  to  Novogorod  Velikoi  and  the 
lake  Umen,  and,  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
entered  Moscow ;  whence,  afler  a  stay 
of  three  weeks,  he  embarked  at  Nishna, 
on  the  Volga*  where  he  was  driven,  by 
the  floating  ice,  on  a  sand-bank,  and 
lay  aground  a  day  and  a  night.  On 
the  3rd  of  November,  he  came  to 
Zabackaar,  **  near  which,"  says  Bell, 
**  are  caught  the  best  and  largest  falcons 
In  the  world ;"  and,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, landed  at  Cazan,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  return  of  spring,  and 
employed  himself  in  minutely  inves- 
tigating the  character  and  religion  of 
the  various  tribes,  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

On  the  13th  of  Julv,  1716,  he  arrived 
at  Astrachan ;  embariLed  on  the  Caspian 
Sea  on  the  7th  of  August ;  and,  on  the 
SOth  of  the  same  month,  reached  Nies- 
abatt,  whence  he  proceeded  overland  to 


Shamachy,  the  capital  of  Shirvan,  which 
he  entered  in  great  state  on  the  27th 
of  September.  After  quitting  this  city, 
he  crossed  the  territory  of  Kurdistan, 
bv  the  same  track  through  which 
Aenophon  had  retreated  from  Baby- 
lonia; and  in  which  country  he  was 
compelled  to  pass  several  nignts  in  the 
open  air,  in  consequence  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  some  small  villages  he  ap- 
proached, forcibly  opposing  his  entry 
into  them.  **  However,"  says  Mr.  Bell, 
**  I  could  scarce  blame  these  people  for 
their  behaviour ;  because,  haa  we  been 
admitted,  the  inhabitants  must  all  have 
left  their  own  houses."  After  passing 
over  a  ridge  of  very  high  mountains, 
from  whi<£,  he  was  informed,  on  a 
clear  day,  might  be  seen  the  summit 
of  Mount  Ararat,  our  traveller  arrived 
at  Tauris,  or  Tebris,  where  he  passed 
a  few  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
cold  was  so  intense,  that  many  of  the 
poor  people  perished  in  the  streets. 
Near  Tauris  he  visited  some  petrifying 
springs  of  water,  and  left  that  city  on 
tne  23rd  of  January,  1717,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  deep  snows  for  the  next 
twenty  days,  in  the  course  of  which 
two  or  his  party  died  of  cold. 

After  jpassing  through  Koom,  one  of 
the  chief^  towns  of  Persia,  he  travelled 
only  morning  and  evening,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intense  heat,  to  Kashan, 
a  place  infested  by  the  most  venomous 
kind  of  scorpions.  On  the  5th  of 
March,  he  reached  Buzzabatt,  where 
he  observed  a  singular  custom  of 
making  a  person  sick,  after  being  poi- 
soned by  the  tarantula:  the  patient 
is  put  in  a  kind  of  tray,  suspenaed  by 
four  ropes,  which,  after  having  been 
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twisted  hard  together,  are  let  go  at 
once,  when  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
untwining  of  the  cords  compels  him  to 
vomit. 

On  the  14th  of  March  he  arrived, 
wiih  the  embassy,  at  Ispahan,  where 
he  resided  till  the  1st  of  September, 
and  was  much  astonished  and  cratiBed 
at  the  splendour  of  the  shach  s  court, 
and  the  singularity  and  magnificence 
of  the  entertainments  given,  both  by 
the  shach  and  his  ministers,  to  the  Rus- 
sian embassy.  Instead  of  pursuing  the 
same  route  to,  as  he  had  taken  from,  St. 
Petersburgh,  he,  on  arriving  at  a  village 
called  Arrazant,  turned  off  to  Casbin, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Persian  go- 
vernment, where  one  of  his  party  died 
of  the  plague,  and  most  of  them,  in- 
cluding himself,  were  attacked  by  it 
before  reaching  Reshd,  the  capital  of 
Guilan.  In  December,  1718,  he  re- 
entered St.  Petersburgh,  "  after,"  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  "  a  long, 
tedious,  and  dangerous  journey,  which 
lasted  for  three  years,  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  nut  easily  conceived 
by  those  who  have  not  travelled  the 
same  road." 

On  his  arrival  at  St  Petersburgh,  he 
solicited  to  be  allowed  to  join  an  em- 
bassy about  to  proceed  to  China,  with 
which  he  set  out  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1719;  and,  on  the  20th  of  October, 
reached  Cazan,  where  he  remained 
about  five  weeks,  waiting  for  the  falling 
of  the  snow  to  smooth  the  roads  for 
the  reception  of  the  sledges,  in  which 
the  embassy  was  to  travel  to  Siberia. 
Leaving  Cazan  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, he  passed  through  a  country 
abounding  with  bees,  from  which,  with- 
out destroying  them,  the  inhabitants 
have  a  mode  of  extracting  the  honey ; 
and,  on  the  9th  of  December,  arrived 
at  Solekamsky,  a  place  containing  pits 
sufficient  to  serve  all  Russia  with  salt, 
and  near  which  he  found  the  fossil 
asbestos,  "  of  which,"  he  says,  "  is 
made  a  cloth  like  linen,  that  may  be 
put  into  the  fire,  and  taken  out  again 
unconsumed."  On  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, he  entered  Tobolski ;  remained 
there  a  month,  during  which  time  he 
purchased  some  scrolls  of  glazed  paper, 
said  to  have  been  written  on  by  Timour, 
and  then  proceeded  through  several 
Tartar  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
used  ice,  instead  of  glass,  for  windows, 


to  Tara,  whence  he  travelled,  over  a 
marshy  and  dangerous  plain  called  the 
Baraba,  to  Tomsky,  situated  on  the 
river  Tonun.  Here  he  passed  some 
days;  and  then  proceeding  along  the 
banks  of  a  river  called  Tzalimm,  he 
arrived  at  a  Russian  village  named 
Meletsky  Ostrogue,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  he  observed  several  of 
the  natives  **  with  white  spots  on  their 
skins  from  head  to  foot ;  and  on  ar- 
riving at  Yeniseysky,  an  abundance 
of  black  foxes,  the  skins  of  which  are 
so  valuable,  that  many  of  them  fetch 
five  hundred  crowns  each.  About 
the  beginning  of  March,  while  sail- 
ing along  the  river  Tongusta,  he  per- 
ceived several  hundred  hares,  "  white," 
he  says,  "  as  the  snow  on  which  he 
walked,"  and  was  astonished  to  find 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  tattooed  like  the  Indians, 
and  all  worshippers  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  "  From  all,"  he  observes,  "  I 
have  heard  and  read  of  the  natives  of 
Canada,  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
wiiich  they  so  much  resemble  as  the 
Tongusians." 

On  the  18th  of  March,  he  arrived  at 
Irkutsk  ;  whence,  on  the  melting  of 
the  ice,  he  proceeded  up  the  river 
Angara  to  the  lake  Baikall,  which  he 
describes  as  "  bursting  out  between  two 
high  rocks,"  and  having  a  most  sub- 
lime and  magnificent  appearance. 
"The  waters,"  he  continues,  "dashing 
upon  the  stones,  make  a  noise  like  the 
roaring  of  the  sea,  so  that  people  near 
them  can  scarcely  hear  one  another 
speak.  I  cannot  express  the  awfulness 
with  which  one  is  struck,  at  the  sight 
of  such  astonishing  scenes  of  nature 
as  appear  round  this  place ;  and  which, 
I  believe,  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  the 
known  world."  After  a  tedious  and 
dangerous  passage  through  the  ice,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Selingo,  he  ascended 
that  river,  and  arrived  at  Selinguisky 
on  the  29th  of  May,  where  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  taking  an  account  of 
the  manners  and  amusements  of  the 
various  people  he  met  with.  Among 
other  anecdotes,  he  relates  one  of  an 
Indian  brachman,  whom  he  observed 
buying  up  a  quantity  of  fish  just  as 
they  were  caught,  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  them  free  again ;  and  on 
being  asked  the  reason,  replied,  that 
**  perhaps   the  souls  of  some  of  his 


ONTAGU. 


II 


dtcciKd  (Hcndi  or  reUlians  h*d  taken 
pnaxuian  of  thne  fishei ;  und,  upon 
Ihil  suppouLlon,  (not  u  Mr.  St.  John 
nyt,  in  hit  lift  of  Mr.  Btli,  •  for  tbe 
pleuure  of  Kliinp  them  iwimming 
*gun,')    it  wu    hu    duty    to    iclicTe 

In  the  middle  of  Septrmiwr,  Mr.  Bell 
cnmed  it  Sintiyn,  the  riniiet  nhich 

diiidei  tbeRuiuuiKiidChintie  tenilo- 

buiy  not  being  ptnnitled  to  enter  tiie 
thai "  ihiy  hid  women  enough  in  Pekin 

not  be  uiiwerable  for  introducing  the 
fint,  without  the  ipecisl  conKnt  of  the 
emperor."  On  tbt  2nd  of  November, 
out-  inveller  beheld,  ■!  the  diitance  of 
forty  milei.  the  great  wall  of  China; 
entered  it  on  the  Sth,  through  a  gale 
guarded  by  a  thouund  loldiera ;  and, 
on  the  laih,  arrived  at  the  rity  of 
Pekin,  having  experienced  in  hi.  way 
thither  the  ihock  of  an  earthquake. 
At  Pekin  he  remained  till  the  begin- 
Margh,  when  he 


e  Ruui 


asy  or 


,  ^nd  arrived,  on   the 

Sth  of  January,  1T31,  at  Uokow.  On 
the  £th  of  May,  he  wa)  engaged,  by 
the  ciar*!  chief  phyBician,  to  join  an 
eipeditian  headed  by  the  emperor,  to 
■ititi  the  Sophy  of  Penia  in  dispernng 
the  A%hani,  who  had  rebelled  agaioil 
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him;  after  his  return  from  which,  no 
account  it  recorded  of  him  (or  the  neit 
fifteen  yean,  excepting  that  he  paued 
his  time  in  Rus«a. 

In  1737,  the  war,  which  had  broken 
out  in  1734,  between  that  country  and 
the  Turka,  being  itill  raging,  he  went, 
"  *t  the  earnest  desirei  of  Cuunt  Oiter- 
man,  the  Hiusian  chancellor,  and  of 
Mr.  Rondeau,  the  British  ambaasador," 
on   a  miuion  to  Conitsntinople,  with 

He  arriied  at  the  Turkish  capiul  on 
the  38th  of  January,  I731(,  where  he 


which   took   place   lome   time    in   tl 
year  1780,  when  he  WM  nearly  nine' 


of  his  tr 

VPll 

two  editions,  ai 

Iwaitrai 

l>le< 

though 

wiih  great  Ina. 

luracy,  b 

KIH 

nrilir 

nee    in 

d  Gibbon 

in 

Mart  PIERREPONT,  the  eldeit 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kingiton, 
waa  bom  at  Thoreiby,  in  Notiingham- 
thire,  in  1690.  At  the  age  of  four 
year*  the  l«t  her  mother,  and  was 
left  to  pur»ue  her  education  under  the 

her  brother.  At  a  very  early  period, 
■he  became  acquainted  with  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French  languages,  and  her 

terly  anperin tended  by  Biihop  Burnet, 
■oon  gave  to  her  minda  bold  but  coaiie 
■ad  uolemiiiiiie  turn.  At  twelve  years 
of  •■■,  abc  wrote  an  [ndellcau  poem,  in 
b^ttdon  of  Ovid;    md,  at  nineteen, 


made  the  following  avowal,  in  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Wonlej :— "  I  have  never  had 

the  tair  sex  ;  and  my  only  coniolalion 
for  being  of  that  gender,  has  been  the 
assurance  it  gave  me  of  never  being 
married  to  any  one  among  them,"  A 
short  while  after  this,  <he  completed  a 
tranilation  of  the  Enchiridian  of  Epic- 

and  greatly  commended. 

In  August,  1712,  after  somf '- 


uely 


linted,  in  1714,  one  of  ll 
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(lie  treaiury,  she  ws*  preasmni  at  raurl, 
in  Ihe  circle*  of  which  she,  by  her  wit 
and  beauty,  aoon  procured  herielf  noto- 
riely  nnd  ajailraLiDn.  About  Iliia  time, 
too,  ihe  became  Bcquainltd  niih  Ad- 
diion  and  Pope;  the  lalter  of  whom, 
though  he  >ubKquea[ly  treated  her 
with  areruon  and  contempt,  wu  for 

admirer.  In  1T16,  hei  huiband,  being 
■ppuinted  consul -genera!  of  the  Levant 
and  ambusador  to  the  Oltotnan  Potte, 
■be  left  England  with  him  :  and,  aAer 

Sluing  ibioush  Holland,  Germany, 
uigana,  and  Romelia,  arrived  «i 
Adrianople,  where  the  Turkuh  court 


...... linglhei   _ 

itn  and  habits  of  the  people,  of  who 
n  her  letlen,  ihe  giies  a  very  mini 
leicripuoQ,  accompanied  with   obji 


Indicai 


with   r 


her   < 


regard  to  luodetty  or  decorum.  On 
her  Inlrodiiciion  to  the  tulian,  Prince 
Achmet  the  Third,  he  ii  laid  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with  her)  but  of  thit, 
nolwilh Handing  her  chancterlitic  va- 
nity and  contempt  of  feminine  notion), 
■lie  mentloni  nothing ;  and  it  ha*  been 
doubted  by  more  than  one  of  her  bio- 
kept  up  a  correipondence  »ilh  Pope, 
who  lenl  her,  in  one  of  hii  letten,  Ihe 
third  volume  of  his  traniladon  of  the 
Iliad,  with  a  flattering  observation  thai 
her  rciidence  abroad  would,  doubileii, 
enable  her  to  elncidale  leveral  pamgei 
of  Homer.      Accordingly,  in  her  an- 

had  remarked  in  her  Itavelt,  |»rticu- 
larly  among  the  Romeliotes,  "  has 
e (plained  several  little  pasi:^e>  in 
Homer,  wliich  >he  did  not  before  com' 
prehend  the  beauty  ot" 

Before  proceeding  to  Conitantinople, 


children  of  ii 


ih  ihe  wBi  the  Snt 
)  London,  and  with 
it  WM  adopted  by 


of  that  inquiiraiid  coniidention  w1ii< 
ultimately  led  to  the  diKOvery  at  va 
cination.  On  the  Sth  of  June,  ITI 
■he  left  Contlantinople ;    and.  r 


of  Achilles,  and  (he  plaii 


iiited  the  lomb 


TRAVELLERS. 

whence,  al^er  pauing  Sicily  and  Malta, 

ofAfiita,  where  ihe  landed,  and  limited 
the  ruinj  of  Carthage.  At  Tunis,  ihe 
embarked  for  Genoa ;  and  having 
arrived  tliere,  travelled  acroji  the  Alpi, 
and  through  Prance  lo  England,  which 
■he  reached  the  latter  end  of  October, 
ihortly  anerwardi  went  10  ruide 


at  Twickenham,  a 
of  Pope.  For  hie 
aequeoce  of  poliiii 


wloal  n: 


the  esn 


though  ahe  obliged  him  by  >itllng  for 
her  ponrait  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneiier, 
tranilerred  the  principal  part  of  her 
time  and  regard  to  Lord  Hervey.whoie 
poetry  and  poliiio  were  more  tgree- 
ibte  to  her.    Pope,  though  aomewhat 

her  picture  with  much  delight,  and 
chiracterited  it  in  the  following  lines : 


About  this  lime,  she  haiatded  a  i 
tidcrablc  >um  of  money  in  the  South 
Sea  jclieroe  ;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
her  disagreement  with  Pope  being 
heightened,  by  hii  daimine  the  author 
ship  of  some  portion  of  her  Tuw 
Ecloguea,  she  nliogether  renounced  hi 
society.     In  1T3IJ,  her  health  declininf 

she  retired  to  Italy,  passing  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  lier  lime  on  the  ahorea  of 
Lake  Isia,  near  Venice  [  whence, 
Ihe  death  of  Mr.  Montagu,  in  t 
ihe,  at  the  request  of  her  daughter, 
again  came  to  England,  and  died  in 
the  Augu«i  of  the  following  year. 

The  celebrity  acquired  during  her 
life,  by  Lady  Montagu,  resulted  more 
from  the  stngulatily  of  her  character, 
the  boldness  of  her  sentiments,  and  Ihe 

Culiar  nainti  of  her  writings,  than 
n  the  interesl  they  excited,  or  Ihe 
e  ffict  Iheyproduced.  Theeulogy.too, 
of  such  men  ai  Pope  and  Addison,  and 
the  satirical  venet  she  wrote.  In  attack- 
ing and  defending  herself  against  Ihe 
former,  contributed  logive  heran  Arlnf, 


intrtxlaclion  of  inoculalioi _    

ciKiDtiy.    Ai  in  uithonu,  ihe  U  chiefly 
ili>tinf[iiiih«l  b;  ber  Leu  en,  writun 

_- ^; t..^  nrincipaliy  when 


which,    Mittr  shox 


■   pn»»le 

Cricndt,  uie  pcfMnird  la  *  Mr.  Snow- 
den,  of  AmiLrrdam,  froin  whom  they 
were  purchued  bv  the  Eai)  of  Bute, 
■nd  piibluh«],  in  ill  rolumei.  In  IS03. 
A  •artepiitioiu  copy  of  then,  however, 
having  been  obLuned,  they  had  pre- 
TJoiuly  appeared  (boat  two  yean  after 
her  death ;  at  wblch  time,  Dr.  Smolielt 
■aid  oT  them  that  they  were  "  an  im- 
.-1   .  .-  (]jj  memory  of 

e  Etigtiib 
„  iliineu  of 
Idily  of  her  judgment, 
the  cl«uice  of  ber  lute,  and  the  ei- 
(Cllence  of  her  real  character."  They 
arc  certainly  apiriied  and  entertaining. 
tbongb  treating  of  the  most  trifling 
mattera,  and  accompanied,  •oraetimet, 
with  a  leiitT  of  teniiment,  lucb  aa  the 
foUowitig,  ill  beflltins  ■  character  pal 
fbnh  as  one  of  eiceltence.  •>  Conii- 
dering,"  she  ujt,  in  one  of  her  letleri 


■t  plranrt/" 


"'siilw 


[  bad  rather  I 

lii  ignorance. 


Varioua  causei  ta^Tc  been  awgned 
for  her  quarrel  with  Pope ;  who,  out  of 
pique  or  enry,  UmpDoned  her  and 
Lord  Herrey  wiih  a  bllletneu  and  per- 
loaalily,  irhicli,  in  a  ieliei  to  the  ialter, 
he  Bfleraardt  afl'ecled  lo  diadaim.  In 
thia,  be  adds,  aliuding  to  Lady  Mon- 
tagu, <■  I  waa  the  author  of  my  ami 
mufortune   in    discontinuing    her    ac- 

truth,  which  eannoc  be  unpleaiing  to 
either  of  you ;  I  aiiure  you,  my  reaion 
for  10  doing  wai  merely  that  you  had 
both  too  much  wit  for  me,  and  that  I 
could  nut  do  with  mine,  many  tbinn 
which  you  could  with  your*.  She 
*aa  the  author  of  leveral  bailada,  aati- 
rical  odea,  and  Oridian  eiuitlei ;  and 
beiidea  her  knowledge  of  the  principal 
modem  and  indent  languages,  had 
made  great  proficiency  in  the  Turkish, 
ipecimeni  of  her  Iiaiulations  from 
which  are  to  be  finind  in  many  of  bcr 


youib,  and  her  leiieta  becin  to  atai 
1  tune  of  misanthropy.  Mn.  Honti 
her  mother-in -isw,  uted  to  describe 


Thomas   shaw   was  bom  at 

Keodal,  in  Westmorland,  in  the  year 
1091;  and  conipleled  his  education  at 
aneen'iCDliege,Oilard,whtre,inl716, 
he  proceeded  lo  the  degree  of  B.  A.  j 
and.  inlTl»,  to  Ihalof  M.A.  In  the 
laller  year,  be  took  orders,  and  was 
•Imoit  immediately  afterwards  ap- 
pointed cbsplain  to  the  English  factory 
at  Algiers,  which  city  he  reached  about 
tbebninningoflTSO.  Inthefoilowing 
year,  be  set  onl  on  a  loyage  to  Egypt, 
*  stDpldcig  at  Cairo,  employed  bir~ 
bt  about  tbicc  nnaUuln  cc  " 


THOMAS  SHAW. 

infarmation  respecting  the 

dition  of   ■ 

pyramids, 


•dffotaJ 


in  colle^og 


and  discoTcred,  s 


and  serpents,  he  proceeded  to  Sueis 
and  continuing  his  count  along  the 
desert,  lowards  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  he 
lost  sight  of  the  caraTan,  and  was  im- 
medialcly  attacked  by  three  robbers, 
who  stripped  blin  naked,  and  began  to 
fight  fiir  the  poaaei^oa  of  his  docbe^ 
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During  their  combat,  he  escaped ;  and, 
after  having  joined  hit  party,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Wady  Gharendel,  Elim,  and 
Mount  Sinai ;  at  the  foot  of  which,  he 
visited  the  convent  of  St.  Catiierine, 
said  to  be  built  on  the  spot  where 
Moses,  while  watching  the  flocks  of 
Jethro,  beheld  the  angel  of  the  Lord. 
In  his  way  through  the  desert,  our 
traveller  was  often  deceived  by  the 
mirage ;  and  in  that  part  of  the  wilder- 
ness called  Sin,  he  discovered  the  wells 
and  palm  trees  related  in  the  Scriptures 
to  have  been  found  there  by  the 
Israelites. 

After  reaching  the  summit  of  Mount 
Sinai,  now  so  difiBcult  of  ascent,  that 
it  is  often  imposed  by  the  monks  as 
a  penance,  he  entered  the  desert 
of  Rephidim ;  inspected  the  rock  of 
Maribah,  where  Moses  made  the  water 
gush  forth  ;  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
returned  to  Cairo,  and  embarked  on 
the  Nile  with  the  intention  of  sailing 
to  Svria;  in  which  country,  after 
touchmg  at  the  island  of  Cyprus,  he 
landed,  in  December,  1721.  Passing 
through  Phoenicia,  he  joined  a  party  of 
six  thousand  pilgrims  proceeding  to 
Jerusalem,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
banditti,  and  seized  upon  as  a  hostage 
to  secure  the  payment  of  a  ransom  for 
his  delivery.  The  robbers,  however, 
being  dispersed  by  the  Aga  of  Jerusalem, 
Mr.  Shaw  reached  that  city  in  safety ; 
and,  after  visiting  Bethlehem,  Jericho, 
and  the  river  Jordan,  proceeded  through 
the  country,  near  Mount  Ephraim,  to 
the  sea,  and  embarked  at  Acra  for  the 
coast  of  Barbary.  Previously  to  setting 
sail,  while  his  vessel  was  under  Mount 
Carmel,  he  relates  his  observation  of 
three  flights  of  storks,  each  of  which 
occupied  three  hours  in  passing  over 
the  breadth  of  only  half  a  mile. 

Landing  at  Bona,  some  time  in  1722, 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  Algiers, 
where  he  amused  himself  by  making 
several  excursions  into  the  interior  of 
Barbarv;  on  his  return  from  one  of 
which,  he  married  Mrs.  Holden,  widow 
of  a  former  British  consul.  In  1727,  in 
which  year  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  his 
college,  he  visited  Tunis,  and  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  where  he  spent  much  time 
in  endeavouring  to  fix  the  boundaries 
of  the  ancient  city ;  a  point  in  the  ez- 

{ilanation  of  which  he  displays  immense 
earning  and  research.     Sailing  east- 


ward, he  passed  by  Rhodes ;  and  after 
landing  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Nisna,  and  visiting  the  sanctuary  of  Sidi 
Daoud,  proceeded  to  Lowhaneah,  for- 
merly Aquilana,  where  he  inspected  the 
immense  quarries  described  by  Strabo 
as  containmg  the  materials  with  which 
Carthage  and  Utica  were  built.  Pur- 
suing from  Cape  Bon  the  circumver- 
sions  of  the  shore,  he  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  visiting,  in  his  way,  Hamamet 
and  Saloome,  and  making  such  inspec- 
tions and  examinations  among  the 
ruins  he  met  with  as  would  enable  him 
to  determine  the  sites  of  ancient  cities, 
and  otherwise  assist  him  in  his  geo- 
graphical researches.  From  the  island 
of  Jerby,  he  turned  his  course  towards 
the  lake  of  Marko,  beyond  which  he 
had  to  pass  a  dreary  and  sterile  waste, 
infested  by  banditti. 

Pursuing  his  course  westward,  he 
arrived  in  safety  at  Algiers,  where  he 
continued  making  several  excursions 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  till 
1733,  when  he  returned  to  England, 
and  commenced  the  preparation  of  his 
manuscripts  for  the  press,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1738.  His  work  received 
general  and  merited  approbation,  but 
was  attacked  by  Dr.  Pococke,  who  ac- 
cused Shaw  of  incorrectness  in  his 
description  of  the  east  These  charges, 
however,  he  very  ably  rebutted,  in  a 
work  he  published  in  1746,  entitled. 
Supplement  to  a  Work  entitled  Voyages 
and  Observations ;  and  in  a  Letter  to 
Clayton,  Archbishop  of  Clogher,  printed 
in  1747.  In  1733,  our  traveller  be- 
came D.  D.  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and,  in  1740,  was  nominated 
by  his  coUe^,  principlil  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  the  rumous  state  of  which  he  soon 
repaired  b^  his  munificence.  About 
the  same  time,  he  was  also  made  regius 
professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Bramley, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  some  time  in  1751. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Shaw,  which  has 
been  translated  into  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  German  languages,  is  the  best  that 
has  been  written  containing  an  account 
of  the  Algerine  and  Tunisian  states. 
Of  the  manners  of  the  country,  and  its 
natural  history,  his  details  are  most 
minute  and  interesting;  and  his  geo- 
graphical researches  throw  a  light  upon 


midia,  whicli  before  wi 
he  collecud  neirly  >ii 


of  nhich  he  prttenli 


is  travel >,  of  Africa, 
endered  to  botany, 
Tu  to  named  by 


lord  qeorge  anson. 
Lord  george  anson,  bi 


was  born  in  1697,  it  hii  fither'i  Kai 
in  Staflordthire.  He  evinced  an  early 
predilection  ror  a  naval  life,  and  faaving 
paued  ihrough  the  nei^^sary  eradu 
of  hia  proreitslon,  became,  in  1723,  com- 
mander or  [he  Weaile  (loop,  from  >>  hicU, 
in  172*.  he  went  a»  poit-captain  on 
board  [^he  Scarborough.     Bi  '"" 


1    1735,  1- 


nadc  (hie, 


tojagei 


South  C( 

aequired  coniiderable  properly.  During 
Ihe  yean  1T3S  and  1739,  he  was  em- 

from  the  annoyance   of  the    French  i 
•nd,in  1740,  hi  .       -        .      - 


It  the  Span 
rtin  Ihe  Pacific    After  co 


delay, 
line,  urn  . 
lillle  fleet 


Horn,  and  aflersardi  re-auembled  at 

uHn  ihip,  the  Centurion,  had  lost  hair 
bet  cren  by  ihe  scurvy,  while  the  men 
that  remained  were  neaHy  all  disabled 

mtored  by  the  vegetables  found  in  the 
iiland,  oihers  were  every  day  added 
to  the  lisli  of  mortality.  The  Briliill 
•quadron  lOjoumed  fat  three  lUDnihi  at 


bDnourably  folic 
On  the  19th  r. 
whoM  united  crewi  • 


of  September,  thethipi, 


abandoned,  having  pouessed  Ihem- 
lelvei  of  3  booty  worth  £30,1)00.  They 
quilled  PailB  on  the  t6lh  of  November, 
biiniting  with  ihem  a  ihip  called  Ihe 
alidad,  having  previously  sank  or  dc 
■itoyed  most  of  the  other  veuek  which 
they  found  in  the  harbour. 

Commodore  Anion  next  directed  hit 
paiiage  towards  the  coast  of  Mexico,  in 


■hip,  the  Centurion,  from  which  he  dis- 
embarked at  the  island  of  Tiiiian,  one  of 
theLadrqnes.with  the  greater  pari  of  his 

Centurion  carried  out  to  agreal  distance 
at  lea,  and  no  hope  being  entertained  of 

to  render  sea'worthy  a  Spanish  bark  that 

the  commodore  intended  [o  set  out  in 

ship  came  id  anchor  a  fen  days  after, 

loon  proceeded  to  intercept  the  galleon. 
In  capture  was  effected  alter  two  hours' 

and  sevenlten  wounded  on  board  the 


id  eigtity-foui 


n  were  killed  and 


£313,000.   Commodore  Anson  arrived, 
monthi,  on  the  15th  of  June,  I7t4,  at 
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Spithead,  haTing,  by  the  aid  of  a  bg, 
passed  unobserved  through  the  French 
fleet,  which  was  waiting  for  his  return 
in  the  channel. 

In  addition  to  the  immense  wealth 
which  Anson  had  gained  from  this 
expedition,  he  was  made  rear-admiral 
of  the  blue,  and  became  a  member 
of^  parliament  for  Heydon,  in  York- 
shire. He  soon  after  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  white, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  seat  at  the 
board  of  admiralty.  In  1747,  he  en- 
countered and  subdued,  off  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  the  French  fleet  under  M.  de  la 
Jonquierre,  who,  on  giving  his  sword  to 
Anson,  said,  pointing  to  L'Invincibile 
and  La  Gloire,  two  of  the  ships  which 
had  surrendered^  **  Sir,  you  have  van- 
quished the  Invincible,  and  Glory  fol- 
lows you."  For  this  victory,  which 
was  owing  to  the  enemy's  inferiority 
of  number,  and  not  to  their  want  of 
bravery,  the  English  admiral  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Anson,  Baron  of  Soberton,  and  he 
was  soon  after  made  vice-admiral  of 
England.  He  was  made  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  in  1751;  and  from 
that  year  till  1755,  acted  as  one  of  the 
lords  justices  during  the  absence  of  the 
king  trom  England.    He  Quitted  his 

fost  at  the  admiralty  in  November, 
756,  owing  to  some  strictures  that 
had  been  made  on  his  conduct  rela- 
tive to  the  loss  of  Minorca.  He  was, 
however  honourably  acouitted ;  and,  in 
1758,  had  the  commana  of  a  powerful 
fleet  to  protect  the  descents  that  the 
English  were  about  to  make  on  Cher- 
bourg and  St.  Malo.  In  1761,  he  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleets, 
and  by  this  elevation,  attained  the  sum- 
mit of  professional  honour.  The  last 
service  which  he  performed  was  in  the 
September  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
conveyed  Charlotte,  the  intended  con- 


sort of  George  the  Third,  to  England 
from  Germany. 

He  died  suddenly  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1762,  at  his  seat,  Moor  Park,  having  Just 
before  been  walking  in  his  garden.  At 
his  death,  the  baronj  became  extinct, 
he  having  had  no  issue  by  his  wife, 
Elisabeth  Yorke,  eldest  daughter  of 
Lord-chancellor  Hardwicke.  His  ne- 
phew was,  however,  created  Viscount 
Anson. 

Lord  Anson  had  all  the  qualities 
requisite  to  form  a  naval  oflBcer.  He 
was  persevering  in  enterprise,  intrepid 
in  danger,  calm  and  sagacious  in  per- 
plexitv.  The  motto  of  "  Nil  desperan- 
dum,  that  was  attached  to  his  arms, 
seemed  always  present  to  his  thoughts 
in  the  hour  of  difBlculty  or  periL  In 
private  life,  he  was  ingenuous  and  un- 
suspecting ;  so  that  he  often  became  the 
dupe  of  those  of  an  opposite  disposition. 
He  knew  so  little  of  men  and  oi  society, 
that  he  was  said  *'  to  have  been  round 
the  world,  but  never  in  it;"  and  his 
unfortunate  attachment  to  play,  made 
him  a  victim  at  home  to  the  knavery 
of  pretended  friends,  though  abroad  he 
had  little  difficulty  in  vanquishing  lus 
avowed  enemies. 

His  voyage  round  the  world,  compiled 
under  his  own  direction,  but  printed 
with  the  name  of  his  chaplain,  is  an 
amusing  and  well-written  work,  and 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  an 
expedition,  which  Mr.  Aikin  justly 
ranks  **  among  the  most  memorable  of 
the  naval  transactions  of  EngUmd." 
Among  the  merits  of  this  eminent  per- 
son, says  the  same  authority,  was  that 
of  having  bred  up  several  excellent 
officers,  who  afterwards  performed  great 
services  to  their  country.  Till  later 
voyages  had  multiplied  the  navigation 
of  the  globe,  **  to  have  been  round  the 
world  with  Commodore  Anson"  was 
a  great  distinction  to  a  seaman. 


RICHARD   POCOCKE. 


Richard  pococke  was  bom  at 

Southampton,  some  time  in  the  year 
1704.  After  having  received  a  classical 
education,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
several  oriental  Umguages,  he,  in  Au- 


gust, 1733-4,  about  which  time  he  took 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  visited  France  and 
Italy ;  and,  in  1736,  he  set  out  on  an 
expedition  to  the  east.  He  reached 
Alexandria  in   September,   1737,  and 


pTDCHded  ihcnce  to  Rotctla,  where  he 

liiited  Coimu,  th«  Greek  patriarch,  ind 

Dbaerred  ihe  tenenttian  of  the  people  Toi 

■D  of  Ihoae  naked  uLnli,  who  are 

unonlf  naiuirU  fboli,  and  ue  held 

nt  eeteem  in  EgypL'*     On   ihe 
November,  he  reuhed  Csiro, 
..ne  he  loiA  greal  paini  in  ucer' 
mining  ibe   modem  oonditinn  or  the 

'~jj  end  the  enilomi  of  tbe  people, 

terr  deicripiion  of  whom  Iw  asjo- 
.  and  conversed.  Afler  deicending 
tbe  welJ  dT  JiMeph,  eiiiting  and  ei- 
ling  Ibe  pframidi  near  Cairo  and 
fwccera,  and  eDdeavourinfc  to  diteover 
theiiieor*ndenI  Mem ph it,  which,  in 
UVDidance  with  Bruce  and  olhen,  he 
L  Heinhenny,  he  made  an 
n  to  Faiume,  the  Lake  Msria, 
;nt  Aninoe ;  in  which  province 
he  dlKDveied.  at  BaiamonI,  the  rulna  of 
'■  pynunidi ;  where,  he  ob»ervei,  "  I 
w  the  people  sftinv  the  sand  in  order 
"-'  -  -'i  and  medals,  there  heing  no 


e  found  in  lucb  great  abundance." 
Abaul  (wo  miica  duiant  from  Lake 
Uierii,  he  eiplored  Ihe  remain!  of  the 
Tiniple  ai  the  Labyrinth,  a  building 
whjck  once  contained  three  tbouiand 

at  no  atrangtr  could  find  hiiwiyout;" 
id  be  reluei  a  tradition,  prevalent 
Bong  the  inhabiianti  near  Ihe  lake,  of 


thii,"  he  abler 


"that  the  bble  of 
ill  riie  here,  and 
I  thia  name  might  be  Ihe  title  of  the 
!f  penoo  who  had  tbe  care  of  Ihe 
rrinth  and  of  the  lepulehie*  in  and 


s 


choked 
oT  Ihe  ._ 
Alhor-Aj 


Lbi  nied  on  the  Temple  of 
'-Aphrodile,  or  tbe  Egyptian  Ve- 
He    then   viaited    tbe    ruini  of 
Thebea,  Elephantina,  fhiloe,  and  the 

latter  end  of  February,  prepared  for  an 
eicnnion  to  Mount  Sinai ;  hut  ■  war 
juit  breaking  oot  between  the  monki 
■nd  Anbi  in  thai  ^tt,  he  changed 
faij  anrae,  *Bd,  nihngdown  the  Nile 


to  Duniella,  a 

■rived  at  Jaffa  on  th 

lith 

xeeding  immediately  to 

worthy  of  not 

e    explored    every  ipot 
ce  in  that  city;  and  hii 

topographical 

moved  much  obiciiriiT  reipeclins 
ral  parti  of  it.     After   making  a> 

levo- 

he  brook  of  Ked 

the  Dead  Sea, 

'here  he  bathed,  in 

!  truth  of  Pliny'i 

tion  thai  no  li 

nkin 

it.     "lalayed 

inil,"iayiMr.Pocoeke, 

the  ume  manner  as  itrong  alum  juice. 
In  May.he  returned  to  Jaffa.wheneehe 
aailed  to  Acra,  and  viilted  the  northern 

Crts  of  Palestine  and  Galilee,  particu- 
ly  Mounia  Cannel  and  Tabor,  Cana, 
Nanreth.  the  lake  of  TibeHai,  and 
Mount  Hernion:  whence  he  proceeded 
>d  lailed  to  Tyte, 


em  pie :  proceeded 


It  Leban 


He     _... 

.amJ^irHo'^"t, 
ctouingthe  Eu- 

throuEh  Anlioch  and  Scanderoon  to 
Tripoli,  where,  on  the  34th  of  October, 
he  embarked  for  Cyprua.     After  pusing 


Egypt ;  vbited  Mount  f 
the  track  of  ihe  Israeliti 
wildemesi;     embarked  at   Alexandria 
aicended   Mount  Ida,  and 


•inai;  followed 


nued   i 


nople.     He  then 


maps  and  plalei,  under  Ihe  title  of 
A  bescriptian  of  the  Eait,  and  lome 
other  Counlciei,  which  was  tucceeded 

''MrPw^ke"  on"ii  return™ Eng- 
land,  was  spoken  of  with  great  reputa- 

laken  orders,  was  made,  in  115(1.  Arch- 
deacon of  Oiaory ;  ia  1TS5,  Bishop  ol' 
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Elphin;  in  the  July  of  the  same  year, 
Bishop  of  Meath ;  and  died  of  apoplexy 
in  the  following  month  of  September. 

Few  authors  have  given  so  minute 
and  curious  an  account  of  the  pyramids 
and  temples  of  Egypt  and  Palestine;  or 
more  accuratelv  described  and  deter- 
mined the  ancfent  and  modern  topo- 
f^raphy  of  the  famous  cities  and  ruins 
le  visited,  than  Dr.  Pococke.  The 
account  of  his  travels  contains  a  mass 
of  most  valuable  and  interesting  infor- 
mation ;  which,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing the  education  of  the  author,  is 
written  in  a  style,  dry,  crude,  and  oc- 
casionally ungrammatiral.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  he  really  discovered 


the  Temple  of  the  Labyrinth ;  which 
is  said  to  have  been  since  found,  in 
another  direction,  by  two  Frenchmen, 
named  Bertie  and  Jomard.  A  short 
while  after  the  publication  of  his  travels, 
he  added  a  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions,  which  M.  St.  Martin,  a 
writer  in  the  Biographic  Universelle, 
declares  incorrect  and  unintelligible; 
and,  in  a  memoir  of  Pococke,  speaks 
of  him  as  an  obscure  and  insignifi- 
cant individual.  Dr.  Pococke  wrote,  in 
addition  to  his  travels,  several  articles 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
Archaeoiogia;  and  there  are  many  of 
his  manuscripts  yet  unpublished,  re- 
maining in  the  British  Museunu 


JONAS  HANWAY. 


This  distinguished  merchant,  tra- 
veller, and  philanthropijit,  was  born  at 
Portsmouth,  in  Hampsliire,  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1712.  At  the  nge  of  seven- 
teen, he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
merchant  at  Lisbon,  and,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  apprenticeship,  returned 
to  London,  and  pursued  his  commercial 
profession,  without  any  remarkable 
event  occurring  in  his  life,  until  1743. 
In  the  February  of  this  year,  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  Mr.  Dingle^, 
a  Russian  merchant,  and  arrived,  in 
the  following  June,  at  St.  Pefersburjrh. 
Here  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  Caspian  trade,  then  in  its  infancy, 
and  having  an  ardent  desire  to  visit 
Persia,  he  made  an  offer  to  the  Russian 
factors  to  proceed  to  that  country  in 
the  capacity  of  their  agent,  which  he 
was  accordingly  appointed,  and  set  out 
in  September. 

AVith  his  suite,  consisting  of  an  in- 
terpreter, a  clerk,  a  Russian  servant,  a 
Tartar  hoy,  and  a  guard,  and  having 
under  his  care  twenty  carriage  loads  of 
English  cloth,  he  arrived  at  Moscow  in 
ten  days ;  whence,  on  the  24th  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Zaritzen,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  and,  along  that  river,  continued 
his  journey  to  Astrachan  and  Ycrkie. 
Having  now  arrived  at  the  Caspian,  he 
embarked,  on  the  22i)d  of  November, 
and  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the 
sea  from  north  to  south,  made  a  short 


stay  at  Langarood,  and  then  made  for 
Astrabad,  which  he  reached  on  the  18th 
of  December.  After  the  inhabitants 
had  shown  some  apprehension  at  hold- 
ing communication  with  a  vessel  which 
they  at  first  supposed  to  be  that  of  a 

{>irate,  Mr.  Han  way  was  allowed  to 
and;  and  whilst  on  shore,  witnessed 
the  woods  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains on  fire ;  the  heat  of  which  was 
so  excessive,  that  it  is  described  by 
Mr.  Pugh,  the  biographer  of  Hanway, 
as  *'  causing-  the  butter  on  board  the 
ship  to  run  Tike  oil."  On  his  arrival  at 
Astrabad,  he  was  presented  to  the  go- 
vernor, who  received  him  in  great  state, 
and  told  him,  in  the  eastern  style  of 
compliment,  **  that  the  city  of  Astrabad 
was  now  his  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with."  Having  obtained  the  promise 
of  an  escort  to  Meshed,  he  had  already 
sent  part  of  his  goods  forward,  and  was 
preparing  to  set  out  himself  for  that 
city,  when,  to  his  great  mortification, 
the  governor  told  him  he  could  spare 
but  one  soldier  to  accompany  him. 
This  reply  was  succeeded  oy  the  ar- 
rival of  intelligence  still  more  distress- 
ing, and  rendering  the  situation  of 
Hanway  extremely  perilous.  The  town 
of  Astrabad  had  been  suddenly  besieged 
by  a  party  of  rebels,  and  their  leader 
declaring  that  he  intended  to  seize  the 
sluih's  treasures  and  the  European 
goods,  the  terrified  inhabitants  "cursed 


Mr.  Huiimy  u 


jouriml  ■ 


y  God," 


uuaget,  "  it  ia  Thy  nill  I  now  render 
bock  thii  Tilal  hot  nhich  iprang  from 
Thtei  if  Thy  grRdoai  proiiilence  hm 
orduned  Ihai  my  life  be  now  bruught 

Thy  will  be  done.  Aveit,  O  Lord,  ihe 
dotnicdsii  ihit  menaces  ibem,  and  lay 
not  ray  blood  to  Lheir  charge'" 

On   Ihe   rollowing  moining  he  wu 

■«j  inrormed  tbji  ihe  city  had  been 
uken.  He  wai,  ihorlly  afltrvardi. 
vailed  by   ihe  csptgri,   who  declared 

iheii  govemnieiii  wai  eitabliihed,  ibry 
would  pay  for  the  gooda  which  lliey 
ibeniiiied;  and  infurrned  him  thai  Ihe 

the  eotneU,  were  already  in  tlieir  poi- 

manded:  when,  he  obierrei,  "aigold 
cui  purchaie  e«ery  ihing  eicept  yiriue 
and  health,  undemanding  and  beauly, 
I  mened  a  pune  of  a  hundred  and 
aiily  crowna,  thinking  il  might  ad- 
miniJter  to  my  tafety."  A&tt  ei- 
periendng  much  inialt  and  cruelty 
from  the  rebeli,  he  resolved  lo  leave 
Adrabad,  and  proceed  lo  Chilan,  to  >eek 


of  Panbad, 
del 

i 


nd  the  rutni  of  ihe  pali 
ince  fomout  for  the  re 

riin,  who  had  engaged   10  accoi 
ij  him  to  Bairruih,   Ihe  capiul 
landeran,  refuied  lo  continue  ih 
rney,  alleging  thai  he  wua  near  t 
eoa»t,  and    mighl  go    by  tea.    ■'  Ac- 
eordingl*,"  aayt  Mr.  Pugh,  '■  they  con- 
ducted him  and   liii   ailendanu  to  a 
fiihernun'ihut,ontheMa-caait.    Thi 
poor  man  had  only  an  open  boat,  liki 

til  pcnoot;  bciidcti  it  could  be  navi 


i:F^f," 


„  .  ..ui.      He,  tberel 
plored  (he  c 

they  treated  hii  reque 
He  threuened  (o  use  force,  whereupo 
two  of  them,  being  aimed  with  match- 
locki,  lighted  their  matcheb;  two 

being  six  in  number,  had  tabrea, 
Han 


e  four  m 


Embarking,  therefore,  i 
e  arrived  aafe  at  Teirhic 
e  wai   furniibed  with    I 

nd,  on  Teaching  Balfruth,  waa 

by   the   I" '—- 

•hah  wou 
tost  ■'  It  waa  thil  eteat 
I'ugh,  "  which  gai'e  Mr. 
idei  of  the  motto  he 
tdopled,  '  Never  desjiair.' 
proach  of  ihe  rcbeli  to  B 


^ped 


ing  through  anotlwr.  After  jiroceediug 
iome  ditiance,  he  fell  in  willi  a  parly 
who  were  coodueling  Ihe  baggage  of  a 

ibe  Btound,  wiih  liimaelf  and  hie  faiih- 
ful  fsnar  boy,  who  hud  relUsed  t-  be 
left  behind  at  Balfruih.  In  this  i 
lion,  without  guide,  and  under^iai 
but  little  oriiielangii^eofllie  cou 
he  made  liii  way  lo  the  coail.  passing, 

poverlv,  nol  during  Is  ihow  the  money 
length,  came  up  witli  the  parly  of  ihe 

Ue^ly 
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which  80  exasperated  him,  that,  thoDgh 
the  night  was  dark  and  tempestnous, 
he  immediately  followed  him ;  and, 
overtaking  him,  seized  the  bridle  of 
the  horse  on  which  the  admiral  was 
mounted,  and  pronounced  the  word 
*'  Shah,"  with  the  utmost  emphasis. 
This  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  admi- 
ral commanded  his  vizier  to  take  up 
Mr.  Hanway  behind  him ;  and  in  this 
way  he  continued  to  travel  to  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  the  surge  of  which 
threw  down  several  of  the  horses  of  the 
party,  and  endangered  the  lives  of 
their  riders.  He,  at  length,  arrived  at 
Langarood,  where  he  was  most  hos- 
pitably received  by  Captain  Ehon,  after 
a  jou  me  V  of  twenty- three  days;  during 
which,  he  had  once  been  without  food 
for  forty  hours,  and  had  not  enjoyed 
one  hbur  of  security  or  unbroken  sleep. 
Having  rested  a  few  days,  and  re- 
cruited his  strength  and  spirits,  he 
proceeded,  through  Reshed,  to  Casbin, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
1744,  and  remained  until  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  by  the  reflection  of  which  he 
had  been  almost  blinded  during  his 
Journey.  He,  at  length,  reached  the 
camp  of  the  shah,  from  whom  he 
obtained  a  decree,  *'  that  the  particulars 
of  his  loss  should  be  delivered  to  Behbud 
Khan,  the  shah's  general,  now  at 
Astrabad,  who  was  to  return  such  parts 
of  the  goods  as  could  be  recovered,  and 
make  up  the  deficiency  out  of  the  se- 
questered estates  of  the  rebels."  On 
his  way  back  to  Astrabad,  Hanway 
passed  a  month  with  Captain  Elton,  at 
Langarood,  and  set  out  for  the  former 
place,  on  the  1st  of  May.  In  his  way 
thither,  he  encountered  many  dangers, 
being  frequently  deserted  by  his  guides 
and  guards;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
having  lost  his  path  at  night,  in  a  forest, 
he,  on  the  refusal  of  the  owner  of  a 
lonelv  house  to  admit  him,  broke  open 
the  door,  and  tving  a  rope  round  his 
arms,  compelled  the  man  to  conduct 
himself  and  his  companions  into  their 

E roper  track.  On  his  arrival  at  Astrabad, 
e  presented  the  shah's  order  to  the 
governor,  who  promised  that  it  should 
be  complied  witn  to  the  letter.  He  was, 
however,  unable  to  procure  the  whole 
of  the  money  due  for  his  lost  mer- 
chandize ;  and,  afler  refusing  to  accept 
a  number  of  female  captives  in  part 
payment,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to 


Russia,  and  arrived  at  Moscow  on  the 
22nd  of  December.  He  did  not  reach 
this  city  without  having  experienced 
many  <uingers  and  delays ;  among  the 
latter  was  his  detention  at  Yerkie, 
where  he  had  to  undergo  a  quarantine 
of  six  weeks ;  at  the  end  of  which  he 
waa  not  permitted  to  depart  until  he 
had  been  stripped  naked  in  the  open 
air,  and  received  on  his  body  the  con- 
tents of  a  pail  of  warm  water.  Letters 
reached  him  at  Moscow,  informing  him 
of  his  accession  to  a  large  sum  of  money, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  re- 
lation; an  event  upon  which  he  ob- 
served, "  Providence  was  thus  in- 
dulgent to  me,  as  if  it  meant  to  reward 
the  sincerity  of  my  endeavours."  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1745,  he  arrived  at 
Petersbui^h,  where  he  engaged  in 
commerce  for  about  five  years ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  he  returned  to 
England,  and,  abandoning  mercantile 
pursuits,  emploved  himself  in  compiling 
the  history  of  his  travels,  and  in  a  series 
of  the  most  liberal  and  benevolent  acts. 
In  January,  1753,  he  published  his 
travels,  in  four  auarto  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  Caspian  Trade  over  the  Caspian 
Sea;  with  a  Journal  of  Travels  from 
London,  through  Russia,  into  Persia, 
&c. ;  to  which^are  added  the  Revolu- 
tions of  Persia  during  the  present 
Century,  with  the  particular  History  of 
the  Great  Usurper,  Nadir  Kouli.  The 
work  was  most  favourably  received; 
but,  shortlv  after  its  publication,  the 
labour  he  had  bestowed  on  it  made 
such  an  inroad  upon  his  health,  as  to 
render  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  its 
renewal  on  the  continent.  On  his  re- 
turn home,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  last-mentioned  year,  the  question 
respecting  the  expediency  of  natu- 
ralizing the  Jews  was  a  subject  of  much 
discussion  ;  when  "  Hanway,"  says  Mr. 
St.  John,  "  on  most  other  occasions 
ju:»t  and  philanthropic,  yielded,  in  this 
instance,  to  the  force  of  narrow  and 
inhuman  prejudices,  and  argued  in  a 
pamphlet,  now  very  properly  con- 
demned to  oblivion,  in  favour  of  the 
absurd  laws  by  which  this  portion  of 
our  fellow- creatures  have  been  in  so 
many  countries  excluded  from  the  en- 
joyment of  the  rights  of  man."  Mr. 
Pugh,  however,  says  that  it  was  the 
spirited  opposition  of  Mr.  Hanway  to 


lion  of  ibe  Je-i 
■a  of  hii  nlebr 
md  goti  M)  br  n 

prabablji  the  pTinclpal  mom  i 


Dund    I 


>  ihe  bad  lUie  of  Ibe 
■(neli  in  Landan  and  Wolminiler,  by 
■  leKci  nhich  be  publithed  on  Ihe  lub- 

Sl  ID  Mr.  Spnnf^r,  on  hii  eicclletil 
spoalt  far  roingi  Cleuiiing.  uid 
Ligbting  Ihe  Sineti  of  Weaiminiter, 


meuuie,  tended  loquiel  the  mlndi  of 
the  people  u  to  the  probability  o(  that 
«ent  taking  place  on  tbe  part  or  the 

In  me,  he  conmienced  thow  mea- 
nirti  irhlch  finsUv  led  Id  the  ntabliib- 
ment  of  the  Muine  Socieif ;  "an  in- 
ilitutJDn,"  uyi  Mr.  I'ugh,  •■  nol  10  be 
eqiulled  for  lubilanlial  uttlily  and  real 
naiionul  advanlige  by  any  undertaking 
in  any  age  or  country."     The  ohjtci  of 

men  •olunieen  and  boyi   to  lene  on 

"■—- '  [he  king'uhipii     ''  '      -         - 


1,  for  the 


ayi  Mr.  Han- 

the  public  in 
greai  number 


bfour  gf  Ihe  daign, 

of  young  rellowi  in  dinger  ui  uen 

■  prey  to  Tice  through  idleneu, 


ml'" 


ofhuo 


'  red  [hat 


rendering  Ihem  uicful,  promoled  Ihe 
gruil  end  of  goremnient  and  true 
policy  in  a  double  view."  The  iociely 
mel  vrllh  general  encouragement ;  the 
king-i  doniiion  fat  £l,OaOr  and,  In 
ml,  a  illier  anchor  fai  voled  lo  Mr. 
Hanvay,  tat  propotlng,  tnelhodiilng, 
■nd  carrying  the  design  into  eieni- 
tioni  but  it  wai  not  until  1771,  Chat 
■o  act  paued  lo  inike  Ihe  gorernon  of 
the  Marine  Society  a  body  corporate. 
In  Ibe  ronoet  year  lie  publiihed  hli 
Joomej  from  PonmiDath  lo  Klngilmir 
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in  Hhich,  lavi  Mr.  St.  John,  '•  he  be- 

nevolenily,    Lut    lidiculomly,    cndea- 

drinking  i"  an  attempt  thai  called  forth 

Dr.  7ohn»n,  in  Th^Lit^i^  II^- 
■ine.  In  17>S,andlhefoll0Hii>gynr, 
Mr.  Hanoay  made  ilrenuoua  eaenioni 


Bceplion  of  penitent  prottilutu,  of 
rhicb  he  it  contidered  the  founder. 
Ibe  women  who  had  reaped  Ihe  benellt 
ofthi(iniliiuiion,he  took  great  delight 

he  gaie  them  hi)  best  advice,  generally 
aecompanied,  tayi  Mr.  P»gh,  wilh  a 
■mall  pmenl.  The  imall  worki  which 
he  wrote  hi  <upporl  of  ihe  aboie  In- 

litled,  Reaioni  for  an  Additional 
Number  of  Twelte  ThouMUid  Seamen 

Ihe  Merehanti'  SerTJcei  and  another, 
advocating  the  nuae  of   the    orphan 


tlie  Salut 


ryDdgn.. 


Regular  Uutform  Kegiiter  of  tbe  Parith 
Poor. 

In    1781,     Hr.    Hanwiy    publiihed 

Eight  Leiien  lotheUukeof ,  tup- 

noMd  ID  be  Ibe  Duke  of  Newcaille*] 


j.ctbyS 


'  Thomaa  Waldo,  who,  at  Ihe 
,  communicated  to  Mr.  Han- 
way  in  anecdale  illuitrative  of  the 
eiceii  to  which  the  practice  was  carried. 
On  leaving  the  hoUM  of  Ihe  duke 
alluded  lo,  Sir  Thomai,  after  having 
feed  a  train  of  other  tetvanti,  put  a 
crown  Into  Che  handi  of  the  cook,  who 
relumed  it,  saying,  "  Sir,  I  do  not 
lake  ailver."  "  Don't  you,  indeed!" 
uid  Ihe  baronet,  pulling  it  in  hi» 
pocket ;  "  then  1  da  not  give  gold." 
Itr.  Hanwa^    alu    htmaelt  relatn    ■ 


lied  him  to,  one  by  one,  ai  they  ap- 
tared  :— "  Sir,  your  great  coat"    "  A 

lillinB."— "  Your  hat."     "  A  ihilllng." 
•hilling."—"  Um- 
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the    gloves  {   they    are  not    worth    a 
shilling." 

Such  was  the  universal  esteem  Mr. 
Han  way  had  acquired  by  his  benevolent 
exertions,  that,  in  the  last-mentioned 
vcar,  a  deputation  of  five  citiiens  of 
London  waited  on  the  minister,  Lord 
Bute,  requesting  that  he  would  confer 
some  appointment  on  the  subject  of  our 
memoir,  who  was  accordingly,  on  the 
17th  of  July,  made  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  victualling  the  navy.  He 
shortlv  afterwards  took  a  large  house  in 
Red  Lion  Square,  which  he  decorated 
in  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  with 
painting^,  and  emblematical  devices,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  to  furnish  topics  of  dis- 
course to  his  countrymen  and  country- 
women, who,  he  used  to  observe,  were 
by  no  means  aufait  in  the  art  of  con- 
versation. I  n  1 773,  he  pleaded  the  cause 
of  another  class  of  unfortunate  human 
beings,  in  a  publication  called  The  State 
of  the  Chimney  Sweeper's  Apprentices ; 
for  whose  relief  he  promotchd  a  sub- 
scription, under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee. He  continued  to  pursue  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  benevolence 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1786 ;  three  years 
previous  to  which,  ill  health  had  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  his  ofiSce  at  the 
victualling  board.  His  last  moments 
were  marked  by  singular  calmness  and 
Christian  resignation ;  and,  anxious  to 
the  last  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  said  to  the  surgeon,  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  **  If  you  think  it  will 
be  of  service  in  your  practice,  or  to  any 
one  who  may  come  after  me,  I  beg 
you  will  have  my  body  opened ;  I  am 
willing  to  do  as  much  good  as  is  pos- 
sible.'*^ 

No  better  estimate,  perhaps,  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Hanway  can  oe  formed, 
than  bv  comparing  it  with  that  of  the 
truly  illustrious  Howard.  Like  the 
latter,  inexhausted  in  striking  out  re- 
sources of  beneficence,  and  indefatigable 
in  carrying  them  into  execution,  the 
former  dedicated  his  long  life  to  public 
works  of  mercy.  Numerous  and  suc- 
cessful, however,  as  are  those  we  have 
already  recorded,  they  afford  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  his  liberality  and  phi- 
lanthropy. He  was  too  unostentatious 
to  suffer  his  private  acts  of  charity  to  be 
known ;  but  the  necessity  for  hii  accept- 
ing a  retiring  pension  in  his  seventy- 


first  year,  furnishes  an  honourable 
clue  to  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
extent  of  them  ;  and  his  publications 
in  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity, 
to  the  number  of  nearly  seventy, 
render  any  attempt  at  enlargement 
upon  his  public  seal  and  devotion  un- 
uecessarv.  In  addition  to  the  share  he 
had  in  the  formation  of  the  institutions 
already  mentioned,  the  foundation  of 
Sunday  schools  is  chiefly  attributable  to 
his  writings. 

"  In  person,"  says  Mr.  Pugh,  "  Mr. 
Hanway  was  of  the  middle  size;  of  a 
thin,  spare  habit,  but  well  shaped ;  his 
limbs  were  fashioned  with  the  nicest 
symmetry.  In  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  b'tooped  very  much,  and  when 
he  walked,  found  it  conduce  to  his  ease 
to  let  his  head  incline  towards  one  side ; 
but  when  he  first  went  to  Russia,  his 
face  was  full  and  comely,  and  his  person 
altogether  such  as  obtained  for  lum  the 
appellation  of  the  Handsome  English- 
man." He  was  never  married,  having 
been  captivated,  whilst  at  Lisbon,  by 
the  charms  of  a  lady,  whom,  to  put  a 
second-hand  idea  of  Mr.  Moore's  into 
prose,  he  thought  it  far  more  sweet  to 
live  in  the  remembrance  of,  than  to 
dwell  with  others.  Mr.  Pugh  relates 
many  peculiarities  in  Mr.  Hanway's 
character ;  he  was  fond  of  a  joke  him- 
self, and  of  the  convivialities  of  otherj>, 
to  a  certain  extent;  but  "  if  the  mirth 
degenerated  into  a  boisterous  laughter, 
he  took  his  leave,  saying  afterwards, 
*  My  companions  were' too  merry  to  be 
happy,  or  to  let  me  be  happy,  so  I  left 
them.'  "  He  adhered  to  truth  with  an 
almost  ascetic  strictness,  and  no  bril- 
liancy of  thought  could  induce  him  to 
vary  from  the  fact.  Though  frank  and 
open  in  his  dealings  with  all,  he  was 
not  easily  deceived  by  others,  and 
seldom  placed  a  confidence  that  was 
betrayed.  He  did  not,  however,  think 
the  world  so  degenerate  as  is  com- 
monly imagined ;  **  And  if  I  did,"  he 
used  to  say,  **  I  would  not  let  it  ap- 
pear :  for  nothing  can  tend  so  effectually 
to  make  a  man  wicked,  or  to  keep  him 
so,  as  a  marked  suspicion."  He  never 
took  any  of  his  servants  from  the  re- 
commendation of  his  friends ;  but  com- 
monly advertised  for  them,  appointing 
their  applications  to  be  left  at  some 
tavern.  One  that  he  was  about  to 
hire  having  expressed  some  surprise  at 


bii  being  desired  to 
pnven  erery  cTcning 
Mkti  him  if  he  had  i 
•■7  hit  prayeri.  "  Ni 
(h(  man.  "  l'>e  no  ol 
hope  jraull  conuder  it 

wear  «i    May-day,    "  Ah,  I 


ly."    "No!   why   noil"    "  He  *aya 
■  low  life."    Hr.  Hinway  poueiied 


I  my  wMget." 
given  a  little 


THOMAS  KOLLIS. 


Thomas  hollis  wm  born  in 

London,  on  the  I4ih  or  April,  1T20. 
After  receiTinK  Ihe  rudinwntt  ot  bit 
edimiion  at  the  free  Khool  at  Newpoti, 
in  Shrapihin,  and  an  uademy  at  St. 
Albutt,  he  w»i  lent  to  Amiterdam, 
where  he  remuned  lineen  monthi,  oc- 
eopied  in  arquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
Duleh  and  French  languigei,  and  of 
geography  and  irithmeiic.  In  i;3S, 
on  Ihe  death  of  hii  fiiher,  by  whom  a 
large  fortune  wai  left  lo  him.  he  was 
placed,  by  hie  guardian,  under  ihe  care 
of  Dr.  Ward,  ptofeisor  of  rhetoric  in 


In    1740.  he  look   up  hii 
studying  for  the  bar.  a  pro- 


hlch  h( 


half  in  Tiiiting  Holl 
lerland,  and  llaly 

again  commenced  in  im.  anu  tcnm- 
nated  in  June,  1753.  On  hi)  telurn,  he 
ii  loppoied  to  liaie  written  the  follow- 
ing mnarki  on  foreignen,  on  the  win- 
dow of  an  inn.  at  Falmouih  ; — "  I  haie 
aecD  iheipedoui,Tain  Frenchman;  the 
invking  acnib  Dutchman  ;  Ihe  lame, 
lo.t  Dane;  the  iturdv.  aelf-righiing 
Swede:  Ihe  barbannu  Ilnn;  the  [ur- 
bolent  Pole!  Ihe  faoneit,  dull  German ; 
the    pav-lighting    Swim  i    Ihe    aubtle, 

Sltndid  Italian  )  the  aaladoui  Turk  ; 
e   e*er-*»t[ing,    lounging    Maltere: 

Spaniard;  Ihe  bigoiiFd.  baje  Ponugueae. 
thdr  CDiinlriei  ;  and  hail  again  old 
EnglDndimy  naiire  landl     Reader,  (II 


En^lialiman,  ScMcliman,  or  Iriihman,] 
rejoice  in  ihe  freedom, — that  i«.  the 
felicity  of  Ihine  own  country,  and  mdn- 
Lain  11  aaered  to  poiletily.^'     Tbii  wu 


icribed  ti 


>    have 


1  pcnj  I 


firmed,  in  1772,  by  lending,  under  the 
aame  lignalure.  lo  Ihe  London  Chro- 
nicle, an  article  equally  laconic  and 
charade  ris  lie. 

During  hi»  iravela,  he  kept  a  regular 
journal  of  his  proceedings,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  hit  life, 

fnler^«ing"inXrmalio"'^ilh'plaleror 
celebrated  piclurea  and  alalnea,  from 
drawings  pninled  by  himself.  On  hia 
relum  lo  England,  being  unable  to  gel 
into  parliament  in  the  independent 
manner  he  wished,  he  commenced  a 
collection  nt  books  and  medala,  "  for  Ihe 

liberty,  and  preiei'ing  the  memory  rf 

its  abettors  odioua.  ta  emend  arience 
and  art,  to  keen  alive  the  honour  and 
estimation  of  their  patrons  and  pro- 
tectors, and  to  make  t'he  wliole  as  u^elul 
as  passible  :  abhorring  all  monopoly  ; 
and.  if  luch  slwuld  be  the  fitness  of 
things,  to  propagale  Ihe  same  bei 

In    17S5.   he  discotered  the  u 
edition  of  Milton's  Iconoclaslci.  • 
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together  with  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  and 
Sydney's  Discourse  on  Government. 
In  1758,  he  employed  much  of  his  time 
in  collecting  books  for  the  public  library 
at  Berne,  to  which  he  presented  a  great 
number  of  very  valuable  works,  which 
were  acknowledged  by  a  Latin  address 
of  thanks  to  him,  and  his  name  was 
inserted  in  the  records  of  the  donators, 
beneath  the  plate  of  a  medal  typical  of 
his  gift. 

About  this  time,  he  corresponded 
very  fremiently  with  an  American  cler- 
gyman. Dr.  May  hew,  for  whom  he  had 
conceived  so  great  a  regard,  on  reading 
one  of  his  sermons,  that  he  sent  him, 
anonymously,  a  large  box  of  books ; 
which,  being  lost,  he  supplied  by  a 
second  chest,  and  shortly  afterwards 
forwarded  him  a  third,  with  his  name 
subscribed;  upon  which,  an  epistolary 
communication  took  place  between 
them,  and  continued  till  the  time  of 
Dr.  Mayhew's  death.  Mr.  Hollis  also 
corresponded,  at  different  times,  with 
almost  all  the  literati  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  and  presented  several  of 
the  letters  he  bad  received  to  the  Ann- 
quartan,  and  other  societies.  He  also 
made  several  valuable  donations,  of 
medals  and  manuscripts,  to  both  uni- 
versities ;  to  the  library  of  St.  Mark, 
at  Venice;  and  to  several  individuals, 
public  as  well  as  private ;  particularly, 
among  the  former,  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  whose  death  he  notes  in 
his  diary,  with  much  regret,  having,  as 
he  said  *'  just  before  he  died,  obtained 
his  confidence  to  so  absolute  a  degree, 
as  to  be  able  to  employ  it  to  many 
noble  purposes." 

Up  to  the  year  1770,  he  kept  a  diary 
of  all  his  transactions,  which  consisted 
in  a  continued  distribution  of  gifls,  both 
in  money  and  books,  to  an  immense 
amount,  as  unostentatiously  recorded, 
as  they  were  charitably  and  liberally 
bestowed.  In  the  August  of  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  he  retired  to  his  seat 
at  Corscombe,  in  Devonshire,  still  con- 
tinuing to  employ  himself  in  whatever 
he  conceived  might  be  beneficial  to  his 
country ;  and  occasionally  sending  out, 
to  the  libraries  of  foreign  countries, 
such  books  as  he  thought  rare  or  valu- 
able to  them.  Among  others,  was  the 
Polyglott  Bible  of  Walton,  two  volumes 
of  Castel's  Lexicon,  and  the  works  of 
Lightfoot,  which  are  thus  alluded   to 


in  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Prince 
of  Torremusza,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
them  as  a  present : — "  I  am  astonished 
at  vour  excessive  goodness.  These 
works  are  hardly  ever  seen  in  the  best 
public  libraries.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find 
words  to  express  the  obligations  with 
which  your  goodness  is  continually 
loading  me." 

A  tew  years  before  his  death,  he 
became  alarmed  at  what  he  consi- 
dered the  decline  of  the  public  hos- 
tility towards  popery,  and  was  much 
annoyed,  in  1764,  at  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  then  opposed  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
whom  he  greatly  admired,  and  whose 

Eromotion  to  the  secretaryship  of  state, 
e  thus  prophecies,  to  a  friend :— "  Not 
for  the  sake  of  any  noble  pursuit  in 
which  the  ministry  wish  to  employ  Mr. 
Pitt,  but  solely  in  hopes  thereby  to  still 
all  popular  cUmour;  and  they  may, 
till  the  next  general  war,  when  wo  to 
Britain  1  which,  by  its  leaders  in  the 
close  of  the  last,  has  seemed  to  re- 
nounce the  very  providence  of  the 
Almighty :"  and,  in  one  of  his  subse- 
quent letters,  he  speaks  of  his  exertions 
a^^inst  *'  popery,  intolerant  popery," 
with  a  virulence  that,  notwithstanding 
his  universal  benevolence,  argues  a 
little  against  the  spirit  of  toleration  in 
himselu  On  the  1st  of  January,  1774, 
whilst  walking  out  in  his  grounds  at 
Corscombe,  in  the  morning  of  which 
day  he  had  thus  concluded  a  letter  to 
one  of  his  servants,  "  I  have  to  thank 
God  for  continuing  me  in  health,"  he 
suddenly  dropped  down  in  a  fit,  and 
expired. 

A  more  charitable  and  eccentric  cha- 
racter has  seldom  existed  than  Mr. 
Hollis ;  all  the  public  journals  of  the 
day  accompanied  the  mention  of  his 
decease  witn  laudatory  remarks,  rarely 
applied  to  the  memory  of  a  private 
individual.  His  diar^r,  in  addition  to 
its  interest  for  the  singularity  of  its 
records,  contains  an  account  of  books 
and  persons,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
from  which  a  biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical work  might  almost  be  com- 
piled. His  independence  was  equal  to 
(lis  munificence ;  *'  though,"  said  he,  in 
answer  to  an  application  to  become  a 
candidate  for  a  borough,  "  I  would 
almost  give  my  right  hand  to  be  chosen 
into  parliament,  yet  I  would  not  give 
a  single  crown  for  it  by  way  of  bribe  ; 


do!  let  me  pui  the  lemainder  or  n 
iT  U  be  potilhle,  and  in  quietncH  u 


Mia. 


Hia 
beiidet  ttaote  he  I: 

ficiti  lendeney,  and  the  judgment  with 

able  as  their  quantity,  which  he  found, 
on  cakulalion,  tuffiaent  to  make  forty 
four  odaio  *aluron.  The  velue  he  «et 
on  theiD,  particularly  ihoae  bearing  the 
likenenet  of  the  headi  of  antiquity,  i> 
fordblj  ihown  by  the  following  obur- 

by  way  oT  remuneration :—"  Petty 
faTDun  and  obligation*,"  laid  he,  "  I 
accept — great  onei,  itewr;  and  I  would 
(ooner  nivielf  haie  ttricken  flat  the 
■acred  effigie*  ot  Brului,  than  hare 
acquired  it  by  donation,  at  in  atiy  de- 
gree by  Gneue  and  bounty." 

Tawardi  the  liner  part  of  his  life, 
fail  avenion  to  popery  continued  to  in- 

were  eipreued  and  shown  in  inch  a 
manner,  ai  to  suMeee  him  to  the  charge 
of  mental  Jiabecihly.  He  wenttotaras 
to  fancT  that  the  pop«  had  despatched 
emiiaanei  from  Rome,  to  watch  for  an 
opportunity  of  taking  his  life;  and  that 
hu  bookbinder,  who  was  of  the  Romish 


_jinyofhi ____     _._ 

Dot  affected ;   and  this   luppoiition    i> 

iaitilled  by  a  paaaage  in  one  of  his 
etten  to  a  ftiend,  about  three  yean 
prerioiuly  to  hli  dealh  : — "  That  of 
which  I  am  moil  chary  is  tny  time ; 
and  people  ate  canlious  enough  in  ge- 
neral not  to  break  in  upon,  and  con- 
■nme  it.  The  idea  of  slnRularily,  by 
way  of  shield.  I  try,  by  aU  means,  to 
bold  out."  He  kept,  till  the  day  oThia 
death,  a  reaolution  he  had  made,  to 
BToid  all  public  distinctive  charaden  ; 
aocordingly,  though  member  of  aeieial 
IHeraiy  and  idenlific  societies,  he  re- 
Ibaed  all  aolidiation  to  become  chsir- 
man  or  prendent  of  one  of  them.  He 
•orcely  passed  a  single  year,  aAer  his 


d  priiate  charity,  leas  thai 


'  in  hia  death.  Liberty  lost 
1,  Humanity  her  Ueasr — 

in  combined  an  eieellent 
a  stntigth  and  appearance 
:ulean;    and    the    simple. 


salt,  spices,  buitet,  milk,  or  sugar; 
walked  many  miles  daily  ;  was  paisic 
itely  fond  of  fencinE,  and  placed  well 
the  flute,  with  which,  when  tired  w 

ing.     ATcrte  to  the  formal  complime. 

of  aociety,  he  entertained  Tery  little 
Gornpany  at  his  house,  and  refused  to 
allow  himselC  any  of  those  luxuries 
which  his  ample  fortune   would  I 


told    that   people  won 
10  few  tenants  and  u 

hard    things  of  him. 


1    he    kep 

■iT'some 


he    replied  :— "  These   speeches   t 
tify  me    sensibly ;    though,    on    s 


Lind  of  m 


and  decent ;  and.  for  the  rest,  be  &i- 
tuibed  as  little  as  may  be  by  what  the 
world  ihall  think  at  say  of  me."  He 
had  ordered,  that  whenever  his  death 
took  place,  his  corpse  should  be  depo- 
sited m  a  grave  ten  feet  deep,  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  his  fields,  and  that 
the  spot  should  be  Immediately  ploughed 
over,  that  no  trace  of  hia  burial-place 
might  be  visible.     In   eddi^on  -       ' 

„  .     Waliis's    Grammar    ot    the 

Bngliib  Language;  Locke  on  Tolera- 

author;  Sidney  on  Government;  Need- 
ham's  Eicellence  of  a  Free  State  i 
Neiille's  Plato  Redivivusi  and  several 

by  Dr.  Hayhew  respecting  America. 
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VOYAGERS    AND    TRAVELLERS. 


THE  HONOURABLE  JOHN  BYRON. 


John  BYRON,  second  son  of  Wil- 
liam, fourth  Lord  Byron,  was  bom  on 
the  8th  of  November,  1723;  and,  in 
1740,  proceeded,  on  board  the  Wager, 
to  the  South  Seas,  under  Commodore 
Anson.  The  vessel  being  shipwrecked 
in  its  passage,  Byron,  with  a  tew  of  his 
companions  who  survived,  endured  in- 
numerable hardships ;  and  were  con- 
ducted, by  a  party  of  Indians,  to  Chiloe, 
where  they  were  received  bv  the  natives 
with  the  greatest  hospitality.  They 
were  afterwards  removed  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Jesuiu,  at  Castro ;  and, 
while  there,  proposals  were  made  to 
Byron  of  a  marriage  with  the  niece  of 
an  old  priest,  the  richest  man  in  the 
island,  who  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  into  the  match,  by  a  promise  to 
make  him  the  heir  to  his  property. 
Byron,  however,  declined  the  offer,  and 
was,  soon  after,  conveved,  with  his 
companions,  to  Chaco,  where  they  were 
all  immediately  consigned  to  a  dungeon, 
by  the  Spanisn  governor.  Here  he  re- 
mained, for  some  time,  in  confinement, 
treated  with  the  utmost  severity;  which 
was,  however,  mitigated  by  the  kind- 
ness of  a  common  soldier,  with  six 
children ;  whom  he,  two  years  after- 
wards, was  able  to  reward.  He  was, 
in  a  short  time,  ordered,  with  Mr. 
Campbell,  to  St.  Jago,  whither  he  was 
conveyed,  under  the  direction  of  an  old 
muleteer,  who  kindly  advised  Byron 
to  continue  with  him,  and  not  to  re- 
main in  the  city,  where,  he  said,  there 
was  nothing  but  vice,  folly,  and  ex- 
travagance. He  was,  however,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Campbell,  treated,  on  his  ar- 
rival, with  every  respect:  they  were 
invited  to  meet  Admiral  Pisarro  at  the 
table  of  the  president ;  and,  having  no 
clothes  in  which  they  could  aupear, 
accepted  a  loan  of  six  hundred  collars 
from  a  Spanish  lieutenant,  who  had 
generously  offered  them  two  thousand, 
though  there  appeared  no  prospect  of 
the  debt  ever  being  liquidated.  After 
remaining  two  years  at  St.  Ja?o,  they 
embarked,  in  December,  1744,  for 
Europe :  and  arrived,  at  the  close  of  the 
following  year,  at  Dover.     Byron  tra- 


velled to  London,  on  a  borrowed  horse, 
having  no  money  for  refreshments,  and 
being  compelled,  by  hard  riding,  to  de- 
fraud the  turnpikes.  He  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  his  sister.  Lady  Carlisle, 
in  John  St^uare,  and  from  the  shab- 
biness  of  his  appearance,  was,  at  first, 
refused  admittance. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  made 
commander  of  a  sloop-of-war ;  and,  on 
the  30th  of  December,  1746,  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  the  Syren  frii^te. 
He  afterwards  went,  in  the  St.  Albans, 
under  Commodore  Buckle,  to  the  coast 
of  Guinea  ;  and,  in  1753,  was  promoted 
to  the  Augusta,  a  ^uard-ship,  at  Ply- 
mouth. In  1757,  his  ship,  the  America, 
of  sixty  guns,  formed  one  of  the  fleet 
engaged  under  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  at 
the  successful  expedition  against  Roche- 
fort;  and,  in  1758,  he  commanded  three 
vessels  of  the  line,  one  of  which,  the 
Brilliant,  sank  the  Intrepide,  a  French 
privateer,  by  her  first  broadside.  Early 
in  1763,  Captain  Byron  proceeded,  in 
the  Fame,  to  destroy  the  fortifications 
at  Louisburg ;  and,  in  Chaleur  Bay,  with 
his  own  and  two  other  vessels,  destroyed 
a  large  force,  consisting  of  three  frigates, 
twenty  schooners,  and  a  number  of 
privateers,  belonging  to  the  eneniy. 

On  the  accession  of  Oeor^  the  Third, 
Captain  Byron  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Dolphin,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Tamar,  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth, on  the  3rd  of  July,  1764,  for  the 
South  Seas,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  he  anchored 
in  the  great  roaa  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  he  lost  five  of  his  men  by  the 
artifices  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  he  says 
in  his  journal,  "  make  it  their  business 
to  attend  every  time  a  boat  comes  on 
shore,  and  use  every  art  in  their  power 
to  entice  away  the  crew."  On  the  22nd 
of  October,  he  again  put  to  sea,  and 
made  for  Port  Desire,  and,  about  three 
weeks  afterwards,  experienced  a  tre- 
mendous storm;  on  the  subsiding  of 
which,  he  says,  "  the  sea  became  red 
as  blood,  being  covered  with  a  small 
shell-fish  of  that  colour."  He  landed 
at  Port  Desire  on  the  2l8t  of  November, 


■nd,  after  puling  Mn 

ining  the  eountty,  « 

Ten]    ham    of  Ihe 

■nd  in  taking  loundlni 

weighed  ancBor,  and  Mi 

irilba  fmb  gale  at  N.N.  W.      tviiilil 

at  ■nchor    near   Cape   Virgin    Mary, 

pcrceiTing  KTeral  hundred  people  on 

root  and    honebick   waving    him    to 


id  Meered 


iitE.N'.E. 


land, 


ached     the 


chief 


Ixnl,  where  he 
whom  he  deacriljM  ai  ■■  of  a  giganllc 
■laluR,  and  painted  M  M  to  malie  the 

held."  After  making  a  few  pretenU  to 
Ihe  inhalHtanIi,orwhaTn  he  ipeakl  aia 
nee  of  giinli,  he  paued  up  the  Siraiu 
of  Magellan  to  Port  Famine,  when  he 
tnrneif  hij 

ndi.  WliiUl  itijring  here,  he  lo>t 
Tal  of  hii  crew  on  ihare,  from  Ihe 
ck  of  lea-lioni,  a  lerocioui  ipeciei 
inimal,  of  the  liie  of  a  maitiff,  and 
of  whom,  he  aaya,  "il  afforded  a 


he  pniceeded  through  the  Strain  of 
Magellan,  aifarai  Cape  Monday,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  Bth  of  February,  and 

the  23rd,  when  "  toon  after  he  made  tail, 
opened  the  South  Sea."  He  quilled 
the  Slniti  of  MageHui  on  the  6ih  o{ 
April,  and  nolwilhitanding  the  many 
diffiniltiei  and  danger!  he  encouniered 
in  hia  pamge,  recommendi  it  in  pre- 
ference to  gung  round  Cape  Horn,  In  a 
wettem  coune  from  Europe,  Into  the 
South  Seat.  "  1  think,"  hewyi,"th«t 
at  a  proper  leann  of  the  year,  not  only 
a  lingle  venel,  but  s  Urge  iquadron, 
might  pan  Ihe  itraiti  in  leii  than  three 
week! ;  and  i  think,  to  lake  the  proper 

entrance  tome  time  in  the  month  of 

He  now  punned  hit  coune  to  the 
weatward,  till  the  SAth  of  April,  when 
he  bore  away  for  the  iiland  of  Mai*- 
fuero,  and,  on  the  Tth  of  June,  he 
came  in  light  of  a  imali  iilsnd,  lo 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Diiappoint- 
nwnc,   in   cooiequence   of  bii   being 


he  diicDvei 
the  nalivei 


unable  to  land,  or  to  procure  from  the 
boilile  nalivei  any  of  the  cocoa-nut) 
viaibleon  teieral  treet;  the  milk  of  that 
nut  being  the  b«t  cure  for  the  Kur-y, 
wiih  which  most  of  hii  men  were 
afflicted.  About  three  dayt  al^rwarda, 
,end.aFieraikinniib  wlih 
dvei.landedal,twoiilandi,  which 
med  after  King  George;  and  he 

Prince  of  Walei'i,  Duke  of  York'i,  and 
Byron'ililandii  ihelatlerof  which liei 
in  ladlude  1  d%.  18  min.  S„  longitude 

have  been  "one  point  E,"  Alierpau- 
ing  lome  time  in  Ihe  iiland  of  Tinian, 
in  dcicribing  which,  ai  Ihe  moal  un- 
healthy, and  hoiteBi  place  In  the  world, 
he  Hmewhat  diffen  from  the  account 
given  by  Lord  Anion,  he  proceeded  to 
Pulo  Timoan,  and  thence  to  Bilaria, 
where  he  arrived  on  Ihe  29tb  of  Novem- 
ber. In  December,  he  tailed  by  way  of 
ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  England, 
and  Unded  ai  Deal,  on  ihe  9ili  of  May. 
1766.  In  1T69,  hit  iordihip  wai  made 
governor  of  Newfoundland;  and,  after 

mately  promoied  to  be  vice-admiral  of 
the  while.  He  died  on  the  16ib  of 
April,  17M,  leaving  two  loni  and  leien 
daughlen  bv  hit  wife,  who  wai  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  trevainon,  l^iq.,  of  Carhayi, 
In  tlia  county  of  Cornwall 

The  unparalleled  triali  and  hardahipa 
that    befel   Admiral   Byron    when   he 

yeattof  age,had  the  effect  ofprodudng 
a  patient  fortitude,  which  he  exhibited, 


attended  him  in  the  diicharge  of  hi) 
profeuiontl  duliei,  procured  for  him 
the  title  of  "  Foul-weather  Jack ;"  an 
epithet  applied  to  Sir  John  Norrli  for 
aimilar  reason).  An  account  of  the 
admiral'i  voyage  to  Ihe  South  Sea  !i  to 
be  found  in  Hawkeiworth'i  collection, 
but  will  be  read  vrlth  little  interett  after 
Ihe  Jaumal)  of  Cook,  Franklin,  and 
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YOYAOER8    AND    TRAVELLERS. 


JOHN  HOWARD. 


John  Howard,  one  of  the  most 

truly  illustrioiu  characters  that  erer 
adorned  the  human  race,  was  the  son 
of  an  upholsterer,  in  Long  Lane,  Smith- 
field,  who  had  retired  on  his  fortune  to 
Clapton,  near  Hackney,  where  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir  was  bom,  on  the 
2nd  of  September,  1726.  He  received 
his  education  amon^  the  protestant 
dissenters,  and  his  mmd  was  early  im- 
bued with  religious  impressions,  which 
his  instructors  took  more  care  to  graft 
upon  lus  mind  than  the  rudiments  of 
literature,  of  which,  to  his  sorrow,  he 
ever  remained  imperfectly  acquainted. 
Indeed,  it  is  asserted  by  his  biographer. 
Dr.  Aikin,  that  he  was  never  able  to 
speak  or  write  his  native  language  with 
grammatical  correctness.  On  leaving 
school,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer, 
in  Wading  Street,  but  shorUy  after  the 
death  of  his  &ther,  in  1742,  by  which 
event  he  became  entiUed  to  a  con- 
siderable propert^r,  he  bought  up  the 
remainder  of  his  time,  and  set  out  upon 
a  tour  to  France  and  Italy.  On  his 
return,  the  state  of  his  health  induced 
him  to  take  lodgings  at  Stoke  New- 
ington,  where  he  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  leisure  to^the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind;  and,  among  other 
pursuits,  made  some  progress  in  the 
study  of  medicine  and  natural  philo- 
sophy. 

Having  removed  from  his  former 
apartments  to  others  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Loidoire,  he  was  there  attacked 
by  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  during  which 
he  experienced  such  kind  treatment 
from  his  landlady,  that,  on  lus  recovery, 
he  insisted,  out  of  gratitude,  on  making 
her  his  wife.  The  expostulations  of 
his  friends  and  of  the  lady  herself,  who 
was  sickly  and  in  her  fifty-second 
year,  against  this  extraordinary  deter- 
mination, were  in  vain,  and  the  union 
accordingly  took  place  in  1752.  On 
this  occasion,  he  snowed  that  liberality 
in  pecuniary  concerns  which  he  dis- 
played through  life,  by  settiing  the 
whole  of  his  wife's  little  independence 
upon  her  sister.  He  is  said  to  have 
lived  very  happily  with  Mrs.  Howard 


until  her  death,  in  1755,  when,  '*  vrith 
a  view,"  says  his  latest  biojgrapher,  Mr. 
Brown,  "  to  divert  his  mind  from  the 
melancholy  reflections  which  that  event 
had  occasioned,"  he  resolved  upon 
leaving  England  on  another  tour.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1756,  having  been  pre- 
viously elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  set  out  in  a  packet  for 
Lisbon,  vrith  the  intention  of  witness- 
ing the  effects  of  the  recent  earthquake. 
In  his  way  out,  however,  he  was  cap- 
tured by  a  French  privateer,  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  crew  carried  into  Brest, 
under  circumstances  of  great  cruelty. 
"  Before  we  reached  Brest,"  says  he, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Prisons,  **  I  suffered 
the  extremity  of  thirst;  not  having,  for 
above  forty  hours,  one  drop  of  water,  nor 
hardly  a  morsel  of  bread.  In  the  castle 
of  Brest  I  lay  six  nights  upon  straw; 
and  observing  how  cruelly  my  country- 
men were  used  there  and  at  Morlaix, 
whither  I  was  carried  next,  during  the 
two  months  I  was  at  Carhaix  upon 
parole,  I  corresponded  with  the  English 
prisoners  at  Brest,  Morlaix,  and  Dinan; 
at  the  last  were  several  of  our  ship's 
crew  and  mv  servant.  I  had  sufiBdent 
evidence  or  their  being  treated  with 
such  barbarity,  that  many  hundreds 
had  perished,  and  that  thirty-six  were 
buried  in  a  hole  at  Dinan  in  one  day. 
When  I  came  to  England,  still  on 
parole,  I  made  known  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  sick  and  wounded  seamen 
the  sundry  particulars,  which  guned 
their  attention  and  thanks.  Remon- 
strances were  made  to  the  French 
court ;  our  sailors  had  redress ;  and 
those  that  were  in  the  three  prisons 
mentioned  above  were  brousht  home 
in  the  first  cartel  ships."  The  suffer- 
ings which  he  endured  on  this  occasion 
were  the  first  excitements  of  our  philan- 
thropist's attention  to  the  sick  and  cap- 
tive, and  were  the  cause  of  his  making 
that  "  circumnavigation  of  charity,"  as 
Mr.  Burke  has  expressed  it,  which  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part  of  his  subse- 
quent life. 

Mr.  Howard  now  took  up  his  resi- 
dence on  his  estate  at  Caroington,  in 


Bcdfbrdihirc !  and  on  (he  Uth  of  April, 
I7S8,  he  cDDtncted  a  lecODil  muruige 
mth  HeniietU,  diughin  of  Ednrd 
Lecdi,  Eiq.,  king*!  Kijeuit,  ■  muur 
in  Cbucerf ,  tod  membn  of  pirliwnml 
fbf  KTepte.  "  With  thii  l«dj,"  uyi 
Dr.  Aikin,  "  who  pottetwd,  in  in 
caunent  degree^  all  the  mild  and  ainia- 
to  her  Kx,  be  paued, 


S"JJ" 


lie*  primer  to 
Fe  olten  heai 


:  enioyaienl  *bidi  be 
trj'      Snon    aAer   hii 


the  New  FotetC,  Harapihlie ;  but  finding 
Ihe  lituatioD  prejudicial  lo  the  healm 
of  hi*  wife,  he  rrCunied  la  CardinglOD, 
where  be  employed  himseir  in  fanning 
and  executing  tiriou*  tchemet  of  b<- 
PCTolence  (or  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  bi*  lenanlTT,  and  adminiiter- 
ing  to  the  wanti  of  the  poor  in  bi* 
MigbtMUrhood.  He  began  b;  building 
a  number  of  neat  cottagei  on  hi*  e*taie, 
anneaing  la  each  a  ruile  land  for  a 
gitdca,  and  ether  conTenience* ;  and  bit 
chief  delight  wai  in  peopling  Ibem  with 
indnatrioui  tenant*,  and  in  eierdiing 
orer  tbem  Ihe  combined  Buperia- 
teodencc  of  mailer  and  father.  Id 
1765,  be  had  the  miabrtune  to  lote 
hi*  wife  in  child-bedj  and  bi*  ore  and 
alfcctiaa  for  ibe  lan  the  had  left  him, 
Mned  hot  little  to  allay  the  terere 
angui*h  which  he  alwayi  felt  at  her 
loaa.  SbortiT  after  her  dealli  he  paid 
a  Tiait  to  Bath;  and  in  the  rfffing  of 
1767,  nwde  a  lour  an  the  continent, 
which  he  repeated  in  1700,  and  re- 
nin»d  to  England  in  the  anltinin  of 
ibe  tbUowing  ^ew. 


ffi" 


which  be  taw  great  sp- 
un oi  doing  good.  C^e  of  hii 
iKing  to  >inl  the  county  pri- 
Kxu,  ne  examined  them  in  perton  i 
and  iM  looner  diicOTered  Ibe  enor- 
BJtiei  and  grierancc*  that  pievxiled, 
than  he  determined  to  atlempl  the 
remalT  of  Ihemi  and  the  intniductian 
oT  a  humane  and  equitable  ijttem. 
The  fim  thing  by  which  he  wai  itmck, 
wu  the  injuiiicc  of  the  payment  of 
fee*  on  a  piiaoner'i  dticfaarge,  by 
whid  many  were  confined  for  month* 
aficr  ibey  had  bean  olbarwUe  entitled 
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to  their  liberation.  "  In  order  to  re- 
dreu  ihii  haidihip,"  lay*  our  philan- 
Ihropiil,  in  hi*  preGuory  remark*  to 
hit  State  of  Priion*,  "  I  applied  to 
the  juilicei  of  the  county  for  a  lalary 
to  the  g»oler  in  lieu  of  feei.  The 
bench  were  properly  affected  with  the 
grieTance,  and  wiUing  to  grant  the  re- 
lief deund;  but  (bey  wanted  a  pn- 
cedeat  for  chargiDg  the  county  with 
the  eipen*e.  I  therefore  rode  into 
lereral  neigbbooring  counties,  in  learch 
ofa  precedent;  but  1  loan  learned  that 
(be  ume  inju*tice  wu  practlied  in 
them;  and  looking  into  the  pritona,  I 
beheld  Kenei  of  calamity  which  I  grew 
daily  more  and  more  aniioui  Co  alle- 
viate." In  conieqneDce  of  what  he 
bad  beheld  in  thi*  benevolent  *earcb, 
he  went  an  and  paid  viut*  to  mat  of 
(be  county  gaol*  in  England,  and  lome 
deplorable  object*  conung  under  hia 
view  who  bad  been  brought  from  the 
Bridewell*,  he  travelled  again  into  the 
•ame  countiei  for  the  putpote  of  alio 
ioipeciing  ihete  place*  of  confinenent. 
Hi*  eienions  having  attracted  (be 
attention  of  parliament,  he  wa*  re- 
quested to  lay  tbe    mult  of  hia  in- 

whicb  he  accordingly  did  in  March, 
177*.  when  be  received  a  vote  ofihanki, 
and  wa*  encouraged  to  penevere  in  hia 
re»e*tchei.  On  hit  appearing  before 
the  member*,  one  of  them  aiked  him 
at  wboie  eipeaie  he  travelled ;  a 
quetdon  which,  it  ia  *aid,  the  noble 
pbilantbroinst  did  not  anawer  vrithout 
manileiting  emotion!  of  indignation. 
Not  long  adervrarda,  he  had  the  aatia- 
faeiion  of  leeing  a  bill  paued  "  lor  the 
relief  of  pHioner*  nho  ihonld  be  ac- 
quitted, reapeciing  their  feea,"  and 
another  for  prctervinf;  tbe  health  of 
pritonen,  and  preventing  the  gaol-dii- 
temper:  which  he  caused  to  be  printed 
in  a  different  letter,  and  *en(  (bem  to 
the  keeper  of  every  county  gaol  In 
England.  In  December,  he,  in  con- 
Junclion  with  Mr.  Whitbread,  itood  a 
conte*ted  election  for  Bedford,  when 
corrupt  influence  prevented  their  re- 
turn ;  but  on  a  petition  bring  pre- 
lented  againit  that  of  tbeir  advenariea. 


wa*  declared  to  have  been  duly  elected, 
and  Mr.  Howard'!  minority  wai  re- 
dnced  to  Gnir. 
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In  1775  and  1776,  he  vUited  the 
prisons  of  France,  Flanders,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland ;  and  on  his 
return,  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
in  all  of  which  he  found  the  same  need 
of  reformation.  Having  now  com- 
pleted his  inspection  of  Bnglish  gaols, 
ne,  in  1777,  published  an  account  of  his 
labours,  in  a  work  entitled,  The  State  of 
Che  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
Preliminary  Observations,  and  an  Ac- 
count of  some  Foreign  Prisons,  quarto, 
and  dedicated  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Nothing  could  exceed  the  care 
and  attention  with  which  he  got  up 
this  publication,  which  was  printed  at 
Warrington,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Aikin,  having  been  previously 
written  out  in  correct  language  b^  a 
friend,  and  then  revised  by  Dr.  Price. 
Although  the  printing  of  the  work  took 
place  in  winter,  Mr.  Howard  rose  every 
morning  at  three  o'clock,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collating  every  word  and  figure 
of  his  daily  proof  sheet  with  the  ori^- 
nal ;  and  when  it  was  finished,  he  m- 
sisted,  says  Dr.  Aikin,  in  fixing  the 
price  so  low  that,  had  every  copy  been 
sold,  he  would  still  have  presented  the 
public  with  all  the  plates  and  great 
part  of  the  printing,  in  this  work,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  that  ever  ap- 
peared, we  are  introduced  to  scenes  of 
the  most  shocking  misery,  injustice, 
and  depravity,  into  which  Mr.  Howard 
readily  entered,  as  also  into  the  most 
loathsome  dungeons,  where  none  who 
were  not  oblieed,  besides  himself^  would 
venture.  Alluding  to  the  inauiries  of 
his  friends  as  to  the  manner  or  his  pre- 
servation from  infection,  he  says,  "  I 
here  answer,  next  to  the  free  goodness 
and  mercy  of  the  author  of  my  being, 
temperance  and  cleanliness  are  my  pre- 
servatives. Trusting  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  believing  myself  in  the  way 
of  my  duty,  I  visit  the  most  noxious 
cells,  and  tear  no  eviL  I  never  enter 
an  hospital  or  prison  before  breakfast ; 
and  in  an  offensive  room  I  seldom  draw 
my  breath  deeply." 

In  1778,  he  made  a  third  journey  to 
the  continent,  and,  on  his  return,  he  re- 
newed his  survey  of  the  British  prisons, 
and  made  an  examination  of  the  public 
hospitals.  The  further  information 
which  he  thus  obtained,  he  published, 
in  1780,  as  an  appendix  to  nis  former 
work;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  was 


appointed  one  of  the  three  supervisor! 
under  the  act  of  parliament,  which  had 
been  passed  in  the  previous  year,  for 
the  establishment  of  penitentiary  houses 
on  a  plan  of  his  own  recommendation. 
This  office,  for  which  he  had  refused  a 
salary,  he  accepted  on  condition  of  the 
appomtment  of  Dr.  Fothergill  as  one  of 
his  colleagues;  but  the  doctor  soon 
afterwards  dying,  and  some  differences 
having  arisen  between  the  other  super- 
visor and  Mr.  Howard,  he  resigned  it 
in  January,  1781.  Shunning  repose  as 
criminal,  when  further  benefit  to  his 
fellow-creatures  seemed  possible  to  be 
effected,  he  again  Quitted  England,  and 
made  a  tour  througli  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  Poland.  On  his  arrival  at 
St  Petersburgh,  the  empress  sent  to 
invite  him  to  court;  but  his  sublime 
answer  to  the  messenger  was,  "  I  come 
to  visit  the  prisons  of  the  captive,  and 
not  the  courts  or  palaces  of  kings." 
From  this  tour  he  returned  in  about  a 
year;  and,  in  1782,  he  made  another 
complete  survey  of  the  prisons  in  Eng- 
land, and  another  journey  into  Scotland 
and  Ireland.    In  1783,  he  visited  the 

Erisons  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and,  on 
is  return,  having  again  surveyed  the 
prisons  of  thb  country,  he  published,  in 
1784,  an  appendix  of"^  the  additional  in- 
formation he  had  obtained  during  the 
last  three  years,  together  with  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  State  of  the  Prisons, 
with  all  the  supplementary  matter. 

Our  philanthropist  now  turned  his 
attention  to  those  countries  most  af- 
flicted by  the  plague,  and  resolved  to 
visit  the  principal  lazarettos  of  Europe, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  information 
as  to  the  means  of  preventing  its  con- 
tagion. His  intent,  therefore,  as  his 
biographer  observes,  was  nothing  less 
than  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  those 
dangers,  which,  by  other  men,  are  so 
anxiously  avoided;  to  search  out  and 
confront  the  great  foe  of  human  life, 
for  the  sake  of  recognising  his  features, 
and  discovering  the  most  efficacious 
barriers  against  his  assaults.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  scheme,  he,  towards 
the  end  of  1785,  set  out  through  France, 
to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  whence 
he  returned  to  the  former  place,  for  the 
puipose,  as  he  says,  of  going  to  Venice 
with  a  foul  bill,  that  would  necessarily 
subject  him  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
quarantine.     In  his  voyage,   he  was 


uid  HospittJi  I  with  additional  reniirki 

wu  difnlcd  aftei  ■  >mul  ikinnith,  in 

•hkb  Mc.  Howinl  poinUd  one  of  tb« 

Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  great  num- 

work,  taaiing  stated  it  to  be  his  inten- 

Prom Vfnice,  where  hU  hemlth  ud 

tion  "again  to  quit  hn  native  country, 

for  the  purpose  of  rerisiting  Russia, 

cceded  to  Vienna,  >here  he  bad  >  pri- 

Turkey, and  MDie  other  countries,  and 

me  andience  wiih  the  Emperor  Joaph 

eitending  his  tour  in  the  east."  he  set 

Ihc  Second,  who  treated  him  wiih  great 

off  from   London,  in   the  summer  of 

swiitT,   an 
ftiends  to 


diadpUoe, 
lntell«enc 


and  promised  to  adopt 
.__  !■__  .!_  --ipro.enieni 
abroad,  he 


Iraordim 


arr  degree.     Ii 
■litienihonlji  afterwards,  he 

■  calls  "  (he  oihi 
he  writes.  "01 


why  could  not  aij  friends,  < 
bow  much  I  detest  such  pai 
stopped  such  a  baity  measure  I— 
prime  man,  with  some  peculiuil 
wished '--    ■- 


-Indeed,  my  friend,  I  onnat 
thought  of  b«ng  thus  dragged 
oDi.      i[  dennges  and  confounds  all 
my  Khemct — my  exaltation  is  my  &11, 

On  hii  airiTil,  therefore,  in  England, 
in  1787,  he  reiiised  to  direct  the  dis- 
posal of  the  turn  collected,  (£1,HW,) 
part  of  wliich  was  reciiimed  by  the 
sotMciibers,  and  the  remainder  ic ft  un- 
touched nniil  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  this  and  the  following  year,  he 
acain  nuled  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
wiiere  he  inipected  the  Proleitant 
Charter  School,  with  a  new  to  the  re- 
farmation  of  the  various  abuses  which, 
ift  a  former  *liit,  he  had  obaerred,  and 
reported  to  a  cDmmillee  of  the  Irish 
bouse  of  commons.  WhiUt  at  Dublin, 
be  was  created  L.L.D.,  and  at  Glasgow 
and  Liverpool  he  was  enrolled  among 
their  honorary  tnetnben.  On  hi)  return 
bocne,  having  uain  inspected  the  pri- 
BODs  in  England,  and  the  hulkt  on  the 
Tbunei,  he  published  an  account  of 
his  hist  laborious  invetligaiions,  in  An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Lauretloain 
Europe,  with  titfou*  Papers  relative  to 
the  Plague ;  together  with  Further 
Uhaerrauoni  on  sonw  Portign  Pritoni 


!iled  through  Ol 
to  Pelersbiirgh  and  Moscow,  and  from 
thence  to  a  Russian  leitlemenC  e*Hed 
Cherion,  on  the  ri*ei  Dnieper.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Palmer,  the  principal 
object  of  Mr.  Howard's  last  tmeli,  was 
to  try  the  effect  of  James's  powders  in 


I,  he  adminiilered  that 


-e  he  n. 


I  attendancs 
tern,  he  hjmielf  caught 
and,  although  Prince 
him  hb  own  physician. 


Potemkin 

he  died  on  the  20ih  of  January,  17901 
He  expired  with  perfect  resignation, 
and  was  buried  in  the  garden  of  the 
rilU  of  M.  Dauphin«,  at  his  own  re- 
quest; obiening,  ashe  made  it,  "  that 
he  should  there  be  equally  near  (o 
heaven,  as  if  brought  back  toBngland." 
His  death,  which  was  lamented  not 

loss  to  the  whole  civilised  world,  was 
announced  in  the  London  Gssetle,  an 


iloyed 


Several  poet)  of  em 
(heir  (aienti  in  his  praise  ;  ana,  witr 
the  remainder  of  the  subscription  be' 
fore  alluded  to,  a  monumental  ilalue 
executed  by  Bacon,  was  erected  to  hii 
memory  in  St.  Paul's.  All  his  biogra- 
pher) have  vied  with  each  other  in 
striving  to  do  justice   to  hit  exalted 

on  Mr.  Howard  ii  to  be  compared  U 
that  pronounced  by  Mr.  Burke,  pre. 


;.ss;r 


L  and  hearts  of 
He  has  visited  all  Europe, 
vey   the    tumptuousnets  of 


I   (oTiD  a  aole   of  the  curioMly   of 
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modern  art;  not  to  collect  medals,  or 
collate  manuscripts ;  but  to  dive  into 
the  depths  of  duneeons ;  to  plunge  into 
the  infection  of  hospitals ;  to  survey 
the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to 
take  the  gauge  and  dimension  of  mi- 
sery, depression,  and  contempt ;  to  re- 
member the  for^tten,  to  attend  to  the 
neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to 
compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of 
all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is 
original,  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as 
it  is  of  humanity." 

In  person,  Mr.  Howard  was  slightly 
beneath  the  middle  size  ;  with  a  long, 
sallow  countenance,  and  an  appearance 
somewhat  mean  and  forbidding,  at  first 
sight.  His  manners  will  be  better 
appreciated  if  we  say  that  they  denoted 
rather  the  ChrisUan  than  the  gentle- 
man ;  though,  even  in  the  most  worldly 
sense  of  the  word,  he  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  the  qualities  of  the  latter. 
This  was  particularly  exemplified  in 
his  conduct  towards  women,  to  whom 
he  paid  particular  attention  and  respect; 
ana  it  is  related  of  him,  that  whilst  on 
his  passage  from  Holyhead  to  Dublin, 
when  the  packet  was  much  crowded, 
he  resignea  his  bed  to  a  maid-servant, 
and  slept  upon  the  floor.  He  was 
averse  to  general  society,  but  threw  off 
his  naturai  reserve  in  the  select  com- 
pany of  the  few,  whose  sentiments  were 
similar  to  his  own,  and  conversed  vrith 
great  fluency  and  animation.  As  neither 
his  youth  nor  his  fortune  had  led  him 
into  dissipation,  his  disgust  increased 
with  his  years  at  the  conduct  and  lan- 
guage of  the  profligate,  which  he  never 
wanted  the  moral  courage  to  denounce, 
whenever  either  came  under  his  obser- 
vation. In  private,  he  set  an  example 
of  all  the  religious,  moral,  and  domestic 
duties;  which  he  regulated  with  the 
order  of  a  system,  inculcated  with  the 
solicitude  of  a  parent,  and  enforced  with 
the  authority  of  a  master.  His  charity 
had  no  bounds  save  those  of  prudence ; 
and,  lest  he  might  incur  the  guilt  of 
pecuniary  accumulation,  he  left  no  part 
of  his  income  unexpended ;  and  refused 
to  leave  more  than  a  small  portion  to 
his  son,  saying,  that  it  was  iniquitous 
to  provide  for  one  the  luxuries,  whilst 
so  many  remuned  without  the  neces- 
saries, of  life.  In  mentioning  his  son, 
we  pass  over  in  silence  the  charges  that 
have  been  brought  against  Mr.  Howard 


of  parental  cruelty,  as  they  have  been 
indisputably  proved  to  have  had  no 
foundation  wnatever.  His  ideas  of 
education  were  certainly  peculiar,  and 
he  was  resolute  in  adopting  them ;  but 
his  firmness  never  degenerated  into 
harshness,  nor  his  peremptoriness  into 
anger.  A  disposition  to  censure,  rather 
than  to  praise,  has  also  been  attributed 
to  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  public 

Klans;  but,  however  this  may  be,  as 
Ir.  Aikin  justly  observes,  '*  a  Hercules, 
going  about  to  destroy  monsters,  cannot 
be  expected  to  use  all  the  fair  forms 
of  life."  In  his  mode  of  living  he  was 
abstemious,  even  to  excess;  and  it  is 
related  of  him,  that  when  travelling, 
although  he  always  ordered  his  supper 
with  beer  and  wine,  he  would  make 
his  man  attend  and  take  it  away,  whilst 
he  was  preparing  his  bread  and  milk. 
Piety  was  one  of  the  most  decided  fea- 
tures of  our  philanthropist's  character ; 
nor  were  his  thoughts  less  than  his 
actions  imbued  vrith  the  spirit  of  pure 
religion.  He  lived  and  died  a  moderate 
Calvinist,  and  some  have  asserted  that 
he  was  a  predestinarian ;  but  the  ma- 
ture deliberation  by  which  all  his  plans 
were  preceded,  suffidently  confutes 
this  supposition.  With  respect  to  his 
mental  capacities,  Mr.  Howard  was  not, 
in  a  high  degree,  possessed  of  exten- 
sive comprehension,  nor  of  the  faculty 
of  generalising ;  but  was  rather  a  man 
of  detail,  of  laborious  accuracy,  and 
minute  examination.  '*  I  am  the  plod- 
der," he  used  to  say,  *'  who  goes  about 
to  collect  materials  for  men  of  genius 
to  make  use  of."  In  politics  he  joined 
no  party,  but  was  strongly  opposed 
to  aristocratical  influence,  and  gloried 
in  the  triumph  of  American  inde- 
pendence. 

To  an  indignation  at  whatever  was 
unjust  or  oppressive,  he  joined  great 
firmness  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
rights ;  in  proof  of  which,  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  related: — Whilst  tra- 
velling in  the  King  of  Prussia's  domi- 
nions, his  carriage  was  met  by  that  of 
a  courier  in  a  part  of  the  road  where 
it  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  more 
than  one  vehicle  passing.  Mr.  Howard 
asserting  that  the  courier  ought  to  have 
blown  bis  horn,  refused  to  turn  back ; 
and  the  former  being  equally  obstinate, 
both  remained  in  their  respective  equi- 
pages for  a  considerable  time,  till  the 


cmricr  11  lenfth  gaie  hit,  ind  luf- 
frrcd  the  phiUnthrDmit  to  drire  oil 
In  idditlon  (0  Ihc   iiorki   ■Irudy 

coniHbuml  a  frw  papen  lo  the  Fhila- 

Ing  ■  mruJmlion  of  tti'e  Grmnd  Duke  tit 
TuKuiT'i  new  code  of  criinina]  law; 
and,   in  1791,  appeared  an  Appenilil, 

Foreign  Fiiioni  and  Hotpitiii,  col- 
lenedbyhiminhit  lutlour.     In  con- 


qiule  hai  Ijeen  thr  posEhumouf  he 
of  the  eounlry  ihal  gave  him  bir 
one  of  the  grealeit,  beenuie  one  i 
bell,  of  men.    In  (racing  the  p 


pleaiing;  reliaf  to  L 
and  ibadoHi  nwt  o' 
Ihnw  wbc,  in  the  rm 


teniy.  Dui  hit  name  hai  acquired  » 
latting,  ifi  nolteleit,  fame;  indilihough 
amid  the  bubblei  that  now  and  ihen 
ipriog  lo  the  lurface  of  the  timen,  from 
the  lumullueiu  lubiidiugt  of  indiiiduil 


undiiiiiniihed  purity,  and  be  again 
iicmpbied  with  the  legard  due  to 


CAFTAIH  JAMES  COOK. 


This  celebnUd  narlgator,  the  ion  of 
a  labouring  man  It  Marton,  in  IheNorlh 
Riding  oIYorkihire,  oai  born  there  on 
the  17 ih  of  October,  172S,  and  receJTed 
hit  education  at  the   eipeme  of  Mr. 


liced  to  a  haberdiihcr,  but  omng  to 

iodennirn  were  cancelled,  and  hiving 
an  inrlination  to  the  tea.  he  bound  hiiri- 
Kir  for  Kven  yean  to  Mexri.  Walker, 
of  Whitby,  iiha  hid  «Tet*l  veueli 
in  the  col  trade.  Haiing  sflrrwudi 
•erred  £ir  i  few  yean  ai  ■  cannnon 

Urmit.  Wilkei^rifaipi,  i^hich  ca^ 
dty  be  diipUyed  great  anidulty  in 
acq^uiring  a  knowledge  of  practical  naTi- 
gaiioo.     Being  in  London  in  the  ipring 


lolaiitBriiy  on  board  the  Ragle,  of  liiiy 
suDi.   Hindiligtneeinthiiveuclgiintd 

promolion  being  fontarded  by  private 
intemt,  he  nai,  on  [he  ISih  of  Miv, 
I7S9,  appointed  muter  of  the  Mercury, 
whicli  tailed  to  America,  lo  j.>i.<  the  fled 
engaged  In  the  UfKt  of  (iutbcc    On 


the  loundingi  of  the  St  Liwrence,  be- 
tween Orleini  and  the  north  thure,  m 
well  u  to  lurvey  the  mut  dangeroui 
plrtf  of  the  river  below  Quebee,  which 

perlbrmrd. 

On  ihe  !!nd  of  September,  be  icai 
appointed  mailer  of  the  Northuniber- 
lind,  •uiioned  U  Hiilifu.  where  lie 
flrit  read  Euclid,  and  tLiidJed  iheKience 
of  ulronomy-  Hiving  milled  at  tbe 
re-capluie  of  Newfoundland,  with  ilie 
Northumberlind,  he,  in  1703,  rrlumed 
to  England,  at  tlie  end  of  the  year,  and 
married  Misi  F.liiibeth  Batlt,  at  Bark- 
ing, in  Ehh.  Kiriy  in  1763,  lie  went 
a«t  with  Ciptain  GreaTet,  to  Newfound- 
land, it  lurvryorofilBcouti!  and,  in 
the  fuliurting  year,  iccompanied  Sir 
Hugh  Palii>cr  to  Labiidor  ind  New- 
foundland, in  the  cipicity  of  mariaa 
tuneyor,  a  diuaiion  In  which  be  con- 
Itoued  till  1767.  While  Ihiuemphiyed, 
be  tranimiiud  to  the  Royal  Suaely, 
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^■^■BdharfUri 


appointed  to  tbfe  eommand  of  the  En- 
deavour, in  which  he  sidled  toOtaheite, 
accompanied  hy  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Joseph)  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solander,  with 
a  view  of  making  astronomical' ohserva* 
tions  on  a  transit  of  Venus  ovtr  the 
sun's  disk,  expected  to  take  place  in 
1769. 

Having  accomplished  this  object, 
Lieutenant  Cook  traced  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  Holland,  which  he  named 
New  South  Wales,  and  ascertained  its 
separation  from  New  Guinea*  by  passing 
through  the  intersecting  channel,  which 
he  named  Endeavour  Straits,  and  made 
various  other  valuable  discoveries. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  voyage, 
he  displayed  the  greatest  firmness  in 
the  many  dangers  he  had  to  enoounter; 
and,  inliis  intercourse  with  the  natives 
of  the  different  places  at  which  the 
vessel  touched,  he  evinced  equal  pru« 
dence  and  humanity.  He  not  only 
severely  punished  every  act  of  wanton 
agg/ession  on  the  part  of  his  crew, 
'  but  forbade  them,  when  assailed  in  their 
turn,  by  the  natives,  to  defend  them- 
selves with  the  spirit  of  retaliation.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  repelled  an  attack  of  the  New 
Zealanderswith  an  intemperance  which 
he  afterwards  regretted,  and  which  he 
attempts  to  palliate  by  saying  that  the 
nature  of  his  service  reauired  him  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  tneir  country, 
which  he  could  only  do  by  forcing  it  m 
a  hostile  manner,  or  guning  admission 
through  the  confidence  and  good-will  of 
the  people.  This,  although  no  justifica- 
tion of  the  sanguinary  part  he  confesses 
to  luive  acted,  may  be  accepted  as  an 
excuse  from  one,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
own  subordinate  notions  and  professional 
ambition,  had  under  his  command  a  set 
of  men,  who,  according  to  Haw  kes  worth, 
all  along  showed  as  much  inclination  to 
destroy  the  ^diantas  a-sportbrnan  does 
to  kill  the  game  he  pursues.  After 
encountering  many  difficulties  in  the 
voyage  home,  and  having  lost  by  dis- 
ease upwards  of  thirty  of  the  crew,  the 
Endeavour  arrived  in  England  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1771;  and  on  the  29ih 
of  August  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Cook 
was  made  a  captain  in  the  navy.  An 
account  of  this  voyage,  drawn' up  by 
Mr.  Hawkesworth,  was  given  to  'the 
public,  who  read  it,  says  Gorton,  "  with 
''■Q  avidity,  proport'oned  to  the  novelty 


of  the  adventures  which  it  recorded." 
In  the  following  year,  the  sulidect  of 
our  memoir  was  appointed  to  command 
anotlier  expedition,  which  had  been  re- 
solved on,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a 
drcumpolar  southern  continenL  He 
accordingly  set  sail  in  the  Resolution, 
accompanied  by  the  Adventure;  and, 
after  having  proceeded  as  far  south  as  the 
latitude  of  seventy-one  degrees,  where 
a  barrier  of  ice  opposed  fisrther  progress, 
he  discovered  beyond  the  possibihty  of 
doubt,  that  no  southern  continent  ex- 
isted. '  Among  the  valuable  fruits  of  this 
expedition  may  be  mentioned,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  extent  of  the  Archipelago 
of  the  New  Hebrides ;  and  of  New  Cale- 
donia, which,  next  to  New  Zealand,  is 
the  largest  island  in  the  Padfic  Ocean. 
During  his  voyage.  Captain  Cook  also 
discovered  a  method  of  successfully 
treatine  the  scurvy,  and  other  diseases 
general  among  seamen,  which  he  found 
so  effectual  that  only  one  man  was  lost 
by  sickness  in  the  three  years  of  ihe 
vessel's  absence  from  England.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain, 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1775;  and  .was, 
three  day^s  afterwards,  appointed  a 
captain  in  Green vrich  Hospital,  a  situa- 
tion intended  to  afford  him  a  pleasing 
reward  for  his  illustrious  services.  The 
narrative  of  his  second  voyage  was  com- 
posed by  himself;  but  was  prepared  for 
the  press  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Douglas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. In  Maroli,  1776,  our  voyager 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ro^al 
Society ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  havmg 
eontributed  the  best  experimentaUpaper 
to  their  transactions,  the  subject  of 
which  was.  the  means  he  had  taken  to 
preserve  tne  health  of  the  crew  of  the 
Resolution,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
Copleian  gold  medal. 

Before,  however,  he  could  receive 
this  honour,  he  had  already  set  out 
on  his  third  and  last  expedition,  the 
object  of  which  was,  to  determine 
whether  a  maritime  communication 
existed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  in  the  arctic  regions  of  the  globe. 
The  Resolution  wa»  accompanied  by 
the  Discovery;  and',  though  the  main 
object  of  the  expedition  was  not  accom- 
plished, several  new  islands  were  dis- 
covered in  the  South  Pacific,  as  well  as 
a  group  of  islands  jn  the  North  Tar. tic, 


ind  m  coniider^lfl  porlLon  of  thv 
wattm  CDUt  of  Sonh  Amcria.  The 
prindp«1inteKitoflh«Toyig«,howeT(r, 
■ri*n  fntm  the  nliinitoiu  drninuaani 
ohirb  oreurral  at  Owhyhee,  in  ulind 
who«  inh>bit«Pl»  «Mnwd  mora  nume- 
nMU  )ind  powerful  Ihia  thou  of  my  of 
the  oihen  thil  CspUin  Cook  bmi  jn- 
fiouily  dbcoTered.  During  K<ren  wecki 
nnployed  in  eiploHng  the  iroull  of  thij 
tilliid.  he  condnDed  to  be  on  the  moM 


of  tbdl  linceritT.  Owing,  how- 
mr,  TO  im€  petty  thefti  eommilted  by 
the  inhibituiu,  and  menied  by  Cip- 
t*lD  Cook,  •  feeling  of  lioitlliiy  (prang 
Dp,  vhlch  led  to  open  rupture.  At 
len^,  (be  large  cutler  of  the  Diicoiery 
hiTing  been  itolen,  our  loyiger,  al- 
lended  by  a  UeulenanE  of  marinei,  a 
■cijeanc,  a  corporal,  and  tewen  private 
men,  went,  on  the  Uth  of  February, 
ITTS,  on  Ihore,  Intending  to  uiie  the 
pcnnn  of  the  king,  to  be  kept  M  a 
noatage,  till  the  boat  ihould  be  reilored. 
It  appean,  that  tbe  king  ihoirrd  no 
nnwilungneit  to  go  on  Inurd;  but  hit 
uibjecti,  who  had  preiiomly  armed 
ibemaelTci,  would  not,  on  his  arriral  at 
the  beach,'  allow  bim  to  le(>«  thtni. 
Captain  Cook,  ledng  the  danger  of 
hit  tituatjon,  wai  about  to  give  hii 
ord*r(  to  rtlmbark,  when  a  none  wai 
thrown  U  him,  and  he  reaented  [he 
Innlt  by  a  dlachargt  of  imall  ihoi  fiooi 
hii  piitol ;  an  attack  wu  now  made 
on  the  mariner,  (om*  of  whom  were 
killed,  and  Cook  having  made  a  rignal 
to  the  boati  of  the  DiKovery,  which 
■rat  either  not  lufficiently  underitood, 
or  not  prompily  enough  obeyed,  re- 
mained undefended  againii  the  reient- 
nient  of  (he  nativei.  The  farema>l  of 
hii  piuiuen  •eemed  at  flnt  undeter- 
mined  to  ilrike  him;   but,  at  length. 


Saving  him  a  blow  on  the  back  of  th« 
fad,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was 
ultimate!]'  denwtehed  by  a  itroke  rnm 
a  club.     Hii  body,  or  rather  a  porlioi 


I  nuodation 


;  and  wu  committed 


The  death  of  Ihii  graat  leaman  wM 
lamented  ai  a  national  miafonune,  and 
borh  at  home  and  abroad,  poathunroui 
honouii  were  paid  to  hii  metnory.     A 

(truck  by  order  of  the  Royil  Sodely  i 
hii  eulogy  wai  pronounced  in  the  Flo- 


of  Kveral  Britiih  poeta,  ar 
and  three  lurviving  aoni 
lioned  lif  government. 


oned  In  the  verwi 


pooewed    g«nini  Id 

•n  ciiiiiiEni  oirgree,  great  appllcatioa, 
and  a  large  extent  of  idenliac  know. 
ledge.     Though  hii  opportunitiei  wero 


penevemnce  in  difficulty,  and  fortti 
in  danger;  and  had  luch  a  reliance 
hii  own  judgment 


an  eicellen 


to  tieep  calmly  in  the  moii 
Uioni.  In  print*  life  he 
nable  character,  and  waa 

I  tteady  friend.     Hii  man- 


particle  of  TanitT.  In  penon  he  wai 
aboTe  lii  feet  high;  having  a  amall 
head,  n»e  well  ihaped,  eya  quick  and 
piercing,  and  a  countenance  which  kilo- 
gether  had  an  air  of  aualerlty. 


JAUBS    BKUCE. 


M  placed  under  the  care  of  h 
.barHiterin  London,  who  kt 
January,   1T4S,  to  Khaol,  i 


aw.  Mere  he  M  iueec«fiilly  pro- 
ed  hii  itndiei,  thai  Dr.  Cox,  the 

Fnd.  "When  you  mitt  to  Mr. 
f't  father  about  hii  ion,  you  cuinot 
:o  much ;  fcir  he  ii  a*  promiilng  a 
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yMing  man*  as  ever  I  had  under  my 
care;  and,  for  his  years,  I  never  saw 
his  fellow."  From  Harrow,  he  went, 
for  a  few  months,  to  a  private  academy, 
where  he  renewed  his  classical  studies, 
and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French, 
drawing,  arithmetic  and  geometry.  In 
the  November  of  1747,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  in- 
tention of  studying  the  law ;  which,  at 
ills  father's  desire,  he  had  determined 
on  adopting  as  his  profesuon.  Disin- 
clination, however,  and  ill-health,  in- 
duced him,  in  the  spring  of  1748,  to 
relinquishfor  ever  the  sedenury  labours 
of  a  law  student;  and  being  threatened 
with  consumption,  he  retired  to  Scot- 
land, where  ne  remained  until  1753. 
la  the  Jul^  of  that  year,  he  went  to 
London^  with  the  intention  of  embark- 
ing for  the  East- Indies,  where  he  pnr- 
posed  settling  as  a  free  trader,  under  the 

Eatronage  ofthe  Company,  to  whom  he 
ad  already  prepared  a  petition.  An 
attachment,  however,  fruiiirated  this 
design;  and,  in  February,  1754,  he 
married  a  Miss  Allan,  daughter  of  a 
deceased  wine-merchant;  and,  for  a 
short  time,  held  a  share  in  the  business. 
Tliis  he  relinquished  on  the  death  of 
Ilia  wife,  which  happened  in  Paris, 
eight  months  after  her  marriage;  and 
such  was  the  bigotry  of  the  catholics 
towards  protestants,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  inter  her  at  midniglit,  and  to 
steal  a  grave  in  the  burying  ground  as- 
signed to  the  English  embassy. 

After  this  event,  he  again  turned  his 
attention  to  literature,  and  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese tongues,  as  well  as  the  art  of 
drawing ;  all  of  which  studies  he  pursued 
with  a  view  to  their  utility  in  the  future 
travels  that  he  secretly  contemplated. 
At  the  cummencement  of  tlie  vintage 
season,  in  July,  1757,  he  embarked  lor 
the  coniiitent;  and,  after  landing  at 
Corunna,  traversed  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  he  sojouraed  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  devoting  much  attention  to  the 
social  and  political  state  of  tliuse  coun- 
tries. At  the  beginning  of  1758,  he 
passed  over  the  Pyrenees  to  France; 
thence  down  the  Rhine-  i.ito  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  whence  he  was 
recalled  to  England,  in  Jiily,  by  a  lett.  r 
announcing  the  death  oi  his  father. 
Whilst  at  Brussels,  havtn<?  taken  th? 
tof  a  jroung  stranger,  insulted  in  hi.s 


presence,  he  was  challenged  to  fight  a 
duel,  in  which  he  severelj  wounded  his 
^antagonist,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  the 
city.  The  death  of  his  father  entitled 
him  to  an  inheritance  which  afforded 
him  ample  means  of  eflldently  and  unin- 
terruptedly pursuing  the  studies,  which 
were  necessary  to  the  success  of  his 
designs;  and,  by  the  vear  1761,  he  had 
collected  most  of  the  (hitch  and  Italian 
books  on  the  subject  of  oriental  litera- 
ture. He  bad  also  made  great  progress 
in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  lan^iages, 
to  the  study  of  which  was  owing  his 
determination  to  explore  the  sources  of 
tlie  Nile; 

About  this  time,  tt  rupture  being  an- 
ticipated between  England  and  Spain, 
he  visited  Mr.  Wood,  the  under-secre- 
tary  of  state,  whom  he  requested  to  lay 
before  the  minister,  Mr,  Pitt,  a  plan  he 
had  concerted,  when  abroad,  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  latter  country,  by 
attacking  Gallicia,  in  Ferrol.  After 
much  negotiation,  his  suggestion  was 
adopted  by  the  ministry,  but  it  was 
subsequently  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
Portuguese  ambassador  having  repre- 
sented the  great  dan^r  that  would 
result  to  his  country  from  such  an 
expedition.  Chngrined  at  the  failure 
of  his  military  p'oject,  he  meditated 
returning  to  Scotland,  where  the  recant 
discovery  of  some  valuable  m'nes  on  his 
estate  would  have  enabled  him  to  live 
with  comfort  and  independence,  when 
he  received  a  mes<<age  from  Lord  llaii- 
fax,  requesting  to  see  him  before  he 
left  London.  His  lordship  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  Brace's  retirement ;  and,  alter 
hinting  to  him  the  encouragement  which 
the  king  would  bestow  on  enterprise  and 
discovery,  suggested  Africa  to  him,  as 
a  fit  region  A)r  the  exercise  of  both ; 
and,  as  a  further  inducement  to  his 
visiting  that  country,  offered  him  the 
situation  of  consiil-j^eneral  at  Algiers, 
with  leave  to  appoint  a  vice-consul  in 
his  absence.  He  promised  him,  in  addi- 
tion, the  rewards  stipulated  in  the 
affair  of  Ferrol,  and  advanrement  to 
a  higher  diplomatic  station,  if  he  made 
wide  incursions  into  the  former  country. 
He  at  length  acceded  to  the  proposal 
of  Lord  Halifax,  and,  in  June,  17G2, 
havwig  previou:ily  been  introduced  to 
the  king,  srt  out  lor  Africa.  Me  readied 
that  country  on  the  20lh  of  March, 
17G3;  when  such  was  hi^  knowledge  of 


luly.  >bcre  h>  nude  h 
>riuuinpl(4indrmni: 


idpal  dliei  or 

ML  be  Buo  in- 
Ulion  on  (lie 
lie  or   Roioc. 

I  .1  Alpr™,  « 
1  him  ud  the 


frooi  tial  oriffiriaJLy  prEffHb 
Britiita   ftucl.    wtre  Hiieii 


CTtlLy   prejudiced    igairut  Liin,   by   ■ 

Cjr  hiutile  to  falm  at  Allien,  Ueaied 
nmmuniauon  ler*  ligbtly;  and,  in 
U>r,  1765.  beins  recalled  u  Ensluid, 
ht  *u  eompeUed,  diher  .u  BlMndan 
Ibe  prindpal  dedgo  of  hli  reudence  in 
BvMry,  or  ut  make  lut  intended  ei- 

■onw    ran^eration,  he    idapicd    ilie 


llU  oay  iMUiei 


IT  Tunii,  iloppinR,  en 
■tUtia  and  Luthage, 


hewu  «Miii(d  by  ■  yoiine  BologneK 

rrum'lUlT!"  In  one  o7"l^i  irAiniou 
into  the  intrrior  or  the  counlty,  he 
dimneied  Ciitk,  the  apiui  of  Syphii, 
■rhcnrt  he  ralumed  to  Tunii,  and 
tuned  Ihencc  for  Tiipol),  bj  way  of 
Ckbi   ind    GerbL     On   enlering    the 

be  wii  uucked  by  the  Anbi,  and 
eooiKlled  lo  return  to  Tunli,  ohcre 
he  leiuaiiied  till  Auguii,  1756,  «hei.  be 
cniHidlhede>erlinf(i'et]',«ndaniied 
>1  Tripoli.  He  neil  proceedM),  uiou 
■he  Guir  of  Srdn,  lo  Dcngui  and  Ptolo- 
meia.  and  ■hortly  alierwardi.  Ml  nil 


again  upon  the  African  ihore,  with  Ihe 
lou  of  e.erjF  thing  but  hit  drawing) 
and  boolUr  tfitich  he  had  rortunalely 
ilnpaichni  froni  Tr 


ealed,  h 


«  place  of  hi»  ihip- 
aped.bTt  French  t«wI, 


n  be  HBi  detained  by  • 


intermittent  li 
1707,  when  li 
Rhodi 


■mbut  he  c. 


le  ISih  of  Sep! 
hji  JourDCy  10  Balbei:,  irhich  he 

ting  relumed  to  Tiipol],  )el  obi, 
in  *  few  ueeki.  for  Palmyra.  After 
making  kereraidrawingi,  wbich,a*  well 
■I  tliose^r  Bolbec,  he  aOerwardi  pre- 
KDlcd  u  Ihe  liiDg,  hi  tntcUed  aleag  Ike 
coaii  lo  Laukia,  Amiuch,  >nd  Alnpo, 
where  he  wuttlaekcd  by  •  (cim,  (rotii 
which  he,  Willi  grsatdtffinilty  recoTered. 
About  Ihii  lime,  mcdltatiiiR  the.  du- 

Aleppo  fur  Aieiandria.  where  lie  arrived 
'     ""■       •         1768.    Fromhence 


rd  by  la 


10  Ituelt 


ilArlied  on  the  Nile  for  Caifs. 
After  impituinii  the  bey  of  ibe  a<y 
with  an  ld»orhu  ikillin  tnedidne  and 
prophecy,  be  tailed  Is  SycDe,->blIing. 
in  hii  way  >hiiher|(he  nilu  ofThebu; 
and,  oa  the  ICth  or  February,  ITM,  Kt 
out  from  Keime,  iliruugfa  ibe  Thebaid 
dCKri,  to  CoHcir.un  Ihe  Red  Sea)  and 
from  IliFnie  proceetled  lo  Tor  and 
Jidda,  Hl.ete  he  landed  on  the  5th  of 
May.  After  making  Kieral  eicurtioni 
in  Arabia  Filii,  he  quilled  Loheia,  on 
Ibe  3rd  of  September,  for  Uaiuah ; 
Hhere,  on  hit  arrival,  he  wa*  delaineO 


pointed    him  gentle 
kiiig'i  bed-chainbcr, 


'd  Uondsr,  the  caplul  of 
_  ran  of  which  city  ap- 
genllemati-iuhir  of   thp 


On  ibe  S7lh  of  Ociobcr,  aller  hav 
taken  an  aciive  part  in  Ihe  cour 
of  Ihe.aovereign,  and  elTecird  levi 

tacked 


ifllhe 


:  dlieonred 
I*  fuilowing 


Murce  of  the  Mile, 

al  Saenla.  on  die  1 

November.     The  Joy   ne  leii  on   me 

"  U  la  catier  la  gucH,  tlian  lo  deactibe 

Dienl:  iiinilinq  in  ihal  ipot  which  had 
balHed  the  geiiiui.  hiilory.  and  inquiry 
of  hclh  anciCDU  and  moderni,  fur  llie 
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course  of  nearly  three  thousand  years. 
Kinss  had  attempted  this  discovery  ai 
the  head  of  armies,  and  each  expedi- 
dition  was  distinguished  from  the  last 
only  by  the  difference  of  the  numbers 
which  had  perished,  and  agreed  alone 
in  the  disappointment  which  had  uni- 
formly, and  without  exception,  followed 
them  alt.     Fame,  riches,  and  honour, 
had  been  held  out,  for  a  series  of  ages,  to 
every  individual  of  the  myriads  those 
princes    commanded,    without   having 
produced  one  man  capable  of  gratifying 
the  curiosity  of  his  sovereign,  or  wiping 
off  the  stain  upon  the  enterprise  and 
abilities  of  piankind,   or  adding  this 
desideratum  for  the  encouragement  of 
geography.    Though    a   mere  private 
Briton,  I  triumphed  here  in  my  own 
mind  over  kin^  and  their  armies ;  and 
every  comparison  was  leading  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  presumption,  when 
the  place  itself  where  1  stood,  the  object 
of  my  vain-glory,  suggested  what  de- 
pressed my  short-lived  triumphs.  I  was 
out  a  few  minutes  arrived  at  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  through  numberless  dangers 
and  sufferings,  the  least  of  which  would 
have  overwhelmed    me,  but   for    the 
continual  goodness  and  protection   of 
Providence;  I  was,  however, then  but 
half  through  my  Journey,  and  all  those 
dan^rs  which  1  had  already  passed, 
awaited  me  again  on  my  return.  I  found 
a  despondency  gaining  ground  fast  upon 
roe,  and  blasting  the  crown  of  laurels 
I  had  too  rashly  woven  for  mysflC" 
After  returning  to  Gondar,  our  tra- 
▼eller  found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
permission  to  proceed  on  his  way  home- 
wards; it  being  a  rule  with  the  inliabitants 
never  to  allow  a  stranger  to  quit  Abys- 
sinia.   A  civil  war  breaking  o«t  ia  the 
country  about  the  period  of  his  intended 
departure,  he  was  compelled  to  remain 
in  It  till  the  December  of  the  following 
Tear,  and  took  part  in  one  of  their 
battles,  in  wliich  his  Taliant  conduct 
was  such  that  the  king  presented  him 
with  a  rich  suit  of  apparel,  and  a  gold 
chidn  of  immense  value.    At  length, 
at  the  end  of  1771,  he  set  out  from 
Gondar,  and,  in  the  February  of  the 
following  year,  arrived  at  Senaar^  where 
he  remained  two  months,  suffering  un- 
der the  most  inhospitable  treatment, 
and  deceived  in  his  supplies  of  money, 
which  compelled  him  to  sell  the  gold 
chain  he  had  been  presented  with.    He  ' 


then  proceeded  by  Chiendi,  and  Goox, 
through  the  Nubian  desert,  and  on  the 
29th  of  November,  reached  Assouan,  on 
the  Nile,  after  a  most  dreadful  and  dan- 

Eerous  journey,  in  the  course  of  which 
e  lost  all  his  camels  and  baggage,  and 
twice  laid  himself  down  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  death.  Having  procured,  how- 
ever, fresh  camels,  he  returned  to  the 
desert  and  recovered  most  part  of  his 
baggage,  with  which,  on  tne  10th  of 
January,  he  arrived  at  Cairo;  where, 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  bey,  he 
obtained  permission  for  English  com- 
manders to  bring  their  vessels  and 
merchandise  to  Suez,  at  well  as  to 
Jidda,  an  advantage  no  other  European 
nation  had  beforo  been  able  to  acquire. 
In  the  beffinning  of  March  he  arrived 
at  Alexandria,  whence  he  sailed  to  Mar- 
seilles; where  he  landed  about  the 
end  of  the  month,  suffering  under  great 
agony  from  a  disease  called  the  Guinea 
worm,  which  totally  disabled  him  from 
walking,  and  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  him  during  his  voyage.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  perils  he  under- 
went, and  the  barbarities  he  witnessed 
in  the  course  of  his  travels,  and  particu- 
larly at  Abyssinia,  yet  even  that  country 
he  left  with  some  regret,  and  would  oftea 
recal,  with  a  feeling  almost  of  tendei^ 
ness,  the  kindnesses  he  had  received 
there,  especially  from  the  ras's  wife, 
Osoro  EsUier,  between  himself  and 
whom,  a  very  affectionate  intimacy  had 
existed. 

AAer  residing  a  few  weeks  in  the 
south  of  France,  he  set  out  for  Paris, 
in  company  with  Buffon,  to  whom  lie 
conununicated  much  valuable  informa- 
tion which  that  celebrated  naturalist  has 
acknowledged  in  his  advertisement  to 
the  third  volume  of  the  History  of  Birds. 
His  health  being  still  unconnrmed,  he 
left  the  French  capital  in  July,  and 
made  a  second  tour  into  Iiajyi  where  he 
resided  till  the  spring  of  1774,  when  he 
again  returned  to  France,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  England,  which  he  reached 
m  June  following,  after  an  absence  of 
twelve  vears.  Previously  to  leaving 
Scotland,  he  had  contracted  an  engage- 
ment with  a  lady,  whom,  during  his 
travels,  he  never  forgot;  and  he  was 
so  incensed,  on  his  arrival  at  Home,  on 
hearing  that  khe  had  married  an  Italian 
marqucM,  that  he  insisted  on  fighting 
with  her  husband,  who,  however,  de- 


rltncd  Ih*  challenot.  Afltr  rtDuIntng 
•ome  month)  in  LaDdon,  he  returned 
IB  hii  mandon  •!  Kinnalrd,  to  regulue 

gntllj  disordered  in  conKaurnce  of 
taiirelationihiTiaviuppofted  nim  deed, 
And  tiken  pofeeisoa  of  ^eat  pert  of 

uf  wbtch,'he  married  the  daughter  of 
ThDaiu  Dundia,  Eiq  .of  Fingaak,  who, 
ttui  bearing  him  three  children,  died 
in  the  aprlns  of  ITU. 


ong  Ihni 


lutile 


aTeilen,  bowcTet. 
.  Salt,  one  of  bii 


rr  part  Dl 


mniry,  though  manr  of  ikem 
mil  >cmain  doubiful  and  unauthenii- 
caUd.  Such  ■»•  the  elTecl  of  the  re- 
porti  circulated  agvlnit  fail  vvorii,  ihac. 


r.  Clarke, 


for  nrinlina  ai 
the^th  of  A) 


ra; 


I  into  French,  hu 
cuialed  on  the  con- 
nude  arrangementj 


April,  179*,  he  feU  down  t 

of  hU  maoiion  at  Kinnaiid,  wb 

in  the  act  of  handing  a  lady  to  dinn 

and  expired  the  following  morning. 

TheperwnofUr.  Bruce  being  neai 


hia  mien    wai    dinufled,  and    almo 
hau^ty.     lie  paid  pi    '     ' 


a,  eipeaally  di 


-  - ^--- „„..._ ItaTd., 

evented  him  ftom  appearing  in  the 
Ht  elegant  eoitume  or  the  diSerent 
nniria  he  Tinted.     He  waa  aa  excel- 

icrriug  markamaa;  and,  for  hit  tkili 
the  latter  capacity,  waa  miitiken  bj 
e  barbarian),  who  were  'jniquiinled 


with  the  UM  of  fire-amu,  Ibr  a  magi- 
cian. In  addition  to  hit  numeroiu 
litriaiy  accomplithtnenu,  he  acc^uired 
Bconudenible  knowledge  of  phyiicand 
■urgery,  which  lie  practiced  with  great 
lucceu  in  Africa  and  Abyuinia.  He 
poiaeued  a  mind  prudent  and  vigorous, 
and  a  ipirit  untameable  by  danger  or 

BnaDy  to  eniure  the  tucceu  of  hit  moct 
amhitiout  project),  lo  Abyuinia  he . 
diicovered  a  .plant  very  Mrviceable  in 
ca9«  of  dyHntery ;  and  brought  the 


gnglaji 


ti  finder. 


din 
atoTAbyialnla, 


the  Red  Sea, 

The  doubt  which  prevailed  retpecting 
the  troth  of  bii  iunati>e>,  wat  in  a 
great  degree  owing  to  the  habit  he  had 
'  '"  "  own  eiplviti,  which  he 
ith  a  colouring  of  romance 
wetkea  the  credulity  of 


!llil« 

illiahe 

lUted 
itheann.    Hit  account  of  hl> 
t  of  much 


."JfS 


ED,  by  Bipiring  lo  know- 
ce  which  he  had  not  luS- 


LCitr,  in  all  iottancet  where  he 
It  deeeined  .hlmtelf!  and  hii  ob- 
Dn>  were  the  beic  whidi  a  man, 
led  with  luch  initrumeou,  and 

,ling  for  hii  life,  could  obtain." 

u  often  pompoui  and  01 


of   the  grcateit  king  In 
■  not  the  cu.tom  of  my 

prineei  wiihaui  the  app: 

„  ....  ....... -J  of  Palmyra  and  Balb_., 

he  uied  to  ipeak  of  them  ai  "  the  moil 
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fr»m  Robert  Brace,  King  of  Scotliindt.a 
circumsUnce  he  wm  excessively  proud 
of;  and  he  once  said  to  a  friend,  that 
**  he  was  entitled  to  give  his  servants 
royal  livery."  He'  occupied  much  of 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  museum,  in  his  own  house, 
which  contained  many  rare  and  valuable 
curiosities. 

He  expressed  an  «tter  contempt  for 
all  kinds  of  suspicion  with  regard  to 
his  veracity,  which  he  could  never  be 
prevailed  on  to  take  any  pains  to  sub- 
stantiate. When  requested,  by  his 
friends,  to  alter  or  explain  any  thing, 
he  would  sternly  repeat,  "  What  liiave 
written,  1  have  written  1"  with  ^which 
worda  he  concluded  the  preface  to  his  tra- 
vels. **  Dining  out,  one  day,"  says  Migor 
Head,  *'at  the  house  of  a  niend,  a  gen- 
tleanan  present  observed,  *  that  it  was 
impotsible  the  natives  of  Abyssinia  could 
eat  raw  meat;'  on  which,  Bruce  without 
saying  a  word,  left  the  table,  and  shortly 
returned  fW>m  the  kitchen  with  a  piece 
of  raw  beef-steak,  peppered  and  salted 
in  the  Abyssinian  fashion,  and  said  to 
the  gentlenuui,  *  Sir,  you  will  eat  that, 
or  Qght  me  {'  the  person  addressed  chose 


to  do  the  former,  when  Bruce  calmly 
observed,  *  Now,  sir,  you  wiU  never 
again  say  it  is  impassible.***  Major 
Head  also  relates  tne  following  anec- 
dote :  *'  Single-speech  Hamilton,  wlio 
was  Brace's  first  cou^n,  one  evening 
said  to  him,  *  that  to  convince  the  world 
•of  iris  power  of  drawing,  he  need  only 
draw  something  then  in  as  good  a  style 
as  those  paintings  which  it  had  been  said 
were  done  for  him  by  his  Italian  artist' 
*  Gerard !'  replied  Brace,  very  gravely, 
'  you  made  one  fine  speech,  and  the 
world  doubted  its  being  your  own  com- 
poudon ;  but, 'if  you  will  stand  up  now 
here,  and  make  another  speech  as  good, 
we  shall  believe  it  to  have  been  your 
own. 

He  used  to  teach  his  daughter,  who 
was  scarcely  twelve  years  old,  the 
proper  mode  of  pronouncing  the  Abys- 
sinian words,  "that  he  might  leave," 
as  he-s«d,  "  some  one  behind  him  who 
oould  pronounce  them  correcily.'  He 
repeatedly  said  to  her,  with  feelings 
highly  excited,  '*  I  khsil  not  live,  my 
child,  but  you  probably  will,  to  see  the 
truth  of  all  1  have  written  thoroughly 
confirmed." 


EARL  MACARTNEY. 


George  macartnry  was  bom 

In  Ireland,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1737. 
He  received  his  education  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  1759 ;  after  which 
lie  oame  to  London,  and  entered  him- 
self a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
Having,  however,  no  intention  of  prac- 
'tisinj^  at  the  bar,  he  proceeded  to  the 
continent;  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  became  acquainted  with  Vol- 
taire, and  other -celebrated  characters. 

In  April,  1764,  he  was  appointed, 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Holland, 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
Russia,  and  performed  his  diplomatic 
ndssion  equally  to  the  satisfiiction  of 
-the  courts  of  SL  Petersburgh  and  St. 
lames's.  At  the  former,  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  of  the  Polish 
Older  of  theWhitofiagle,  and  hu  address 
to  the  empress  called  forth  the  eulogy  of 
FoXf  who  wrote  to  him,  **  1  thiuk  your 


speech  to  the  csarioa  one  of  the  neatest 
tnings  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw;  and  1 
can  assure  you,  Burke  admires  it  pro- 
digiously." In  February,  1768,  he 
married  Lady  Jane  Stuart,  second 
daughter  of  Lord  Bute;  and,  in  the 
same  y^ar,  through  the  influence  of  his 
wife's  family,  he  was  returned  member 
for  Cockermouth,  in  the  British,  and 
for  Armagh,  in  the  Irish  parliamenL 
In  1769,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  re- 
signed that  post  in  1772,  in  which  year 
he  was  made  a  knight-companion  of 
the  Bath.  Continuing  to  support  mi- 
nisters in  parliament,  he  was,  in  1775, 
appointed  captain-general  and  governor 
of  the  Carribee  Islands,  Grenada,  the 
Grenadines,  and  Tobago ;  snd,  in  1776, 
he  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage. 

The  invasion  of  Grenada  by  the 
French,  about  three  vears  af^er  his 
arrival,  called  forth  his  utmost  energies 


EAKL    HACAaTMIT. 


n  111  dcfcnrt!  bul  ha  mj  m(  linglh 
vflnpeUcd  la  jield  to  lupcrlor  force; 
indt  mS\tr  ■  ^Iwit  miilince,  fae  wai 
cnl  ■  pfuaner  lo  Fiance.  On  hu 
enirn  to  England,  in  1780,  he  aat  in 
he  Hriilah  ikarliunent  Ibr  Becrakton, 
Twarda  appointed 


between  fainuelf  and  GenenJ  Stuart, 
reipeciirig  tlie  nwaiuni  ta  be  punucd 
toHaidi  Tippoo  Saib,  lit  put  ihc  gentml 
under  aimt,  and  afterwardi  punued 

Haat  India  Company  to  offer  him  tha 
nutation  of  goTcraor-general  of  Ben)ial, 
•ibicli  he,  homeTer,  declined.  On  liii 
rMBm  10  England,  In  ITM,  he  waa 
■ddrtotd  by  fieneril  Sniarl,  in  a  man- 


don  ot  £1,5D0  a  >ear,  for  (he  (btbear- 
anee  and  Junnttt  of  hii  conduct  al 
Hadru,  and  for  hia  ical,  and  "  great 
pecuniary  modeniioii." 

In  1788,  he  took  hii  leat  in  the  Iriih 
I  hoiiae  of  peera ;  nai  made  cuitoa  roi  u- 
I  loruni  for  the  count]'  of  Antrim ;  luid 
I  adTanccd  lothecomniandufiire^nienl 
of  niili;ia  dtagooria.     In  ilir  beginning 

1  ihortly  aTierward)  iiai 
,   iiy-eounsflljr.  a.idnu.ed 

I  u^lcd''tound  the  (uuili-M.!  (oail  of 
I  China,  a  tract  alo»>i  ui.knovn  In 
I  EurDpcao  narifjalion,  lo  Pikin,  Mfarre 
I  he  irai  introduced  lo  ihc  emperor,  who 
giseiDuiily  receiied  the  prer>"i>  i»  l<ul 


o  Chin 

o   lite  di^iti 


On  th*  19lb  oC  Datember,  17V3,  he 
eDteRd  Canton,  where  he  wai  iplen- 
didly  tnlertalnad  by  the  ncemj,  and 
then  prooedcd  to  Macao ;  from  which 
pott  he  (ailed  for  Europe,  and  arrived 
in  England  in  September,  ITS4,  in 
which  year  he  wai  railed  lo  the  digaily 
of  Earl  Macartney.  In  June,  1709, 
he  wai  lent  to  Italy,  on  a  ilate  matter 

and,  on  Irii  tetum,  in  I7SS,  he  wai 
raited  to  tlie  liritiah  periage,  by  the 
title  of  Baton  Hacailney,  of  Paikhunl. 
Buuei.  In  January,  17!>T,  he  went 
out  at  goxtnot  and  cspldu-gentral  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  -  wltate  he 
gained  Uie  eiteeui  of  all  paniet  bjr  hia 
judiciout  conduct,  which  h<^  howerer, 
pariiciitarly  ditplayed  in  the  prompll- 
lude  wiih  which  at  put  an  cad  lo  the 
mutiny  of  Ihe   Briiiab  Beet,  lying  in 

_,,„_..      ._  ..._.. ■^-   „f  1708, 

„  lo  quit 


In  Ihe  :> 

ed,  by  ill 


Table  I 


Ihe  colony  j  and,  for  the 

on  hit  arrival  in  England,  declined  to 

accept  the  tilntlion  of  pmideni  of  the 

board  of  eantroal.    Alter  »■  yean  ol 

tnSiEring  rram  tlx  gout,    he  died   o( 

that  diieat*,  on  th*  Slat  of  March, 

1806. 


di3"ihii 


deaeive  the  liigiirat  praite ;  and,  Frum 
hit  guvemmenl  al  Madraa,  he  it  tbid 


and  I  da  .aiuirc  you,  that  I  mi«hi 
eaiUy  have  been  worth  ten  limei  the 
turn,  if  1  pleated,  without  any  re- 
prnachei   but  thoie  of  my  own  con- 

"  I  ha»e  been  twenty-two  yeart  in  hit 

tn^eaiy't  teivice,  awl  my  appoiEit- 
Dienti  never,  before  thai  lu  India, 
equalled  my  necettaiy  ctpeiiiet.  ,-111 
Rumla,  I  tuitained  my  ckaocter  by 
Involving  myttir  in  a  debt  of  £8,000. 
When  ftetlgned  the  embaity,  I  g... 
up  llie  jilate-wai cat) L,  equipage-money. 
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fave  up  Che  motter-mii^ter's  place  in 
reland,  which  was  settled  ai  near 
£2,000  per  annum,  and  rec«ved  a  pen- 
sion winch  produced  iSl|000  per  annum 
in  England,  which  I  sold  to  pa/  my 
debts.  At  Grenada,  I  lost  my  service  of 
plate,  and  all  my  property  there,  to  a 
very  Kreat  amount,  at  the  storm  of  the 
Hill;  for  which  I  never  received  the  least 
oompensatiojn,  yet  I  do  not  complain, 
nor  am  I  discontented."  His  highly 
cultivated  mind  and  literary  acquire- 
ments gained  him  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Burke,  Fox,  and  most  of  the 
eminent  men  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
latter,  when  at  Oxford,  did  not  disdain 
to  be  guided  by  his  advice,  in  some 
measure,  as  to  the  authors  best  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  mind. 
In    person,    Lord   Macartney    was 


above  the  middle  siae,  with  a  placid 
and  agreeable  countenance;  and,  when 
he  first  returned  from  his  travels,  was 
considered  the  handsomest  young  man 
of  his  day.  His  manners  were  easy  and 
dignified,  and  in  his  deportment  and 
dress  he  was  equally  neat  and  en- 
gaging. As  a  parliamentary  speaker, 
he  was  chiefly  noted  for  the  ^>od- 
natiiie  and  firmness  with  which  he 
met  the  eloquence  of  the  opposition  in 
the  Irish  house  of  commons,  of  which 
'he  was,  for  some  time,  considered  the 
ministerial  leader.  His  works,  A  Trea- 
tise on  Russia ;  An  Account  of  Irelantl, 
in  1773 ;  Journal  of  an  Embassy  from 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Em- 
peror of  China ;  and,  Letters  to  Fox, 
entitle  him  to  no  mean  place  in  the 
rank  of  literary  and  political  writers. 


MAJOa   HOUGHTON. 


Major  HOUGHTON  was  bom  in 
Ireland,  about  the  year  1740;  and 
having  entered  the  army,  appears,  in 
1779,  to  have  acted  as  fort-m^or  in  the 
island  of  Goree,  under  General  Rooke. 
On  hii  return  to  England,  he  married  a 
Udy  of  fortune,  an  event,  which,  as  he 
had  been  previously  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  caused  such  importunity 
on  the  part  of  his  creditors,  that  his 
marriaee  rather  added  to,  than  dimi- 
nished riis  diflSculties.  In  this  situation, 
and  prompted  also  by  an  enterprising 
spirit,  joined 'to  a  tolerable  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  language  of  the 
Africans,  he' informed  the  African  Asso- 
ciation of  his  willingness  to  undertake 
the  execution  of  a  plan  which  he  heard 
they  had  formed,  of  penetrating  to  the 
Niger  by  the  way  of  Gambia.  His  offer 
was  accepted ;  and  with  instructions  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  rise  and  termi- . 
nation  of  the  Niger,  and  to  visit  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Houssa,  he  left  England  on 
the  16th  of  October,  1790.  On  the  10th 
of  November  he  arrived  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gambia,  and  was  kindly  welcomed 
by  the  King  of  Barra,  from  whom  he 
received  a  promise  of  protection  and 
assistance.  Havinff  engaged  an  inter* 
preter,  he  proceeoed    to   Junkiconda, 


where  he  purchased  a  horse  and  five 
asses,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
to  Medina,  the  capital  of  WoollL  Pre- 
viously to  starting,  his  slight  knowledge 
of  the  Mundingo  language  enabling  him 
to  overhear  a  plan  formed  against  his 
life,  by  the  negro  mistresses  of  the 
traders,  who  feared  injury  to  their  com- 
merce from  his  intended  expedition, 
he  determined  not  to  travel  by  the 
customary  route,  and  thus  arrived  safe 
at  Medina.  His  despatches  from  this 
place  to  the  Association  were  lost,  in 
consequence  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel 
by  which  they  were  sent,  but  in  a 
letter  which  reached  Mrs.  Houghton, 
he  speaks  highly  of  die  people  and  the 
king,  eulogizes  the  healthiness,  beauty, 
and  security  of  the  country,  and  ex- 
presses his  earnest  hope,  that  his  wife 
will  hereafter  accompany  him  to  a  place 
in  which  an  income  of  iSlO  a  year  will 
support  them  in  affluence."  Nor  did 
he  express  himself  in  a  less  sanguine 
manner,  respecting  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages he  anticipated  from  a  settle- 
ment at  Medina. 

The  brightness  of  his  expectation.% 
however,  were  soon  clouded  by  an 
event,  which,  for  the  time,  totally  dis- 
heartened him :     "  A   fire,"    says  the 


wniccoitlic  PniccnIlninDrihcArnnn 
Auociiiioii,  1790,  "Die  progreu  of 
which  HU  iccelcrmud  by  ibc  bwnboo 

■uch  npidiiy  ihe  haiuc  in  uhlcli  he 
lived,  and  wiih  it  ihs  greiiEat  pHct  af 
Medini,  thai  uienl  of  the  utidn  of 
t  DiercbuidUe,  to  which  he  tnuled  (or 
the  eipenKi  of  hii  joumty,  ««  de- 
•myedr  ud,  lo  ulJ  lo  hii  iffliciion, 
I  hu  fiilhleu  Inlerpieler,  wlio  hid 
I  made  an  ineffectual  allempi  on  hit 
I  f^oodi,  disappeared  with  hii  hone,  and 


iDerciianti  and  on  ihe  l^th,  he  croued 
the  uninhabited  frontier  wliich  Kpt- 
nrei  the  kingdomi  of  WddIIi  ind 
liondou  i  thua  paaiing  tlie  fornner  limit 
of  European  diicavi^ry.  After  tnveri- 
infl  the  iatter  counlry,  the  popuLaiion 
ol^which  he  druribei  u  a  branch  of 

lie  reached,  on  the  hank,  of  Fafcmft! 


ine  nigra  race,  naiing  laieiy.ceoaa  lo 
the  King  of  Bondou  that  pari  of  hii 
lerritory  in  vhich  Major  Houghton 
wai  DOW  remaining,  our  iniTeller  made 
luch  preiinti  10  the  virtorioui  prince, 
lu  haid,  in  tiinilar  ciiei,  procured  fur 


_.^  ^  gradoua  recepciun.   uu^  ■■lhvu^h 

"           \    repuiaed,  and  detired 
repair  •-    ■'—   * ■— ' — 


nied  by  an  Intimation  ihai  he  ihould 
hear  uud  from  Ihe  king,  and  ac- 
rordiagly,  an  Ihe  next  day.  the  king*! 
i-on,  aecompanicd  by  an  armed  force. 


ly  repuiaed,  and  detirc 


of  hU  mer- 
until  he  had 


^"r^b'ctt 


immnlisLel^.     The  merchan 

Houghton  delerinlned  on 
previoua  tint  to  Ferbann 
eaiteni  tide  of  the  Seira  Col 
of  Bambouk.    He  ar 


liter  a   pFriloui  Journey ;    hi>  gniile 
liaiing  nilitiken  hii  way,  and  forced 


haleoniinued  blaie  of h'ghtning  which, ' 
a  Iheie  liLitudei,  ollen  accompiiiiea 
he  tornado."  On  reaching  liie  cliy,  he, 
vitli  difficully  reconred  from  a  d-li- 
ioui  feTir,  which  his  lulTeiingi  liad' 

eceivFd  by  the  King  if  Bunbouki  in 
.  manner  that  made  liim  forg.-t  all 
ii>  tiHT^Idtipt.  He  wai  on  the  point 
if  concluding  a  negotiation  with  the 
ting,  to  ope.1  a  trade  wi.h  the  Engli.h, 


id  by  tlie  < 


le  ptuple 


lion  of  an  _ 

of  Dambouk  ^  before  the  tei 

which,  he  had  accepted  the  offer  of  an 

old  ini;rchanl  of   the  city,  to  conduct 

him  on  horiebatk  to  Timbnctno,  and 

Pteviouily  to 'hii  departure,  the  King  of 

ol'i^ir"  an^d,™"lhe  li'lh  oTjuly,  ^791^ 

cietv,  and  ilarted  &  Timbuctoo  in  good 
hclllh  and  aiiirila.     Of  hja  lubte^uent 

fhe oX'c"mmuiiioiion''^.^  r'oln 
himwlf  was  in  ■  note  dated  Ihe  lit  of 
Senlfmber.  lo  Dr.  Laidley,  on  ihe' 
which    he    limply  laya: 


ibliierated, 
iimbina. 
IntflTigenc 
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time  of  hi«  deoemse  have  ever  been  as- 
certained with  precision,  though  the  for- 
mer is  strppoeeato  be  Janra.  The  natives 
reported  tnat  he  died  a  natural  death, 
and  added  in  their  account  "  that  his 
remains  lav  under  a  tree  in  the  wilder- 
ness.*' Whether  or  not  lie  was  mur- 
dered, is  a  matter  of  doubts  but  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  he  %vas  no  fa* 
▼ourite  with  the  natives  in  general; 
and  that  he  had  exposed  himself  to 
their  rapacity  by  carrying  about  with 
him,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  too  large  an  assortment  of 
bale  goods. 

The  expedition  of  Mr.  Houghton 
which  was  followed  up  by  Mungo  Park, 
though  it  terminated  fatidly  for  himself, 
was  not  wkhout  its  advantages  to  the 
cause  in  whioh  he  perished.  **  His 
journey  from  the  Gambia  (o  the  king- 
dom of  Bambouk/Vsays  our  previous 


authority,  **  -faaa^enlarved  the  limits  of 
European  discovery;  for  the  interme- 
diate kingdom  of  Bondou  was  unde- 
scribed  by  geographers;  and  the  in- 
formation he  has  obtained  from  the 
King  of  Bambouk,  as  well  at  froitt  the 
native  merchants  with  whom  he  con- 
versed, has  net  only  determined  the 
coune,  aifd>  shewn,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
origin  of  the  Niger,  but  lias  furnished 
the  name  of  the  principal  cities  erected 
on  its  banks."  Biijor  Houghton  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  adventures  in 
which  he  was  engaged;  possessing,  as 
he  did,  a  natural  character  of  intrepidity 
impervious  to  fear,  and  an  easv  flow  of 
constitutional  good  humour,  that  even 
the  roughest  accidents  of  life  had  no 
power  to  subdue.  His  widow,  on  the 
petition  of  the  African  Association,  was 
presented,  by  the  king,  with  a  pension 
of  £30  per  annum. 


CONSTANTINE  JOHN   PHIPPS,   LORD  MULQRAVE. 


I 


CONSTANTINB  JOHN  PHIPPS, 
eldest  son  of  the  first  Lord  Mulgrave, 
was  bom  on  the  80th  of  May,  1744; 
and,  having  entered  the  naval  service 
eady  in  life,  served,  as  a  midshipman, 
on  board  the  Dragon,  at  the  attack  of 
Martinico.  On  the  17th  of  March, 
1702.  he  «aa  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  ;  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1763,  to  that  of  commander;  and 
on  thcf  20Ui  of  June,  1765,  he  was  made 
a  post-captain,  and  appointed  to  the 
Terpsichore  frigate.  :  In  1767,  he  ob- 
tained the  command  of  the  Boreas,  of 
twenty-eight  guns;  and  being,  in  the 
following  year,  chosen  member  of  par- 
liament for  the  city  ofXtincoln,  soon 
became  distinguished  as  a  spoiker.  In 
1773,  he  was  sent  out  on  an  expedition 
to  the  North  Pole,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  observations-  and  discoveries 
relative  to  the  existence  of  a  north-«ast 
passage  into  tlie  South  Seas.  Two 
vesseu,  the  Racehorse  and  Carcass, 
were  fitted  out  for  the  occasion ;  to  the 
former  of  which  Captain  Phipps  was 
commissioned,  and  having  set  sail  from 
the  Nore,  on  the  4th  of  June,  he  nutde 
Ihe  land  of  Spiubergen  on  the  28th. 
Hia  hopes  of  success  were  soon  put  an 


tend  to;  for,  on  the  Slat  of  the  folio w- 
'ing  month,  both  ships  becoming  sud- 
denly wedged  in  the  ice,  and  cut  from 
comnranication  with  the  open  sea,  his 
whole  efforts  were  directed  toward  the 
safety  of  the  crews,  who  appeared  re- 
duced to  the  extremity  or  perishing 
either  by  cold  or  famine,  this  was 
only  averted  by  the  greatest  exertions 
of  all  concerned  in  tne  expedition,  in 
cutting  through  the  Ice,  and  by  the 
sudden  turning  of  the  current  from  an 
easterly  to  a  westerly  direction,  which 
carried  them,  together  with  the  ice, 
once  more  into  the  open  sea.  The 
ships  being  out  of  danger.  Captain 
Phipps  made  a  few  ineffectual  attempts 
to  proceed  northward ;  after  which,  tlie 
season  being  far  advanced,  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  return  to  England,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  24th  of  September. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1775, 
Captain  Phipps  became  Lord  Mulgrave, 
by  the  death  of  his  &ther ;  and,  in  1777, 
was  elected  representative  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  town  of  Huntingdon.  On 
the  4th  of  December,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty;  an 
office  which  he  held  till  the  SOth  of 
March,  1782.    Soon  after  the  beginning 


niei,  he  wu  implaycd 

n  Ih 

Ardtnt, 

nolHl  to 

-u  required  in  {Ariiu 

cngtgtd  Id  the  iction  < 

Ihtl 

llKt  off  Uih«nl,  gn  ih 

Uiiny-lwo  guiu  (od  three 
Dandrea  »nd  lixtvrn  men,  which  hud 
brtn  pmiouily  taken  Trom  the  En^h. 

lempt  upon  [he  Tori  of  Fliuhing;  bui 
the  ttirtay  being  ■ppriiod  «t  iKe  bet 
be&n  ID  «tuck  had  been  niade,  tba 
enterprlae  m*  ^luidoDed.  In  the  fol- 
lowing ipring,  ha  accomjnnied  Vice- 
admlnl  Darb;,  and,  in  17SS.  went  wiih 
Lord  Howe,  ID  GibraJtai)  where,  in  the 
eneannlrr  on  the  Khh  of  October,  with 
tha  comhined  fleet,  off  the  itnlti,  he 
ltd  the  diTidoD  of  the  nnunuidn'-in 
chieC  an^  had  one  n  "  ' '  


«  fleet,  fcaca  eniued. 


In  1784,  he  wu  returned  lo  ptrtia- 

monih  of  April,  wu  appirinied  joint 
piynuuter-Eenenl  of  tbe  forcin ;  and, 
on  the  ISlh  of  Ma;,  a  connnlidoner  lor 
managing  the  aAin  of  India.  Theae 
oScei,  a>  alio  [hat  ot  a  lord  o(  Cnde 
and  foreign    p!i    '  "'  '      *    ' ' 


if  June 


n-by 


Eng'iiih  dtle  b^nie"^) 
io  t'lie  year  17114. ^'f^h 


ualifintlDn 


gagtment    wlui    Iht  French    fleet,  b 


SAMUEL   HEARNE. 


SAUUBL  KBARNE  wu  bom  In 
f^ndon,  in  1745,  and,  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  emiurked  on  board  a  Tenel 
under  the  eomnund  of  Captain  (after- 
warda  Lord)  Hood;  with  whom  he  wat 
engaged  in  many  nuRearul  TieKKiei 
agunit  the  French,  and  acquired  the 
ngbt  to  a  conuderable  ahare  of  prize- 
money,  which  he  reqoBBted  might  be 

know  belter  than  himself  how  to  die- 


"I" 


found  him  lo  be  a  moll  intelligent  and 
enterpriiing  auxiliary.  In  17S»,  he 
nude  a  voyage  to  the  head  of  the  bay, 
for  the  purpo««  of  improving  ibe  cod 
Bihery  In  ihal  part:  and.  at  the  aame 
drae,  made  ■  very  uer'ul  lurvey  of  tbe 
adjoining  couU.  In  the  following 
year,  be  wu  appointed  to  head  an  ei- 
pedilinn,  the  principal  olijecta  of  which 

Copper  Mine  Rlvrr.  and  the  potiibllity 
of  a  n..rlli-wBlt  oauage.  Arcnrilingly, 
on  the  eih  of  November,  1760,  be  art 
nul,  accnmpanled  by  four  aitendantii 

Itaviiig   eroded   ilie  Seal 
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barren  grutindi  beyond  it,  the  depth  of 
the  snow  and  scarcity  of  his  provisions 
compelled  iiim  to  return,  having  pro- 
ceeded no  fartlier  tlian  the  sixty-fourth 
degree  of  latitude. 

Undi^couraged  by  this  fiulure,  he 
iramediaiely  made  arrangements  for  a 
second  expedition  i  and,  in  February, 
1770,  resumed  the  route  he  had  before 
taken,  advancing  slowly  northward  and 
westward  in  the  pursuit  of  liis  object ; 
determined,  rather  than  leave  it  unat- 
tained,  to  perish  by  the  famine  to  which 
he  was  constantly  exposed.  **  Often," 
he  says,  "  I  fasted  whole  days  and 
nights,  twice  upwards  of  three  days, 
and  once  near  seven  davs ;  during 
which  J  tasted  not  a  mouthful  of  any 
thing,  except  a  few  cranberries,  water, 
scraps  of  old  leather,  and  burnt  bones.*' 
In  July,  while  between  the  8i.':ty -third 
and  sixty-fourth  degp'ees  of  latitude,  he 
took  up  his  winter  Quarters  among  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained till  about  the  llJi  of  August, 
when  a  gust  of  wind  blowing  down  and 
destroying  his  quadrant,  he  was  com- 

Klled  to  return  to  iVince  of  Wales's 
>rt,  where  he  arrived  on  the  25th  of 
November,  with  the  loss  of  his  gun  and 
several  ot  hi«  most  useful  effects,  which 
had  been  stolen  from  him  by  some  of 
his  attendants. 

On  the  7th  of  the  following  month, 
accompanied  by  an  Indian  chief,  who 
pointed  out  a  new  route  likely  to  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  the  copper  mine,  he 
set  out  a  third  time,  in  the  hope  of 
ascertaining  its  situation.  After  de- 
terminin:;  tlie  latitude  of  a  place  called 
Congccatiiawhachaea,  he  began,  on  (he 
15th  of  Jidy,  1771  his  survey  of  the 
Cupper  Mine  Uiver;  in  the  course  of 
which,  he  was  more  than  once  shocked 
at  beholding  the  ma>sacre  of  several 
parties  of  Esquimaux,  by  the  Indians 
who  accompanied  him.  After  a  journey 
on  foot  of  nearly  one  thousand  three 
hundred  miles,  he  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which,  from  the  quantity 
of  whalebone  and  seal-skins  seen  by 
him  in  the  tents  of  the  Esquimaux,  he 
assumed  must  empty  itself  into  the 
ocean ;  and  that,  consequently,  he  *'  had 
reached  the  not  them  shore  of  North 
America,  and  stood  on  the  borders  of 
the  Hyperborean  Sea."  Mr  Barrow 
however,  in  his  Chronological  History 


I] 


of  Voyages  Into  the  Arctic  Uegions, 
denies  the  conclusions  of  Ueame  upon 
this  point,  and  observes,  **  equally  un- 
satisfactory is  his  statement  as  to  the 
latitude  of  the  Copper  Mine  River;" 
which,  instead  of  1 1  deg.  54  min.,  he 
cites  the  authorities  of  Dalrymole  and 
other  geographers  to  prove,  coiud  only 
be  about  sixty-nine  degrees. 

On  leaving  the  Copper  Mine  River, 
Hearne  proceeded,  in  a  state  of  great 
agony  from  the  soreness  of  his  feet,  as 
far  as  Lake  Athapusco,  or  the  ^ilavo 
Lake ;  from  which,  in  February,  1772, 
he  departed  eastward,  and,  on  the  30th 
of  June,  arrived  at  Prince  of  Wales's 
Fort,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen 
months,  and  having  endured,  m  the 
latter  part  of  his  jonrney,  the  horrors 
of  a  famine,  which  de.>troyed  several  of 
his  attendants,  and  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  himselC  On  his  return,  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the'Couipany  and  a  hand- 
some gratuity  ;  and,  in  1774,  he  e>tab- 
lished  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
Cumberland  Factory.  In  1775,  he  be- 
came governor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Fort ;  seven  years  after  which,  it  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  a  French  squa- 
dron, und^-r  the  command  of  La  PerouNC, 
who  seized  all  the  papers  he  found,  but 
restored  the  manuscript  of  Hearne,  on 
condition  of  its  bein^;  printed  on  his 
arrival  .in  England.  After  rebuilding, 
and  putting  in  a  ^ood  state  of  defence, 
the  tort,  he  continued  to  reside  there 
till  1787  ;  in  which  year  he  returned  to 
EngUrtd,  and  prepared  his  journal  for 
the  press,  which  appeared  about  three 
years  after  his  death,  which  took  plar-e 
some  time  in  1792.  The  work,  con- 
taining a  preface,  in  which  he  refutes 
the  charges  of  Dalrvmple  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  latitudes,  has  been 
translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages;  and  besides  throwing  a 
light  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
points  m  geography,  shows  'its  author 
to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary 
courage  and  perseverance,  of  profound 
observation,  and. of  a  benevolent  and 
enlightened  mind.  He  had  also  in- 
tended to  publish  copies  of  a  vocabulary 
of  the  language  of  the  northern  Indians, 
which  he  had  completed  in  sixteen 
folio  pages :  but  the  original  was,  un- 
fortunately, lost  by  a  friend  to  whom  he 
had  lent  it. 


JOHN  ledyahd. 


John  lbdyard  ■«  bom  abuui 

ITM,  U  Gnitan,  in  tha  United  Suiej, 
Ind  after  hning  recelied  agaod  cduci- 
i<m,  and  paued  lonw  time  amgng  the 
Indiana  or  Amnicii,  far  [ha  purpoae  of 
itudTiiw  Ibcir  maanm,  came  inle 
Btirope  abDUI  the  fear  1770.  and 
made  the  lour  b(  the  world  »ilh  Captain 
Cook,  ai  carport  of  a  troop  of  raarineL 
On  hii  rtium  to  England  in  17S0. 
he  fbnnerf  -■■-  '— ■ —  '' 
tmn  the  i 


tlign  0 


«ho  fun 


n  oith  u 


le  expend 


■he  head  of  the  gulf,  de.cei 

March,  1787,1" 


a;    biit  finding  the 
le  icrminuian  of  Iht 


.uddeniT  fruitr. 


iKllbi 


±:r 


_  _  lofnilingtu  NuoUa 

ndned'on  traielling  sieiland  to  Kami- 

■Iwrt  to  the  oppoute  iliorc 
Accordingly,  lowardi  the  c 
y«r  l7S«.heiiinedwitho 
neai  in  bit  pocket,  and  or 
It  Stockholm,  he  atttmpieri 
the  giilf  of  Dolbnie  on  il 
"  iding  the  water  uiifroiei 
_  me  to  the  middle,  he  i 
St<-ckho9i 


in  jHnuary,  1788, 
being  M.igned  for 
,  He  Hai  deprived  of 
111  papen,  placed  in 
mder  [he  guard  of  two 
lucred  throEigb   the  desrru  vi  oioena 

»here  he  wai  left,  eotired  with  ragi 

:nTi'iilf.i««lioTh°e  «1  om  for^Kamig.; 
lergh,  on  arriving  at  "liich  town,  he 


I  oiil  ihoei  and  itockingi.  which  be  wai 

ever,  be  was  treated  with  great  atten- 
tion by  the  .rorlnpieie  ambanador, 
wl.o  often  inriied  him  to  dinner,  and 
prvcuted  him  an  advance  of  iwenty  gui- 
neai  on  ■  hill  drawn  on  Sir  Joieph 
Kankl,  and  finally  ohtained  him  per- 
il and  kindly  received  by  Ca^n 
Hilllngi,  whom  he  had  known  In  O'ook'i 
•riiel,  and  with  whom  he  returned  in 
Irkuttk. 

From  hencx  he  proceeded  to  Ocia- 
kow,  on  the  coaii  of  the  Kamichatkan 

and  10  bar*  embarked  " 

■ide.  in  on*  of   the   I 


.alali,  paued  through  Krance  la 
leilh'i,  reached  Aleiandria  on  the 
5lh  of  August,  and  on  the  I9ih  arrived 
at  Cairo,  wliere  he  had  almoai  com- 
pleteil  the  prepantioru  for  hli  departure 


of  the  following  October. 

Mr.  Ledyard  wai  a  man  of  eitraoi- 


■ipeeted  them.  Hii  geniua,  thoogh 
ncultivated  and  irregul.ir,  wa»  original 
id    comprehenjive.      Ardent    In    hi» 


ocdiniiy  men,  ftt  wary  and  conilde- 
raie,  and  mlcnrive  to  all   pncauiioni! 


.achi 


«  ...-.cd  by  nature  ,„. 

_  jf  bardihoDd  and  peril.' 

Ht  appeaii  lo  han  undecgonc  mucb 
luffennf  durinfE  hii  Siberian  tour,  and. 
like  Ur,  I'ark,   inure  than  «nce  owed 

wandning,"  he  layi,  in  bit  loiirnil. 
"  am  the  plains  of  ighatpilabie  Dtn 


,    iliroi 


ftoien     Lipland, 
Pinl ■       ■     ■ 


I  honeil  Siredcu, 
I,  rudi  and  cl 
,cipUd  Rtiuia,  a 


•wide-»pre»d  regloni  rf  ilie  " 
Tartar;  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wei,  or 
lirk,  [he  nomen  haie  ever  been  friendly 
10  iiw,  and  unlfannly  u  j  and  Lo  add  to 
Ihil  Tlnu«,  lb*M  tniani  have  been 
performed  in  •■>  titt  and  kind  a 
■unner,  thai  M  I  wat  drv,  I  drank  Ihe 
twtetett  draughtj  indithungry.I  eat 
tlie  couMH  monel  with  a  double 
Riiah." 

He  left  ioiiw  auniucrtplt  behind  him, 
which  wcie  printed  tU'Loodon  a  few 


Ean  after  hii  death.  In  a  work  called 
emcdn  of  ifae  Sodely  initituud  for 
encouraging  Diacoreriei  in  the  Intitior 
of  Africa.  A  work,  entitled  Voyun 
de  MM.  Ledyard  et  Lucat,  en  Afriijne, 
■uitit  d'eitraiu  d'auuei  voyaeee,  wai 
alio  primed  St  Pari!  in  1801.  Mr.  Led- 
yu4,  in-hi«  Journal,  eTineet  grtat  povren 
of  ohtervitDon,  and  a  lound  judgment 
and  uoderiUnding.  Some  idea  of  hii 
■ufferingi  may  bi  formed,  In  reading 


and  naked- 


toihelter  mytelf  under  the  miKtlt 
that  chancier,  to  avoid  a  iteavier  c 
mlly.     Hy  dinrenei  have  been  git. 

riblc  to  bear;  but  they  never  yet 

I  live,  I  will  lUthrully  perform,  in 

Sadety ;  and  if  1  petiih  in  the  alter 
my  honour  will  itill  be  lafe,  for  di 
cancel!  all  boodi." 


OBOaOE   FORSTER, 


wrlter,in  the  Krrice  ofllie  EaU  India 
Company,  lo  Hadraa,  whence,  In  ITSS, 
he  let  out  on  hi*  muni  to  England,  by 
way  ofPerala  and  Ruuia.  Embarking 
on  the  Oanpi,  lowirdi  the  latter  end 
of  June,  he  proceeded  through  Rajoia- 
hal,  Monghte,  and  Patni,  to  Benarei, 
where  he  (pent  three  montlu  in  fami- 
liaiily  with  the  Hindooi,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  diacovar  the  origin  of  the 
Brahmin  theologj.     After  making  an 

BHuming,  for  laftly,  a  Georgftm  name, 
he  proceeded  through  the  Delhi  country 
to  V^ebabad,  where  he  repreaented 
bilBMir  aa  a  Turkiih  merchant,  and 
joined  >  kaflla  going  to  Kaihmcre.  On 
the  Sth  of  March,  he  cmaKd  the  river 
Jummai  and,  on  the  30lh,  arrived  at  a 
frontier  town  of  the  Punjab,  or  Five 
Riven,  whence.after  a  reit  of  three  dayi. 


heleti  tlie  eacaran ;  and.  In  « 

X"hi: 

anotHV 

merian,  paued  through 

the  re 

pective 

armle.  of  two  rajah,  at 

theach 

other;  and,  Bbout  then 

r  April, 

■reached  Jummoo.  Leavi 

ng  Ihil 

.earth; 

and  commercial  dly,  he 

ietou^ 

on  foot. 

ch,  afi 

r*  fa- 

SfSJrrrw'.s 

d.).. 

IT. 

oburvei,  "  when  the  i 

ftt,  ih 

apple, 

the  pear,  the  peach,  t 

e  apri 

ol,  the 

cherty,  and  mulberry. 

gated  load  of  bli»om. 

The* 

cluiiert 

ai»  of  the  red  and  w 

lite  ro«,"  he 

continua,    "  with  an  i 

la«  of 

Dowering  ihrubi,  preae 

gaily  decked,    that    no 

warmth  of  iiBagl  nation  wai  no 

iiedio 

fancy  Ihat  !  <tood,  at    eut.  on 

vince  of  fairy  land." 

Vk'hilit  residing  at  Ka 
declared,  by  a  Georgia 

he  wu 

,  who 

noiiLid 

OBOI 

tU  tuani  of  bii  beid,  to  be  ■  Cbrit- 
tko,  bnl  ihtciunlng  hii  dctectar  iriih 
the  conflKidBn  of  in  ntue  he  round 
hhn  ID  poueu  at  Bcn>r«,  In  ike  etcni 
at  hU  OHCotning  him,  he  cKcptd  ei- 
ponrc,  uid,  ioimtdUuly  tfucnardi, 
■olidled  fak  puipon,  and  Itfk  the  eity. 
On  the  tOlh  or  July,  lie  cmued  the 
Indoi,  ibmil  InenlT  mllei  iboie  Ihe 
■own  of  Aln^,  ind,  on  Ihe  followiu 
day,  iiwed  Ihe  Kabul  rliei  to  Akonh ; 
wbuce,  after  a  jeumer,  In  which  be 

md  a  few  iraiuienl  dangen,  he  pro- 


1  roKsrxm. 


In    brig^i    blue    ipou,    ■ 

after  hu  [rcotery.  Hning  hired  one 
•id*  or  «  nniel,  where  he  wu  placed 
in  a  pannier,  he  lel  oui  rorKandaturrin 
the  conrK  of  hu  Journey  whither,  he 
wai  much  annoyed,  by  the  Iniulli  and 
iCTilii«  of  the  whole  kaAla,'in  eooK- 

Bencs  of  hit  no  longer  woiing  bii 
ohammedan  dl^iiiw,  which,  conte- 
Duenily,  en  hii  arnnl  it  Henl,  he 
iriDBghl  it  prudent  igiin  la  aBume. 
Here  he  joined  another  ksflhi,  about 
to  proceed  to  Tnnbcea,  and  obtained 
great  mpect  Ihe  whole  way,  byrepre- 
•enling  hinueir  ai  a  pllgnin  going  to 
*;«it  Ihe  ibrine  of  Unlied.     On  the 


f  pilgnmi  proceeding  ti 

muiimvi  nil  the  Caipian  Sea;  em 
harked  U  that  dty  for  Bako,  ihiiei 
>iir  bll  btird,  which  had  grown  lo  ai 
ind  Biled  10  At 


ning  at  17H;  I 


July.h 


jjp  OD  Ut  ml' 


.  "  Ion* 
I  Hytbology  and 
s  Hindudt.  ILeiurning 
'  thii  Id  India,  lie  pub- 
itu,  in  1TB0,  Ilie  Bnl 
FBTeli,  under  Ihe  title  of 
m  .Bengal  lo  England, 


had  been 

time  in  the  veir  11 
complete  edillon  of 
pubUihed  in  two  qua 
to  negligenilycdiiid, 


Nigpoor,  whither  he 
In   IT9S,  1 


la  piper. 


wu  compiled  rrom  the  i 

were  obuintd.  The  work,  though' di 
giining  ihe  repmadon  it  deierved,  r« 
ceircd  great  commendaiion  from  Ihe 
literary  world,  and  wu  traniUted  into 
German  by  Meiiieii,  and  into  Freneh, 
with  the  addftiuB  of  nniei  and  iwi 
niapi,  by  Lingiti,  who  hit  written  l 
•hnn  mtmnir  ol  Foniei,  in  Ihe  Uiogri- 


on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  kchu 
hate  been  ai  much  ai  home  in  tl 
dcuni  Df  Khoraian,  u  on  Ihe  ban 
of  the  Thimei.     Indeed,  had  he  n 


nritfaer  hale  had  u  goodanapponunliy 
of  ieeing  the  mannen  and  ditpoiltioni 
of  hit  infldel  luoriaiet,  nor  bate  lind, 
pcrliapt,  to  relate  Ibem. 


OBORGB  VAKCDUTBR. 


George  Vancouver, bom  abo>ii 

tb*  year  1790,  accompanied  Cipl^n 
Ciwk  in  hti  aecond  myage  roond  lb« 
world,  and,  on  bit  return,  went  out  with 
hfan,  in  lb*  Dlaconry,  to  the  Korth  Pole, 
and  ■n)*id  agiin  Id  BngUnd  bi  UM. 


In  the  bticr  end  of  the  lart-menlloned 
year,  he  wai  ippninted  a  lieutenant  of 
the  tbip  Fame,  part  e{  Lord  Hodney*! 
«f«t,  then  on  In  way  lo  the  Weil 
Itldlm  whfre  he  ramained  till  I7S«, 
being    employed,   during  th«  latt  »' - 
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yean,  on  the  Jamaica  itation,  in  the 
sloop  Europa.  On  hit  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, in  17dO,  he  was  made  master  and 
commander  of  the  Disoovery ;  in  which 
ship  he  was  sent  out  to  ascertain  if 
there  existed  in  North  America,  be- 
tween the  thirtieth  and  sixtietli  degrees 
of  latitude,  an  interior  sea,  or  any  canals 
of  communication  between  the  known 
gulfs  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Great 
Sea;  a  point  about  which  Cook  and 
other  navigators  had  been  able  to  give 
no  satis&ctorv  information. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1791,  he 
reached  the  southern  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, where  he  discovered  King  George 
the  Third's  Sound ;  and,  after  leaving 
Duskv  Bay,  in  New  Zealand,  ascer- 
tained the  situation  of  some  dan^rous 
rocks  and  an  inhabited  island,  giving  to 
the  former  the  name  of  the  Snares,  and 
to  the  latter  that  of  Oparo.  On  the 
24th  of  January.  1792,  he  set  sail  from 
Otaheite;  and  in  the  following  March, 
arrived  at  Owh^hee,  where  he  was 
visited  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Inland.  He 
then  proceeded  along  the  north  coaat 
of  New  Albion  to  De  Fuca's  Straits, 
Nootka,  and  Monterrey  Ba^.  Here  he 
passed  some  days,  and  having  received 
an  important  communicntion.  from  the 
Spanisn  commandant  relative  to  the 
cession  of  Monterrey,  he  forwarded 
a  despatch  to  England,  by  Captain 
Brougnton,  in  the  ship  Dssualus,  to- 
gether with  his  Journal  of  discoveries 
up  to  that  time. 

In  Febniarv,  1793,  he  sailed  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  endea- 
voured to  establish  peace  between  the 
different  chiefi^  and  compelled  them  to 
execute  two  blanders,  whom  be  dis- 
covered to  have  been  the  murderers  of 
Lieutenant  Hergest  and  other  seamen 
of  the  Daedalus. '  In  April,  he  sailed 
along  the  American  shore  as  far  as 
Cape  Decision ;  and,  afVer  coasting 
along  the  western  side  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte s  Islands  to  Nootka,  proceeded  to 
the  Spanish  settlements  of  New  Cali- 
fornia, and  discovered,  to  the  south  of 
Monterrey,  a  double  chain  of  nioon- 
tains,  and  that  the  one  nearest  the  sea 
was  the  least  in  height.  In  January, 
1794,  in  which  year  he  was  made  a  post- 
captain,  he  reachW  Owhyhee,  which 
was,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  ceded  by 
the  King  Tamaahroiaah  to  the  King  of 
England.     On  leaving   Owhyhee,    he 


passed  Trinity  Isles,  and  discovered  an 
island  uninhabited  and  covered  with 
snow,  which  he  called  Tschericow.  He 
Ijiien  proceeded  up  Cook's  River,  and 
after  minutely  examining  several  bays, 
straits,  and  inlets,  and  discovering  King 
Georjje  the  Third's  Archipelago,  he 
terminated  his  operations  in  Port  Con- 
clusion, which  he  reached  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  where  be  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  his  journal: — **'Tiie 
principal  object  which  his  mi^esty  ap- 
pears to  have  had  in  view,  in  directing 
the  undertaking  of  this  voyage,  having 
at  length  been  completed,  I  trust  the 
precision  with  which  the  survey  of  the 
coast  of  North  West  America  nu  been 
carried  into  effect  will  remove  every 
doubt,  and  set  aside  every  opinion  of  a 
north-west  passage,  or  any  water  com- 
munication navigable  for  shipping,  ex- 
bting  between  the  North  Pacific  and 
the  interior  of  the  American  continent, 
within  the  limits  of  our  researches." 
On  the  6th  of  July,  1795,  he  arrived  at 
St  Helena,  and  observed  that,  having 
made  the  tour  of  the  world  by  the  east, 
he  had  gained  twenty-four  hours;  it 
being,  according  to  his  estimation, 
Monday,  instead  of  Sunday,  the  5ih  of 
July,  as  in  the  island. 

He  arrived  in  London  in  November, 
1795,  and,  in  a  state  of  declining  health 
from  the  effects  of  his  voyages,  devoted 
himself  to  the  arran^ment  of  his 
manuscripts  for  publicauon  until  within 
a  short  ume  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  10th  of  May,  1798.  In 
the  same  year,  his  work,  edited  by 
his  brother,  was  printed  at  the  expense 
of  government,  entitled,  A  Voyage  of 
Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
and  ronnd  the  World,  in  which  the 
Coast  of  North  West  America  has  been 
carefully  examined  and  accurately  sur- 
veyed, undertaken  by  his  Majesty's 
command,  and  performed  in  the  Years 
1790,  1791,  1792, 1793,  1794.  and  1795; 
and  was,  shortly  after  its  appearance, 
translated  into  French,  German,  and, 
Swedish. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  Vancouver 
for  ascertaining  the  precise  knowledge 
of  the  North  West  American  coast,  of 
which  he  entered  parts  never  before 
dvenied  accessilile  but  to  the  smallest 
sea  boats,  and  travelled  in  a  canoe 
nearly  nine  thousand  miles  among  the 
labynntli  of  isles  which  border  that 


pan  af  the  cumu  Hii  mapi  ■Sard  i 
tuet  dacripdon  or  the  dlicatcrii 
vhlch  lie  detemjined  with  greil  pr 
cnim.  Xetlout,  and  indr&tigmble 
ibe  pimoll  uf  hit  object,  he  wu,  it  tl 


lit  of  hii  underukiogL  In  hi 


in  reference  lo  the  *■       

of  the  north-wtit  eout,  tht  Boiiiui 
ud  Spiniih  celoniee,  and  the  ido  oT 
Ihe  Qreu  Sc«;  which,  bjr  ttadr  frcqucnl 
intetcoune  wilh  EumptMU.  fand  mf- 
femd  Riurh  ehuit*  in  in  inlerral  of 
thirtjyeon.  HbnimUlTe,  in  mddliisn 
to  iht  iorormukHi  it  conliiiii,  ii  >l«o 


wilh  InU 


william  qeoitob  browne. 
William  ceobgb  browne, 


on  anat  Tooer  llili,  London,  on  iht 
Uih  of  July,  1T6&  After  luiing  btte 
•onie  liDie  under  ihe  tuition  of  Dr. 
WhlUejr,  the  editor  of  Ben  Jonion'i 
•idck*.  he  went  to  Orfel  CDOegc,  Ox- 
furd.  There  he  studied,  very  frequenltj. 


1  BRmj 


^J- 


Bdns  left  a  moderate  competence  by 
U>  &i1itr,  he  declined  following  any 
pcolcuiDn,  and  deroiing  himKlf  to  llie- 

politiral  lixcii,  smong  wbtch  wai  part 
of  Buehiain'g  Dt  Jure  Brgni  mmd 
Sntn,  ExdiHJ,  howeier,  by  the  Ume 
of  Mr.  Btoct'i  iraveli,  and  of  the  finl 
by  Ihe  AlHcan  Aito- 


Egypl  on  the  IDth  of  January,  ITH. 
Hence  he  nude  an  excujnion  to  Siwa, 
the  luppoied  ilie  or  the  temple  oT  J  u- 
piter  Ammon,  but  relumed  in  April  to 
Aleiandiia,  wgtfaonl  haiing  been  able 
ID  eSb^i  "  the  dltnnery  of  thai  cele- 
brated fane."  He  neil  Tiiited  Aboukir. 
Kaihed.  Tennt.  Put,  and  Kahira,  "  the 
«.ly  ml...  for  Egypt."  and  of  -l.lcb 
city  he  giiei  a  n»it  (nimaied  a.id  In- 
lercili.ig  defcrfptlon.  Me  then  mad*  a 
voyage  down  the  Nile  to  Auouin,  slop- 
ping on  hii  way  thither  to  examine  the 
magniAeent  njltu  and  tempi  ei  of 
Tbrba.  In  the  couru  of  thb  vovagt. 
loMUng  at  Ronma,  ha  wai  aikcd  T>t 
ootofthe  >ora«n,  ifbe  wu  not  afraid 
ef  etoe«UleaI  On  hit  teplving  in  Iht 
negattrr,  iha  aald.  einphailcallv,  "  We 
■r*  craoklilei!''  and  fneseded  to  de- 


Browne,  "  it  ferodoul  clan,  and  (UKr 
in  peno.i  from  other  Egypliam."  He 
Bailed  Ihe  winter  in  Tiudng  Lake 
Mcerii  and  thcpyramidi,  and  In  Maith, 
1793.  having  preilouily  made  an  eicur. 


neirly  three  yean  in  the  former  pni- 

at  hi' Father;  where  he  eiperienccd  a 
•ariety  of  dancer,  end  diaatler^  He 
did  not  reach  &gypt  till  ITM,  and  after 
havlnB  paaud  a  vear  in  SYiia,  he  re- 
turned to  Englanil,  and,  in  1T9«,  pub- 
liihed  hii  Tratela  in  Africa.  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  from  the  year  17SI  (o  1?BS,  in 
Diie  quailo  •olume.  "  The  work."  layi 
our  traiellfr'i  biographer,  in  the  Eni^- 
lltitannica.  ■'  naa  highly 
.    and    !■    clancl.  by    H^ 


came  very  popular." 

In  laOd,  Mr  Browne  agr.m  led  Eng- 
land, but  rctur.ied,  lAer  hiring  pmed 
thi-ta    ycir^    in    vitlting  Aiia    Minor, 


muter  of  the  Turkish  language,  and 
aisumed  the  character  and  cootunae  o: 

progrru  a.nong  the  Alalia.  He  had 
proceeded  on  hii  Joumry  lu  Penll,  u 
&r  ai  Oujo..,  whence,  after  an  audicim 
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with  the  king,  he  continued  his  joorney 
to  the  p«ss  of  Irak,  where  he  itopped 
to  take  refreshment  at  a  caravansera. 
**  That  over,"  tavs  Sir  R.  K.  Porter, 
**  he  remounted  Ills  horse,"  but  "  bad 
scarcely  proceeded  half  a  mile,  when 
suddenly  two  men  on  foot  came  ap  be- 
hind him,  one  of  whom,  with  a  olow 
from  a  club,  struck  him  senseless  feom 
his  saddle."  He  was  at  the  same  mo- 
ment seized  and  bound  by  several  other 
villains,  whom,  on  his  recovery,  he  saw 
plundering  his  baggage.  The  robbers 
now  told  him  he  should  die,  but  that 
they  had  not  arrived  at  the  spot  where 
they  intended  to  despatch  him.  At  his 
reauest,  liowever,  Uiey  spared  the  life 
of  his  servant,  and  even  made  the  man 
a  present  of  his  master's  gun  and  pistols. 
Tuey  then  carried  him  away  m:o  a 
valley  on  the  •oppeake  side  of  the-Kis- 
ziloasair,  where  bis  body  was  after- 
wards found,  stripped  of  every  garment. 


Mr.  Browne  was  tkinlv  shaped,  and 
slightly  above  the  middle  size.  His 
countenance  was  grave  and  pensive, 
and  with  a  ^fondness  for  every  thing 
eastern,  he  imbibed  the  reserved  and 
silent  manners  of  the  orientals,  almost 
to  a  repulsive  degree.  Even  with  his 
friends'  he  was  taciturn  and  gloomy, 
until  he  bad  taken  up  his  pipe,  when 
he  would  relate,  in  the  most  animated 
conversation,  the  account  of  his  adven- 
tures. He  was  a  strict  adherer  to 
truth ;  of  a  generous  and  liberal  dispo- 
sition ;  and  beneath  a  cold  etterior  cne- 
rished  an  ardent  desire  to  distinguish 
himself  by  some  memorable  acliiev- 
ment,  in  pursuit  of  which  he  waa  ready 
to  brave  danger  and  death.  Mr.  Ptn- 
kerton  says  of  him,  that  **  in  courage, 
prudence,  love  of  science,  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  eastern  lan- 
guages and  manners,  he  has  never  been 
exceeded.** 


SDWARD  DANIEL  CLARKE. 


This  distinguished  traveller  and  anti- 
quarian, son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Clarke, 
was  bom  at  Willingdon,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1769. 
Whilst  very  young,  he  gave  proofs  of  a 
roring  disposition,  and  of  a  fondness 
for  natural  history  and  chemistry,  and 
many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related  of 
his  conduct  under  the  influence  of  these 
predilections.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  edoeation  at  aaacademv  in  the 
village  of  Uckfield;  and,  in  17t9,  was 
sent  to  the  grammar  school  atTunbridge, 
then  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
celebrated  ^cesamus  Knox.  Here  lie 
made  but  little  dauical  progress,  but  his 
fondness  for  books  was  evinced  by  bis 
habit  of  reading  late  at  night,  when  all 
his  •ehooKellows  were  asleep,  for  which 
purpose   he   spent  great  part  of  his 

focket-money  in  purchasing  candles, 
n  1786,  shortly  after  which  his  fathtr 
died,  he  entered  Jesus  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  where  be  obtained  the  situation 
of  chapel  derkt  to  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  was  scrnpulouily  attentive,  but 
distinguished  himself  in  no  branch  of 
university  learning,  excepting  that  of 


Enelish  declamation.  He  devoted  him- 
self, however,  with  great  assiduity  to 
his  self-selected  studies,  which  eon- 
sisted  of  histoi^,  antiquitv,  and  every 
variety  of  learning  comprehended  under 
the  term  of  Mies  leitrea.  Natural  his- 
tory, and  particulariy  mineral<^,  also 
occupied  great  part  of  his  time;  and 
he  evinced  a  capacity  for  scientific  pur- 
suits, by  the  construction  of  a  large 
balloon  at  Oxford,  and  of  an  orrerjr  at 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
lectures  to  his  sbier,  his  only  auditor. 
His  sole  means  of  support  at  this 
time  were  derived  from  an  income  of 
about  £96  per  annum,  the  source  of 
which  was  a  Rustat  scholarship,  and 
his  exhibition  from  Tunbridge.  Thus 
situated,  and  having  made  a  vow  to 
accept  no  pecuniary  assistance  from  his 
mother,  whose  income  was  extremely 
small,  he  determined  to  exert  himself, 
and  accordingly,  as  the  time  approached 
for  his  examination,  he,  for  the  first 
time,  entered  upon  a  regular  course  of 
study,  and  on  proceeding  to  his  degree, 
in  janiMry,  1790,  he  obtained  the 
mathematical  honour  of  m  junior  cptime. 


^1- 


[■• «'  I 


whiel],  disugh  iL  did  not  confer  a  bieh 

lomc  ibTii  '^  '}t.«{ce,  tT  e^c\  hLiI 
4ftir*udi  to  >  LellaHililp.  In  ilie  fol- 
lavlnB  April,  on  ih>  iKammfnditiDn  of 
ihe  Biihop  of  GIodcfiIei,  Iie  became 


ounblc  Henry  Tufioc 
"-■■e  of  Doriet,  t.\i 
c    tour    of  Gre 


nnent  BttCanaiaet, 
n   1791,  he  went 


U  wu  «ii^c»ved*;n  iilbncv,  and'fih^i 
arrjiloiih  me  to  the  gn»e.     When 

everjr  mollTC  of  intereit,  ind  eriiy  lis 
of  iffeclion,  urgn  me  (o  preu  forwiird» 
■nd  to  punue  inquir*,  even  <n  tlie 
baeomB  of  the  ocean  ind  the  deiert. 

Somelirnee,  in  the  drTaini  of  fancy,  I 
im  weak  enough  to  imltpne  that  the 


a-ning 

>r  my  cndls,  and  th>l    mt 
unled  the  windeitnui  of  pif- 

grimi  m 

■broad  aboKi  t>e  vein,  and 

Sir  Thoni«  Moilyn;  and  to 

bii  retid 

i>ce  at  CiunbridBei   and,  in 

"rifnJ.'Mr.CrippiJ'n.U.i!! 

Pinlud, 

Ruuia,    Tartary,    Circuiia, 

Mhnia,   Clarke  declared  he 

"•nuSed 

the   polar  air,"   and   he  >e- 

la   latiiu 

Um^om 

Taganrop  on  the  tea  of  Aiotf  i  and,  on 
hja  reaching  Achniedthjd,  in  iheCrimUt 
he  paaud  lome  time  witli  hii  pupil  In 

vitiled  Gonilatitinople,  where  he  vai 

Iningv  Creek  medali,'  and,  among 
other  curioiiiiei  of  the  Turiiiih  capilaT, 
ha  contriHd  to-  enter  the  aeraglio, 
•■  where,"  he  «y^  "  no  Frank  liad  be- 
fore  tet  hil  loot.  Hence  he  made  an 
eicunlon  to  the  Troad,  at  ilie  proipect 
of  beholding  which,  he  bad  preiioiul* 
■aid  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  "  Tean  of 

Rgypt  and  Syria  neii  claimed  hiialten- 
tion'and  whll.1  near  the  k^keofGene- 

of  the'  Druiei,  whnn  he  deicribei  ai 
"  the  nioac  eatraordinary  people  on 
earth,"  and  whnwcuitomof  pra>[rating 
themselvei  weekly  bclort  the  molten 
calf,  he  obierrea,  "  ll  eiadly  that  wor- 
■hip  at  which  Mcnea  wai  id  l^icenied  in 

In  IBOI,  he  returned  In  Egypt,  and 
whilit  in  that  counlcy,  a  diipute  atiting 
bfi«ecnthe  French  and  l^ngliih  gene- 
T»]»  reipnting  the  literary  ircMiuiea 
collected  by  the  former,  he  wu  deputed 
by  General  Hulchimon  to  paini  Diil 
ibo.e  moit  wonhy  of  bring  conveyed 
io  RngUnd,  which  eounliy  i.  indebted 


.    Itply,    the    Aipi— 


describe  it — no  pencil  can  portray  it  1" 

Our  Irayellet  relumed  to  Cambridn 
in  ISD2:  ivhm,  in  con.eqnrnce  of  till 
pretenl.  to  the  uniTen^iiv,  of  whicli  tlie 
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which  year  he  married  Angelica,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  WilUam  Beaumaris  Rush, 
he  succeeded  to  the  college  living  of 
Harlton,  in  Cambridgeshire;  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  the  ▼icarage  of  All  Saints, 
Cambridge,  where  he  offldated  with 
great  popularity,  and  upon  which  he  be> 
stowed  an  altar-piece,  after  the  Grecian 
model.  In  the  year  last-mentioned,  he 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on 
mineralogy,  the  excellence  of  which  in- 
duced the  university,  in  1808,  to  found  a 
professorship  for  the  encouragement  of 
that  branch  of  learning  when  he  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  chair.  About 
the  same  time  he  received  4^1,000 
from  the  curators  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  for  the  manuscripts  he 
had  collected  <luring  his  travels,  in- 
cluding the  famous  one  known  as  the 
PahnoM  Plato,  to  which  Professor  Porson 
assigned  a  very  high  antic^uity.  In 
1810,  the  first  volume  of  his  travels 
appeared ;  and  was  succeeded,  at  subse- 
quent periods,  by  five  others.  The  pub- 
lication of  them  produced  him  a  sum  of 
iS6595 ;  and  by  no  means  a  more  than 
adequate  one,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  work  occupied  five  thousand 
pages  of  quarto  letter-press;  a  task, 
under  which,  he  says,  *<  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  sunk,  had  I  not  been  blessed 
vrith  double  the  share  of  spirits  which 
commonly  belone  to  sedentary  men.*' 
Yet  amidst  all  this  toil  and  multifiui6us 
employment,  he  j^ursued  the  study  of 
chemistry  both  with  seal  and  success, 
as  appears  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a 
friend,  in  September,  1816,  in  which  he 
says,  '*  I  sacrificed  tlie  whole  month  of 
Aueust  to  chemistry.  Ob,  how  I  did 
work  I  It  was  delightful  plav  to  me; 
and  I  stuck  to  it,  day  and  night  At 
last,  having  blown  off  both  my  eye- 
brows and  eye-lashes,  and  nearly  blown 
out  both  my  eyes,  I  ended  with  a  bang 
that  shook  all  the  houses  round  my 
lecture-room.  The  Cambridge  paper 
has  told  you  the  result  of  all  this 
alchemy,  for  I  have  actually  decom- 
posed the  earths,  and  attained  them 
in  a  metallic  form.**  The  death  of 
this  accomplished  traveller  took  place 
at  the  residence  of  his  father-in-law, 
on  the  9th  of  March.  1822,  and  he  was 
buried  on  the  18th,  in  the  chapel  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  with  acade- 
mic solemnities. 

For  ardent  enterprise,  energy  of  pur- 


pose, industry  of  research,  and  extent 
and  variety  of  observation,  few  travellers 
are  to  be  compared  with  Dr. Clarke.  His 
works  have,  on  this  account,  become 
more  popular  than  anjr  other  of  a  similar 
nature,  though  containing  an  account 
of  countries  both  before  and  since 
visited  and  described.  They  would 
certainly  bear  abridgment*;  but  it 
would  require  a  most  skilful  hand  to 
select  from  pages  where  few  paragraphs 
appear  wortny  of  rejection,  it  of  curtail- 
ment Although  he  expresses  liimself 
with  enthusiasm^  and  many  of  his  re- 
flections are  hastily  and  inconsiderately 
formed,  his  style  is  chaste  and  clear, 
and  he  det^Is  the  most  curious  facts 
with  a  simplicity  incompatible  with 
exaggeration.  In  speaking  of  the  se- 
cond volume.  Lord  Byron  says,  in  a 
letter  to  the  author,  '*  in  tracing  some 
of  my  old  paths,  adorned  by  you  so 
beautifully,  I  receive  double  delight 
How  much  you  have  traversed !  I  must 
resume  my  seven-leagued  boots,  and 
journey  to  Palestine,  which  your  de- 
scription mortifies  me  not  to  have  seen, 
more  than  ever." 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  character  of 
Dr.  Clarke  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  passed  from  one  pursuit  to  another. 
"  I  have  lived  to  know,"  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  D'Oyley,  "  that  the  ^reat 
secret  of  human  happiness  is  this: — 
never  suffer  your  energies  to  stagnate. 
The  old  adage,"  he  adds,  **  of  Moo  many 
irons  in  the  fire,'  conveys  an  abominable 
lie.  You  cannot  have  too  many ;  poker, 
tongs,  and  all — keep  them  all  going." 
"  His  ardour  for  knowledge,"  says  his 
biographer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Otter,  '*  not 
tmaptly  called  by  his  old  tutor,  literary 
heroism,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous, 
most  sustuned,  and  most  enduring  prin- 
ciples of  action  that  ever  animated  a 
human  breast."  As  a  preacher,  his 
biographer  speaks  of  *'  the  sublimity 
and  excellence  of  his  discourses,"  and 
says  that  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of 
science,  was  "  softened  by  moral  and 
social  views."  In  private  life  he  was 
aniiable  and  benevolent ;  and,  to  con- 
versation equally  interesting  and  intelli- 
gent, joined  the  most  kind  and  capti- 
vating manners.  He  was  survived  by 
five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

In  addition  to  his  Travels,  Dr.  Clarke 
was  the  author  of  Testimony  of  different 
Authors  respecting  the  Colossal  Statue 


HUltaO    PABE. 


Hedilemnejin ; 
low  Icllen  and  piinplilrlx, 
rcliiingloidcatcanauiiiiii 


HUNQO  PARK. 


This  ni-rawd  iraTcUcr,  tbe  un 
Eumer  *l  FouUhicU,  nor  SeJkIrk 
born  ibcre  on  tbc  IQth  of  Sepier 


hi*  mind,     _ 

Scollish  church!  but,  in  conMquenct 
of  hit  putiiiily  Tgr  tbe  mcdin]  pro- 
fovon,  w&i  ippnnliced  id  m  lui^eon 
in  the  loon,  about  17M.  In  IT89,  be 
entered  Ibe  Uniienit;  of  Bdinburgb, 

wattont,  punued  the  Atudy  of  boEany, 
for  whLcb  h«  had  alwars  tntictd  a  paJ- 
lialilv.  Haling  cotn^Ud  bi*  acade- 
mical educaiion,  he  repaired  to  London ; 
and.  through  ihe  inHuence  or  Sir  Joseph 
Uanlci,  he  mi  IpptHnled  ■aiiilanl- 
■nrgeon  to  Ihe  Worcnter  Eait  India- 
man.  He  tailed,  la  1793,  for  the  Eail 
Indisj  and  haTing  Tilled  Benniolen, 
in  the  iiland  of  Sutnatra,  relumed  lo 
England  in   th*  Diiloning  year,    and 


tcated  ir 


2!nd  Df  May,  k1  uU  frOhi  Fnrumouth 
in  Ihe  EndeaTour,  an  African  trader. 
"  Preiiouily  lo  my  lUrttne,"'  uyi 
Ur.  Park.  In  hii  preface  U  Ihe  *'^-'< 
of  hi.  TraTela,  -'l  had  been 


he  had  fallen  a 


;  me  from  my  purpoie,  ani- 
«  peniit  in  iht  affir  of  my 
h  the  greater  wdicilude.     I 


icquiinled  Hllh  the  model  of  life,  and 
chancier  of  Ihe  natiiei.  If  1  iliould 
perUli  in  ray  journey,  1  »ai  KrlDing 
that  my  hopa  and  eipectBUoni  ibould 
periih  with  me ;  and  t(  I  ihould  luc- 
eeed  in   rendering  the    geography   of 

1  knent  thai  1  oai  in  Ihe  band)  of  men 


neLghbourhood,  particularly  Timbucloo 
andHoiun;  anil  that  I  ihould  beafter- 
vardi  al  liberty  lo  relum  to  Eitrope, 


by   t 


jerty  lo  relum 
f  of  Garabli, 


Mr.  Park  Uoded  al  lllifree,  oti  the 
3  III  of  June  in  the  year  lait-mentioned ; 
and  proceeded,  ahortly  afterward*,  (o 
Piiania,  on  Ih*  riier  Gambia,  nhere 
be  remained  till  Ih*  follooing  Decem- 


if  Ihe  Mom 


Jirra,  tbe  frondi 
In  hii  way  Ihilher,  he  wai  mi 
loner  by  llie  king  of  that  territi 
detained  from  (lie  Tlh  of  Hi 
July,    ITH,    when    he    mccei 


wratcliedneai  for  three  weekt  in  the 
Aftican  deiert,  and  at  tail  c«ne  in 
light  of  Ihe  riier  Niger,  when  he  made 
tbc  iliicovery  that  it  Bowed  ttom  weM 
to  cut,  wliicb  wai  Ihe  grand  object  of 
hii  ruyage.  Al  length  he  arriTed  at 
Sega,  tlie  Capital  of  Bimbana,  when 
Ihe  l(ing  refuied  to  tee  him,  but  fur- 
niihed  him  with  the  ineina  for  pro- 
ceeding on  hii  Journey.  At  Wanda, 
he  wai  conlinEd  nine  dayi  by  a  (etti. 
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where  he  felt  himself  a  burthen  to  his 
landlord,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
that  was  prevalent,  which  was  so  great, 
that  mothers  sold  their  children  for  a 
scanty  supply  of  provision.  At  Kamalia, 
his  life  was  preserved  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  a  negro,  in  whose  house  he 
resided  for  more  than  seven  months; 
at  the  termination  of  which,  he  set  out 
with  a  caravan  of  slaves  towards  the 
Gambia,  on  the  17th  of  April,  and 
reached  the  banks  of  the  river  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1797.  After  some  other 
difficulties,  trifling  in  comparison  with 
those  he  had  before  endured,  he  sailed 
from  Antigua,  on  the  24th  of  November, 
and  arriv^  at  Falmouth  on  the  22nd 
of  the  following  month. 

Hit  return  to  London  was  hailed 
with  triumph  by  his  friends,  and  the 
African  Association  allowed  him  to 
publish  an  account  of  his  travels  for  his 
own  benefiu  The  interest  excited  by 
the  announcement  of  the  work  was 
almost  universal ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  executed,  as  well  as  the 
matter  it  contained,  fully  answered  the 
expectations  that  had  been  raised  con- 
cerning it  The  publication  of  it  took 
place  in  1709,  but  the  favourable  recep- 
tion it  met  with,  was  accompanied  by  a 
suspicion  that  the  author  had  lent  him- 
self as  the  tool  of  a  party  inimical  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Wliatever 
may  have  been  his  motives,  there  can 
be  no<]uestion  of  his  inconsistency ;  for, 
though  in  conversation  he  always  spoke 
with  abhorrence  of  a  traffic  in  slaves,  yet, 
in  his  travels,  his  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  system  are  the  strongest  that 
nave  ever  been  adduced.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  said,  in  palliation  of  his 
conduct  with  respect  to  this  transaction, 
that  being  a  young  man,  inexperienced 
in  literary  comuosition,  and  in  a  great 
measure  depenaent,  as  to  the  prospects 
of  his  future  life,  on  his  intended  pub- 
lication, he  was  oblif^ed,  by  polic)^,  to 
succumb  to  the  opinions  of  tlie  friend 
who  assisted  him  in  his  work,  Mr. 
Bryan  Edwards,  a  West  India  planter, 
and  a  systematic  advocate  of  the  slave 
trade. 

Mr.  Park's  work,  however,  was  re- 
ceived with  avidity  and  applause  ;  two 
impressions  were  rapidly  sold  off;  se- 
veral other  editions  have  since  been 
called  for;  and  it  continues,  even  at  the 
;>re«ent    time,    to    be   a    popular   and 


standard  book.  In  the  summer  of  the 
last  year,  Mr.  Park  returned  to  Scotland ; 
where,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  he  married 
Miss  Anderson,  the  daughter  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  he  had  served  his 
apprenticeship,  and  resided  for  two 
years  with  his  mother  at  Foulshiels.  In 
October,  1801,  he  settled,  as  an  apothe- 
cary, at  Peebles ;  but  not  content  to 
remain  in  so  obscure  a  capacity,  he,  in 
December,  1803,  left  Scotland,  having 
^dly  accepted  a  oroposal  to  undertake 
a  second  expedition  to  Africa.  After 
some  delay,  of  which  he  took  advantage 
to  improve  himself  in  the  science  of 
astronomy,  and  to  acquire  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Arabic  language,  a  brevet 
commission  of  captun  in  Africa  was 
granted  to  him,  and  he  at  length  set 
sail,  in  the  Crescent  transport,  on  the 
30th  of  January.  1805.  He  proceeded, 
without  interruption,  as  far  as  Kayee, 
a  small  town  on  the  Gambia,  where  he 
remained,  making  preparaiions  for  his 
expedition,  till  the  27th  of  April. 

The  very  interesting  Journal  of  Mungo 
Park,  gives  the  full  particulars  of  his 
last  mission  to  Africa.  He  encountered 
difficulties  at  every  stage;  at  Pi&ania, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  five  hundred 
weight  of  rice,  not  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  asses  to  carry  it ;  and  when 
he  had  proceeded  some  distance  fur- 
ther, the  caravan  experienced  an  attack 
from  bees,  by  which  seven  beasts  were 
killed  or  lost;  and  the  baggage  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  a  fire  the  men  had 
kindled  to  cook  their  provisions,  from 
which  they  had  been  driven.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  the  guide  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  a  crocodile ;  and,  on  the 
12th  of  Ai^ist,  Park  was  in  danger 
from  three  lions ;  but  he  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  them  by  firing  his  piece, 
and  afterwards,  when  one  of  them  re- 
turned, he  drove  it  away  by  a  loud 
whistling. 

On  arriving  at  the  Niger,  out  of 
thirty-four  soldiers  who  had  left  the 
Gambia,  six  only  remained ;  and  out 
of  four  carpenters,  there  was  but  one 
who  survived.  The  rest  of  the  men 
had  either  died,  or  dropped  away, 
unable  to  proceed  on  the  voyage ;  aiid 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Park  him^elf, 
were  seriously  affected  by  the  disease 
of  the  climate.  He,  however,  seems 
to  have  consoled  himself  that  he  had 
been  able  to  proceed  so  far,  and  that 


he  bad  mttnti  ih«  matt  IHcndlf  un- 
denUnding  villi  ihe  tiBiirn.  On  )ht 
ISth  o(  October,  he  1m(  hit  bralhcr- 
in-t*«,  Ht.  Anderwn  i  and  "  then," 
be  aft,   "  I   felt  myieir  u  ir  left  ■ 

du  wildi  of  AIne»."  On  ibe  I6tb  of 
NoteiDbcr,  h>  Aniihcd  bit  journal, 
trtlj  Ibiog  being  ready  for  bit  em- 
barkalion  on  an  ullerly  bopeleu  enter- 


al (hit  time  id  KHne   of  lilt    frienila 
of  the  ilciih  of  Mr.  Andenon,  be . 


to  bate  b«n  full  o 
reaching    England 

hope,  *nd  Ulka  of 
belbre   the  ■rriral 

been  received 
gOTemment  1 
loaco,  hii  gu 

diiion'^at  th 
death.    »hicl 

repoi 
dT- 

,wM  heard  or  bim 

UofhiideUh  having 
iuion  wat  given  b^ 
rtain  tbeir  tlulh,  and 

It  of  Ijaaco'i  eipe- 
firmalion  of  Parli-t 
ascertained    from 

party  that  had  gone  down  tlie  Niger  i 

reaionablf    be  doubted.      It   appean, 
from  Ibi>  evidence,  IhM  Mr.  Parit  wai 

eicape  an  aiiacli  that  hud  been  com- 
menced  by  the  natireii  but  th«e  itho 


ibikpn  reSDlution,  and  catm  fortitude, 
together  with  >n  eiceedingly  languine 
lemperunent,  which  ut'ien  blindeJhim 


ish.     In   his  joumali,  he  ihoRi 

crence  to  baie  raclt,  aeldom  uniica 
ilh  an  entliuiiutic  mind.  He  rarely 
idulged  iti  eorueclure;  though  lie  ven. 
it  ai  his  opinion  that  the 

e,  be  HU  a  good  hail 


Nigej 


though  he  wat  ilovr  in  fotming  a 
general  mitty.     Hii  popularity  nev 

h"c^^n''.™t!Sn*'h"''"ne«'ll"'"ra 
pointed  ihoie  who  eipected  to  lind 
ilriking  and  remarkable.  Hit  perso 
which  wai  well  proportioned,  and  i 


11  eilremely  ptepoueiiing. 
Mr.  Faik'i  journal  of  hit  lait  Iniii 
u  publiihed  in  IHIS,  together  wii 
etch  of  Ibe  author'i  life. 


NATHANIEL  PEARCB. 


Nathaniel  pearcb  w**  bom 

at  Eait  Acton,  Middleiei,  on  the  14ih 
e(  February,  ITTt.  At  an  early  age, 
be  wai  lent  to  an  oeademy  u  Think, 
in  Yorkibire,  where  he  remained  ill 
yrai*(  during  which  ume,  he  uyi  In 
hi*  autobiography.  ■'  I  wai  given  to  all 
manner  of  wild  iricki,  for  which  I  wat 
conlinoally  puniihed  levertly.  till  I  goi 
to  hardened  that,  at  hut,   1  did   not 


lind  a  flogging  for  a  pochelfiil  of 
p[,lei  or  a  jackdaw-,  ■.eit.'^'  lie,  eub- 
cquenlly,   paued    five    monlhi 
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neck  and  jump  overboard  sooner  than 
go  back. 

After  having  made  a  voyage  to  Pe- 
tenburgh,  he  vbited  his  home,  and,  at 
the  request  of  his  father,  became  bound 
to  a  leatherseller;  from  whom,  how- 
ever, he  eloped,  m  a  few  weeks,  to 
Deptford,  where  he  entered  himself,  as 
a  sailor,  on  board  the  Alert.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  1794,  his  vessel,  while  on 
its  way  to  Newfoundland,  being  cap- 
tured by  the  French,  he  was  conducted 
to Vannes,  whence,  after  three  ineffectual 
attempts,  he,  at  length,  succeeded  in 
escaping;  and  was  put  on  board  the 
Bellerophon.  On  the  arrival  of  that 
ship  at  Portsmouth,  he  deserted,  and, 
having  changed  his  name  to  Clark, 
worked  his  nassage,  in  a  coal  brig,  to 
South  Shielas;  proceeded  thence  to 
London,  and,  shortly  after,  set  out,  in 
the  Thames  East  Indiaman,  on  a  voyase 
to  China.  On  his  way  thither,  while 
stopping  off  Amboyna,  he,  in  company 
with  two  others,  swam  ashore  at  night, 
and,  falling  in  with  a  party  of  Malavs, 
made  them  intoxicated  with  arrack; 
for  which,  on  returning  to  the  vessel, 
he  received  twenty-four  lashes;  and 
subsequently,  at  Canton,  underwent  the 
same  punishment,  on  a  discovery  of  an 
attempt  he  had  made  to  desert 

On  reaching  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  his  passage  homewards,  he  went  on 
board  the  Sceptre,  and  declared  him- 
self a  deserter,  which  compelled  the 
captain  of  that  vessel  to  detain  him, 
and  carry  him  to  Bombay,  where  he 
a^n  deserted,  and  a  third  time  re- 
ceived corporal  punishment  In  1798, 
while  at  anchor  in  a  bay  near  the  Isle 
of  France,  the  Sceptre  was  shipwrecked, 
and  himself  and  forty  others  were  the 
only  survivors  out  of  a  crew  of  four 
hundred.  He  was  now  taken  on  board 
the  Adamant,  in  which  he  sailed  to 
Madras,  Trincomalee,  and  Bombay; 
where,  having  wounded  a  sepoy,  m 
attempting  to  pass  t)\e  hospital  p;ates 
without  leave,  he  was  put  In  prison; 
from  which,  with  bis  usual  good  for- 
tune, he  escaped.  Having  changed  his 
name  to  Francis  Dilvaro,  he  went  on 
board  the  Antelope,  in  which  he  sailed 
to  Mangalore;  whence  he  proceeded, 
with  Lord  Valentia,  to  the  Red  Sea; 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Mocha,  swam  on 
shore  from  the  ship  at  nisht,  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  dola,  and  turned  Ma- 


hometan. He,  however,  soon  grew 
tired  of  his  situation,  and  on  meeting 
with  Mr.  Coffin,  who  had  just  arrived 
at  Mocha,  in  the  Panther,  he  said,  "  he 
would  give  worlds  to  getaway,  begging 
Mr.  Coffin  to  use  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  get  him  removed  from  his 
forlorn  and  miserable  condition." 
Having,  at  length,  contrived  to  escape, 
he  sailed  to  Massowa,  whence  he  was 
permitted  to  accompan]^  Mr.  Salt  and 
Captain  Rudland  in  their  expedition  to 
Abyssinia. 

On  his  arrival  at  Tigri,  he  expressed 
a  desire  to  remain  there;  and  having 
obtained  frt>m  the  ras  a  promise  of  pro- 
tection during  his  stay,  and  a  present 
of  some  land,  he  built  himself  a  house 
at  Chelicut,  married  a  Greek  ^rl, 
and  commenced  studying  the  various 
Abyssinian  languages ;  of  which  he 
acquired  a  speedy  knowledge,  and  was 
subsequently  enabled  to  pct  as  Mr.' 
Salt's^  interpreter  on  many  important 
occasions.  During  the  early  part  of  his 
residence  at  Chelicut,  he  continued  to 
enjoy  the  favour  of  the  ras,  who,  how- 
ever, at  length,  began  to  treat  him  with 
suspicion  and  coldness,  which  lasted 
till  1807,  when  the  latter  being  attacked 
by  his  enemies,  Pearce,  running  through 
the  flames  of  the  ras's  palace,  awakened 
him  and  saved  his  life.  In  consequence 
of  a  subsequent  quarrel,  he  left  AntUo, 
where  he  then  resided ;  and,  after 
crossing  the  lofty  mountidns  of  Samen, 
arrived  at  Tnchetkaub,  where  he  was 
attacked  with  ophthalmia,  and,  during 
his  conflnement,  robbed  of  almost  the 
whole  of  his  effects.  Qn  his  recovery, 
hearing  that  the  Ras  of  Tigr6  was  about 
to  be  attacked  by  the  Ras  Gojee,  he 
hastened  back  to  the  assistance  of  the 
former,  who,  on  seeing  him  return, 
exdaimed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  his 
attendants,  "  Look  at  that  man  ;  he 
came  to  me  a  stranger,  about  five  years 
ago,  and  not  being  satisfied  with  my 
treatment,  left  me  in  great  anger;  but 
now  that  I  am  deserted  by  some  of 
my  friends,  and  pressed  upon  bv  my 
enemies,  he  is  come  back  to  fight  by 
my  side.'* 

In  the  battles  which  followed  his 
reconciliation  with  the  ras,  who,  alluding 
to  Pearce,  would  often  cry  out  in  the 
midst  of  them,  **  Stop  that  madman," 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  daring 
and  courage,  and  contributed  greatly  to 


tbt  tlctariei  wllh  which  they  icr- 
minited.  Is  IBOB,  he  procKdcd  with 
the  m  La  Adow),  and  mbcequentlj  to 
Chclicui,  and  rtntuned,  in  peilect 
fiieadihip  whh  him.  till  IBM,  when 
Ibe  ni,  on  the  imrel  of  ■  pairiarchil 
Copt,  arabuna.  whom  he  had  irni  hr 
frnoi  E^pt,  ordered  Pciree  lo  gi^  up 
hi*  boiue  and  garden  to  him,  and 
thttatetied  TiolcDce  Ifhe  rcfiued.  "  On 
atciog  mj  boiue  lurTaunded,"  uti 
Pearce,  "  I  Immediaulj  ordered  niy 
anranti  la  dig  ni*  pave  on  the  Boor, 
cine  to  the  coueb  I  then  Jay  on.  and 
plaee  a  piece  of  new  wbiie  dotb  for 
"       ~    "  the  only  coffin  of  ■ 


■twinun.     While  thb  wai  dinnr.  I 
•i\  loaded  every  gun  and  pitlol  1  had 


qnot  of  hu  wife,  uliimileli 


.1  who.  n 


.byxiaia,  whidi 
pfiDicd  in  the  Iweliib  volume  of  ill 
■tmrira.  and  appeared,  aubaequenily, 
la  tb*  New  UoDthly  MagaiiBe.  In 
ISIS,  the  TH  dying  at  Chrlicut,  and 
tkml  pkct  bdog  ndied  and  plundered. 


Pearee,  after  narrowly  eicaping  auaul- 
nalion,  reoolred  lo  teate  Abyumia  for 


Pebniary,  1BI».  Here  he  materially 
anitted  Hr.  Salt  in  ihe  dutin  of  the 
connilihip,  and  alio  prepared  hli  jDornal 
(or  publiatian;  beiidei  which,  he  wat, 

for  the  Rererend  Mr. lDwe?I,™e  prin- 
cipal part  of  Ihe  New  Teiiameni  into 
llie  Tigr«  language.  In  1B90,  he  em- 
barkFiT  for  England ;  on  bii  way 
whither  he  died,  at  Aleiandiii,  in  the 
heginning  of  ilie  following  June. 

Pearce  appear)  to  h»e  bern  a  brave 

log  the  ftequency  of  lili  deiertiont  at 
•ea,  often  Fiaiarded  hii  life  hy  hli 
liilelil^r  to  the  friendi  he  met  with  in 
the  wild  and  barharout  countriei  where 
he  had  u  long  retlded.  He  p<iaiei|ed. 
in  an  eitraordinarv  degree,  the  ipiril 
of  enterprUei  and  the DbterraiiaDi  con- 
tained in  hi>  Journal,  which  be  left  to 
Mr.  Salt,  ha>e  thrown  considerable 
light  upon  the  modern  hiitory  of  Ahyi- 
■inia,  and  the  moral  and  citII  Mate  of 
iti  inhabitants  In  a  letter  to  Ur. 
Salt,  he  wrote  an  account  of  hi*  life, 
and,  from  the  following  lentenca,  Hemi 

of  It :— "  Srandaloui  ti  It  ii,"  he  ob- 
■ervH,  "the  truth  of  it  will  ihamc  tb* 
deriL" 


HATTHEW    FLINDERS. 


Matthew  flinders  wb>  bom 

nnt  time  about  Ibe  Tear  I7S0,  at  Doo- 
nDgluo,  in  lineolnabrre.  At  an  early 
age  he  dewlopad  capadde*  and  Incil- 
naiiaa  br  a  nuuiM  UTc,  and,  fn  IT9J, 
went  a>  ■  Tdunteer  to  Port  Jaduon 

to  take  poMeMJon  of,  and  to  citabliih  a 
eolopy  in,  BoUny  Bay.  Inmedlalcly 
oD  bli  anJTal,  be  ntcdllated  an  eipedl- 
tkNi  of  diacuTery  doirn  the  rifer  George, 
and  hanng  coniliucted  a  nnall  boat, 
he  let  out,  accompanied  only  by  Baia. 
the  nrgeon  of  Captain  Hunln*!  iomI, 


■irancet  of  hit  (Hendi,  wbo  Talnly  en- 
deaioured  to  diiiuade  him  baa  what 
they  tinned,  "  to  romaniic  a  project." 
It  wu,  however,  iuccea*ful;  he  aicer- 
talned  many  poinli  of  the  coait  not 
before  known,  particularly  the  dtuatlon 
ofWenem  Port,  after  haying  made  a 
map  of  which,  he  wai  funiiined  with 
flvernor  of  the  colony, 
itill  further  to  punue 
e  of  thli 


nap  of  wblcl 
t  iloop.  by  lb 


.1.1.. 


It  tb*  remen- 


__ indedal 

inted    before.     giHr 
amei  of  Cape  Barrel 


Fojrage  h 


I,  Hudaon'i  Iiles, 
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important  discovery  was  that  of  a  strait, 
which  proved  *'  the  existence  of  a 
wide  opening  between  Van  Dieman's 
Land  and  New  South  Wales,"  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  nam^  of  his  friend 
Bass,  who  had  first  entered  it  in  a 
whale  boat.  In  a  subsecjuent  expedi- 
tion of  six  weeks'  duration,  he  made 
further  discoveries,  to  which  he  gave 
appropriate  names,  and  on  his  return 
to  England  in  1800,  the  charts  he  had 
made  were  published,  and  government, 
shortly  after,  gave  him  the  comnmnd 
of  a  ship,  to  complete  the  investigation 
of  the  coasts  of  Terra  Australis. 

In  1801.  and  two  following  years,  he 
exnlored  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  New  Holland,  and  towards  the  north, 
Torres'  Strait,  and  the  gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria. The  first  part  of  his  vovage, 
between  Spithead  and  Port  Jackson, 
occupied  seventeen  months,  in  which 
time  he  had  completed  great  part  of  the 
investigation  of  the  Australian  coast. 
The  principal  points  he  discovered  and 
named  were,  Mount  Manvpeak,  Luckv 
Bay,  Thistle's  Cove,  Goose  Island, 
Fowler's  Bay,  Cape  Radstock,  Walde- 

frave  Isles,  Investigator's  Group,  Avoid 
lay,  Cape  Catastrophe,  so  called  from 
the  loss,  by  a  sudden  rush  of  the  tide, 
of  eight  of  his  crew;  Memory  Cove, 
where  he  caused  a  sheet  of  copper  to 
be  fixed  on  a  post,  with  an  fnscription 
containing  an  account  of  this  event; 
Gambler's  Isles,  and  many  others,  since 
well  known  to,  and  further  explored 
by,  subsequent  navigators. 

In  July,  1802,  he  left  Port  Jackson, 
and  proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  exami- 
nation along  the  east  coast  to  Sandy 
Cape,  after  leaving  which  he  discovered 
Port  Curtis,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Harvey's  Isles,  and  found  a  new  pas- 
sage,  unseen  by  Captain  Cook,  mto 
shoal  water  way,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Port  Bowen.  In  November 
he  entered  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
and,  in  the  following  month,  sailed 
to  Cape  Vanderlin,  which  he  found  to 
be  one  of  a  group  of  islands,  instead  of 
"  a  great  projection  from  the  main  land, 
as  represented  in  the  old  Dutch  chart." 
In  June,  he  re-entered  Port  Jackson, 


having  lost  many  of  his  crew  by  diseases 
and  accidents ;  and  his  ship  being  pro- 
nounced not  fit  for  further  service,  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  inactive  till 
August,  when  he  sailed  out  from  Sid- 
ney Cove  in  a  vessel  called  the  Porpoise. 
Being,  however,  wrecked  upon  a  reef 
bank,  on  the  spot  where  it  is  sup- 
posed De  la  Perouse  was  lost,  he  was 
compelled  to  put  back  to  Port  Jackson 
in  a  boat,  wnence  he  returned  in  a 
schooner  to  examine  the  reef,  respect- 
ing which  he  has  made  some  very  use- 
ful observations. 

In  December,  1803,  he  entered  Port 
Louis  in  the  Mauritius,  in  a  ship  called 
the  Cumberland,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  his  having  no  passport  for  the 
vessel  he  then  commanded,  his  papers 
were  seized,  and  he  was  put  in  prison* 
In  the  Mauritius  he  remained  six  years ; 
and  during  the  time  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  on  parole,  he  made  several  ex- 
cursions into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. At  length,  in  June,  1810,  his  papers 
were  restored,  and,  after  having  suf- 
fered much  rigorous  treatment,  he  was 
Eermitted  to  depart  for  England,  where 
e  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 
Though  his  health  had  been  greatly 
injured  by  his  confinement,  he  imme- 
diately, on  his  arrival  at  home,  devoted 
himself  to  writing  an  account  of  his 
discoveries,  and  to  the  completion  of 
the  maps  which  accompany  them. 
They  were  published  in  1814,  in  two 
volumes  quarto,  in  the  August  of  which 
year  his  death  took  place,  a  few  days 
after  he  had  corrected  the  last  page  of 
his  work. 

The  publication,  and  the  atlas  ac- 
companying it,  have  ranked  Flinders 
amone  the  number  of  the  first  seamen 
and  hydrographers  of  his  age.  He 
also  published  a  Memoir  on  the  Use 
of  the  Barometer  in  ascertaining  the 
proximity  of  the  shore ;  an  Essay,  in- 
serted in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, and  a  Letter  to  the  Members  of 
the  Society  of  Emulation  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  on  the  wreef  wreck  bank,  and 
on  the  fate  of  De  la  Perouse,  insetted 
in  the  *'  Annalee  des  Voyages." 


HENRY   SALT. 


Henry  salt  wu  bom  lonie 
tboat  the  yeu  ITSO,  U  Lichfield 
Suffbrdihire,  *(  tht  ^nminiricho 


of  Lord  Vilinlil 


Bui  Indiu.indiubHquently  id  Green, 
EgTpt,  ■nii  AbywDi>,Ui  the  emperor  a! 
nhich  counlij  he  wu  cmjilDfed  to 
carry  pmenu  from  the  Bnliin  lote- 
rejan,  which  mjidon  he  eiecmed  in 
1B09-I0. 

Id  the  eourte  of  hit  trHTelf,  of  which 
he  pabLiihrd  in  (ceount,  wiib  platei  of 
hiiowD  drawinn,  he  niiied  (he  Moum- 
biaue  Httlementi,  Mocha,  Maww., 
Jiddi,  Ambakanko,  where  one  of  hi> 
atlendanli  waa  murdered,  Logo  Sere- 
mai,  Uuggi,  Chelicut,  and  Gondar, 
where  he  pretenied  the  liing'a  giils  (d 
Ihe  EmDfror  of  Abytunia,  who  nai 
almoic  fnaiic  wiib  Joy  at  leceiiing 
them,  and,  In  letimi,  ordered  pnyen 
to  be  offered  up  weekly  for  the  health 


preienti  coniiiled  of  aatina,  Jewellery, 
BnUih  muilini,  apaintedRlau  window, 
a  picture  of  the  Vimn  Hary,  and  a 
marble  t*ble,  on  beholding  which  Ihe 
natirei  broke  out  Inro  eiclanuitioni  of 
"  Wonderful  1  wonderful  1" 

Ur.  Salt  relate!  that,  Ihouah  he  found 
tlr.  Bruce'i  itatemenu  generally  cor- 
rect, he  proved  many  to  be  palpably 
falif,  particuUrly  the  latler*!  auertioo 
of  the  continuantc  of  the  wind  in  the 
Red  Sea  for  lii  monthi  In  the  lame 
direction,  either  one  way  or  Ihe  olher; 

em  part  it  blowt  nine  monthi  down, 
and  in  the  MUthem  nine  montht  up, 
while  in  thr  cenirt  of  iheiea  the  winda 


mharic  langua 


Etiher,  who  del 
either  Ihe  Tigi£ 
that  he  wai  compelled 

engaged  in  war,  though  he  w»  pteieni 
at  une  batlle;  and  that  Rai  Michael, 


languwe; 


I  gold  chain  of  one  hundrei 


eighty 


fan  of  Bruce 

one  Bolugant,  on  bii  journey  to  the 
Nile,  of  whom  Bruce  never  once  ipoke 
in  the  account  of  hii  Ireveli,  (hough  the 
former  maieHally  uiiired  him  in  hia 


by  Pliny  aa 


placed  againit  a  wiil." 

After  Mr,  Salt'i  return  Id  England, 
when  he  waa  made  F.  R.S.,  he  obtained, 
through  the  patronage  of  Lord  Valeniia, 
(beiituationofconiul-generallnEgypt, 

much  lamented  and  reipecled.  The 
lircumttancea  which  preceded  hit  death 
are  melancholy  and  InlereeCing.  Pre- 
viouily  (0  letling  out  for  the  Nile,  ■■  ■ 

occupied  himielf  in  aealing  up  and  de- 
stroying KTeral  of  hit  manuicripti  and 

papera,      making    ti--'-     -■- -— - 

■—  npetationi 


le  fully  K 


loan,  they  might  procun 
but  that  tort  of  nDIoHi 
dying  no  good ;  i 


hewed  him 


hing 


kedof  il^er  death  than 
viiig,  there  are  other 
■    ■  B  deiirou.  of 


giiinito  (he  public.    Theie  lettera,"  he 
added,  taking  up  a  packet,  "  are  part 


dinalion  nor  leliure  to  refule;  and 
now,  in  ilckneti,  have  atill  loi.  Burn 
them  with  (he  reil;  my  remembrance 
of  the  ()uarrel  ihall  be  buried  with 
their  aihei."  Se«ng  the  phyiiclan 
I'liplay  tome  reluctance  in  commiiiing 
[I  em  to  the  Bamet,  he  matched  (hem 
from  him,    and  (hrew  them  into    the 
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grate,  exdaiminff,  **  Doctor,  you  would 
not  have  done  tor  Brutus's  treedman; 
you  haye  forced  an  auUior  to  be  hia 


I* 


own  executioner. 

On  reaching  the  NilCi  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  physicians,  his  health 
and  spirits  returned  to  such  a  degree, 
that  tney  began  to  entertain  hopes  of 
his  recovery,  which,  however,  almost 
immediately  abated  on  his  arrival  at 
Dessuke,  where  his  illness  gradually 
increased,  and,  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  he  refused  to  attend  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  his  doctors,  observing  to 
one  of  them,  '*  It  is  in  vain  to  seea  to 
alter  my  opinion;  your  kindness  now 
is  more  valuable  to  me  than  the  skill  of 
twenty  doctors."  He  then  ordered 
every  one  to  leave  the  apartment,  ex- 
cept the  person  thus  addressed,  whom 
he  desired  to  take  down  his  last  direc- 
tions, during  the  dictation  of  which  he 
wept  prufuselv,  and  spoke  repeatedly  of 
his  absent  child,  exclaiming—**  Will  no 
one  talk  of  herl"  After  receiving  the 
visit  of  a  missionary  clergyman,  and 
pasting  some  time  in  prayer,  and  reli- 
gious conversation,  he  sank  into  a  state 
of  delirium  and  delusion,  which  pos- 
sessed him  to  such  a  de^ee,  that,  on  the 
Thursday  night  preceding  his  death,  he 
started  fit>m  his  bed,  and,  tottering  to  the 
couch  of  his  physician,  seised  him  by  the 
beard,  exclaiming — '* Doctor!  Doctor! 


this  is  no  time  for  sleeping !"  and,  on 
the  latter  inquiring  why  he  had  risen, 
he  replied,  **To  snow  you  the  power 
that  is  left — the  superhuman  power  that 
has  enabled  me  to  conquer  death — I  am 
now  saved — I  am  well."  It  was  col- 
lected from  his  expressions,  that  he  had 
ftmded  himself  to  be  pursuing  hi%  own 
funeral,  till  he  had  at  last  overtaken  his 
corpse,  which  he  imagined  to  be  in  the 
apartment  he  had  just  left,  and  the  key 
of  which,  on  being  brought  to  him,  he 
kissed  repeatedly.  The  next  niffht,  the 
same  horrible  scene  occurred ;  he  was 
found  struggling  with  one  of  his  at- 
tendants on  the  floor,  who  had  hewrd 
him  fall,  and,  conceiving  him  to  be 
dead,  was  pressing  his  thumbs  upon  his 
eyelids.  On  being  raised  by  hu  phy- 
sician, he  exclaimed,  in  a  sepulchnl 
voice,  **0h!  Doctor,  this  is  Franken- 
stein !"  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  he 
expired  witliout  fiirther  utterance.  His 
death  took  place  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1828,  and  his  fiineral  was  the  moat 
splendid  that  had  been  witnessed  for 
many  years  in  Alexandria. 

In  addition  to  the  work  already  men- 
tioned, he  published  one  entitled.  An 
Essay  on  Dr.  Young's  Phoretic  System 
of  Hieroglyphics ;  with  additional  dis- 
coveries, by  which  it  may  be  applied  to 
dedpher  the  names  of  the  aodent  kingi 
of  ^^pt  and  Ethiopia. 


JOHN  BAPTIST  BELZONL 


John  baptist  belzoni  was 

bom,  about  1780,  at  Padua,  in  Italy, 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  youth 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  preparing  him- 
self to  become  a  monk,  wiien,  he  ob- 
serves, **  the  sudden  entry  of  Uie  French 
into  thai  dty,  idtered  the  course  of  my 
education,  and  being  destined  to  travel, 
I  have  been  a  wanderer  ever  since."  In 
1803,  he  visited  England,  and  married ; 
when,  having  but  scanty  means  of  sub- 
sistence, he  went  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  exhibited,  at  various  theatres, 
a  series  of  experiments  in  hydraulics,  a 
sdence  to  which  he  had  devoted  much  of 
his  time  in  Italy.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  received  but  little  profit  from 
these  exhibitions,  he  determined  on  a 


Eublic  display  of  his  strength,  which 
e  put  forth  in  feats  that  astonished  and 
attracted  crowded  audiences  wherever 
he  appeared.  Though,  at  that  time,  very 
young,  he  was  six  feet  seven  inches  in 
height;  and  such  was  his  elephantine 
power,  that  he  could  walk  acrou  the 
stage  with  no  less  than  two-and-twenty 
persons  attached  by  straps  to  different 

Kiru  of  his  body.  In  1812,  he  exhi- 
ted  at  Lisbon  and  at  Madrid;  and 
sailed  afterwards  to  Malta,  whence,  he 
set  out  for  Cairo,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  machine  for  raising  water 
out  of  the  Nile  to  water  the  bashaw's 
gardens.  Whilst  on  his  way  to  the 
palace,  he  received  so  severe  a  blow 
on  the  leg,  that  he  was  confined  to 
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his  bed  thirtj  days  before  he  could 
be  introduced  to  the  bashmw;  who 
merely  observed,  on  being  told  of  BeU 
soni's  wound,  *'  that  such  accidents 
could  not  be  avoided  where  there  were 
troops." 

living  concluded  an  agreement  to 
make  a  madune  which  should  enable 
one  oz  to  raise  as  much  water  as  was 
drawn  previously  by  four,  he,  after  much 
difficult V  and  obsttiiction  on  the  Murt  of 
those  whose  cattle  were  employed  in  the 
gardens,  com|deted  his  work,  and  de- 
monstrated with  great  success,  a  prac- 
tical experiment  of  its  power.  The 
opposition,  however,  of  the  Arabs  to  the 
tt<e  of  his  machine,  which  they  had 
niateriallv  damaged,  induced  Belzoni  to 
relinquish  his  pr^ects  concerning  it,  and 
to  undertake,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Salt  and  Mr.  Burckhardt,  an  expedition 
to  Thebes,  ibr  the  purpose  of  removing 
an  enormous  bust,  to  which  they  had 
given  the  name  of  *'  the  younger 
Memnon. 

**  It  has  been  erroneously  stated," 
sa]rs  Belsoni,  **  that  I  was  regularly 
employed  by  Mr.  Salt  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  colossal  bust  from  Thebes 
to  Alexandria.  I  positively  deny  that 
I  was  ever  engaged  by  him  in  any 
shape  whatever,  either  by  words  or 
writing,  as  I  have  proofii  of  the  case 
being  on  the  contrary.  When  I  as- 
cended the  Nile,  the  first  and  second 
time,  I  had  no  other  idea  in  my  mind, 
but  that  I  was  making  researches  for 
antiouities  which  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  British  Museum ;  and  it  is  naturaDy 
to  be  supposed,  that  I  would  not  have 
made  these  excursions,  had  I  been 
aware  that  all  I  found  was  for  the 
benefit  of  a  gentleman  whom  I  never 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  before  in  my 
lifc." 

Our  traveller,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  left  Boolak  on  the  SOth  of  June, 
1815,  examined  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Antinoe,  and  arrived  at  Ashoumain, 
where  he  met  with  (he  first  remains  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  have  been  of  a  date  anterior 
to  those  of  Thebes.  Having  arrived 
at  Siout,  he  requested  of  the  bashaw's 
physician,  permission  to  employ  the 
workmen  necessary  to  remove  the 
head  of  Memnon ;  but  not  receiving 
a  fiivourable  reply,  he,  bv  means  of 
his  interpreter,  proctu^d  the  requisite 


assistance,  and  after  viewing  the  tombs 
of  Issus,  proceeded  to  Thebes.  On 
his  way  thither,  he  visited,  near  Den- 
deia,  tne  Temple  of  Tentyra,  before 
which  he  remained  seated  some  time, 
lost  in  admiration,  at  *'  the  singularity 
of  its  preservation,"  and  the  extent  and 
magnificence  of  iu  structure.  On  his 
return  to  Dendera,  the  inhabitants  in- 
sbted  on  detaining  his  interpreter, 
imagining  him  to  be  the  same  who 
had  Joined  the  French  army,  some 
vears  ago,  and  declaring  **  that  he  had 
been  long  enough  among  Christian 
dogs."  With  much  difficiuty  he  pro- 
cured the  man's  release,  and  in  a  few 
days,  came  in  nght  of  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  of  which  he  thus  writes:— 
**  The  most  sublime  ideas  that  can  be 
formed  ftt>m  the  most  ma^ificent 
specimens  of  our  present  architecture, 
would  give  a  very  incorrect  picture  of 
these  ruins :  for  such  is  the  difi^erence, 
not  onlj  in  magnitude,  but  in  form, 
proportion,  and  construction,  that  even 
the  pencil  can  convey  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  whole.  It  appeared  to  me  like 
entering  a  city  of  giants,  who,  after  a 
long  conflict,  were  all  destroyed,  leaving 
the  ruins  of  their  various  temples  as  the 
only  proofs  of  their  former  existence." 
After  pausing  with  wonder  before  the 
two  colossal  figures  in  the  plain,  he 
proceeded  to  examine  the  bust,  which 
It  was  the  object  of  his  expedition  to 
remove.  "  I  found  it,"  he  observes, 
**  near  the  remains  of  its  body  and  chair, 
with  its  face  upwards,  and  apparently 
smiling  on  me,  at  the  thought  of  being 
taken  to  England."  Finding  the  dis- 
tance to  his  ^t  on  the  Nile  too  far  to 
S)  every  night,  he  built  a  small  hut  with 
e  stones  of  the  Memnoniura,  in  which, 
with  Mrs.  Belzoni,  he  determined  to 
remain  till  he  had  accomplished  the 
removal  of  the  bust.  This,  after  much 
diflSculty  and  persuasion,  he  procured 
suffident  men  to  raise  from  the  ground ; 
**  which,"  says  Belzoni,  "ao  astonished 
the  Arabs,  tliat,  though  it  was  the  effect 
of  their  own  eflbrts,  they  said  it  was 
the  devil  that  did  it"  On  the  5th  of 
August,  he  reached,  with  the  head,  that 

Krt  of  the  land  which  he  was  afraid  of 
ing  prevented  from  crossing  by  the 
rising  of  the  water;  and  on  the  12th, 
he  observes,  **  Thank  God,  the  young 
Memnon  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the 
Nile."    Next  day  he  entered  a  cave  in 
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the  mountains  of  Gornou,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  out  a  sarcophagus,  which 
had  been  mentioned  to  him  by  Mr. 
Drouetti ;  and  which,  after  having  more 
than  once  losi  his  way  in  the  different 
avenues  that  led  to  it,  he  was  preparing 
Co  remove,  when  the  Arabs,  who  were 
working  for  him,  were  put  into  prison 
by  the  cacheff^of  Erments,  who  replied, 
on  his  complaining  of  such  conduct, 
"  that  the  sarcophagus  had  been  sold 
to  the  French  consul,  and  that  no  one 
else  should  have  it." 

Whilst  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  boat 
from  Cairo,  he  made  an  excursion  to 
the  Temple  of  Ybsambul,  the  entrance 
to  which,  though  choked  up  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  sand  to  the  height  ot 
thirty-six  feet,  he  determined  on  using 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  open.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  commencing  his 
operations,  he  made  a  voyage  to  the 
second  cataract  of  the  Nile ;  in  reference 
to  which,  he  says,  "  though  some 
authors  assert  that  the  Nile  has  no 
waves,  but  runs  ouite  smooth,  I  can 
assure  the  reader,  that  we  were  this  dav 
tossed  about  as  if  by  a  gale  at  sea. 
On  his  return  to  Ybsambul,  he  imme- 
diately began  to  clear  the  entrance  to 
the  temple,  and  after  five  days'  labour, 
had  succeeded  in  uncovering  twenty 
feet  of  sand,  when,  finding  that  he  had 
neither  sufficient  time  nor  money  for 
the  completion  of  his  undertaking,  he 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  cacheff  to 
keep  the  place  untouched  Ull  his  return, 
and  descended  the  Nile  to  Deboade, 
where  he  took  possession  of  an  obelisk, 
twenty-two  feet  long,  "  in  the  name  of 
his  Britannic  majesty's  consul  in  Cairo." 
On  arriving  at  Thebes,  he  met  two 
Frenchmen,  who  made  some  remarks 
on  the  head  of  Memnon  to  deter  him 
from  taking  it  away,  and  was  told  by 
their  dragoman,  that  if  he  persevered 
in  his  researches,  "  he  should  have  his 
throat  cut,  by  order  of  two  personages." 
After  hiring  a  boat  to  convey  the  bust 
to  Cairo,  he  proceeded  to  Carnak, 
where  he  employed  twenty  men  to 
dig  away  the  sand  from  a  large  temple, 
from  the  ruins  of  which  he  transported 
to  Luxor  six  sphinxes  and  a  white 
statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  be 
subsequently  conveyed  to  England,  and 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
merit  of  the  discoveries  he  made  here, 
was  attempted  to  be  taken  from  him  by 


Count  de  Forbin,  who  published  an  ac- 
count, extracted  from  Belzoni's  letters. 

After  examining  the  extensive  ruins 
of  Medio  et  A  boo,  which  he  describes 
as  '*  best  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  of  any  on  the  west  of  Thebes," 
and  penetrating  into  several  tombs 
which  he  discovered  in  the  valley  of 
Beban  el  Malook,  Belzoni  returned  to 
Luxor,  with  the  intention  of  putting  on 
board  the  colossal  head,  which,  after 
many  impediments,  he  effected  on  the 
17th  of  November.  On  the  15th  of 
December  he  arrived  at  Cairo,  with  the 
bust  and  other  antiquities;  the  latter  of 
which  he  left,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Salt,  at  the  consulate,  and 
with  the  former,  departed  for  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  saw  it  safely  deposited 
in  a  British  transport.  Having  accom- 
plished this  important  object,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  resume  his  operations  at  the 
Temple  of  Ybsambul,  stopping  on  his 
way  thither  at  Thebes,  where  he  found 
the  agents  of  Mr.  Drouetti  in  the  act  of 
completing  many  of  the  excavations  he 
had  begun,  and  removing  several  statues 
and  sphinxes  from  the  ruins.  With  some 
difficulty  our  traveller  procured  suffi- 
cient workmen  to  pursue  nis  excavations 
at  Carnak,  where  he  discovered  a  mag- 
nificent temple,  dedicated  to  the  great 
God  of  the  creation ;  on  entering  which, 
he  says,  *'  my  mind  was  impressed  with 
ideas  of  such  solemnity,  that  for  some 
time  I  was  unconscious  whether  I  were 
on  terrestrial  ground,  or  in  some  other 
planet," 

From  Carnak  he  again  proceeded  to 
Gornou,  a  tract  of  rocks  two  miles  in 
length,  and  formerly  the  burial  place  of 
the  citv  of  Thebes ;  of  which  subterra- 
nean abodes,  the  most  wonderful  in  tiie 
world,  he  thus  speaks: — "  In  some 
places  there  is  not  more  than  a  vacancy 
of  afoot  left,  which  you  must  contrive 
to  pass  through  in  a  creeping  posture, 
like  a  snail,  on  pointed  ana  keen  stones, 
that  cut  hke  glass.  Once  I  was  con- 
ducted from  such  a  place,  to  another 
resembling  it,  through  a  passage  of 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and  no  wider 
than  a  body' could  be  forced  through. 
It  was  choked  with  mummies,  and  I 
could  not  pass  without  putting  my  face 
in  contact  with  that  of  some  decayed 
Egyptian  ;  but  as  the  passage  inclined 
downwards,  my  own  weight  helped  me 
on ;  however,  1  could  not  avoia  being 
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^ thai  the  credit  of  tht 

dijcoveiiei  he  hod  jdmAc,  hud  been 
Diurped  bjr  otherit  vrbo  had  been 
uinounced,  bji  Dime,  in  the  Englith 
ImriKli.  u  the  meant  of  bringing  to 
light  the  prindpaltemplemhich  he  had 
10  long  been  employed  in  eic»viting. 
Accordipgly  he  reiolied,  in  future,  to 

Hble;  and  with  Ihii  view,  went  alone, 
lo  inipect  the  Meond  great  pyrtrnid  of 
Ghi»>i,  <'  ihat  enomioui  mau  which, 
for  w>  many  agej,  hai  baffled  the  con- 


tomb  ;  a  piojecC  for  the  undertaking  of 
which,  £iO,«IO  had  been  conudered  by 
Mr.  Drouelii  neceuarj,  while  Belioni 

■um  of  £200,  all  lie,  it  that  moment, 
potieued.  Having  procured  the  lequi- 
lite  number  of  werlcii»n,be  commenced 

labour,  to  hi*  ineiprenible  delight, 
found  a  pauaee,  and  penetrated  Trio 
the  centre  of  the  pyramid.     So  uniuc- 

flni,  thai  thoK  who  came  to  lee  bim  at 
worii,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Iii>  proceed- 
ing further,  and  the  Count  de  Forbin, 

laicwtic  manner,  when  I  had  lUcceeded 
in  opening  Die  pyramid,  {which,  no 
doubt,  he  luppoied  I  neier  would,) 
IhU  I  would  lend  him  the  plan  of  it." 

who  taking  adtinuga  of  the  opportu- 

be  publiihed  in  the  newipapen,  that  he 
himielfhad  pen  el  rated  into  iJiepyramid, 
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Red  Sea,  principally  with  the  intention 
of  viiiting  Sarkiet  Minor,  said  lo  Ije  the 
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'ing  riien  thrcefeet  and  a  half  higher 
0  uiual,  ilnd  iwept  (nay  KTerei 
agei,  and  lome  hundiedi  of  their 
abitanti  On  leaving  the  Nile,  h* 
ceeded  acroia  the  deieri  to  Ibe  Red 
I,  ihe  coait  uf  which  he  found  to 
'e  been  accuriiely  dtacribed  by 
ice;  and,  at  Cape  ei  Golahen,  he 
mvered  (he  ruini  of  a  (own,  which, 

le  gec^rapher,  D'Ai 


ded  lo  b 

lice,  of  w 


y  he  had  foui 


t  Bt- 


Gornon,  he  wu  mel  by  Mr.  Salt  and 
Mr.BankmlheUltcrot^wham,  baying 
hern  Buthoriied  to  lake  poiieuion  of 
the  obcliEk  found  by  Belioni  in  the 
iiland  of  Philoc,  engaged  him  ID  remore 
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it  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  pre- 
paratory to  its  embarkation  for  England. 
On  readiing  the  spot  where  it  lay,  be, 
after  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Oroaetti,  wno  claimed  the  obelisk  as 
his  own,  commenced  his  operations  for 
putting  it  on  board,  which  he  effected 
after  a  delay  of  three  days,  caused  by 
its  slipping  from  the  machine  into  the 
water.  Having  arrived  at  Luxor,  he 
landed  for  a  few  days  to  visit  the  ex- 
cavations he  had  commenced  at  Carnak, 
when,  on  his  returning  to  the  boat,  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  large  party 
of  Arabs,  headed  by  two  Europeans 
and  Mr.  Drouetti,  who  endeavoured  to 
force  Belzoni  to  deliver  up  the  obelisk. 
He  was,  however,  firm  in  his  refusal; 
but,  on  reaching  the  Nile,  hastened  on 
to  Alexandria,  determined  to  quit  Egypt 
for  ever,  as  he  observes,  **  1  could  not 
live  any  longer  in  a  country  where  I 
had  become  the  object  of  revenge,  to  a 
set  of  people  who  could  take  the  basest 
means  to  accomplish  their  purpose." 

Previously,  however,  to  sailingfor  Eu- 
rope, he  made  an  excursion  to  Faiume, 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Arsinoe,  Lake 
Moeris,  and  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  near 
Zaboo,  where  he  received  a  severe  in- 
Jury  on  his  side,  in  consequence  of  his 
camel  falling  with  him  down  a  hard 
rock  of  twenty  feet  in  depth.  In  this 
journey  he  tried  to  discover  some  re- 
mains of  the  famous  Temple  of  the 
Labyrinth;  visited  the  noted  fountain 
at  El  Cassar,  mentioned  by  Herodotus ; 
and,  after  passing  some  time  at  various 
places,  in  search  of  anti<|uiues,  returned 
to  Alexandria,  whence,  m  the  middle  of 
September,  1819,  he  says,  "  thank  God, 
we  embarked  for  Europe;  not  that  I 
disliked  the  country  I  was  in,  for,  on 
the  contniry,  I  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful :  nor  do  I  complain  of  the  Turks  or 
Arabs  in  general,  but  of  some  Euro- 
peans who  are  in  that  country,  whose 
conduct  and  mode  of  thinking  are  a 
dii>grace  to  human  nature.*'  On  his 
anival  in  Italy,  he  vidted  his  friends 
and  family  at  Padua ;  to  which  city 
he  presented  two  lion-headed  statues 
of  granite,  which  were  placed,  by  his 
townsmen,  in  the  Palaxxa  della  Jus- 
titia,  who  also  struck  a  medal  in  honour 
of  him.  In  1820,  he  reached  England; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  published  an 
Account  of  his  Travels  and  Discoveries, 
a  work  which  excited  the  interest  and 


attention  of  the  whole  literary  and  sci- 
entific world.  In  18SI,  he  exhibited, 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  in  Piccadilly,  a 
representation  of  two  of  the  principal 
chambers  of  a  tomb  be  had  discovered 
in  Beban  el  Malook,  beiidet  a  model  of 
the  entire  excavadon ;  with  several  spe- 
cimens of  Egyptian  sculpture,  cases 
containing  idoU,  mummies,  &c.,  and  a 
superb  manuscript  of  pusyrus. 

In  tlie  latter  end  of  1823,  Belxoni  left 
England  for  Gibraltar,  with  the  intention 
of  travelling  through  Africa  to  Senaar, 
by  way  of  i  imbuctoo,  a  city  which,  up 
to  that  time,  had  never  been  visited  by 
an  European.  On  reaching  Fez,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
who,  at  first,  gave  him  permission  to 

i'oin  a  caravan  about  to  set  out  for  Tim- 
»uctoo;  but,  subsequently,  remanded 
liim  back  to  Tangiers,  whence  our  tra- 
veller proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  deter- 
mined not  to  relinquish  his  project, 
althouffh  he  had  already  fruitlessly 
expended  i&'l,000  in  bis  attempt  to 
accomplish  it.  Having  arrived  at  Ma- 
deira, he  continued  his  course  to  Tene- 
riffe  and  Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  he 
resolved  on  taking  a  northeriy  direction, 
from  the  kingdom  of  Benim  direct  to 
Houssa,  towards  the  east  of  which 
country  he  had  some  hope  of  foiling  in 
with  the  Niger.  On  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber, he  reached  the  bar  of  Benim  River ; 
and,  after  making  an  excursion  to  the 
capital  of  Warra,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  distant  from  Bobee, 
returned  to  the  latter  place,  and  set  out, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Houtson,  an 
English  merchant,  on  his  expedition  to 
Timbuctoo.  Whilst  stepping  into  the 
canoe  in  which  he  departed,  he  evinced 
much  agitation ;  and  when  the  crew  of 
the  vessel  he  had  just  left,  gave  him 
three  cheers,  it  was  with  trepidation, 
though  with  earnestness,  that  he  ex- 
claimed— '^God  bless  you,  mj  fine 
fellows !  and  send  ^ou  a  happy  sight  of 
your  country  and  friends  !*'  He  reached 
Gato  on  the  20th  of  November,  1823 ; 
and,  on  the  26th,  departed  for  Benim, 
where  be  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  suffering  slightly  from  an 
attack  of  diarrhcea,  of  which  he  had 
complained  in  tlie  course  of  his  journey. 
After  some  negotiation  with  the  King  of 
Benim,  to  whom  Mr.  Belzoni  was  re- 

E resented  as  an  Indian,  or  Malay,  on 
is  return  home,  it  was  arranged  that 


be  •bould  be  acartcd  u 
wbilber,  hnweTet,  hii 
dungtd  to  *  dyieutrry,  preventrd  hi 
ttom  prfpaiing  lo  prORcd.  Oo  the 
Sod  of  Dctcmbcr,  fall  Ulneu  increucd 
Co  iiich  An  KlBrming  degreei  IhAI  he  el- 
preucd  ■  CDDiiction  or  hli  ippraoching 
deuh,  uid  h«gtd  Mr,  Houlion  la  und 
biin  b»ck  to  Guo,  in  the  (nm  hope  that 
Ibc  M*  bmxn  might  reYlve  him.  On 
bit  utItiI  ibere,  though  much  titigiied, 
he  mppeami  better  for  the  Tojage^  re' 
■nmed  ha  luual  cheerfulneu,  nte  and 
dnnkt  ilighJj/of  bread  and  tra,  and 
Tel]  inlii  a  Mimd  alnp,  from  nhich, 
bowenr,  be  sireke  with  a  diiiinne  in 
the  head,  and  coldneu  in  the  eiliemi- 
tleti  ihonlj  after  he  loit  tbepowerof 
■peccb,  and,  in  the  aAcRiooii  of  the  3rd 
of  December,  Iranqidlly  expired, 

Previousiy  to  hit  drath,  he  had  gi«n 
dirtciioni  reipecling  hit  paprn,  and  hiii 

Ure^h  Tailing  him,  b" requeued  Mr! 
Uaution  "  ID  bear  iriCncu  ihat  he  died 
in  the  fDiletl  ard  moat  afleclionale  rr- 


luld  oriie  to  her.  and  lend 
■I  ring  which  he  (lien 
buried  on  the  day  fal- 


..th,, 


cnlleiM 
her  the 


lowing  fail  dealh,  I  be 
being  deUnered  by  Mr.  Houlton,  x 
p;aced  oter  hii  giaie  (he  fullowing 
Ktiption-. — "Here  lie  the  reaiaini 
G.  Bekool,  Eiq.,  wbo  wai  aitack 
with  I  dyienlery  at   Benim,    on  1 


in  wboptved  thii  inicription  i 
^te  «  ihia  inirepld  and  «a 


ptiaing  tnTeller,  hopet  that  trtry  Eu- 
ropean, nailing  thia  tpot,  will  cause  lb* 
ground  M  be  cleared,  and  the  fence 
■round  It  put  in  repair,  if  neceuUT." 
The  eharacler  of  Belionl  na  of  an  In- 

poBened,  in  ihe  midit  of  the  many  dif- 
ficultiea  and  dangen  which  lurrounded 

have  tumedtnMI  men  Trom  their  olgecl. 


nance  woi  handionie  ind  inicUigent. 
He  wBi  accompanied  by  hit  wife  in  tU 
hit  eipediliont,  except  ilie  latt;   the 


The  traTcli  of  Belioni  are  Ihe  moal'in- 
tereiting  erer  recorded;  Ihe  account  of 

Iheoi  ii  wriiien  by  himtelf,  chooiing,  at 
be  ttyi  In  hit  preface,  lo  lell  in  hit  own 

more  lolicitout  abdut  Ihe  accuncy  M 
hit  facli  than  ibe  manner  of  relating 

occaiionally  confuted,  from  an  orer- 
eameilneit  to  coniey  to  the  reader'i 
mind  an  adeauate  idea  ofihe  diSculiiet 
encounifred  by  ihe  auibor,  ii  wrilien  in 


diction  inelKint;  and,  nolwitbttanding 
bit  want  of  a  daidcaJ  education,  lie 

knowCedge  of  andeni  hiiWry.  and  par- 

•■— larly  of  the  cJati---'  — "•' 

■-t  Thebft  a--' 
•f  Egypt. 


81R  THOUAS  STAMFORD  RAFFLES. 


Sir  THOMAS  stauford  raf- 
fles wai  bom  at  tea,  in  tb*  ihip 
Anne,  otT  Port  Morant,  lamdra,  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  17SI.  At  the  agt  of 
IbuiieeD,  afiet  having  been  at  tchool 
only  iwo  yean,  he  entered  at  a  clerk  in 
the  India  Haute,  where  he  asiiduouily 
performed  fait  alBritl  duiiet,  and  de- 


thar.  In  ISOS,  bit  aliiliiiet  induced  Sit 
Hugh  Inglit  to  tend  bim  out,  >i  atiiit- 
■nt-iecretsry  lu  the  new  government  ot 
Pulo  Penuig,  now  Piince  of  Walet't 
Itland.  In  hii  voyage  Ihiiher,  he  madi 
himtelf  matter  of  the  Malay  language; 
and  on  hb  arrival  ai  ?rnang,  vat  nol 
long  In  acquiring  a  complete  knowledge 

interettt  of  the  neighbouring  ttaiei  and 
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principal  secretary  to  the  colonj^,  and 
registrar  of  the  new  court  of  judica- 
ture ;  but  ill  health  shortly  afterwards 
obliged  him  to  proceed  to  Malacca,  where 
he  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent,  by  his 
remonstrances,  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
tifications and  public  buildings,  for  which 
orders  had  been  issued,  for  the  purpose 
of  deterring  Europeans  from  establish- 
ing themselves  there ;  and  of  transfer- 
ring the  trade  and  population  to  Penang. 
Having  returned  to  this  settlement,  he 
commenced  a  correspondence  with  the 
late  Dr.  Leyden,  by  whom  some  of  his 
letters  being  shown   to  the  governor- 

f general,  Lord  Minto,  that  nobleman 
ormed  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Raffles'  abilities  that  he  intimated  a  wish 
to  place  in  his  hands  the  government  of 
the  Moluccas.  This  led  to  an  interview 
with  his  lordship  at  Calcutta,  when  the 
subject  of  our  memoir,  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  junction  of  Holland  with 
France,  recommended  the  reduction  of 
the  island  of  Java,  that  Napoleon  might 
be  deprived  of  using  the  Dutch  eastern 
possessions  to  the  prejudice  of  British 
commerce.  His  advice  being  followed, 
he  was  immediately  sent  to  Malacca,  as 
agent  of  the  governor-general;  in- 
structed to  prepare  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements ;  and,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining their  feelings  towards  the  Dutch, 
to  open  communications  with  the  seve- 
ral native  chiefs  of  the  archipelago. 

The  expedition  against  Java  was  en- 
tirely planned  by  him,  and  ended  in 
the  reduction  of  that  island,  in  1811; 
when  Lord  Minto,  in  his  despatch  an- 
nouncing its  capture,  added,  "its. go- 
vernment, though  partly  pledged  to 
another,  he  could  not  conscientiously 
withhold  from  him  who  had  won  it; 
and,  therefore,'*  said  he,  "  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  services  he  had 
rendered,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  office,"  he  had 
performed  a  noble  act  of  justice,  by 
immediately  appointing  Mr.  Raffles  to 
the  situation,  under  the  title  of  lieute- 
nant-governor of  Java  and  its  depen- 
dencies. The  duties  of  this  appoint- 
ment he  fulfilled  with  a  zeal,  ability, 
and  humanity,  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  He  quelled  all 
intestine  commotions;  reformed  the 
revenue  and  the  courts  of  justice; 
established  a  magistracy;  instituted 
trial  by  jury  and  laws  for  the  abolition 


of  slavery;  appointed  the  prosecution 
of  statistical  surveys  by  means  of  a 
committee;  established  a  benevolent 
society  and  schools  for  the  natives; 
reviveid  the  Batavian  society  for  en- 
couraging scientific  researches  and 
making  collections  of  natural  history ; 
and  most  wisely  raised  the  condition  of 
the  ^reat  agricultural  population  by  the 
abolition  of'forced  deliveries  of  produce, 
conferring  the  privilege  of  bringing  it 
to  a  free  and  open  market 

In  1816,  he  quitted  Java  for  England; 
and,  on  his  departure,  was  presented 
with  a  magnificent  service  of  plate  by 
the  Europeans,  who  testified  their  re- 
gret at  parting  with  him  in  the  most 
affecting  manner.  On  his  arrival  in 
England,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
extensive  information  he  had  collected 
on  the  subject,  in  writing  a  History  of 
Java,  which  appeared  in  1817,  in  two 
ouarto  volumes,  with  plates ;  a  work  of 
the  highest  value,  and  full  of  the  most 
interesting  matter.  In  the  same  year, 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  the  appointment  to  the  residency 
of  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant-governorship of  Fort  Marlbo- 
rough ;  previously  to  his  departure  for 
which,  he  was  presented,  by  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  with  a  valuable  ring,  as 
a  mark  of  her  particular  esteem.  In 
March,  1818,  he  reached  Bencoolen, 
where  he  found  the  aspect  of  aifairs 
most  unpromising  ana  uninviting. 
"  What  with  natural  impedimenu," 
he  writes  to  a  friend,  **  bad  govern- 
ment, and  the  awful  visitations  of  Pro- 
vidence in  repeated  earthquakes,  we 
have  scarcely  a  dwelling  in  which  to 
lay  our  heads,  or  wherewithal  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  nature.  The  roads  are 
impassable;  the  highways  in  the  town 
overrun  with  grass ;  the  government- 
house  is  a  den  of  ravenous  dogs  and 
polecats;  and  the  principal  local  re- 
venues of  government,'*  he  aOterwards 
observes,  "both  at  Bencoolen  and  the 
different  residencies,  are  in  the  gaming 
and  cock-fighting  farms;  the  continu- 
ance of  which,"  he  adds,  "  would  be 
destructive  of  good  government,  social 
order,  and  the  morals  of  the  people." 
He  devoted  hinuelf  with  indefatigable 
assiduity  to  the  removal  of  these  and 
other  abuses ;  and  here,  as  at  Java, 
strained  every  nerve  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  which  he  had  the  pleasure 


of  KCinB  cStctcd  thiaughnit  ibt  Ml- 
Uement.  He  tUo,  bj  hiijudidoui  *nd 
condliating  conduct,  Kcurad  the  good 
vuhri  and  co-openiioii  of  the  nuive 
diirtt,  and  organized  a  plan  for  the 
fducsiion  of  the  population  of  the 
aJODtry,  nho  looked  upon  him  as 
ibiir  friend  and  benelactor.  During 
hti  itay  in  the  lelilement,   he  made 

and  diacoTcred  one  o(  the  Uirgeit  and 
HKMl  eilraordinaiT  llo»en  in  ihe  nhde 
ctntion,  nu»  known  as  the  Raffle^a 
Ainoldi.  At  (his  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  British  ha»ing  gi»en  up  ewerj 
thing  to  the  Dutch,  Sir  Stainrordqumed 
Bcneoolen  for  Calculla,  and  proposed 
to  (be  Uarqueu  of  Hastings  the  pro- 
priety of  Hung  on  soiae  eeniral  ataiion 

wUhia  the  archipelagOt  ao  as  to  secure 
a  free  and  uninlertupled  passane  with 
Cluna,  through  the  straits 


people  nor  territory.'* 


Malacca  or  Sunda,  and  the  trade  of 
England  would  be  wcurid,  and  the 
monapol]!  of  the  Uulcfa  broken."  He 
was,  aceotdingljf,  apptrinted  agent  to 
Ihe  gOTcrner-genera] ;  and,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1B19,  saiied  lo  Singapore,  the 
taking  of  which  iaiand  under  Briiish 
prolFclion,  was  an  cTent  equally  ad- 
•antageous  fur  the  inhabilania  and  for 
the  comnurrial  interests  of  ihls  country. 


illness  whu'h  prcml  Ihtougiiout : 

_,   day,"  he  adds,  "bringi  us  new 

setlleti,  and  Singapore  has  already  be- 


iiled  with  giving  the  seltlen 

■d^^ilic'ind  Ulerary  insti 
iheir  intellectual  and  mora 


«:abliilied 
tutions  for 

In   ISU,  Ihe  impaired 
health  rendering  it  »d»iti 


£3b,wZ. 


It  what  he   fell   as  the 

a  wings,  which  altogeiher 


returned  than 


pbry  l3a^y,  he  Is  said  Lo  have  planned 
and  eilabliihed.  He  aniied  in  England 
in  the  autumn  of  (he  lail-men Honed 

health,  and  he  died  in  July,  1820,  on 
the  day  preiiouily  lo  the  completion  of 


urtt,  and    for    the  proniodan   of  his 

mowledge  was  equal  lo  the  eicpllence 

ill  the  talents  of  a  great,  and  all  the 
ritiuFs  of  a  good  man.  "No  indirl- 
iual,"  layi  a  wiiirr  in  the  Quarterly 


both  in  actiuireirenla  and  diAposilion: 
and,  indeed,  few  men  have    so   well 


ihe  oiiject  of  (he  m 
Lady  Raffles,  in  h 


voted  attach- 

y  interesiiug 
1  life,  "  wiiS 


copadow  and  plcunret  irhicb  miny 


■  bunt  (rf  &TO«riIe  poetry ;  i 
pcrbap),  pcculiir  to  himxlf 
to  rcmsik,  on  hli  lui  reiur 
Itmd,  that  he  h*d  nner  ue 
nee, — niitr  find  ■  gun." 


Wr  Tboauu  wm  twice  muticd;  and, 
in  iddUion  to  bit  Hiilory  of  Jav*.  Idi 
behiod  him  *  mcinair  o(  Singmpore, 
in  mlntiicripl,  twaidn  ui  edition  of 
Fin1(y»n'i  Uluion  lo  Siim,  with 
Memuict  of  the  Author;  and  Dr. 
Leyden'i  UiUy  Annali,  with  an  In- 


JAMES  SILK   BUCKIN 


JAUES  silk  BUCKINGHAM  wai 
boni  In  Truro,  in  the  eoNnnr  of  Com- 
walt,  about  ITS4 1  and,  after  baring 
mad*  a  T*;»g«  at  in  early  age,  in  the 

lonrt  to  Spain,  he  rnurned  lo  hit  natiie 

printer.      He  carried  on   buiinru  for 

ploymenl,    he  iubu<|nentiy  look   Ihf 

ha  perTarmed  leTenJ  Toyagci  to  liic 
Wcit  Indiei,  the  two  Amerieaa.  and 
iha  Mediterranean  Sea.  in  the  joint 
character  of  Miman  and  merchanl. 
He  continued  to  carry  on  an  eilentive 
inlircoune  with  India  Tor  leieral  yean, 
during  which  lime  he  wai  frnguenliy 
intruiied,  by  the  BCTchanti  and  niiire 
princei,  wiih  the  tnniK»iog  of  impor- 
tant negotlaliont 

In  1813,  he  proceeded  to  Malta,  witli 
the  inlenlion  of  letlling  there ;  but  the 
pligua  driving  him  to  Smyrna,  he 
thence  mntinued  hit  coune  to  Alex- 
andria, in  E^pl,  and  wai  employed 
by  the  pacha,  in  tracin;;  a  let  of  Arrow, 
■miih'i  charK.  in  the  Aribic  character. 
He  iubwquently  propoted  re-opEning, 
for  hij  Egrplian  maje.ty,  the  ancient 
onii  which  had  coanecled  the  Red 
Sea  with  the  Mediterranean;  hut  wai 

Ere  vented  carrying  hiideitgn  into  effect 
y  the  pichi  being  called  to  jmn  in  the 


he  WBi  itlaeked  by  a  party 
undered,  and  leCi  entirely 


food,  or  watt 
iithmu)'  of  Si 


Egtpiian,  ipeaking  the  langni^  and 
inning  freely  with  the  people,  he  Tiiiicd 
'  '    Hcr  Egypt  and  the 


!,  he 


Delta. 

About  thii  timi.  .._  

ceuful  Joumer  to  Bomhiv,  at  the  JD- 
•tance  of  a  BriUib  merchant  in  Egypt, 

(or  the   purpoto  of  *-■■ '--    — 

open  the  trwle  with  '. 
of  the  Red  Sea;  the  merchanta  at  Bom- 
bav  requiring  lecuritiei  not  to  be  eaailj 
obtained.  Hii  actount  of  thii  eipedi- 
lion,  which  he  perfonned  by  way  of 
Mecca,  Jidda  md  Blocba,  under  the 

iTthcd  in  ih^  FH^ndihip'*  Offeririgfor 
IB37 :  in  which  annual,  for  18»,  il  al» 
given  the  hiitory  of  mother  of  hli  toan. 
In  IgIS,  he  obtained  the  commuid 
ofi  frig*te,]u>t  launched  for  the  Imaun 
of  Muicat,  and  w»«  in  the  act  ofrij^ng 


of  B 


oftheKedSeii  oi 
he  colleetcd  ample 
hydrogriphiriJ  chirt.     The  merdiaab 


bJing  liiere  wllti 
the    Eait    Indl 

1  he  had  aniic: 
0  Egypt  hy  w»jf 


IE  Bombay,  1 


the  piclia,  the  Bi 
traveller,  whidl  anded   in    li 
made  the  bearer  of  lelleri,  a 
•adDi-  or  envoy  of  the  pacha, 


!d  into  by 
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„IT  left  Alciindru  ■ 
!,  the  luur  end  of  I81S,  ai 
cteded   b]>    Tyn,    Sidun,    / 


D  jRUnlein  1  tniTentd  nnrljr 

Ibe  whole  of  PdeMine,  ind  the  cou 
tik*  e«i[  of  Jordu  and  Ihe  [>«d  Si 
*uiu4  Dimucui,  Bulbec,  Lebuii 
ftc.  1  ptnitnlfd  10  the  heart  of  A. 
Hinor;  and,  aftn  hiring  impeded  i 
nitu  of  NineTch  and  Babylon,  nhtrt 


,ff;; 


of  Ihe  > 


mil,  and  aicti 

Uh  Toner  of  dhhi,  m  ■rnini.  uiu 
made  aihortmv.  alBotdad.  iltnn 
be  proceeded,  b;  Kenntmhal,  lo  [la- 
BUidaB,  tbe  andtnt  Ecbatana,  Itpahan, 
Shiiat  and  Buihiiej  inhere  he  tm- 
hwked  in  an  Eait  India  CompanT'i 
of  war  i  and  flnallv  rtachrd  Bom- 
al  Ihe  end  of  1816.  Uf  Ihfie 
'U  he  ailervarda  publiihrd  an  ac- 
Ii  in  fcnr   rolumeii  a  pcnital  of 

-,-,  -  , jrftriheloil. 

He  WM  DMhIe  lo  arcampliili  die 
il^tct  of  bb  mUuon  in  Bombaj  i  bui 
— ■ '—'  tbe  Comp«ny'»  license 


So 


h*< 


"'!!!?".¥ 


1  Ind 


tied   the 

and  fiiuaonh,  relumed  wiih  a 
ful  reiull  lo  Bombay,  He  neil 
Iht  coul  of  Malabar,  and  airiTed 
nilla  [n  June.  ISIfl,  whtre  he 
J  ihe  tmaun'i  ordrn  to  proCMd 
»ail  of  Zaniibu-,  in  Afrin,  to 
ntoy  lo  tcTCral  leatel.  engaged 

•n  hfiard  hU  own  frigaie  |  "  ■ 
"  he  nobl^  DbKTTei,  in  hli  brief 
■,  "  In  whwh,  had  Ihe  proipecl 
of  fbrlBDe  been  (en  lirnei  a<  nriihant 
waa,  my  abborrenre  of  ilHerv 
I  not  permil  me  to  engage;  and, 
lingly,  rather  than  acquire  nchei 
mch  a  aourte,  I  retigtiM  the  coni- 


,  and  with  ll 


.1  proipecti  of  rom- 
hich  it  bad  bllhtrto 


pelencj 
pTVmised 

At  thii  period,  beroming  (equainled 
with  the  fimoui  £aii  India  menhani, 
Ur.  John  Palmer,  he,  at  hii  luggntlDn, 
"     y  the  Ml 


oungrd    by  the  Maruui 
I  and  Ihe   Biihnp  of  CSal 
Jlr ton,  undertook  Ihe     ~ 
depiTtmenl  of  a   paper,   enl 
Cdmiti  Journal:  at  flm  a  we 


laleutti 


daily  paper.  Il  aequind 
ilaneoui  popularity,  and 
DCti    proHi    of    £8,000 

0   Mr.  Buckingham,  who 

Mid  B  (buclh  >harr  of  it  to  the  prin- 
d»l  menrhBnli.  and  ciril  and  rnlUiarjf 

•harea  of  £100  each,  foi  £10,000. 
During  the  whole  of  the  marqueai'i 
goTcrnmeni  in  India,  which  laited  len 
yeart,    our  author   eipreiied    hlouelf 


did  the  i 


La,ih(nhiWon 


health  ol 


a  Scotch  p 
Ihe  John 
■I  up  by  (I 


mVT^i 


.  for  Ihe  ■  rowed 
purpoie  of  defaming  him,  publithed  ■ 
libel  concerning  him,  tot  which  he  ob- 
uined  judgment  againu  the  doctor,  in 


ought  of  wiih 
Dr.Uryce.ho, 


ing  Iho  libel 
itingbeenafier- 


ayi  Mr.  Buckingham,  "lor  an  arti 
eSecting  upon  lliii  act  of  ihe  govei 


dangeroiu  lo  Ihe  peace  of  ibe  counirv." 
On  mcfaing    London,  under  ihete 


he     < 


m.g  pnper.  i 


ne    niabhihmeni  of  the  Oriennl 

lid,  which  being  almoit  nchuiielr 

detoled     lo    Eail    India   affaln,    waa 

eagerly  lought  after  in  every  part  of 

d  well  eileemed  by  the 

egiBlaton  of  thia.      Irk 

itablithed  Ihe  Sphynx, 

ifirrwarda,  the    Aihe- 


olhef 


ttmg 


ofw 


July,    1 


. .  ^..  .  ,  ^  ipporied  by  the  ReT. 
Jlenry  Siebbing.  author  of  Ihe  Llrea 
of  the  Italian  Poeii.      Tfaeae  Jounul) 
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b«n  principaJIv  occujn^  In  deliv^rln^i 
mt  ihe  principil  towns  of  EnglBnd  and 
Scotland,  public  lectum,  in  adrocai 
of  a  free  [rada  to  India,  and  on  tl 

(he  eaiL  Beiidct  \ht  wnrki  aLr»d> 
namnl,  he  published,  in  1S23,  at  Cal- 
cnlla,  A  Puthful  Hilton  of  the  Di> 
cuitioni  in  BcngiJ.  in  refeiencc,  ai  h 
al^rlei  it.  to  hii  bein|t  Iranipoited  froi 
''-at  pact  of  India  Hithout  a  triaJi  ii 
39.  the  Headi  of  hii  Lecturei,  will 
hi)  Life :  and,  in  1830,  A  Hiiiory  of  ih 
Public  Proceedinn  on  the  Queiiion  i 
Ihe  Eail  India  Monapoly.  during  ISliB, 


»i(h  a 


oullint 


ii  ability  li 
m  of  Syria, 
Atlu  of  CI 


I,  that  the  map  of  Syria, 
the  Ancient    Atlu  of  Heograpliy, 
u  adjiuled  irom  bli 


Kriptiani  of  the  orlenti 


Sof  thai  couBlry. 
r,  Bucltinghain  it  1  writer  of  gteU 
originallly  and  power  of  mind;  aj  ~ 

In  hli  capacity  of  lecturer,  eloque 
clear,  and  condie  ;  and,  aa  a  meml 

and  uieful.  Hii  pri.aie  chamitr 
ettinuble  i  and,  wiih  an  independt 
tpirit,  ht  powellel  »  penetrating  a 
philanthropic  mind,  and  a  warm  ■ 


john  lewis  buackmardt. 
John   lewis    burckhardt, 


at  tli(  univetutiei  of  Leipiic  and  Got- 
llngen.  At  the  latter,  he  recommended 
himacir,  by  hi.  talent,  and  general 
good  conduct.  Id  the  favourable  notice 

Joseph  ManVt.  upon  whom  Burckhardt 
called,  on  hii  arrival  in  London,  in 
July,  1808.     Hi]  aojuaintance  wliii  Sit 

Jowph  brought    hir-    '— -    = — 

with  the  other  mem 
Aworiation.  and  en 
taking,    under    the 


•f  the  African 
n  hii  under- 

irior  of  Africa, 
wai  accepted  in  Ma;,  1B08, 

patine  himself  fur  iiii  Journey,  by 
aiudylng  In  London  and  ai  Cambridge, 
not    only    (he    Arabic    language    and 


lered    hli  beard  ■< 


iielfhy  long  joumieaon  loot,  bare- 
headed, in  the  heat  ofllie  day.  sleeping 
upon  tiie  ground,  and  living  upon 
legelable*  and  water. 


.r  January,  1809,  he 


Ind  of  March,  lie  emUi 
B,  for  Malta,  where  he  api 
-ienlal  costume,  and,  by 


ealhit 
ral  Swim  oS- 
ioualy  known. 


>r  Caramania.     ' 


ad  the  good  fonur 
lory  credible.  Dun 
ur  voyage,  numerou 


wont  dialogue  of  the  Swiss  German." 
Having  landed  at  Satalia,  he  made  an 
excuraion  to  Tarsus,  where,  Rnding  a 
venel  bound  for  the  coait  of  Syria,  ta> 
embarked  fbt  that  countrv,  and  entered 
it  «  the  point  where  I'he   Aaii,    the 


Aleppo,  in  his   way   wbiiher  he  wai 
Frank;  and  at  Antakia,  one  going  ■ 


I  BDBCXBABDT. 


Ev  u  ID  dbII  liirn  by  Ihc  bord,  he 
Tsenitd  the  ttrront  by  giting  tlie 
oOendir  ■  Uol  on  Ihc  f(».  On  bii 
■rrini  ■!  Aleppo,  be  utuiued  the  rume 
of  Ibrahim,  and  applied  himwlf  with 
nnceaung  auiduitjr  lo  (he  iiudy  of  ihe 
Arabic  lanfluaget  into  which  he  made 
an  ailempL  lalranilaLeRobinun  Ciusoe. 
In  July,  1810,  he  (lailed,  by  way  of 
Palmyra,  for  Uimuciu ;  and,  in  ihe 
caiir>eorbuiDuniev.w»iv.i«aiiaci(ed 
ed  at  hii  Hatch 


crulecliait  of  hli  giMt  proving  ini 
cieoi,  he  vai  robbed  of  all  hi>  do 
and  eenipeiled  to  reiurn,  Hiihoul  hi 
accoiuplbiied  any  of  Ihe  objecU  o 

the  deieit,"  uyi  Mc.  Barker,  Ihe  Di 


jeclurc 

dlobelhoK 

rPeira-lhecapilat 

rality 

f  n 

Anba,  the 

ich, 

oeliai 

modem 

•  phen 

■  Spckine 
any  rolned 

«f  Itallu,  he  oiiwr 

pl»re, 

and   m 

meni 

e  the  n 
>i>d  elu 

j'lai 

Ihetu 

.[  Gad  1 

iriK 

■  •diet 

rich 

,  in  Egypt, 

and  1 

ml- 

1  the  north 

^^"' 

f"" 

dobjec 

■ccompinied  by  a  guide,  on  the  Hth  of 
Febiiury,  1813.     They  Here  mounted 


le  bund  himiVlf."  I 

lilt  of  Ihe  KDrit  • 
,...     Theguvernor 


'bich  tat 


111  black, 
rounded 

lut.    In 


the  midil  of  their  i 

thcmaeWet  with  tiling  in  iht  but,  and 
Bunkhardt  eiery  moment  enpected 
thai  a  random  ball  would  put  an  end 
10  hji  traveli,"     Having  proceeded  up 

turned  lowatdi  the  north,  and  at  Kalbe 
■uam  arraii  Ihe  river,  "  holding  by  hii 
camel's  lail  with  one  hsnd,  and  urging 
on  the  beail  with  the  other."  He  ihen 
viiited  Ybiimbul,  Uoinwt.  Deir,  and 
Auouan.  where  he  rennined  till  Il.e 
2nd  of  March,  1814 ;  his  wholeeipcndi- 
ture  during  the  time  of  hit  itay,  fur 

not  eiceedingone  thilling  and  liipence 

poor  Irader  end  1  Turk  of  Syria,  he, 

or  Nubia,  to  Betbtra  and  Shendv,  aa 
fir  ai  Siiakim,  on  the  Red  Sea,  vh'ence 
he  performed  hii  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
by  way  of  Jidda.     During  i hii  journey, 


of  Btui 


'  of  the  I 


hardthipi  and  suflrringt  icarrely  in- 
ferior to  thof*  of  Park  in  Africa.  Whilil 
mad  with  thim  in  the  burning  deiert, 
he  beheld  the  niocking  mirage :  and  if 
he  eacaped  buri»1  beneath  the  over- 
■    -    -  e.wa-eby 


mpeuuo 
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compelled  to  sell  hU  ilave,  and  he  had 
already  thoughts  of  retorting  to  manual 
labour,  for  hit  tubsittence,  when  he 
fortunately  obtained  three  thousand 
piastres  (about  £100)  by  giving  a  bill 
upon  Cairo.  Crocodile's  flesh  occasion* 
ally  formed  part  of  his  food,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  desert  he  found  no  greater 
than  the  inconveniences.  Though  al- 
most worn  out  with  fatigue,  "  I  was  ob- 
liged," he  says,  "  every  day,  to  fetch  and 
cut  wood,  to  light  a  6re,  to  cook,  to  feed 
the  ass,  and  finally  to  make  ooflee ;  a  cup 
of  which,  presented  to  my  companions, 
was  the  only  means  I  possessed  of 
keeping  them  in  tolerable  good  hu- 
mour.** In  his  way  throujzh  the  Nubian 
desert,  he  relates  a  singular  custom  of 
the  Arab  guides,  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  small  presents  from  travel- 
lers. "They  alight,"  he  says,  *at 
certain  spots,  and  beg  a  present ;  if  it  be 
refused,  they  collect  a  heap  of  sand,  and 
mould  it  into  the  form  of  a  diminutive 
tomb,  and  then  placing  a  stone  at  each 
of  the  extremities,  they  apprize  the 
traveller  that  his  tomb  is  made ;  mean- 
ing, that  henceforth  there  will  be  no 
security  for  him  in  this  rocky  wilder- 
ness." 

Our  traveller  remained  at  Mecca  from 
the  9ih  of  September  until  the  15th  of 
January,  1815,  during  which  time  he 
accurately  noted  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  holy  city,  without  his  real 
character  bein^  discovered,  though  it 
had  been  previously  suspected  by  the 
Pasha  of  Tayef,  who  Jocosely  observed, 
**  It   is    not    the   beard   alone  which 

groves  a  man  to  be  a  true  Moilem." 
In  the  28th,  Burckhardt  reached  Me- 
dina, which  he  quitted  on  the  21st  of 
April,  in  a  state  of  great  mental,  de- 
pression, and  still  sufierine  from  the 
recent  attack  of  an  intermittent  fever. 
To  add  to  his  dejection,  he  found,  on 
his  arrival  at  Yambo,  the  plague  in  its 
most  virulent  shape ;  and  being  unable 
to  procure  a  boat,  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  a  witneu  of  its  horrors  for  m^re 
than  a  fortnip^ht,  during  which  time,  he 
says,  *'  the  air,  night  and  day,  was  filled 
with  the  piercing  cries  of  those  who  had 
been  bereaved  of  the  objecu  of  their 
aflTection."  At  length,  on  the  S4th  of 
June,  he  reached  Cairo,  where,  after 
having  recruited  his  health,  he  em- 
plored  hinuelf  in  drawing  up  an  account 
of  nis  travels.    In  the  spring  of  1816, 


he  visited  Mount  Sinai;  and,  having 
returned  to  Cairo,  was  making  pre- 
parations to  commence  his  long-de- 
layed Journey  to  Fexxan,  to  explore  the 
source  of  the  Niger,  when  he  waa 
attacked  with  dysentery  on  the  14th, 
and  died  on  the  15th  ot  October,  1817. 
*'  I  have  closed,"  says  Mr.  St.  John, 
**  the  lives  of  few  travellers  with  more 
regret"  His  obsequies  were  performed 
after  the  Mohammedan  custom,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  reouest  to  Mr.  Salt, 
to  whom  he  observed,  a  few  moments 

Ereviously  to  his  death,  "  that  as  he 
ad  lived  as  a  mussulman  in  the  east, 
the  Turks  would  claim  his  body;  and 
perhaps,"  said  he,  **  you  had  better 
let  them." 

Thus  fell  another  victim  in  the  catua 
of  geographical  discovery,  which,  in 
Mr.  Burckhardt,  may  be  said  to  have 
lost  one  of  its  most  able  and  enter- 
prising devotees.  Patient,  courageous, 
cautious,  and  intelligent,  no  fatigues 
dispirited,  no  obstacle  disconcerted, 
and  no  dan|;ers  dismayed  him.  He 
conformed  himself  to  the  manners  of 
the  various  countries  through  which  he 
passed  with  admirable  tact ;  and,  with 
an  apparent  carelessness  of  what  waa 
passing  around  him,  sufi*ered  nothing 
worth  observation  to  escape  liis  atten- 
tion. The  penetrating  and  sagadout 
turn  of  his  minddispUiys  itself  tmougfa- 
out  the  whole  of  nis  various  works; 
the  first  of  which,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  his  Journey  along  the  banlta 
of  the  Nile  to  Maliass,  and  from  Upper 
Egypt  to  Nubia,  was  published  in  1819, 
in  quarto,  by  the  Atrican  Association. 
In  1822,  a  volume  was  published  con- 
taining the  particulars  o!  hu  travels  in 
Syria  and  tne  Holy  Land,  from  the 
vear  1810  to  1816;  in  1829,  appeared 
his  Travels  in  Arabia;  and,  in  1830, 
another  ouarto  volume  was  published, 
entitled  Manners  and  Ciutoms  of  the 
Egyptians. 

The  whole  of  these  publications  will 
be  read  with  deep  interest,  not  only  for 
the  light  thrown  by  them  on  the  geo- 
eraphy  of  the  countries  described,  but 
For  the  personal  sympathy  which  they 
cannot  fail  to  awake  in  the  breast  of  the 
reader.  Mr.  St.  John,  however,  differs 
from  Mr.  Kurckhardi*s  views  of  men 
and  things,  saying,  **that  he  interpreted 
men  in  too  refined  and  systematial  a 
manner,  and  often  saw  in  their  actions 


IIZOK    DIMHAW. 


aWf«  conninncc  thui  enr  «Ulcd :  —     opiniBiii  of  bin  who,  in  the  quottiion 
bow  omtd  Ui.  SL  John  pouiblr  know     mborc,  uku  BpaD  him.tlf  la  cDniradict 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  DIXOK  DENHAU. 


Dixon  denhah 

dm  DO  the  In  of  ttnuuj,  17Mi  >n 
tfter  ncdriag  hit  titucii  ion  •!  Herchi 
TBylor-)  School,  «u  uiiclcd  ID  *  kI 
eibir.  Ending,  botrcKr,  Iht  proTmU 
ht  had  cbsMD,  uncongenial  lo  hb  n 


_jid»dw , 

It  lltocclheri  and,  in  1811,  went  ai  a 
Tolaataer  inlo  ibe  arinj,  In  which  be 
Urrcd  till  Ib«  tennlnation  of  thepenin- 
■alar  war,  during  Iha  latter  part  of  the 
cawmlcii.  a)  lieutenant  of  tbi  IwentT- 
Ihiir&ilMra.  Hi)  cheAfulneu  and 
pttaDtrj  tcudntd  him  a  great  fi- 
voatlle  wllb  all  Ui  fellow-otBcen,  and 
prooind  for  him  Ibe  cationage  and 
meodabip  of  Sli  Jamaa  Douglu,  whoae 
life  be  MTcd  al  the  battle  of  TouIoum, 
h;  ouTTlng  bin  sT  the  field  aAer  he 
had  been  ilrnck  «d  iht  leg  by  a  cannon- 
bilL  On  tab  ntnim  lo  England,  be  wat 
appointed  to  «  conmiiaoa  in  tht  Bfty- 
toutth  km;  and  loon  a(t*r,  enuring 
Ih*  Nelherlandi,  wai  angaged  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo:  al  the  imnlnaden 
of  which,  he  onceeded  with  the  allied 
amdei  to  hrli,  and  aei  onl  ftnm  thence 
on  a  tonr  Ihrougfa  Prance  and  Italj. 
RetBni^  Id  EiwUod  in  ISIS,  ha  oh- 
I^ed  Ik  hintSr  an  admiidaa  Into 

the  dirtctlom  of  tha 

■ottraoi.  Sir  Howard  Donglai,  whuM 
uiaaddila  and  coDunendaaon  bt  wu 
not  iM^in  gdning. 

After  th*  death  of  Ur.  Ritchie,  the 
AfHcan  tiateller.  Captain  Denbam  10- 

Lord  Balhunt  to  >oin  Dr.  Ouilney  and 
Lieutenant  Clappnton,  who  hid  already 
uanedon  Ibe  umetlpedilkin.  Haring 
arrived  at  Tripoli,  he  iclt  that  ciiy  on 
ibr  Sih  of  March,  I8«}.  and  proceeded 

■ "'    "  ■  :;'SE"» 

of  hii  country- 


Sockna,  being  the  Ant 


men  who  had  CTCr  enltred  the  Iowa  In 
•n  Enillab  dreiij  which,  conlrarj  to 
Ibe  InGirmation   he  bad  nctiied,  he 

■ouiable  recepdon  from  the  inhatdl- 
•nti  than  if  ha  had  been  in  ditgulM. 
From  Soclina,  he  continued  hll  courte 
lowardi  Mounuh,  croiung,  on  hli  waj 
thither,  an  cileniire  deaert,  where  he 
riperienced  gteu  pain  and  peril  Irora 
the  effecti  of  thirtl  and  a  Iremendoui 

in  the  night,  and  nearly  luflbcaied  him 
before  be  wu  able  lo  rue.  On  hii  ar- 
rival at  Monnok,  finding  the  lullan 
unwilling  lo  furniih  blm  niLh  an  etcort 
to  Bomou,  he  left  hb  companion),  and 
returned  loTripoli;  charged  Ibabaabaw 
with  dopiiriijr ;  and,  on  hb  he^lailng 
to  app<«ut  a  lime  to  convey  him  to  tht 
rormer  place,  tel  nil  for  Maiadllea, 
•riib  lbs  Intention  of  proceeding  to 
England,  and  Informing  the  gDvem- 
menl  how  be  had  been  deceived.  Upon 
lhii,Hyt  Major  Deaham.  In  hli  Journal, 
'The  baihaw  leni  three  deipaichet 
iTler  me,  by  Ibrec  diflerent  veucli,  to 
Leghorn,    HalU,  and  the  port  I  had 

that  Bhoo-Knaioom 


abarked   for 


ingly.c 


Barbary, 

iDd,  and  Mouiiuk  on  Ibe  SOih  of  Oc- 
tobet;  and,  in  the  latter  end  of  iht 
loUowing  month,  ael  out  on  hi*  way  10 
Kouka,  Tn  Bomou. 

Paving  through    Traghan,    over  a 
road  of  tall  andnnd,  to  Maeftn,  "an 

home."  he  came  up  wlib  Oudney  and 
Clapperion.  at  Galrone;  whence  be 
proceeded  to  Tegetby,  where  he  r»- 
malned  •ome  daya  in  conieqaence  of 
tile  lllnew  of  hii  (wo  companioni,  and 
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ney  of  fifteen  days.  On  the  13th  of 
December,  he  set  out  for  Kouka ;  meet* 
ing,  daily,  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
the  way,  an  immense  quantity  of  ske- 
letons, and  dead  bodies,  some  of  which 
he  found  "with  their  arms  clasped 
round  each  other,  just  as  they  had  ex- 
pired." Alluding  to  these  corpses  in 
his  journal,  he  relates,  "  Whilst  I  was 
dozing  on  my  horse,  about  noon,  I  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  crashing  under 
my  feet,  which  startled  roe  excessively. 
I  found  that  my  steed  had,  without  any 
sensation  of  shame  or  alarm,  stepped 
upon  the  perfect  skeletons  of  two  nu- 
man  beings,  cracking  their  brittle  bones 
under  his  feet,  and,  by  one  trip  of  bis 
foot,  separating  a  skull  from  the  trunk, 
which  rolled  on  like  a  ball  before  him. 
This  event  gave  me  a  sensation  which 
it  took  some  time  to  remove."  On  the 
8th  of  January,  1823,  he  arrived  at 
Derkee,  where  he  was  compelled  to 
sanction  the  sending  of  a  marauding 
party  to  capture  some  camels,  the  chief 

Eart  of  those  who  had  attended  him 
aving  died  on  the  road.  During  a 
halt  of  two  days,  nine  others  were 
procured,  and  he  continued  his  journey, 
passing  through  Bilma,  the  capital 
of  the  Tilboos,  Chukoema,  Dibla,  Kasa- 
ma-foma,  Beere-Kashifery,  Lari,  Woo- 
die,  Burwha,  Geudawhat ;  and,  after 
having  been  without  animal  food  for 
fifteen  days  together,  and  narrowly 
escaping  the  jaws  of  alligators,  hyaenas, 
and  elephants,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  tie  arrived  at  Kouka  on  the  17th 
of  February.  *•  This,"  says  he,  "  was 
to  us  a  momentous  day,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  equally  so  to  our  conductors. 
Notwithstandmg  all  the  difficulties  that 
had  presented  themselves  at  the  various 
staj^es  of  our  journey,  we  were  at  last 
within  a  few  short  miles  of  our  desti- 
nation ;  were  about  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  people  who  had  never 
seen,  or  scarcely  heard  of,  an  European ; 
and  to  tread  on  ground,  the  knowledge 
and  true  situation  of  which  had  hitherto 
been  wholly  unknown." 

On  his  presentation  to  the  Sheikh  of 
Bornou,  he  soon  gained  his  confidence, 
and  was  ))romi8ed,  by  him,  all  the  as- 
sistance in  his  power  to  give  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants. After  passing  about  two 
months  at  Kouka,  he  joined  a  hostile 
expedition,    sent    out  by  the  sheikh, 


against  the  Felatahs ;  in  his  wav  to  at- 
tack whom,  he  passed  some  days  at 
Mandara,  the  sulun  of  which  country 
joined  the  Bornouese  troops,  who,  toge- 
ther with  himself,  after  burning  two 
small  towns,  were  put  to  flight  and  de- 
feated by  the  Felatahs,  at  the  siege  of 
Musfeia.  The  situation  of  Major  Den- 
ham^  in  his  retreat  from  the  pursuers, 
was  dreadful  in  the  extreme ;  both  him- 
self and.  his  horse  were  badly  wounded ; 
and.  after  twice  falling  with  the  latter, 
and  fighting  singly  against  three  or  four 
assailants,  he  at  length  lay  disarmed  on 
the  ground.  *<  At  that  moment,"  he 
relates,  *'my  hopes  of  life  were  too 
faint  to  deserve  the  name.  I  wu 
almost  instantly  surrounded;  and,  in- 
capable of  making  the  least  resistance, 
wai  as  speedily  stripped.  My  pur- 
suers then  made  several  thrusts  at  me 
with  their  spears,  that  badly  wounded 
my  hands  in  two  places,  and  slightly 
my  body,  just  under  my  ribs,  on  the 
right  side ;  indeed,  1  saw  nothing  before 
me  but  the  same  cruel  death  I  had  seen 
unmercifully  inflicted  on  tlie  few  who 
had  fallen  into  the  power  of  those  who 
now  had  possession  of  me.  My  shirt 
was  now  absolutely  torn  off  my  back, 
and  I  was  left  perfectly  naked.  When 
my  plunderers  began  to  quarrel  for  the 
spoil,  the  idea  of  escape  came  like 
lightning  across  my  mind ;  and,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  I  crept  tinder 
the  belly  of  the  horse  nearest  me,  and 
started  as  fast  as  my  legs  could  carry 
me  for  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood : 
two  of  the  Felatahs  followed,  and  gained 
upon  me;  for  the  prickly  underwood 
not  only  obstructed  my  passage,  but 
tore  my  flesh  miserably ;  and'  the  de- 
light with  which  1  saw  a  mountain- 
stream  gliding  along  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  ravine  cannot  be  imagined.  My 
strength  had  almost  left  me,  and  1 
seized  the  young  branches  issuing  from 
the  stump  of  a  large  tree  which  over- 
hung the  ravine,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  myself  down  into  the  water; 
when,  under  my  hand,  as  the  branch 
yielded  to  the  weight  of  my  body,  a 
large  liffa,  the  worst  kind  of  serpent 
thiii  country  produces,  rose  from  its 
coil,  as  if  in  the  very  act  of  striking.  1 
was  horror-struck,  and  deprived,  for  a 
moment,  of  all  recollection — the  branch 
slipped  from  my  hand,  and  I  tumbled 
headlong  into  the  water  beneath :  this 


ck,  ho<ie 


onpoNtc  baiik,  which,  with  difficulty,  I 
cuibbcd  up,  >nd  then,  fiic  the  Gni  linii, 
ftU  oitkU  Hie  from  my  punuers." 

After  dugen  and  diaulen  sJmott  u 
■ppalling  u  IhoK  juil  related,  Mijor 
Dnihun  celunied  lo  Kouki,  where  he 
uriied  in  the  beginning  of  M»y,  in  a 
lOle  of  eilreme  wreLchedneu  and  dei- 
pondcncy.  Id  hit  wav  back,  he  rtlates, 
tlwl  the  lilile  food  lie  could  pracure 
"me  thnul  out  tram  under  Buo 
Sans'i  (the  ibeikh'i  general)  tent,  and 
coniisted    genenlJy   of    hii    leivingi; 

netily  choking  me,  but  hunger  «*i 
the  pamsouni  feeling;  1  imaihered 
tilt  former,  ale,  and  wai  Ihankrul." 
"  Tbui,"  he  obienei,  on  terminating 
bji  ai^nunt  of  it,  "  ended  our  moit  un- 
■ucceAiTuI  expedition  ;  it  had,  however, 


(nd    of  Februi 


On  the 
he    embarked    at 

_iid  proceeded  down 

Shsry  to  JoKShah,  a  once 
,  but  then  deiolale,  iebnd ; 
ing  it  byawide  piece  of  water, 
called,  from  the  beauty  of  the 
inc  i»nerv.  Belleiue  Reach. 


■Ming  from   Lake  Shayr,  "into  th 
m  of  freib  water,  the  Tchad,"  whit 


to  Showy;  on  reicbing which,  he  im- 
mediately let  out  for  Loggun.  by  waj 
of  Gulphi,  Willighi,  Affadai,  Alph,  and 

which  he'  detcribei  to  be  "  a  continued 


'*'    On   I 

Keinuk,  the  capital  of 
Loggun.  by  B  ureel  "a>  wide  as  Pall 
MaUi"  but  wai  only  allowed  to  remain 
a  lew  diyi  in  the  city,  in  conieijueDce 
of  the  approach  of  the  Beghaimi,  againil 
whom  tte  SLiltan  of  Loggun  wouTd  not 

the  city,  he  wai  mucrh  annoyed  by  the 


however,  ■borlly  after    hii    return   to 

"they  are  the  devere.t  and  the  most 

immoral  net  I  had  met  with  in  the 

Kcond  eipedition,  headed  by  the  (bellih 

black  country." 

in  perwn,  againit  the  Mungowy;  but 

Ailer  enduhrg  many  ticiiiiludei  and 

dangeri,  and  wimeuing,  at  Angala,  the 
la,t  moment,  of  Mr.  Tooke,  who  had 

he  wai  not  involved  in  any  hoitile  en- 

eouoier ;  and  after  viiiting  the  Oaraha- 

rou  river,  and  collecting  much  curloui 

Loggun,  Major  Denham  returned,  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  to  Kouka,  where  he 

injbrmttion,   (among    other,   that   the 

monkiei  abounding  in  llial  part  o(  the 

wa>  attacked  with  a  tlighife%er;  and, 

enchaiiied   men,")   he  again   returned 
to  Kouka,  where  W  remained  till  the 

the  death  of  Dr.  Oudney,  at  Murmur. 

1823. 

furmer  e»cur.ions,  he,  on  hi>  recovery, 

In  Janiury,  1SS4,  he  obuined  pei- 

joined  another  expeiiition  against  the 

miuion,  and  aneicort.  from  the  ibelkh, 

Begjiarniiei,  in  the   hope    of  makinjg 

to  viut  the  Li^gun  nation,  a  country 

he  had  for  eleven  moolba  previouily 

country ;  but  a  temporary  defeat  of  the 

health,  he  let  out,  by  way  of  Lari  and 
Woodie,  for  Tripoli,  carrying  with  him 


he  arrived  at  Temetheen ;  on  the  5tb 
of  January,  1825,  reached  Sockoai 
and,  on  the  S(Mi  of  llie  aanie  moith, 

he  embarked  for  Leghorn,  and  arrived 
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in  England,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Clapperton,  on  the  1st  of  the  following 
June.  *'  Our  long  absence/*  he  says,  in 
his  journal, "  from  civilized  society,  had 
an  effect'  on  our  manner  of  speaking, 
wliich,  though  we  were  unconscious  of 
the  chanee,  occasioned  the  remarks  of 
our  friends.  Even  in  common  conver- 
sation our  tone  was  so  loud  as  almost  to 
idarm  those  we  addressed ;  and  it  was 
some  weeks  before  we  could  moderate 
our  voices  so  as  to  bring  them  in  har- 
mony with  the  confined  space  in  which 
we  were  now  exercbing  them." 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at 
home,  he  became  an  object  of  public 
interest  and  private  regard ;  which,  on 
the  publication  of  his  travels  and  dis- 
coveries, were  increased  to  a  peculiar 
degree:  Earl  Bathurst  freouently  in- 
vited him  to  his  table;  and,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  high  sense  he  entertained 
of  his  courage  and  intelligence,  offered 
to  his  acceptance  ''a  new  and  ex|>eri- 
mental  appointment  to  Sierra  Leone, 
Just  then  decided  on,  at  the  suggestion 
of  General  Turner,  tlien  governor  of 
the  colony."  Accordingly,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent,  or  director- 
general,  of  the  liberated  African  depart- 
ment at  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  coasts  of 
Africa ;  and,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1826,  having,  in  the  previous  month, 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, he  embarked  for  that 
colony,  where  he  arrived  in  the  Janu- 
ary of  the  following  year.  After  occu- 
pyin^  some  months  in  surveying  the 
vicinitv  of  Free  Town,  he,  in  the  latter 
end  of  1827,  made  a  voyage  of  inspec- 
tion to  Fernando  Po;  on  the  coast  of 
which,  he  met  with  Richard  Lander, 
who  informed  him  of  the  death  of  Cap- 
tain Clapperton,  intelligence  of  which 
he  was -the  first  to  send  to  England. 
In  May,  1828,  he  returned  to  Free 
Town,  where  he  received   the  king's 


warrant,  appointing  him  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  colony,  and  shmtly 
atlterwards  held  a  levee;  a  few  days 
after  which  he  was  attacked  by  the 
fever  of  the  country ;  but  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  recovery  till  the  8th 
of  June,  when  the  symptoms  becam« 
so  malignant  that  he  died  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Few  men  have  gone  to  their  graves 
more  lamented  by  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances than  Lieutenant'celonel  Denham; 
his  lively,  buoyant,  and  benevolent 
heart,  and  the  ardent  and  con6dent 
spirit  with  which  he  undertook  his 
useful,  but  hazardous,  enterprises,  have 
endeared  him  not  only  to  the  people 
of  his  own  civiUxed  country,  but  to 
many  a  barbarous  chief  and  wild  sav^gt 
of  the  remote  and  pestilential  countries 
he  visited  in  the  course  of  his  wander* 
ings.  His  Joumd  contains  an  account 
of  perils  and  adventures  which,  in  the 
days  of  Bruce,  would  have  been  de- 
nounced as  incredible ;  it  i$,  neverthe- 
less, written  in  a  umple  and  impressive 
style,  that  seems  to  warrant  its  truth ; 
and  the  most  eccentric  and  extraordi- 
nary facts  are  accompanied  with  obser- 
vations too  reverent  and  profound  to 
admit  of  ridicule  at,  or  a  question  as 
to,  the  truth  of  them.  An  anonymous 
biographer  thus  concludes  his  memoir: 
— "  If  this  sense  of  amply  doing  the 
duty  he  was  sent  out  to  perform,  ani- 
mating the  natural  strength  of  his  fine 
constitution,  could  have  kept  the  warm 
blood  unvenomed  in  that  benevolent 
heart ;  could  have  preserved  the  bright 
health  which  one  hour  glowed  on  that- 
manly  cheek,  and  in  the  next  was 
extinguished  in  lirid  paleneu;  if  all 
this  could  have  sufficed  to  compasa 
with  securitv  the  life  of  man  in  that 
colonv,  Denham  would  not  have  died ! 
But  tne  good,  the  brave,  has  indeed 
faUenr 


SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN. 


This  intrepid  navigator  was  lx>m  at 
Spilsbv,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  ^ear  1786. 
In  1800,  he  went  as  a  midshipman,  on 
board  the  Polvphemus;  and,  in  1802, 
proceeded  with   Captain  Flinders,  to 


New  Holland,  in  the  Investigator,  from 
which    vessel,  on  its   arrival  at  Port  { 
Jackson,  in  July,  1803,  he  was  removed,  ! 
as  supemumerarv  master's-mate,  to  the 
Porpoise  store-ship,  and  was  shortly  i 


r  FBA 


■ftcnnrdi  dtipwittkcd  «n  ■  coni  rctr. 
He  Ihn  Jdned  the  BtUcropbon,  in 
which  he  WH  cngigEd  at  the  baii)t  or 
Tnftlgu ;  ud,  KiiDe  lime  ttttr,  wu 
nHnled  u  ictins  lieultBinl  of  tbe 
DMfDid,  In  which  he  (ceonipiiiied  the 
rajsl  familv  of  Ponugid  from  Liibon 
(a  Santh  AsMrita;  >Dd,  letnmlng  to 
Enrape,  united  u  Ihe  blockide  of 
FInbiDK,  ohen  he  nmlinued  till  18U. 
when  Ihe  BedTord  wm  onlered  oul  u 
wt  of  the  npeditloa  uiinil  New 
(Mean*,  when  be  grtmtXj  dijtingiiiihed 
Mnueif  by  hii  ilull  end  tiIoui.  li 
K19,  he  WH  nude  flni  lieuienani  o 
ii,  in  Janiury,  IS18,  wu 

I. Tnd  of  Ihe  Tren 

impuir  Cipuir 


■Hlling 


and,  on  hit  Teiurrii  he  offered  u 
uke  a}auitie*  to  the  Nonh  Pt 
the  ihotei  of  the  former,  b;  D 

Id  tlie  evl;  put  of  ISIB.  he  wai 
■elected  lo  bead  an  eipeditiun,  mer 
iiBd,  from  Hudion'i  Biy,  lo  the  Arc- 
Ik  Ocean  i  and  haring  einbarked  at 
OiareKod,  on  Ifae  Urd  of  Hey,  arrived 
al  Ihe  former  plue  on  the  SOih  of 
Angutl;  and,  CD  the  IKh  of  Sepiember, 
be^in  to  aecend  the  iireani>  belnecn 
YoA  Factonr  end  Cumberland  Hoiue, 
a  toumey  of  lix  bondred  and  nlneijr 
BUlea,  which  be  perfonned  In  about 
■ix  weeki,  btTine  been  nearW  killed 
hj  an  acddent,  wUeb  he  thiii  relatei : — 
■■  In  the  iflemoon,  whilal  on  m]r  way 
to  auperintend  the  operation! ,  of  the 
men,  I  bad  the  miifortune  lo  liip  from 
the  iBminli  of  ■  rock  into  the  rirer, 
bctwiii  two  of  the  filli.  My  attempti 
to  legaiD  the  bank  were,  lor  a  lime, 
laeOKUial,  owing  to  Ihe  rocki  within 
■T  rcadi  ludng  been  worn  loioolb  by 
tbeBcdonoTlhewater:  bul,afterihad 
carried  a  coD«der»bit     ■"■ 


Fhich   1 


IS 


bold  of  I 
iDtil    Int 


Cumberland  Houie 

.  . .  J  the  uioM,  to  Fori 

Chepywan,  where  he  arriTed  on  Ihe 
Wth  of  March,  1 SIO,  after  hat  ing  walked 
eifhl  bandred  and  Afty-ieten  milea, 
with  a  weiefat  on  hit  inclei,  the  whole 
duaDce,  of  nearly  three  ponndi;  and 
la  the  conne  of  which,  he  deacribei  the 
M  to  ban  been  to  tevere,  ihal  "  the 
adroiain  Ibc  An  pott  befimflconM 


be  raited  lo  the  mouth,  and  eren 
mixtare  of  ipiriti  and  water  becam 
thick  by  congeiaiiDn."  On  the  10ih  i 
July,  he  arrired  at  Fort  Protidenn 
whence  he  proceeded  lo  Ihe  Yelloi 
Knife  River,  and  directed  hit  court 
towardt  the  Polar  Sea,  ihrouih  a  coun- 
trjr  never  before  vitited  by  i  European  j 
winlerirg,  on  hit  way  thilber,  it  For 
Enterpriae,near  the  head  of  the  Copni 
Mine  Airer,  where  be  teioained.in 
hut  built  by  the  Canaditnt,  till  Ihe  en 
of  June,  1831  j  dunnp  which  line,  he 


rlypan  of  theCoDper  Mine  Rlvt 
davt  aftccwaidi,   Iravened  T 
Copper    Mountilni,  and  pitching 


t   beneath    ihea 
advance,   hit    two    Biquii 

Ereicra,  to  inform  their  counirymen  of 
it  approach,  and  of  the  objecl  of  bit 
expfdition.  Ailer  reconnuilring  the 
mouth  of  the  Copper  Mine  Riter,  and 
giving  (0  one  of  the  neigbbouring  pio- 

he  embarked  in  a  canoe,  on  ihe  aitt  of 
-r  .J_  .__, :.,.  .  ,pj,,^  ^^ 

i  Fort 


re  of  Hud- 
tet  wilh  I 


of  Ihe  Arctic  Ocean,  wilh  1 

Iwo  hundred  geogtaphicai 
Chnithill,  on  the  weileni  th 
ton'i  Bay,  being  the  neai 
which  he  (onld  hope  to  i 
d»ili»ed  being."  Tbelempi 
Iher,  boweter,  Ihe  tbottntb  ui  ui>  yiit- 
vidoni,  and  the  fean  of  the  Caniduni, 
who  were  unwilling  to  proceed  fuitlier, 
compelled  him  to  land  at  Cape  Flindert. 
Hence  he  prtxeeded  alons  the  coatt  lo 
Point  Turnagain,  now  called  the  Duke 
of  York'f  Archipelago; 

the  opinior 
the  praclicability  of  a  nonh-wett  pat- 
Hge,'  he,  on  the  !Sih  of  Auguit,iernil- 
oaied  hit  turvey  of  Ihe  coaiC,  at  the 
month  of  Hood'i  Hirer,  where  be  left, 
in  a  box,  an  account  of  hit  procecdlnga, 
for  the  Information  of  Captain  Ferry, 
who  wai  then  exploring  Ihe  Arctic  Sea 
in  an  eatterly  direction. 

On  Iha  Sltl  of  AugiiX,  Captain 
Franklin,  baring  broken  up  hit  canoei 
10  make  imaller  onet.  commenced  bit 
relnm  to  Fort  Cbepjwan,  when  he 
airlred  in  July,  lg»,  afttr  one  of  the 
nwtt  appaUhig  and  diuatraui  Jonmeyt 


>a  l^r  at  " 
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ever  recorded.  During  the  time  it 
occupied,  his  principal  food  was  tripe 
de  roche,  leather,  and  boiled  bones; 
three  of  his  companions  died  of  cold 
and  hunger,  and  two  were  murdered, 
and  devoured  unconsciously  b^  the 
remainder.  The  nights,  in  addiuon  to 
the  danger  attending  them  from  the 
frequency  of  the  wolves,  were  so  chilly, 
that  the  tents  of  himself  and  his  party 
were,  everv  morning,  surrounded  with 
snow  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet;  and  the  blankets  that  covered 
their  bed,  so  hardened  with  frost,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be 
folded.  Several  times  Captam  Franklin 
fainted  from  fatigue,  and  the  ice  on 
which  he  kept  continually  falling,  pre- 
vented him  from  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  two  or  three  miles  per 
day ;  often  had  he  to  wade  up  to  nis 
wust  through  water,  where  the  tem- 
perature was  scarcely  above  the  freezing 
point;  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  was 
upset  in  his  canoe,  and  only  prevenled, 
by  clinging  to  a  rock,  from  being  dashed 
to  pieces  in  the  cataracts  of  the  rapids. 
The  following  extract  from  his  journal, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  sufferings  he 
endured : — "  A  partridge  being  shot, 
the  feathers  were  torn  off,  it  was  held 
to  the  fire  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
divided  into  six  portions.  I  and  my 
companions  ravenously  devoured  our 
shares,  as  it  was  the  first  morsel  of  flesh 
either  of  us  bad  tasted  for  thirty-one 
days ;  unless,  indeed,  the  small  gristly 
particles  which  we  found  occasionally 
adhering  to  the  pounded  bones  may  be 
termed  flesh."  I'he  delivery  of  Captain 
Franklin  and  his  partjr  from  the  aeath 
with  which  hunger,  fatigue,  and  disease 
daily  threatened  them,  was  owing  to 
the  assistance  of  some  Indian  hunters, 
who  came  to  them  in  their  last  stage 
of  despair.  "  They  treated  us,"  says 
the  captain,  '*  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness, gave  us  their  snow-shoes,  and 
walked  without  any  themselves,  keeping 
by  our  sides  that  they  might  lift  us 
when  we  fell.  They  prepared  our  en- 
campment, cooked  for  us,  and  fed  us  as 
if  we  had  been  children :  evincing  hu- 
manity that  would  have  done  honour 
to  the  most  civilized  people." 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  Captain 
Franklin  was  made  a  post-captain ;  he 
married,  in  August,  1823,  the  daughter 
of  William  Penden,  Esq.,  architect  of 


the  king's  stables  at  Brighton  ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year,  submitted  to 
Lord  Bathurst  **  a  plan  for  an  expedition 
over-land  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and  thence,  bw  sea,  to  the  north- 
western extremity  of'^America ;  with  the 
combined  object,  also,  of  surveying  the 
coast  between  the  Mackenzie  and  Cop- 
per Mine  Rivers ;"  an  expedition  which 
he  was  permitted  to  superintend,  upon 
his  shewing  to  government,  that  *«  in 
the  proposed  course,  similar  dangers  to 
those  of  the  former  over-land  expedition 
were  not  to  be  apprehended." 

Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1825,  he  embarked  at  Liverpool,  having 
undergone  "  a  severe  struggle  between 
the  feelings  of  affection  and  a  sense  of 
duty,"  in  taking  leave  of  his  wife,  whose 
death,  then  hourly  expected,  took  place 
six  days  after  his  departure.  On  the 
29th  ot  June,  he  arrived  at  the  Methye 
River,  and,  in  the  following  August,  at 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mackenzie,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
and,  shortly  af^er,  found  salt  water ;  in 
commemoration  of  which,  he  landed 
on  an  island  which  he  had  discovered, 
and  hoisted  on  a  pole,  a  silk  union-jack 
sewed,  and  given  him  by  his  wife, 
"  under  the  express  iniunction  that  it 
was  not  to  be  unfurled  before  the 
expedition  reached  the  sea."  On 
leaving  this  island,  which  he  called 
Garry's,  and  where  he  had  deposited, 
beneath  a  signal-pole,  a  letter  for  Cap- 
tain Parry,  he  commenced  his  ascent  of 
the  Great  Bear  Lake  River,  on  the 
banks  of  which  he  remained  till  the 
summer  of  1826,  when,  in  spite  of  many 
dangers  and  obstacles,  he  proceeded  to 
about  half-way  between  Mackenzie 
River  and  Icy  Cape,  in  lat.  70  deg. 
26  min.  N.,  and  long.  148  deg.  52  min. 
W. ;  at  which  point  he  calculated  he 
could  not  with  safety  proceed  further. 
His  feelings  at  being  compelled  to  re- 
turn, he  thus  expresses  in  his  journal ; 
**  It  was  with  no  ordinary  pain  that  I 
could  now  bring  myself  even  to  think 
of  relinquishing  the  great  object  of  my 
ambition,  and  of  disappointing  the  flat- 
tering confidence  that  had  been  reposed 
in  my  exertions.  But  I  had  higher 
duties  to  perform  than  the  gratification 
of  my  own  feelings ;  and  a  mature  con- 
sideration of  all  things,  forced  me  to 
the  conclusion,  that  we  had  reached 
that  point,  beyond  which,  perseverance 


HKMKY   ■MItH 


ftl 


i^aad  Uw  bcft  rfbtn 


tain  Franklin 
from  Bn  York,  wbcn  be  had  nnind 
nay  lurk  otauaition  Iwtii  public  «ad 
pci*ate ;  tod,  la  iba  mom  jat,  ht  wu 
ynwoMd  bf  tlw  OMcnjAied  Sodclr 
of  Pub,  Witt  their  auuttl  (dM  msda^ 
T>lu«  toelw  hundnd  fnno^  uid  ilw 
elected  ■  eamcponding  member  of  that 
Uudtmion.  In  Koicmber,  ISM,  be 
married  a  eeeoad  dm*  i  ia  the  rollowlnB 
year,  had  lb*  booour  of  knlghihood 
cuuinTnl  upon  lum,  and  mljo  the  dwree 
of  D.  C.  L.  br  Lbe  UnirenHf  of  Oi£nl ; 
■nd,  in  1B30,  he  nu  ■ppoitiled  eom- 
mander  of  the   EUinbow,     In   both 


eipeditian)  ta  tba  Arctie  See,  Captain 
PiankUn  wh  aaannpanied  by  Dr. 
Ridiacdson,  a  Joumaf  of  wboie  dii- 
coverica  ia  aspanded  to  tiM  tonner'a 
•econd  ntttaUTC,  which,  uwell  ai  that 
contaidngan  account  ofhitArelToyaee, 
cumtdnee  the  rnoit  intenae  inleicit  wuh 
the  mott  valuable  injbrnuilian,  and  ia 
written  with  great  •^rit,  clr^nce,  and 
accuney.  In  the  coune  nrhu  perilout 
Jouincv,  b]>  lea  and  land,  Captain 
Fiankun  ennccd  a  cnntempl  of  perwnal 
danger  in  lbe  punull  of  bit  entcrpriie, 
and  a  degree  ef  kind-hearlednru  la, 
and  conudendoD  for,  ihoM  who  ac- 
coDipanied  him,  that  ha*  rendend  him 
equally  the  pride  of  bli  IHendi,  and  an 
hoiMur  to  bia  couolry. 


fflLLI&U  HENRY  SMITH. 


WlLLI&H  HGNRT  SMITH,  ionoT 
an  Amerkanlaya]<it,iiaabornatWnl- 
mliHter,  on  the  UN  of  January,  ITS8. 
After  perfecting  bimiclf  in  the  iiudy  ot 


•tnlce  in  1S05,  and  continued  io  ac 
emplny  (ram  that  thnc  tUi  IBI4,  hai 
■- nail  the  principal  b. 


grcatty  ditling^ed  hinueif  by  hli 
nloor  and  ihilL  At  the  commence- 
OMBt  of  [be  peace,  "  finding  one  arenue 
to  proTeaiional  repnlalion  chMed,"  be 
endaaToured  to  open  another,  by  eom- 
maDdng,  of  bii  own  accord,  a  lurvcy  of 
th«Kc^anponi,lnlh«bDpeof  obtaining 
an  oOcial  appointmenL  Whikt  in  the 
Haditcrraoeen,  he  married,  at  Naplei, 
a  Hlia  Warrington ;  riiiied  Bonajnrte, 
at  Elba ;  and,  ehonly  alter,  tranimiiied 
to  goTcmmtnt,  ihrougb  Admiral  Pen- 
roac,  an  acaonnl  of  hii  hydrographical 
operalioEU,  with  plana  and  diawjnga, 
wUeh  nerired  the  appmbatlon  and  pa- 
troDafo  of  the  boanf  of  admiralty,  at 
wboaa  expenie  the  Atlai  of  Sicily  wai 
tngnred,  togtiber  wiihameDXHroffait 
Libiai  I  alieni,  of  which  they  purcbaHd 
'       '     *      pin,  vnd  which  lubie- 


ed  uipLn,  vnd  v 
nlred  a  fiTouial 


pnncipal  eouniHei  ofEunipe. 
a  U19,  be  ioined  Lord  Eimoui 


■ad  landing  at  Tripoli,  proceeded  to 
exaiDine  the  ruini  oi  Leptli  Migna,  to 
ascertain  the  poaubiHty  of  conTeying 
to  England  tome  anciani  pillin  which 
the  buhaw  had  oB^nd  lo  the  Briiitb 
king;  but  be  waa  only  able 


which,  o 


their  anival  in  LonuHi, 
the  Britlih  Muenm,  and  lubtequently 
to  lbe  palace  at  Windaor.  After  em- 
barking theae  andani  lelica,  he  made 
an  eacuTuon  Into  the  interior  of  the 
country  {  and  wai  io  luci 
reiearchei,  thai,  in  the  ol 
of  Sir  Chailti  Penrote  to  hit  account 
of  them,  he  ii  thui  complimented  :— 
"  Io  acknowledging  your  deipalcii," 
tayi  Sir  Chailei,  "  commnnicattng  the 
mult  of  your  labour*  at  Lrbida,  at 
well  ai  much  other  highly  intereiting 
matter,  which  yon  hat*  M  ikilfuily 
brouglit  forward,  I  c«nmculale  mytelf 
ibai  ilie  undertaking  fell  to  your  lot ;  I 
■ball  not  Ul  to  trannnit  to  the  k>rdt 
nmmiulonen  of  the  admiralty  a  cop* 
of  your  report,  toceiher  with  the  high 
tcnte  I  emertain  of  yoot  tBiriX,  talent, 


appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Aid 
iliMp,  in  which  he  proceeded  to  III  the 
ratiludei  and  longitude!,  but  then  im- 
perfectly known,  of  the  principal  porta 
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&nd  blands  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  intrusted  with 
the  completion  of  the  survey,  begun  by 
the  command  of  Napoleon,  of  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  which  he  finished  some 
time  in  the  year  1819,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1820.  On  his  arrival,  he 
had  an  interview  with  Lord  Melville, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  his  hydri^ra- 
phical  operations  to  Captain  Du  Pare, 
of  the  French  navy,  in  order  that  a 
chart  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  might 
be  formed  from  their  combined  disco- 
veries. In  1821,  having  been  pre- 
viously admitted  a  member  of  the  Anti- 
quarian and  Astronomical  Societies,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Adventure,  and  was  sent  out  to  termi- 
nate his  investigation  of  the  African 
coast  between  Kgypt  and  Tripoli,  which 
he  completed  in  the  latter  end  of  1823, 
and  returned  home  in  September,  1824; 
in  the  February  of  whicn  year  he  was 
made  a  post-captain.  Respecting  his 
voyage,  he  thus  speaks  in  his  official 
report : — **  It  is  with  pleasure  I  am  able 
to  add,  that  though,  from  the  very 
nature  of  my  mission,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  hang  on  lee-shores  and 
coasts  little  known  to,  and  therefore 
avoided  by,  other  navigators,  this  ser- 
vice has  been  effected,  not  only  with- 
out the  ship  having  touched  the  ground, 
but  without  the  loss  of  a  spar,  a  sail,  a 
cable,  or  an  anchor." 

The  plans  and  charts  he  had  made 
during  his  survey,  obtained  for  him 
the  eulogy  of  all  the  scientific  men  of 
Europe,  and  are  now  used  b^  the  navies 
of  all  the  principal  countries  in  that 
Quarter  of  the  globe.  Captain  Beaufort 
tnus  speaks  of  them  in  a  letter  to 
Captain  Smith :  "  The  more  I  see  of 
your  Mediterranean  surveys,  the  more 


— 


I  admire  the  great  extent  of  your  laboun 
— the  perseverance  of  your  researches, 
the  acuteness  of  your  details,  and  the 
taste  with  which  you  have  executed  the 
charts.  Take  them  alu^ether,  no  sur- 
vey has  ever  before  issued  from  the  ad- 
miralty that  can  be  compared  to  yours. 
It  is  quite  astonishing  the  work  you  did, 
and  did  it  in  such  a  masterly  manner,  in 
the  time  you  were  abroad.  And  the 
celebrated  Baron  Zach,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  journal,  thus  alludes  to 
him : — "  On  ne  cherche  pas,  et  on  trouve 
plus  rarement  encore,  chez  un  bon  ma- 
rin.  Assur^ment  on  ne  pouvait  confier 
une  expedition  aussi  importante  k  un 
navigateur  plus  habile,  plus  expert,  et 
plus  z616  que  le  Capitaine  Smith." 

He  also,  whilst  abroad,  received  va- 
rious testimonies  of  the  personal  interest 
which  many  foreign  monarchs  took  in 
the  success  of  his  enterprising  labours ; 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  gave  liim  a  ^Id 
snuff-box ;  and  from  the  Crown  Pnnce 
of  Denmark  he  received  a  present  of 
the  maps  containing  the  last  aiscoveries 
of  Loevenoem,  accompanied  by  a  kind 
and  complimentary  letter.  In  1820^  he 
was  elected  a  F.  R.  S. ;  in  1829,  an 
associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Palermo;  and  in  1830,  one  of  the 
coundl  of  the  Geo^phical  Society  of 
London.  In  addition  to  his  work  on 
Sicily,  he  published  one  on  Sardinia, 
and  another  called  The  Life  and  Ser- 
vices of  Captain  Philip  Beaver ;  be^des 
various  miscellaneous  articles  which 
appeared  both  in  English  and  foreign 
reviews.  Captain  Smith,  on  his  ship 
being  paid  off,  retired  to  his  residence 
at  Bedford,  where  he  passes  the  chief 
part  of  his  time  in  astronomical  obser- 
vations, in  an  observatory  built  by 
himself. 


HUGH  CLAPPERTON. 


Captain  hugh  clapperton, 

son  of  a  surgeon  at  Annan,  in  Scot- 
land, and  one  of  twenty-one  children, 
was  born  in  that  town  in  the  year 
1788.  At  an  earlv  age,  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  or  Mr.  Downie,  a  cele- 
brated niathMQatidan,  under  whom  he 


made  himself  acquainted  with  practical 
mathematics,  including  navigation  and 
trigonometry.  In  1805,  he  became  cabin 
boy  to  Captain  Smith,  commander  of  a 
trading  ship  called  the  Postlethwaite, 
in  which  he  made  many  voyages  to 
North  America,  and  distinguished  him- 
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by  bb  skill  and  intrepidity.  Being 
•t  Idverpool,  at  a  time  wlien  rock  salt 
was  very  dear,  and  witli  wliicli  his 
Testel  was  laden,  lie  was  detected 
brining  on  siiore  a  few  pounds  of  it 
in  his  nandkerchief,  and  was  imme- 
diately strised  by  the  custom-house 
offlcen,  who  released  him  only  on  his 
consenting  to  go  on  board  the  Tender, 
in  which  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Re- 
nomm^e  frigate,  at  the  Nore,  and 
ranked  as  a  noan  before  the  mast    On 

Xsenting  his  situation,  however,  to 
nd  at  Annan, who  wrote  to  Captain 
Brign,  the  commandrr  of  the  Clonnde, 
to  which  Tessel  he  was  subsequently 
remoYed,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  midshipman,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards sent  to  the  dock -yard,  at  Ply- 
mouth, to  be  instructed  in  the  cutlass 
exercise ;  which,  on  having  attained  a 
safficient  knowledge  of,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  teach  to  others ;  and,  for 
that  purpose,  was  removed  to  the  Asia, 
a  seventy-four  ship,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane.  In 
1814,  he  went  out  to  Bermuda,  acting, 
in  his  way  thither,  as  drill  sergeant, 
a  situation  he  filled  with  great  skill 
and  credit,  and  made  himself  so  useful 
and  agreeable,  that  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  admiral  and  the 
whole  crew.  On  arriving  at  Bermuda, 
be  was  despatched,  in  a  flag-ship,  to 
Hatt&x,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Upper 
Canada,  where  he  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  ultimately  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Confiance  schooner. 
In  1817,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
retired  on  half  pay  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  continued  till  1820,  when  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Oudney,  a^eed  to 
accompany  him  in  an  expedition  to 
Africa. 

He  arrived  at  Tripoli  about  Novem- 
ber, 1821,  where  ne  was  Joined  by 
Major  Denham,  with  whom  and  Dr. 
Oudney,  he  proceeded  to  Moursuk ; 
whence,  after  making  an  excursion  to 
the  westward,  he  travelled  to  Kouka, 
in  Bomou,  passing,  in  his  way  thither, 
several  hundred  bodies  of  black  slaves, 
who  had  died  of  fatigue  in  their  way 
through  the  Tibboo  desert.  At  Kouka 
he  remained  a  month,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Mandara,  Munga,  and  the 
Gambarou;  and,  returning  to  Kouka, 
be  was  attacked  with  a  deliriouf  fever, 


from  the  effects  ni  which  he  never 
perfectly  recovered.  In  Deoember,  18S8, 
ne  parted  from  Major  Denham,  and 
travelled  with  Dr.  Oudney,  who  was 
then  in  very  ill  health,  through  the 
territory  of  Soudan,  to  Murmur;  where 
the  latter  died  of  a  dUrrhoea,  and  was 
buried  by  Mr.  Clapperton,  who  helped 
to  dig  his  grave,  and  read  the  funeral 
service  over  him.  To  the  loss  of  Dr. 
Oudney,  which  afElicted  him  extremely, 
he  thus  alludes  in  liis  journal: — ''At 
any  time,  and  in  any  place,  to  be 
bereaved  of  such  a  friena,  had  proved 
a  severe  trial ;  but  to  me,  his  friend 
and  fellow  traveller,  labouring  also 
under  disease,  and  now  left  alone 
amid  a  strange  people,  and  proceeding 
through  a  strange  country  which  had 
hitherto  never  been  trodden  by  Eu- 
ropean foot,  the  loss  was  severe,  and 
afflicting  in  the  extreme."  From  Mur- 
mur, our  traveller  proceeded  to  Sacka- 
too,  the  capital  ot  Houssa,  and,  on 
returning  to  the  first-mentioned  place, 
was  much  exasperated  on  hearing  of 
the  destruction  of  the  clay  wall  round 
Dr.  Oudney's  grave.  **  1  felt,"  he  says, 
"so  indignant  at  this  wanton  act  of 
barbarity,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
applying  my  horsewhip  across  the  go- 
vernor's shoulders,  ana  threatened  to 
report  him  to  his  superior,  the  governor 
of^  Katagum,  and  also  to  despatch  a 
letter  on  the  subject  to  the  sultan, 
unless  the  wall  was  immediately  rebuilt ; 
which,  with  slavish  submission,  he  pro- 
mised faithfully  to  see  done  without 
delay." 

In  1825,  Clapperton  returned  to 
England,  when  he  was  made  a  com- 
mander ;  and,  before  he  could  complete 
the  account  of  his  recent  journey,  was 
employed  by  government  to  make  a 
second  expedition  to  Sackatoo,  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  certain  presents 
to  the  Sultan  of  the  Fellans,  m  com- 

f>liance  with  a  request  made  by  the 
atter,  through  Clapperton,  to  the  King 
of  England.  Accordlnglv,  on  the  25th 
of  August,  he  embarked  in  the  ship 
Braaen,  and  arrived  at  Whidah  the 
latter  end  of  the  following  November. 
In  the  succeeding  month  he  com- 
menced his  journey  to  Sackatoo,  ac- 
companied by  Captain  Pvarce,  Dr. 
Morrison,  and  his  servant,  Richard 
LMider;  and,  on  the  9th,  arrived  at 
Dagmoo,    where.    In   consequence    of 
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•ks^u  durioi  tha  olgtil  in  tbc  mm 
*ir,  hlnucir  ud  (II  bi*  compuiuiai 
wtn  ukeo  ID,  uid  CtpMin  Pcim  uid 
Dt.  UoitImd  ilKirtly  aftenrmrdi  died. 
Ha  labtcquenUjr  rochcd  Kalunga, 
whaca  be  ni  miUn  ihlitj  mllei  of 
ttw  Qnorra,  or  Niger,'  bni  wm  not 
Hindned  to  *<d(  It.  Continuiiig  bi) 
Journ*7  Doilhiivdi,  he  irrired  M 
Kuio,  mnd  then  proceeded  *e«tw*rd 
to  Sickmtoo,  where  he  wtj  In  bopeo 
of  obuining  pcnnUiiaa  to  continue  bli 
coune  to  Timbactoo.  On  hii  amT^, 
hDHcrer,  at  the  fottner  place,  in  De- 
cember, 1SS6,  hli  baggage  wn  lud- 
dtaij  i^xed,  under  pretence  that  be 
i%is  t.  ipy,  ana  ivas  conveying  wulika 
ilorei  la  ihe  Sultan  of  Bumau,  then  at 
war  with  the  Sulun  of  tU  FeUua, 
HtiQ  opened  nil  ihc  letter;  addm»d 
to,  and  alio  leiied  all  the  preienti 
intended  for,  itae  former.  Tbil  treat- 
ment destroiiiiK  all  his  antidpalioni, 
pte);(d  to  deeply  on   his   (pint*,  that 

"  never  to  baie  imllcd  atterwacdt ;" 
and  ■  djomterv  at  tha  ume  time  at- 
uekiiig  him,  on  the  Ilth  of  March, 
ISir,  he  unk  Into  ■  auta  ohicb  loon 
broiuht  on  hU  death. 

"  Twenty  dayi,"  ta<>  Lander,  "  my 
poor  nuiter  nmuaed  In  a  low  and  dia- 
treated  ttale.  Hii  bndr,  fiom  bcine 
tabust  and  vigorous,  bei^tme  oak  and 
emadatn);  and.  Indeed,  was  liiile  belter 
than  a  ikeleton."  A  ihort  time  befbn 
hU  death,  be  called  htoi  to  hit  bed,  and 
Ndd,  "  Richard,  1  >ba]l  ihorily  be  no 
more!  I  feel  myttH  dyings  do  nol  b« 
ao  niBch  nS'eeted,  my  dcu  boyl — it  la 


tbc  V 


>r  the  Almi 


lelpcd.     Tilie 


of  my  |< 


you  BirlTe  in  London,  go  immwUaiely 
to  tnv  agciiLi,  lead  for  mv  unde,  who 
will  accompanT  you  to  tbe  colonial 
offlce,  and  let  him  lee  yon  depodi  them 
aafcly  in  the  handa  of  tbe  aecratary. 
After  I  am  buried,  apply  to  Belln,  (tbe 
lulian,)  and  borrow  money  to  purchaaa 
cameli  and  pnxiiioiu  for  your  Journey 
orer  the  deiert.  Do  not  lumber  yonr- 
aclfwiibmy  bookii  leiie  them  behind. 
at  well  ai  ibe  barometer,  boiei  and 
tiicki,  and  eiery  heavy  article  you  can 
conveniently  part  with.  Remark  what 
>r  nlfagei  you  pua  ihroughi 
-■'--   "latever  tbe  chleti 


raHy  yon  on  jaor 
He  then,^  aya  Lander, 
"  took  my  hand  belwiit  hit  j  and,  look- 
ing me  full  in  the  face,  while  a  teai 
itood  gliaienlng  in  bit  eye,  aaid,  in  a 
low,  but  deeply  aSMing  tone,  <  Hy 
dear  Ricfaaid,  if  yon  bad  not  been  wltb 
me,  I  ibould  have  died  long  ago;  I 
can  only  thank  !;ou,  with  my  lataal 
breath,  Mi  your  kindneii  and  attach- 
UMnl  to  me  j  and  if  I  could  have  lived 

been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  want  | 
but  Ood  will  revrard  you.'  Tbli  cou- 
pled nearly  two  baun,  la  the  courae 
of  which   my  mailer  fainted  aeveral 


fiinenl  bell :  In  a  few  dayi  aftennrdt 
be  breathed  hit  laiL"  He  died  on  iba 
13th  of  April,  ant'  '   ' 


igali,  b, 
,0  ibou- 


faouie  four  feet  high  over  tbe  apot 

Tha  peraon  of  Mr.  Clapperton  * 
tall  and  bandioma,  and  of  prodiglou 
boUanden 


itrength ;  he  paaataied 
cranainv  apln^  and  waa  remarkable 
dike  lor  nia  rel^oui  feclinga,  and  hit 
iciiva  and  practical  benevolntee. 
Several  anecdote!  are  recorded  of  hit 
conrBga.  During  hit  Ant 
'~    — ,    be    would   olten 


lariDg  and  et 
EEpeoitloiia  t 


an  American  acbooner,  and  reduced  to 
Ibt  alternative,  either  of  being  made 
prltoner,  or  of  croaaiug  Lake  Michigan 
to  York,  a  Journey,  over  (be  ice,  of 
nearly  ility  mile*.  He  choae  tbe  laiier, 
and  had  proceeded  wlib  hit  pany  a 
coniidenble  dlitancc,  when  a  bay,  be- 
numbed by  the  cold,  wai  unable  to 
move  funhct ;  Clappetlon  Inilantly 
look  him  npon  hit  back,  and,  lupport- 
ing  falmaeV  with  a  ataff,  walked  wldi 
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feb  bwthtu  for  eight  or  nine  miles, 
when  he  tPWoA  that  the  boy  wu  dee4. 
Another  proof  of  his  strength  and 
hnnanity  is  told  of  him  by  Richard 
Lander,  who  says»  **  Whenever  we  came 
la  a  ttnam  wUeh  was  too  deep  to  ford, 
and  unfurnished  with'  a  ferry-boat, 
being  too  weak  mjrself  to  swim,  my 
generous  master  used  to  take  me  on 
MS  shoulders ;  and,  oftentimes,  at  the 
fanminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  carry 
me  hi  safety  to  the  opposite  bank." 
His  Journal,   though  wiitlen   in  a 


loose,  uneducated  manner,  teems  with 
valuable  and  novel  information ;  and 
the  addition  he  has  made  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  North  America,  bv  his  obser- 
vations on  tlie  latitude  and  longitude 
of  various  places,  is  as  considerable  as 
important.  He  was  the  first  European 
who  traversed  the  whole  of  central 
Africa,  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  the 
Mediterranean;  and  by  thus  establishing 
a  continuous  line  from  Badagry  to  Tri- 
poli, he  has  materially  lessened  the 
difficulties  of  future  researches. 


FRANCIS  LYON. 


Francis  LYON,  after  having  served 
as  a  midshipman  in  various  vcsmIs,  and 
been  engased  in  several  sea-fighti,  was 
appointed  neutenant  of  the  Berwick,  in 
Jm^,  1814;  and  Joined,  subsequently,  the 
Albion,  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Penrose, 
in  which  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Algiers,  on  the  S7th  of  August,  181d. 
In  1818,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Ritchie 
in  his  travels  into  Amca,  with  whom  he 
proceeded  as  far  as  Mourzuk,  whence, 
after  witnessing  the  death  of  his  com- 
panion, he  set  out  on  an  expedition 
into  the  interior  of  Fessan,  and  having 
passed  a  year  In  exploring  it,  retumea 
to  Tripoli,  and  lailea  for  LMhom,  where 
he  landed,  and  travelled  tnrough  Italy 
and  France,  to  London.  About  a  year 
after  his  arrival,  which  took  place  in 
July,  1890,  he  published  his  Journal, 
under  the  title  of  A  Narrative  of  Travels 
in  Northern  Africa,  accompanied  by 
Oeographical  Notices  of  Soudan,  and 
of  the  Course  of  the  Ni^r,  with  plates, 
and  maps ;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
previous  to  his  commendng  the  Journey, 
DO  understood  Arabic,  ami  taught  that 
language  to  Mr.  Ritchie.  The  work 
contains  modi  new  and  valuable  in- 
formation respecting  the  natives  and 
customs  of  Africa,  and  a  very  Interesting 
account  of  the  adventures  and  sufferings 
of  the  author. 

Shortly  afler  the  publication  of  his 
Journal,  he  was  mentioned  to  Lird 
Melville,  by  Captain  Smith,  as  an  aile 
assistant  to  him.  in  his  intended  in"- 
vestigation  of  the  coast  of  Tripoli; 
**  Lieutenant  Lyon,*'   he  writes,   **  I 


havTno  hesitation  in  recommending  as 
singulariy  eligible  for  such  a  mission, 
from  his  natural  ardour,  his  attainments, 
his  professional  habits,  and,  above  all, 
his  very  complete  assumpdon  of  the 
Moorish  character."  For  some  reason, 
however,  he  did  not  proceed  to  Tripoli, 
but  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Hecla,  in  which  he  accompanied 
Captain  Parry  on  his  first  expedition  to 
the  North  Pole;  and,  on  his  return, 
published  a  very  minute  account  of  the 
manners  and  condition  of  the  Esqui- 
maux. 

In  November,  18S3,  he  was  made  i 
post-captain;  and  in  the  following  year, 
went  out  as  commander  of  the  Griper, 
on  a  second  voyage  to  the  Arctic  Sea, 
baring  been  presented  a  few  days  pre- 
rious  to  his  departure,  with  the  freeaom 
of  his  native  dty,  Chichester,  by  tiie 
mayor  and  corporation,  who  publicly 
complimented  him  on  the  xeal  and  per- 
severance with  which  he  had  prosecuted 
his  travels  in  Africa;  into  which  un- 
healthy and  inhospitable  country,  not- 
withstanding the  death  of  his  companion, 
the  treachery  of  the  natives,  and  the 
failure  of  his  resources,  he  had  pene- 
trated furdier  than  any  Englisnman 
who  had  ever  come  back  to  give  an 
account  of  his  travels. 

The  prindpal  .object  of  his  second 
voyage  to  the  icy  re^ons,  was  to  endea- 
vour to  connect  with  the  discoveries 
of  Captain  Franklin,  the  western  shore 
of  Melrille  Peninsula;  but  repeated  and 
dreadful  tempests,  after  his  arrival  in 
the  Arctic  Sea,  so  disabled  his  snip, 
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that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Eng- 
land without  accomplishing  his  object. 
After  mentioning  in  his  journal,  the 
striking  of  his  vessel  in  a  storm,  his 
preservation  in  which  made  him  call 
that  part  of  the  ocean  where  it  occurred 
**  the  Bay  of  God's  mercy/'  he  thus 
describes  another  tempest :  **  The  hurri- 
cane blew  with  such  violence  as  to  be 
perfectly  deafening;  our  ship  pitched 
at  such  a  rate,  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  stand  even  below;  while  on  the 
deck  we  were  unable  to  move  without 
holding  by  ropes*  which  were  stretched 
from  side  to  side.  The  snow  fell  in 
such  sharp,  heavy  flakes,  that  we  could 
not  look  to  windward,  and  it  froze  on 
deck  to  above  a  foot  in  depth.  The 
sea  made  incessant  breaches  quite  fore 
and  aft  the  ship,  and  the  temporary 
warmth  it  gave  while  it  washed  over  u«, 
was  must  painfully  checked  by  its 
aknost  immediately  freezing  on  our 
clothes.  To  these  duscomfortt  we  added 


the  rooel  horrible  mncertainty  as  !• 
whether  tlie  cables  would  bold  out  until 
day*  light ;  and  the  conviction,  also,  that 
if  they  failed  us,  we  should  in^ttantly  be 
dashed  to  pieces;  the  wind  blowing 
directly  to  the  quarter  in  which  we  knew 
the  shore  most  lie." 

In  November,  1824,  Captain  Lyon 
arrived  in  England,  and  in  the  follovnng 
year,  a  few  months  previously  to  his 
marriage  with  the  youneest  daughter  of 
Lord  Edward  Fiti^rald,  he  received, 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  Shortly 
afterwards,  having  become  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Real  del  Monte 
Mining  Company,  he  went  out  to 
Mexico,  and  on  his  way  back  in  1827, 
was  wrecked  off  Holyhead,  and  od 
reaching  the  shore  in  safety,  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  wife. 
He  has  since  visited  Brazil  on  a  mining 
speculation,  from  which  he  has  not  yet 
returned 
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Thomas  bdward  bowdich 

was  bom  in  the  year  1790,  at  Bristol, 
HI  1(1  received  the  rudiments  of  his  cdu- 
caliun  at  the  grammar  school  of  that 
city,  from  which  he  wts  removed  to 
a  celebrated  academy  at  Corsham,  In 
Wiltshire,  where  he  completed  his 
studies.  On  leavine  school,  though  at 
first  intended  for  the  bar,  he  entered 
the  counting-house  of  his  father,  and 
passed  some  years  in  a  mercantile 
apprentireship,  at  the  termination  of 
which  be  married,  and  became  a  part- 
ner in  his  father's  businese.  About  a 
year  afterwards,  the  occupations  of 
trade,  to  which  he  had  always  been 
averse,  became  so  disagreeable  to  him, 
that  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
writer  in  the  service  of  the  African 
Company,  and  arriving  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  in  1816,  was  reeeiveo  by  his 
uncle,  the  govemor-in-chief,  through 
wnose  influence  he  was  soon  enabled 
to  distinfruish  and  enrich  himself  by  the 
exertion  of  his  talents. 

ill  1817.  he  was  appointed  second  !n 
rmnmand  of  a  mission  to  Asbantee,  but 
on  his  arnvai  at  Coomassie,  circum- 


stances induced  him  to  take  the  conduct 
of  the  expaditioa  into  his  own  hands, 
and,  on  sending  an  account  ef  his  pfo- 
ceedings  to  the  governor,  he  received 
an  authority  approving  of  bis  acts,  aikl 
authorizing  him  to  assume  the  future 
directorship  of  the  negotiation,  which  he 
conducted  with  such  skill  and  address, 
that  he  persaaded  the  Ashantee  mo- 
narch to  conclude  a  treaty,  on  terms 
particularly  advantageous  to  the  British 
settlementt  oo  the  Uold  coast  On  his 
return  to  England,  he,  in  1819,  pub- 
lished, in  one  quarto  volume,  an  account 
of  his  mission,  the  following  extracts 
from  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the 

Cerils  to  which  he  was  exposed  during 
is  return  from  the  Ashantee  capital : — 
'*  A  violent  tornado  ushered  in  the 
night;  we  could  not  hear  each  other 
hdla,  and  were  soon  separated ;  luckily, 
I  (bund  I  had  one  person  left  with  me, 
(the  Ashantee)  who,  after  1  had  groped 
him  out,  tying  his  cloth  round  his 
middle,  gave  me  the  other  end,  and 
thus  plunged  along,  pulling  me  after 
him,  through  bogs  and  rivers,  exactly 
hke  an  owl  tied  to  a  duck  in  a  pond. 
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Tbe  thunder,  the  darkness,  and  the 
huwhiigB  of  the  wild  beasts  were  awful ; 
but  the  loud  and  continued  crashings  of 
large  trees  which  (ell  very  near  to  me 
daring  the  storm,  was  even  more  so,  to 
my  ear.  The  Ashantee  had  dragged 
me  along,  or  rather  through,  in  this 
manner,  until  I  judged  it  to  be  midnight, 
when,  quite  exhausted,  with  the  rem- 
nants of  my  dothes  scarcely  hanging 
together,  I  let  go  his  doUi,  and  falling 
on  the  ground,  was  asleep  before  I 
could  call  out  to  him." 

Mr.  Bowdich's  work  excited  great 
public  interest,  and  received  the  eulogies 
of  the  jprindpal  literary  aiid  sdentific 
men  of  the  day ;  but  he  felt  somewhat 
disappointed  at  receiving  no  official  en- 
couragement to  pumue  hu  researches  in 
Africa,  to  which  country,  he  at  length 
determined  to  make  a  second  expedition, 
at  his  own  expense.  With  this  inten- 
tion he  proceeded  to  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
|M>se  of  studying  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical sdence,  and  the  various  branches  of 
natural  history,  with  which  he  was  but 
iim|«erfectly  acquainted.  On  his  arrival 
in  that  dty,  he  received  great  assistance 
and  attention  from  Humboldt,  Cuvier, 
and  otiter  celebrated  Frenchmen ;  and, 
in  testimony  of  the  idea  entertained  of 
his  menu,  a  public  eulogium  was  pro* 
nounced  upon  him  at  an  assembly  of 
the  four  academies  of  the  Institute. 

After  devoting  to  the  preparation  of 
himself  fiyr  his  expedition  into  Africa, 
a  space  of  three  years  and  a  half,  in 
which  time  he  also  published  several 
works,  he,  in  August,  1822,  embarked 
at  Havre,  for  Lisbon ;  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Madeira,  and  passed  several 
months  on  the  island,  of  which  he 
completed  a  geological  description,  be- 
sides several  other  interesting  notices 
reUiting  to  it,  which  have  been  since 
published,  edited  b^  Mrs.  Bowdich. 
Prom  Madeira,  he  sailed  to  the  Cape  de 


Verde  Islands,  and  the  river  Gambia, 
of  which,  Just  previously  to  his  intended 
departure  for  Sierra  Leone,  he  com- 
menced a  triffonometrical  survey,  in  the 
course  of  which,  by  his  frequent  ex- 
posure to  heat  and  cold  alternately,  he 
was  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  after 
great  suffering,  expired  in  the  arms  of 
his  wife,  on  the  16tn  of  January,  1824. 
Beudes  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  published,  during  his  residence  at 
Pans,  Translations  of  MoUien's  Travels 
to  the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gam- 
bia, and  a  Treatise  on  Taxidermy ;  also 
an  Essav  on  the  Geography  of  North 
West  Africa,  accompanied  by  a  map 
compiled  from  hisjown  discoveries;  An 
Essay  on  the  Superstitions,  Customs, 
and  Arts,  common  to  the  Andent 
Egyptians,  Abyssinians,  and  Ashantees; 
be&iues  three  works  on  Natural  History, 
exemplifyitig  the  modem  classification 
of  mammalia,  birds,  and  shells.  W  hilst 
at  Lisbon,  he  collected  from  various 
manuscripts,  an  account  of  all  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  Portuguese  in 
Southern  Africa,  which  was  published 
in  1824,  together  with  a  memoir,  called 
The  Contradictions  of  Park's  last  Jour- 
nal Explained;  but  the  work  which 
most  distinguished  him,  and  which  le- 
ceived  the  encomiums  of  all  the  scientific 
institutions  and  individuals  of  the  day, 
was  his  Mathematical  Investigation, 
with  Original  Formulse  for  ascertaining 
the  Longitude  of  the  Sea  by  Eclipses 
of  the  Moon. 

Mr.  Bowdich  was  a  man  possessing 
both  personal  and  mental  attractions; 
his  countenance  was  animated  and  in- 
telligent, his  heart  sensitive  and  suscen- 
tible,  benevolent  and  affectionate;  ne 
pursued  his  enterprises  with  an  ardour 
and  perseverance  that  insured  their 
success ;  and  his  writings,  as  well  as  his 
actions,  evince  how  dear  to  his  heart 
was  the  cause  of  geniidF  and  sdence. 


SIR  WILLIAM  EDWARD  PARRY 


This  distinguished  voyager,  fourth 
son  of  Dr.  Parry,  a  physidan  of  emi- 
nence, was  born  at  Bath,  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1790.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  education  at  the  grammar 


school  of  that  dty;  and,  in  1803,  went 
to  sea  with  the  Honourable  William 
Comwallis,  in  the  Ville  de  Paris,  where 
his  conduct  gained  him  the  esteem  and 
approbation  of  his  commander.   Speak- 
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ing  of  him,  in  a  letter  dated  Aagust, 
1^,  Admiral  Cornwallli  saYS,  '*  I  never 
knew  any  one  so  generally  approved 
of:  he  is  a  fine,  ttMdy  lad ;  and  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  fit  for  momotion  before 
hia  time  of  servitude  u  out }"  and,  on 
his  quitting  the  admiral's  ship,  in  1806, 
the  latter,  recommending  young  Parry's 
friends  not  to  send  him  to  Portsmouth, 
added,  **  though  he  is  so  well  disposed, 
that  I  do  not  think  even  a  sea-port 
ffuard-ship  oould  hurt  Mm,  who,  at 
fifteen,  has  been  the  pattern  of  good 
conduct  to  all  our  roung  people." 

In  May,  the  sulirject  of  our  memoit 
joined  the  Tribune,  of  thirty-six  guns, 
and  was  employed  nntil  the  end  m  the 
year  in  blockading  a  sanadron  of  the 
enemy  off  L'Orient  In  May,  1806, 
he  removed  to  the  Vanguard ;  and,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1810,  vras  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  shortly  after 
which  be  joined  the  Alexandria,  and 
was  employed  in  the  Baltic,  and  in  pro- 
tecting the  Spitsbergen  whale  fishery. 
Whilst  upon  this  service,  he  passed 
part  of  the  nights  and  davs  in  studying 
the  situation  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  he 
also  made  a  survey  of  Balta  Sound  and 
the  Voe,  in  Shetland,  the  chart  of 
which  he  presented  to  the  admiralty. 
In  1813,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  La 
H(^e,  seventy-four  guns,  at  Halifax, 
which  he  reached  in  June,  and  conti- 
nued to  cruise  in  that  vessel  until  the 
summer  of  1816,  when  he  was  apl- 
pointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  Niger, 
in  1817,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  obtained  leave  to  vint 
England;  and,  in  1818,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Alexanaer,  the 
second  ship  destined  to  explore  the 
north-western  passage,  under  the  orders 
of  Captain  Ross,  In  the  Isabella. 

On  Mi  return,  Lieutenant  Parry  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  new 
expedition ;  and  in  May,  1819,  he  left 
Deptford,  in  his  own  snip,  the  Hecla, 
sccompanied  by  the  Griper,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Beechey,  the 
anited  crews  of  which  amounted  to 
ninety-four.  His  principal  instructions 
were,  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  entrance  of  Davis's  Strait;  to  ad- 
va/ioe,  when  the  ice  would  permit,  along 
the  western  shore  to  Baffin's  Bay;  to 
enter  Lancaster's  Sound;  explore  the 
bottom  thereof;  and,  if  possible,  pass 
through  it  to  Behring's  Strait 


On  the  28th  of  July,  our  voyager 
reached  the  entranoe  of  Lancaster's 
Sound,  just  one  month  earlier  than  the 
preceding  expedition  had  done,although 
Captain  Rom  had  sailed  above  a  fort- 
nigtit  sooner.  **  We  were  now,"  says 
Captain  Parry,  **  about  to  enter  and 
explore  that  gnat  sound  or  inlet,  which 
has  obtained  a  degree  of  celebrity  be- 
yond what  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
considered  to  possess,  from  the  yery 
opposite  opinions  which  have  been  hela 
with  regard  to  it."  After  a  sail  of  two 
or  three  days,  during  which  he  dUsoo- 
vered  Croker's  Bay,  and  Navy  Board's 
Inlet,  and  was  now  flattering  himself 
that  he  had  fairly  entered  tne  Polar 
Sea,  he  was  informed,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  six  p.  m.  that  land  was  a-head. 
It,  Dowever,  turned  out  to  be  only  an 
island,  which,  together  with  a  second 
one  subsequently  discovered,  he  named 
after  Prince  Leopokl;  and,  about  the 
same  time,  he  added  to  his  disco- 
veries Maxwell  Bay.  On  the  fith,  he 
entered  a  large  inlet,  ten  leagues  wide 
at  its  mouth,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet ;  after 
an  accurate  examination  of  which,  he 
arrived  off  a  channel  of  eight  leagues 
in  width,  which  he  named  after  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  at  the  same  time 
di:ftinguishing  the  magnificent  opening 
by  which  he  had  eiiected  his  passage 
into  it,  by  the  appellation  of  Barrow's 
Strait.  On  the  2Srd,  he  made  sail  for 
Cape  Hotham,  to  the  southward  of 
which,  it  was  his  intention  to  seek  a 
direct  passage  towards  Behring's  Strait. 
His  progress  was,  for  some  time,  unin- 
terrupted, and  animating  in  the  highest 
degree ;  bnt  he  had  no  sooner  reached 
Cape  Hotham,  than  an  obstruction  ap- 

E»red,  which  proved  insurmountable, 
ut  although  thus  thwarted  in  this  and 
his  subsequent  attempt  to  trace  out  a 
passage,  he,  on  the  4tli  of  September, 
nad  the  satisfaction  of  crossing  thi 
meridian  of  110  deg.  west  from  Green- 
wich, in  the  latitude  of  74  de^.  44  min. 
SO  s^c,  by  which  the  expedition  under 
hU  orders  became  entulea  to  the  sum  ol 
i65,000.  On  the  following  day,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  rounding  Cape  Heame,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  (|uarter ; 
and  our  sanguine  navigator  agam  gave 
way  to  flattering  hopes,  when  a  com- 
pact body  of  ice  once  more  put  an  end 
to  them.    Towards  the  end  (U  Septem- 
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k«9  ^  expedition  took  up  its  winter 
qurtin  in  Winter  Harbour ;  when 
Captain  Purry  made  every  arrangement 
iat  rendering  the  dreary  Mjoum  of 
lumeif  and  crew  at  comfortable  and 
chetrftd  ai  poetible.  Amon^  the  enter- 
tainments got  up  under  lua  superin- 
tendanc*,  were  the  performance  of 
playiy  and  the  compilation  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  under  the  name  of  The 
North  Georgia  Oasette  and  Winter 
Chronlde;  and,  <*  perhaps,"  says  Cap- 
tain Fsrry,  **§ot  the  nr«t  tnne  lince 
theatrical  entertainments  were  invented, 
more  tlian  one  or  two  plaTS  were  per- 
formed oo  board  the  Hecta,  with  the 
thermometer  below  aero  on  the  stasc** 

It  was  not  before  the  end  of  July, 
1810,  that  tlie  ships  were  under  sail 
again,  and  able  to  leave  their  winter  quar- 
ters, from  which  they  were  at  length 
stened,  after  lying  in  latitude  74  deg. 
S6  min.  S5  sec,  and  longitude,  by  ^ro- 
nometers,  113  deg.  54  min.  43  sec.;  the 
westernmost  uoint  to  which,  according 
to  Lieutenant  Manhali,  the  navigation  of 
the  Polar  Sea,  to  the  northward  of  the 
American  continent,  has  yet  been  car- 
ried. Our  voyager  now  deeming  any 
attempt  to  penetrate  further  useless, 
turned  his  course  towards  home ;  and, 
after  liaving  named  and  discovered  seve- 
ral other  islands  and  capes,  he  arrived 
in  England  about  the  banning  of 
November,  and  was  immedutely  made 
a  commander.  He  also  received  iSl,000 
as  his  proportion  of  the  reward  bdEbre 
mentioned;  and  in  Mardi,  1831,  he 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
dty  of  Bath. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Captain  Parry  had  received 
his  appointment  to  the  command  of  a 
second  expedition,  and  his  final  instruc- 
tions being  delivered  to  him  on  the  4th 
of  Ma^,  1821,  he,  on  the  8th,  left  the 
Nore,  m  the  Fury,  accompanied  by  the 
Heda,  Captain  Lyon,  and  the  Nautilus 
transport,  which  was  destined  to  relieve 
the  two  former  vessels  of  part  of  their 
storeson  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  ships  were,  on  this  occasion,  much 
better  fitted  out  than  on  the  first  expe- 
dition ;  their  united  crews  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  men,  and 
the  two  commanders  were  instructed, 
on  no  account,  to  part  from  each  other. 
The  expedition  readied  Hudson's  Strait 
in  July,  when  the  ships  were  unavoid- 


ably parted  by  the  numerous  iceberss, 
bv  the  pieMure  of  which^  both  the 
Heda  and  Fury  were  slighdy  da- 
maged, the  former  having  already  lost 
her  anchor.  Whilst  in  latitude  61  deg. 
50  min.  13  sec.,  longitude  67  deg.  07 
min.  35  sec,  our  voyager  discovered 
several  islands,  called  Saddle-back,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  which  they  were 
visited,  and  where  two  Esquimaux  wo- 
men offered  to  barter  their  children  for 
a  few  articles  of  trifling  value.  **  Upon 
the  whole,"  says  Qaptain  Parry,  "  it 
was  imponible  for  us  not  to  receive  a 
very  unfovourable  impression  of  the 
general  behaviour  and  moral  character 
of  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Hudson's 
Strait,  who  seem  to  have  acquired,  by 
an  annual  intercourse  with  our  ships, 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  many  of 
the  vices  which  unhappily  attend  a  first 
intercourse  with  the  dvilised  world, 
without  having  imbibed  any  of  the  vir- 
tues or  refinements  which  adorn  and 
render  it  happy." 

In  the  be^nning  of  August,  the  ex- 
pedition being  about  to  enter  upon 
ground  hitherto  unexplored.  Captain 
Parry,  after  a  most  anxious  considera- 
tion of  all  the  contradictory  evidence  of 
Dobbs  and  liiddleton,  respecting  the 
hydrography  of  these  parts,  came  to  the 
resoludon  ot  attempting  the  direct  pas- 
sage of  the  Frosen  Strait,  **  though  I 
confess,"  he  says,  "not  without  some 
apprehension  of  the  risk  I  was  incur- 
ring." Having  arrived  in  sight  of  Cape 
Comfort,  in  latitude  64  deg.  54  min., 
and  longitude  83  deg.  57  min.  the  point 
where  Bafiin  relinquished  his  enter- 
prise, our  voyager,  persbting  in  his 
course,  discovered  a  magnificent  bay, 
which  he  named  after  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  penetrated  through  Frosen 
Strait  to  Repulse  Bay,  through  which, 
according  to  his  instrucdons,  he  at- 
tempted, but  found  impracticable,  a 
pasMge  to  the  westward.  His  subse- 
quent researches  wero  equally  fruitless, 
up  to  the  month  of  October,  when  the 
expedition  was  unable  to  proceed  fur- 
ther, and  the  ships  were  placed,  after 
much  difficulty  and  danger,  in  a  secure 
position  for  the  ensuing  winter.  **  In 
reviewing,  however,"  sajs  Captain 
Parry,  **  the  events  of  thu  our  first 
season  of  navigation,  and  considering 
what  progress  we  had  made  towards  the 
attainment  of  "Our  main  object,  it  was 
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impoMible,  however  trifling  that  pro- 
gress mi^bt  appear  upon  the  chart,  not 
to  experience  considerable  satisfaction. 
Small  as  our  actual  advance  had  been 
towards  Behring's  Strait,  the  extent  of 
coast  newly-discovered  and  minutely 
explored  in  pursuit  of  our  object,  in  the 
course  of  the*  last  eight  weeks,  amounted 
to  more  than  two  hundred  leagues, 
nearly  half  of  which  belonged  to  the 
continent  of  North  America."  During 
the  winter.  Captain  Parry,  as  in  his 
former  expedition,  contrived  both 
amusement  and  employment  for  the 
ships'  companies,  by  means  of  a  thea- 
tre, and  a  school  where  the  sailors 
learned  to  read  and  write. 

In  the  banning  of  July,  1822,  the 
vessels  being  disencumbered  of  the  ice, 
Captains  Parry  and  Lyon  continued 
their  operations  with  vigour  during  the 
summer  months ;  and  on  two  occasions, 
they  imagined  themselves  on  the  point 
of  discovering  the  long-sought  passage. 
The  winter,  however,  again  set  in  with- 
out the  object  of  the  expedition  being 
accomplished;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
August  of  the  following  year,  that  Cap- 
tain Parry  was  able  to  resume  his  re- 
searches. It  had  been  his  intention  to 
have  despatched  the  Hecla  to  England 
about  this  time ;  and  after  having  taken 
a  ycAr's^  provisions  from  her  stores,  to 
remain  in  the  Fury  another  summer,  in 
the  hopes  of  penetrating  through  some  of 
the  inlets  he  had  discovered,  before  the 
end  of  the  vear  1824.  In  consequence, 
however,  oAhe  appearance  of  the  scurvy 
amon^  a  part  of  tne  crews,  and  of  the 
incertitude  respecting  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice,  he  resolved  on  returning  to 
England,  where  he  arrived,  in  company 
with  the  Hecla,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1823.  This  expedition,  though  unsuc- 
cessful in  its  main  object,  led  to  manv 
discoveries  both  by  land  and  sea,  which 
would  tend  considerably  to  lessen  the 
difficulties  of  a  future  voyage,  and  to 
use  Captain  Parry's  words,  "  at  least 
served  the  useful  purpose  of  shewing 
where  the  passage  is  not  to  be  effected." 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  Captain 
Parry  found  he  had  been  promoted  to 
poit  rank ;  and  in  the  December  of  the 
yt>ar  of  his  return,  he  was  appointed 
acting  hydrographer  to  the  admiralty, 
and  presented  wiili  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Winchester;  and  on  the  17th  of 
January,  1824,  he  was  pUced  in  the 


command  of  another  expedition,  fur 
the  purpose  of  again  exploring  the 
hyperborean  regions.  The  same^upa 
were  employed  as  in  the  last  voyage ; 
the  Hecla,  however,  being  commanded 
by  Captain  Parry,  and  the  Fury  by 
Captain  Hoppner.  Having  reached 
Port  Bowen,  our  voyager  remained 
there  from  the  28th  of  September  until 
the  20th  of  July,  1825,  when  the  ice 
damaging  the  Fury  to  such  a  deme 
that  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  her, 
he  found  himself  obliged,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  to  return  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
October.  His  proceedings  giving  satis- 
faction to  government,  hu  appointment 
to  superintend  the  hydrogniphical  of- 
fice was  confirmed  by  the  admiralty, 
on  the  22nd  of  November,  1825;  and, 
in  the  following  December,  the  freedom 
of  Lynn  was  voted  to  him  by  the  cor- 
poration, "  in  testimony  of  their  high 
sense  of  his  meritorious  and  enterprising 
conduct" 

In  April,  1826,  Captain  Parry  pro- 
posed to  the  admiralty  to  attempt  to 
reach  the  North  Pole,  from  the  northern 
shores  of  Spitzbergen,  by  travelling 
with  sledge-boats  over  the  ice,  or 
through  any  spaces  of  open  water  that 
might  occur.  By  the  recommendation 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  expedition 
was  determined  on,  and  he  accordingly 
sailed  in  the  Hecla,  from  Deptford,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1827.  On  the  20ih 
of  June,  he  anchored  in  Treurenbei^ 
Bay,  latitude  79  deg.  55  min.  20  sec., 
longitude  16  deg.  48  sec.  45  min.  E. ; 
and  on  the  following  day,  started  with 
two  sledge-boats,  which  he  named  the 
Enterprise  and  the  Endeavour,  across 
the  ice.  On  the  28th  of  July,  he  reached 
the  highest  latitude  he  was  able  to 
attain,  being  a  little  beyond  82  deg. 
45  min.,  at  which  point  tlie  expedition 
had  traversed  nearly  three  hundred 
miles.  A(ter  giving  the  name  of  Lieu- 
tenant Ross  to  a  small  islet,  which  is 
interesting  as  being  the  northernmost 
known  land  upon  the  globe,  Captain 
Parry  set  out  on  his  return  to  his 
ship,  in  which  he  sailed  from  Treu* 
renberg  Bav,  on  the  28th  of  August, 
and  arrived  in  the  Thames,  in  the 
following  October.  In  his  narrative  of 
this  ex[^ition,  he  says,  *'  sincerely  as 
we  regretted  not  having  been  able  to 
hoist  the   British  flag  in   the  higliebt 
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latiuide  to  which  we  aspired,  we  thai), 
DM  hay*,  be  excused  in  having  felt  some 
nttle  pride  in  being  the  bearers  of  it  to 
a  parallel  oonuderably  beyond  that 
mentioned  in  any  other  well-authen* 
ticated  record.*' 

As  some  reward  for  his  sendees,  he, 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1829,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and,  in  the 
July  following,  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.6.  L.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  a 
convocation  at  Oxford.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  month,  having  previously 
reflgned  the  office  of  hydrographer  to 
the  admiralty,  he  sailed  to  New  South 
Wales,  as  commissioner  for  the  entire 
management  of  the  Australian  Agricul- 
tural Company's  aflfairs,  with  a  salary, 
it  is  said,  of  i£2,000  per  annum.  Sir 
William  Edward  Farrv  has  issue  bv  his 
marriage,  in  October,  1826,  with  Isabella 
Looisa,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 


Stanley,  Bart ;  and,  in  addition  to  his 
other  distinctions,  it  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  ;  member  of  the  London 
Astronomical  Society;  and  honorary 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St  Petersburgh. 

The  name  of  Parry  cannot  fail  to  be 
perpetuated  as  that  of  one  of  the  roost 
mtrepid,  and  comparatively  successful 
navigators  of  this  or  any  other  age  or 
country.  For  an  idea  of  the  dangers  he 
underwent,  and  the  difficulties  he  sur- 
mounted, the  reader  is  referred  to  bis  own 
accounts  of  them,  published,  successively, 
in  three  quarto  volumes,  than  whidi  few 
will  be  found  more  replete  with  interest 
and  information.  As  a  writer,  he  aspires 
successfully  to  something  more  than  a 
mere  recorder  of  events,  but  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  whole  of  his  works 
miffht  be  reduced,  with  advantage,  to 
at  least  one-half  of  their  present  bulk. 
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Alexander  cordon  laing, 

son  of  a  celebrated  schoolmaster  at 
Edinburgh,  was  bom  in  that  city  on 
the  27th  of  December,  1794.  He  com- 
pleted his  education  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  with  the  intention  of 
following  the  profession  of  his  father, 
in  whose  academy  he,  for  some  time, 
acted  as  usher.  Having,  however,  in 
1810,  entered  a  volunteer  corps,  he  be- 
came so  captivated  with  a  military  life, 
that  he  determined  to  adopt  it;  and, 
accordingly,  in  1811,  went  out  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  performed  the 
duties  of  deputy  quarter-master  general 
at  Jamaica,  and  of  fort-major  at  Hon- 
duras. The  assiduity  with  which  he 
served  in  these  capacities,  brought  on  a 
disease  which  compelled  him  to  return 
to  Scotland,  about  1817;  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  1819,  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant and  adjutant  of  his  last  regiment, 
the  second  West  India,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  set  out  for  Sierra  Leone. 
About  eighteen  months  afler  his  arrival 
in  that  colony  he  was  employed  by  the 
governor.  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy,  to 
undertake  a  mission  to  Kambia,  prin- 
cipally with  a  view  **  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  country ;  the  disposition  of 


the  inhabitants  to  trade  and  industry ; 
and  to  know  their  sentiments  and  con- 
duct as  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade."  AAer  remaining  at  Kambia  a 
sufficient  time  to  fulfil  his  instructions 
relating  to  commercial  transactions,  he 
crossed  the  river  Scarcies  to  Malacoiiri, 
where,  learning  that  Sanassee,  an  in- 
ferior Mandingo  chief,  was  about  to  be 
put  to  death,  by  Aroara,  the  king  of 
that  country.  Lieutenant  Lain^,  by  his 
personal  exertions,  saved  the  hfe  of  the 
former.  He  was  induced  to  do  this  in 
consequence  of  the  friendly  disposition 
of  Sanassee  towards  the  Englisn.  On 
his  return  to  Sierra  Leone,  Lieutenant 
Laing,  finding  the  life  of  the  same  chief 
to  be  in  danger  from  Yarradee,  an  ally 
of  Amara's,  undertook  a  second  expe- 
dition, and  again  secured  the  safety  of 
Sanassee. 

On  his  return  to  Sierra  Leone,  he 
communicated  to  the  governor  that "  he 
had  observed,  that  many  men  who 
accompanied  the  Soolima  army,  were 
in  possession  of  gpreat  quantities  of  gold, 
ana  had  ascertained  an  abundance  of 
ivory  to  be  in  the  country ;"  facts, 
which  he  suggested  might  render  a 
third  expedition  serviceable  to  the  com- 
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meroe  of  the  coUmv,  betides  the  great 
object  which  would  be  gained  by  it, 
in  knowing  the  resources  of  many 
countries  curectljr  to  the  eastward  of 
Sierra  Leone,  which  were,  like  that  of 
the  Soolimas,  as  yet  known  only  br 
name.  His  proposition  being  acceptea, 
he,  on  the  loth  of  April,  1822,  set  out 
with  instructions  to  penetrate  to  the 
country  of  the  Soolimas,  in  whatever 
direction  he  might  think  fit;  his  jMrty, 
including  himself,  oonsistinff  of  siiteen 
persons.  Sailing  up  ^he  Rokelle,  he 
landed  at  Maharre,  a  town  of  the  Tlm- 
manee  country,  and  was  shortljr  after 
met  by  one  of  the  prindpal  chiefs  at 
Rokou ;  after  two  or  three  days'  dispute 
with  whom  as  to  the  value  of  the  pre- 
sents offered  him,  he  proceeded  through 
Nunkawa,  and  other  small  towns,  to 
Ma  Bung,  where,  in  consequence  of 
drinking  too  freely,  after  *'  a  thirst  of 
thirty  hours*  duration,"  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  a  state  of  the  most 
aeute  torture  for  nearly  a  week.  On  the 
7th  of  May,  he  arrived  at  Ma  Boom; 
where,  after  being  detained  some  days 
by  the  avarice  and  treachery  of  tne 
"  head-man "  of  the  town,  ne  pro- 
ceeded, through  the  Kooranko  country, 
to  Kou&la,  wnere,  on  retiring  to  rest, 
he  says,  in  his  journal,  "  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  first  white  man  who  had 
ever  set  foot  in  Kooranko^  the  inhab- 
itants commenced  such  a  dm  of  drums, 
flutes,  and  various  other  instruments, 
accompanied  with  singing  and  dancing, 
which  was  kept  up  all  night,  that  sleep 
was  banished  from  my  pillow  till  day 
light."  From  Koufala  he  travelled  to 
Seemera,  the  capital  of  the  Kooranko 
country,  the  king  of  which  received 
him  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  and  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire*  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trade  between  his  people  and 
the  culonists ;  and,  instead  or  extorting 
a  ereat  Quantity  of  presents,  observed 
*'  that  a  black  man  ought  to  think  him- 
self well  paid  in  the  sight  of  a  white 
man,  fbr  that  white  men  did  good 
wherever  they  went"  After  witness- 
ing a  most  tremendous  tornado  at 
Seemera,  he  left  that  town,  and  con- 
tinued his  course  over  some  mountains 
towards  Kaniakoota ;  picking  up,  in  his 
way  thither,  several  *'  flat  stones  ao 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  as  to 
draw  and  repel  the  needle  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  inches." 


After  leaving  Kaniakoota,  and  ex- 
amining the  aource  of  the.TongoIeUe» 
he  passed  the  mountain  of  Sa  woll^, 
where  he  afterwards  leanit  a  plan  had 
been  laid,  by  the  head-man  or  Kania- 
koota, to  attack  and  murder  him,  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  '*  such  a 
quantity  of  money  as  never  had  before 
been  heard  of,"  which  he  was  reported 
to  carry  with  him.  Arriving  at  Kamatoo, 
he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  from 
which  he  had  not  quite  recovered,  when 
he  entered  Koonia,  the  first  town  in 
the  Soolima  dominions,  the  king  of 
which  country  sent  him  one  of  his  own 
horses  to  conduct  him  to  FaUba,  the 
capital,  where  he  arrived  on  the  llth 
of  June,  and  continued  two  months, 
being  detained  great  part  of  the  time 
by  an  illness,  which  threw  him  into  a 
state  of  delirium  for  four  dajrs.  After 
several  excursions  into  the  vicinity  of 
Falaba,  and  making  presents  to  the 
Soolima  king,  and  receiving  from  him 

S'fts  in  return,  and  assurances  of  his 
iendly  disposition  towards  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Sierra  Leone,  he 
set  out  on  his  return  thither,  on  the 
17th  of  September,  and  reached  Free 
Town  the  latter  end  of  October,  after 
an  absence  of  six  months. 

On  hb  return,  he  found  he  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  ioin  his 
regiment  on  the  Gold  coast,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  fighting  against  the 
Ashantees,  till  the  death  of  Sir  Charies 
M*Carthy,  in  1824,  when  he  was  sent 
to  England  to  acquaint  government  of 
that  unfortunate  event  After  he  re- 
turned to  London,  he  devoted  himself 
with  great  assiduity  to  the  completion 
of  his  journal,  the  printing  of  which 
he  was  engaged  in  superintending!,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Bathurst  to 
proceed  on  an  expedition  to  discover 
the  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger, 
an  undertaking  which  he  had  always 
been  most  ambitious  and  deurous  of 
accomplishing. 

Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1823,  he  set  sail  for  Tripoli,  touching 
on  his  way  at  Malta,  where  he  was 
most  kindly  received  and  entertained 
by  the  Mari^uess  of  Hastings.  On  his 
arrival  at  Tnpoli,  he  made  preparations 
for  accompanying  the  caravan  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  with  which  he  started  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1826,  having,  only  the 
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viooslT,  been  nuurried  to  MIm 
WinliigtoB,  toe  daughter  of  the  British 
coiisuL  An  exact  accoant  of  his  pro- 
ceedings after  leaving  Tripoli  u  not 
yet  known ;  but,  fi^m  the  different 
statements  on  the  subject,  it  is  collected 
that  after  crossing  the  diain  of  Mount 
Atlas,  the  Fessan  country,  the  desert 
of  Lonpta,  the  Sahara,  and  the  Idng- 
dom  of  Alndes,  he  arrived  at  Timbuctoo, 
and  became  entitled  to  the  reward  of 
£3,000  offered  by  a  society  in  London 
to  the  first  adventurer  who-should  suc- 
ceed in  rcadiing  that  dty.  Durins  his 
midence  there,  he  liad  emploved  him- 
self in  arranging  his  journal,  wnich  con- 
sisted of  the  most  valuable  information 
in  all  branches  of  science,  and  was  on 
his  way  back  to  Tripoli,  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  eiidenoe  of  the  servant  who 
accompanied  him,  he  was,  at  the  end 
of  hb  third  day's  journey,  attacked  and 
murdered,  while  asleep,  by  the  Arabs 
of  the  country,  and  tlie  chief  of  the 
Macks  who  escorted  him  from  Tim- 
buctoo. Another  report  states  that  he 
made  a  desperate  resistance  in  a  pre- 
vious encounter,  in  which-  he  had  his 
right  hand  stmdc  off,  and  speaks  of  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  ^ving  an  account  of 
die  combat,  **  written  with  his  left 
hand,  in  stiff  characters,  by  unsteady 
fingers,  and  all  soiled  with  dust  and 
blood.**  A  third  statement  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Cull6,  a  young  Frenchman, 
who  visited  Timbuctoo^  in  1827,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  city  described 
Major  Laing  as  **  the  first  white  man 
who  was  ever  seen  in  their  city."  Mr. 
Cailli  states,  from  particulars  which  he 
gathered  on  the  spot  where  the  event 
took  place,  that  Major  Laing  was  at- 
tacked by  a  party  of  mus^ulmans,  who, 
on  his  refusal  to  obey  their  command 
of  addressing  a  prayer  to  the  prophet, 
instantly  strangled  him.  In  whatever 
mode  his  death  was  effected,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  being  a  Christian,  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  treachery 
which  led  to  his  destruction ;  especially 
as  Mr.  CaxM  affirms  the  nations  of  the 
interior  of  Africa  to  be  savages  only 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  that 
they  think  it  a  meritorious  duty  to  kill 
all  who  refuse  to  be  converted  to 
Idamlsm. 

The  following,  which  is  the  substance 
of  an  Arabic  document,  ugned  at  Tim- 
buctoo by  fifteen  of  the  inhabitanu, 


who  state  die  contents  of  it  to  be  within 
their  own  knowledge,  will  also  throw 
some  light  on  the  probable  cause  of 
Major  Laing's  death.   "  About  a  month 
after  the  arrival  of  Laing  at  Timbuctoo, 
the  Prince  of  the  Futhful   wrote   a 
letter  to  hb  lieutenant-governor,  Osman, 
containing  as  follows : — *  I  have  heard 
that  a  Christbn  intends  coming  to  you ; 
but  whether  he  has  already  amved  or 
not  I  do  not  know.     You  must  pre- 
vent him  from  arriving,  if  he  has  not 
reached  you ;  and  if  he  has,  vou  must 
expel  him  the  country  in  auch  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  him  no  hope  of  return- 
ing.' "    These  documents  then  proceed 
as  follows : — **  When  Governor  Osman 
received  this  letter,  he  could  not  but 
obey  it.     He,  therefore,  engaged  Bar- 
booshi,  a  sheikh  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  to  go  out  with  the  Christian, 
and  protect  h!m  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Arwan.     Barbooshi  accordingly  went 
with  him  from  Timbuctoo  :    but,  on 
arriving  at  his  own  residence,  he  trea- 
cherously murdered  him,  and  took  pos- 
session of  all  his  property."   This  docu- 
ment,  though  giving,  most  probably, 
a  true  account  of  the  manner  of  his 
death,  leaves  it  yet  to  be  ascertained 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  treachery 
of  Barbooshi,  or  of  his  emplover,  Osman, 
the  governor,  who  might  have  inter- 
prets, in  a  sense  fatal  to  Major  Laing, 
the  instructions  from  the  Prince  of  the 
Faithful,  **  to  expel  him  the  country 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  him  no 
hope  of  returning." 

The  papers  of  Major  Laing  have 
been  ascertained  to  be  in  eiistence; 
but,  unfortunately,  have  not  yet  been 

given  up.  After  much  investigation, 
olonel  Warrington  discovered  them  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  Hassouna 
D'Ghies ;  who,  after  confessing  that  he 
had  delivered  them  up  to  a  person, 
since  declared  to  be  Baron  Rousseau, 
the  French  consul-general,  in  consi- 
deration of  a  debt  incurred  in  France, 
escaped  from  Tripoli  in  an  American 
vessel,  and  has  since  arrived  in  England. 
A  letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  Major 
Laing  was  found  at  Timbuctoo,  in 
which  he  alludes  to  his  danger  from  the 
unfriendlv  disposition  of  the  Foulahs, 
and  the  hostility  of  the  Sultan  Bello 
towards  him.  **  The  sultan,"  he  writes, 
**  has  now  got  intelligence  of  my  being 
here ;  and,  as  a  party  of  Foulahs  are 
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hourly  expected,  Al  Sadi  Boubokar 
trembles  for  my  safety,  and  has  strongly 
urged  my  departure.  Further  on,  tie 
continues,  "  I  have  been  busily  em- 
ployed during  my  stay,  searching  the 
records  in  the  town,  which  are  abun- 
dant, and  in  actjuiring  informadon  of 
every  kind ;  nor  is  it  with  anv  common 
degree  of  satisfaction  that  I  say  my 

ferseverance  has  been  amply  rewarded; 
am  npw  convinced  that  my  hypothesis 
concerning  the  termination  of  the  Niger 
is  corrccL 
The  melancholy  &te  of  Major  Laing, 


after  havinff  accomplished  the  principal 
objects  of  nia  expedition,  was  a  lots 
felt  by  his  country  almost  as  much  as 
by  his  friends  and  relatives,  to  whom  hia 
many  amiable  qualities  so  strongly  en- 
deared him.  Possessing,  as  he  did,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  a  profound  and 
intelligent  mind,  it  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  we  are  as  vet  unac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  his  jour- 
nal, the  work  of  one  who  had  proved 
himself  to   be  so  able  a  writer,   and 

g'ving^  an  account  of  places  never  he- 
re visited  by  a  European. 


FREDERICK   WILLIAM   BEECHEY. 


Frederick    wm.   beechry, 

son  of  Sir  William  Beechey,  Knt, 
was  born  in  London,  on  the'  17th  of 
February,  1796.  In  1806,  he  went,  as 
a  midshipman  on  board  the  Hibernia; 
served,  subsequently,  in  the  Minotaur, 
the  Foudroyant,  the  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Astraea,  in  which  vessel  he  took  part 
in  a  victorious  action  against  the  French, 
which  led  to  the  recovery  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Tamatave.  In  1812,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  having  recruited 
his  health,  which  had  been  slightly  im- 

S aired,  joined,  successively,  the  ships 
lagicienne,  and  La  Vengeur,  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  went  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  was  removed  to  the  Tonnant, 
flag-ship  of  Sir  A.  Cochrane,  while 
serving  under  whom  he  received  his 
first  commi:»sion.  In  1815,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  of  the  Niger ;  of  the 
Trent,  in  1818  ;  of  the  Hecla,  in  1819; 
and  of  the  Adventure,  in  1821,  the 
second-mentioned  vessel  being  com- 
manded by  Captain  Franklin,  and  the 
third  by  Cfaptain  Parry,  both  of  whom 
he  accompanied  in  their  first  voyage  to 
the  Arctic  Sea. 

In  the  Adventure  he  served  under 
Captain  William  Henry  Smith,  who  was 
about  to  continue  his  survey  of  the 
African  coast,  and  with  whom  he  arrived 
at  Tripoli,  on  the  Uth  of  September, 
1821,  when,  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
and  the  requisite  attendants,  he  left  the 
vessel,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
in  an  easterly  direction  along  the  shores 
of  the  greater  Syrtis,  and  Cyrenaica, 


while  Captain  Smith,  at  the  same  time, 
pursued  his  voyage  by  sea,  along  the 
coas:  of  Tripoli.  On  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, he  reached  Messiirata,  whence 
he  proceeded,  through  GiraflT,  Medinet 
Sultan,  and  Hammah,  to  Sachrin, 
where  he  found  the  form  of  the  Gulf  of 
Syrtis  to  differ  altogether  from  all  the 
charts  and  authorities  with  which  he 
compared  it ;  discovering  **  instead  of 
the  narrow  and  cuneiform  inlet  de- 
scribed in  modern  maps,  a  wide  extent 
of  coast,  sweeping  due  east  and  west, 
with  as  little  variation  as  possible." 

On  arriving  at  Bengazi,  he  made 
excursions  to,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  brother,  made  plans  of,  the  cilieji 
of  Cyrene,  Teuchira,  Apollonia,  and 
Phlometa ;  and  after  surveying  the  coast 
as  far  as  Derna,  emb.irked  mr  Malta; 
and  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  arrived 
in  England,  when  he  found  himself 
already  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  com- 
mander ;  and,  in  January,  1825,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Blossom  sloop, 
desUned  to  accompany  and  assist  Cap- 
tains Franklin  and  '  Parry,  in  their 
second  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 
After  visiting  TenerifTe,  and  the  islands 
near  it,  in  one  of  which  he  had  a  hostile 
encounter  with  the  natives,  he  touched 
at  Pitcairn  Island,  (the  retreat  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty,)  where  he  was 
astonished  at  the  prodigious  strength 
and  size  of  the  inhabitants,  of  which,  in 
his  journal,  he  relates  some  singular 
instances. 

After  visiting  Crescent  Island   and 
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group,  he  made  fiBrCllermont 
Tonncre,  where  be  thus  gives  an  account 
of  the  danger  of  his  ship  from  a  water- 
spout:—"^  Amidst  a  tremendous  ^e  of 
wind,  and  curving  showers  of  nun,  the 
water-spout  was  discovered,  extending 
in  a  tapering  form  from  a  dense  stratum 
of  cloud  to  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
waur,  where  it  was  Md,  by  the  foam  of 
the  sea  being  whirled  upwards  with  a 
tremendous  giration.  It  changed  iis 
direction  after  it  was  first  seen,  and 
threatened  to  pass  over  the  ship;  but 
being  directed  from  its  course  by  a 
heavy  gust  of  wind,  it  gradually  re- 
ceded." 

On  leaving  Clermont  Tonnere,  he 
passed  Egmont,  and  other  islands,  and 
afterwards  discovered  those  of  Croker, 
Cockbum,  Martin,  Barrow,  and  Melville, 
names  bv  which  he  himself  distin- 
guished them ;  and,  in  his  journal,  he 
S'ves  an  interesting  account  of  the  pro- 
kble  manner  in  which  the:»e,  and  other 
isles  he  visited,  were  peopled.  In  May, 
1826,  on  his  way  to  tbe  Sandwich 
Island,  he  lost  several  of  his  crew,  by  a 
dysentery;  and,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
arrived  at  the  harbour  of  Pe;ropoulski, 
in  Kamschatka,  where  he  received  from 
England,  infomuttion  of  the  failure  of 
Captain  Parry's  expedition,  and  instruc- 
tions to  leave  unfulfilled  that  part  of  his 
vovage  relating  to  the  Hecla  and  Fury. 
After  quitting  Kotzebue  Sound,  where 
he  detected  a  mistake  of  that  navigator, 


in  asserting  four  islands  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  strait,  instead  of  three,  as 
laid  down  in  the  chart  of  Captain  Cook, 
he  sailed  to  Beaufort  Bay,  and  soon 
afterwards  perceived  the  huts  of  the 
Esquimaux,  and  the  motion  of  several 
icebergs,  along  a  coast,  the  continuity  of 
which,  lie  says,  "  proved  to  me,  that 
Captain  Franklin  would  be  unable  to 
find  a  passage  south  of  the  Cape  to 
which  I  had  given  his  name." 

Previously  to  leaving  Behring's  Strait, 
he  twice  witnessed  the  aurora  borealis, 
the  brightness  of  which  was  so  gp'eat, 
that  he  at  first  mistook  it  for  the  sun. 
Having  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he 
surveyed  several  bays  and  harbours  on 
the  coast  of  Kamschatka,  gave  the  name 
of  Port  Clarence  to  an  immense  haven 
discovered  to  the  south-ea^itward  of 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  returned  to 
a  small  i&land,  in  Kotzebue  Sound, 
whence,  after  firing  on  some  Esquimaux, 
by  whom  he  was  attacked,  he  proceeded 
to  Monterrey,  and  St.  Francisco,  in 
California,  and  along  the  Mexican  coast 
to  Valparaiso,  where  he  landed  in  April, 
1828,  and  in  the  following  September 
arrived  in  England  ;  about  two  months 
afterwards  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Colonel  Stapleton. 

Captain  Beechey  is  among  those  in- 
trepid navigators,  whose  zeal  and  ability 
have  done  much  towards  the  increase 
of  our  stock  of  geographical  and  hydro- 
grapliical  information. 


RICHARD  LEMON   LANDER. 


Richard  lemon  lander,  was 

bom  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  some  time 
in  tbe  vear  1804.  At  an  early  age  he 
evinced  a  restless,  wandering  disposition; 
and  would  often,  when  a  child,  stroll 
from  village  to  village,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  home,  and  alarm  nis 
parents  by  his  sudden  disappearance 
and  long  absence.  In  1815,  lie  went, 
as  attendant  to  a  merchant,  to  St  Do- 
Dungo,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  nearlv  lust 
his  life  from  an  attack  of  the  epidemic 
fever.  Between  1818  and  1823  he 
passed  his  time  as  valet  to  various 
gentlemen;  and,  in  the  February  of  the 


latter  year,  became  servant  to  Major 
Colebrookj  with  whom  he  embarked 
on  a  voyage  of  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  British  colonies;  and  arrived, 
after  a  very  dangerous  passa^,  in 
Simmons's  Bay,  South  Africa,  m  the 
middle  of  the  following  July. 

After  having  traversed,  with  Major 
Colebrook,  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1824,  and  obtained  a  menial  situa- 
tion in  a  nobleman's  establishment, 
which  he  subsequently  quitted,  to 
attend  Captain  Clapperton  in  his 
intended  esi^edition  to  the  central  part 
of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
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the  lource  tnd  termination  of  the 
Niger.  On  informing  liis  friendf  of 
the  engagement  he  had  entered  into, 
they  used  every  aivument,  and  a  gen- 
tleman in  Truro  oflwred  him  a  lucrative 
situation  in  South  America,  to  dissuade 
him  from  fulfilling  it ;  but  his  desire  to 
visit  distant  and  undiscovered  countries 
was  too  strong  to  be  allaved  by  fears 
or  entreaties,  and  his  detemunation 
remained  unshaken.  **  There  was  a 
charm,"  he  observes,  '*  in  the  very 
sound  of  Africa,  that  always  made  my 
heart  flutter  on  hearing  it  mentioned : 
whilst  its  boundless  deserts  of  sand; 
the  awibl  obscurity  in  which  many  of 
the  interior  regions  were  enveloped; 
the  strange  and  wild  aspect  of  countries 
that  had  never  been  trodden  by  the 
foot  of  ao  European ;  and  even  the  very 
failure  of  all  former  undertakings  to 
explore  its  hidden  wonders,  united  to 
strenrthen  the  resolution  I  had  come 
to,  of  embracing  the  earliest  oppor^ 
tunity  of  penetr^n^  into  the  interior 
of  that  immense  continent." 

Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1825,  he  set  sail  for  Africa;  and,  in 
three  months,  reached  the  Badagry 
roads,  and,  after  having  passed  a  tew 
days  in  that  city,  left  il^  on  the  7tb  of 
December,  for  Latoo,  where  he  was 
attacked  with  a  fever,  which  proved 
fatal  to  many  of  his  party,  and  or  which 
he  had  scarcely  recovered  the  effects  on 
his  arrival  at  Katunga,  the  capital  of 
Yariba,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1826. 
From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Wow- 
wow  and  Boussa,  where  he  obtained  an 
account  of  the  deaths  of  Park  and 
Martin ;  and,  at  the  former  place,  was 
deuined  some  time  by  the  attentions  of 
a  rich  African  widow,  called  Zuma, 
who  fell  in  love  both  trith  him  and  his 
master.  He  describes  her  as  "*  a  moving 
world  of  flesh,  puflBng  and  blowing  like 
a  blacksmith's  bellows,  and  the  very 
pink  and  essence  of  African  fashion, 
and  was  by  no  means  desirous  of  re- 
turning her  affection.  *'  Independently," 
he  writes,  **  of  the  delicate  state  of  my 
health,  which  incapacitated  me  from 
carrying  on  so  curious  an  amour  with 
the  spirit  and  gallantry  it  reguired,  I 
was  positively  afraid  that,  from  the 
warmth  and  energy  of  Zuma's  em- 
braces, I  should  actually  be  pressed  to 
death  between  her  monstrous  arms ! 
I   was   but  a    youth,    and    my  short 


reridence  in  the  country  had  certainly 
impaired  a  constitution  originally  robust 
and  vigorous;  by  reason  of  which  I 
was  sadly  apprehensive  that  one  of  her 
Brobdignagian  hugs  would  send  ine 
into  the  other  world,  with  very  little 
ceremony."  From  Wow-wow  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Colfou,  where  he  witnessed  a 
singular  custom  of  the  females'  dving 
their  hair  blue,  and  thrir  teeth  red,  to 
attract  the  admiration  of  their  lovers; 
and  he  relates  the  fact  of  "  a  girl  sighing 
and  sobbing,  because  her  admirer  had 
told  her,  that  her  teeth  were  not  quite 
of  so  bright  a  red  as  those  of  her  female 
companion." 

On  his  arrival  at  BuUabulla,  he  was 
attacked  with  a  dvsenterv,  which  con- 
tinued to  afllict  him   tiU  he  reached 
Kano.    **  On  the  road  to  that  dty,"  he 
relates,  **  my  sufferings  were  too  acute 
to  be  described ;  often,  in  the  aeony  of 
the  moment,  would  1  roll  myself  in  the 
dust,  and  lie  panting  on  the  earth,  till 
my  master,  alarmed  by  my  long  ab- 
sence, would  light  large  fires,  by  the 
smoke  of  which  I  was  directed  to  his 
resting-place.     On  entering  his  tent, 
it  was  my  custom,  without  uttering  a 
word,  to  fling  myself  on  a  mat,  and 
embracing    my  pillow,    to    sleep,    or 
rather,  endeavour  to  sleep,  till  morning. 
By  this  means  I  acquired  a  habit  of 
groaning  in  my  slumoers,  of  which   I 
could  not  completely  divest  myself,  even 
for  some  months  after  my  return  to 
England."    At  Kano  he  remained  in 
a  sick  state  for  three  or  four  months, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  on 
his  way  to  join  his  master  at  Saccatoo, 
where  he  airived  the  beginning  of  1827 ; 
in  the  April  of  which  year  Captain 
Clapperton  died.      His    grief  at  this 
event   he   thus  describes:—"!  then 
unclasped  my  arms,  and  held  the  hand 
of  my  dear  master  in  mine ;  but  it  was 
cold  and  dead;  and,  instead  of  return- 
ing the  warmth  with  which  I  used  to 
press  it,  imparted  some  of  its  own  un- 
earthly chillness  to  my  frame,  and  fell 
heavily  from  my  grasp.    O  God  I  what 
was  my  distress  in  that  agoniaiiig  mo- 
ment ?    Shedding    floods  of  tears,    I 
flung  myself  along  the  bed  of  death,  and 
prayed  that  heaven  would  in  mercy 
Ukemvlifel" 

On  the  4th  of  May  he  set  out  on  his 
return  to  Kano  ;  and,  in  passing  the 
"  Gorber  Bush,"  on  his  way  thither,  he 
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dropped  from  hii  hone  in  «  state  of 
eriMintriop,  Bud  hot  for  the  acddeotal 
asfittance  of  «  young  Felatah,  would 
have  perished  of  &ticue  and  thirst. 
From  Kano  he  traTeibd  to  Dunrora, 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Fondahy  in  the  liope  of  ascertaining  the 
termination  of  the  Niger  in  tliat  direc- 
tion ;  when,  at' the  former  place,  he  was 
stopped  hj  some  troops  of^ -the  King  of 
Zcg  BCg^  and  eompelled  to  return  to 
CuCtupy  whence,  after  a  few  days'  deten- 
tion, he  proceeded,  through  Ragada  and 
Wow-wow,  to  Khiama,  having  narrowly 
eecspcd  drowning  in  crossing  a  river 
near  Gorkie.  On  his  arrival  at  Katunga, 
the  monarch  of  the  place  offered  him  Uie 
situations  of  prime  minister,  and  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  and  also  to  malu 
him  hb  son-in-law,  if  he  would  remain 
in  the  city.  On  reaching  Badagry,  he 
was  much  disgusted  at  the  traffic  of  the 
Europeans  in  slaves,  particulariy  the 
Portuffuese,  who  treated  him  with  great 
suspicion  and  indvijfity,  on  his  eipress- 
ing  his  ahliorrence  of  the  practice,  and 
declining  to  sell  them  his  own  men  at 
any  price.  **  I  breakfasted,"  he  ob- 
serves, after  an  interview  with  one  of 
these  merchants,  **  more  contentedly 
on  a  little  boiled  Indian  com,  mixed 
with  palm  oil  and  water,  my  usual  fare, 
than  if  I  had  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries  in 
the  worid  by  wounding  my  conscience, 
and  doing  violence  to  the  best  feelings 
of  my  nature."  Alluding  to  the  man- 
ner of  embarking  slaves  at  Badagry, 
he  says,  **  I  saw  four  hundred  of  these 
poor  creatures  crammed  into  a  small 
schooner  of  eighty  tons;  'and  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  unhappy  beings  was 
squalid  and  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
Tney  were  fastened  by  the  neck  in 
pairs,  only  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  chain 
being  allowed  for  each,  and  driven  to 
the  beach  by  a  party  of  hired  scoundrel^ 
whilst  their  associates  in  cruelty  were 
in  front  of  the  party,  pulling  them  alone 
by  a  narrow  band,  their  only  apuarei, 
which  encircled  their  waist. '  Before 
leaving  Badagry,  the  calumnies  of  the 
Portuguese  had  raised  against  him  the 
suspiaons  of  the  King  Adolee,  who 
commanded  him  to  undergo  the  ordeal 
of  drinlcing  a  cup  of  poisonous  water, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  do,  and  was 
a  solitary  instance  of  escaping  its  fetal 
effects.  At  length,  after  many  dangers 
and  disasters,  he  heard  of  a  vessel,  com- 


manded by  Captain  Laing,  arriving  at 
Badagry,   by  which  he  departed,   in 

great  joy,  from  that  city,  andf  arrived  at 
is  native  town  in  the  summer  of  1828. 
In  the  December  of  the   following 

J  ear,  he,  in  conjunction  with  liis  brother 
ohn,  made  an  oflfer,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  government,  of  proceeding 
to  Afiica,  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the 
Niger.  The  only  recompense  he  was 
to  receive  for  this  basardous  under- 
taking, was  a  gratuity  of  iSlOO  on  his 
return,  and  whatever  profits  might  arise 
from  the  publication  of  the  account  ot 
his  journey.  He  left  England  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1830 ;  and,  on  the  22nd 
of  the  following  month,  arrived  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle ;  whence  he  sailed  to 
Badagnr,  and  reached  that  place  on  the 
22nd  or  March.  Here  he  was  detained 
until  the  end  of  the  month ;  when,  after 
baring  been  deprived  of  almost  all  hb 
goods  bv  the  avarice  of  the  chief, 
Adolee,  he  was  permitted  to  embark 
on  the  river,  down  which  he  sailed  to 
Wow ;  and,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  entered 
the  large  and  populous  town  of  Bicyie, 
where  he  met  with  a  most  kind  re- 
ception from  the  chief  and  inhabitants. 
From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Latoo ;  in 
hb  way  whither,  he  relates  that,  in  the 
evening,  "  the  glow-worms  were  so  lu- 
minous, that  one  could  almost  see  to 
read  by  their  golden  splendour."    He 

Seaks  of  the  surrounding  scenery  in 
e  most  enthusiastic  language  and 
compares  it  to  **  those  eternal  shades, 
where,   in  ancient  time,  the  souls  of 

E)od  men  were  supposed  to  wander." 
e  next  visited,  successively,  the  towns 
of  Larro  and  Jenna ;  and,  at  the  latter, 
he  was  witness  to  a  custom  of  the 
widow's  pmsoning  herself  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  was  informed 
that  the  governor  would  be  compelled 
to  suffer  death  on  the  dembe  of  hb 
prince.  He  thus  speaks  of  a  tornado 
that  happened  during  his  reridence  at 
this  pUux:— <*  Our  thatched  hut  af- 
forded but  an  insecure  and  uncertain 
asylum  ^against  its  fury;  part  of  the 
roof  was  swept  away,  and  the  rain  ad- 
mitted freely  upon  our  beds,  whence 
the  most  awful  lightning  flashes  could 
be  seen.  The  roof  of  our  dwelling," 
he  continues,  "  had  long  been  infested 
with  numbers  of  rats  and  mice;  and 
these  vermin  being  dislodged  from 
their  haunts  by  the  violence  of  the 
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wind  and  rain,  Maght  immediate  shelter 
between  our  bed-clothes;  and  to  this 
very  serious  inconvenience  was  added 
another  still  greater,  viz.,  the  company 
of  lizards,  ants,  and  mo^uitoes,  besides 
worms  and  centipedes,  and  other  crawl- 
ing, creeping,  and  noxious  things,  which 
the  tempest  seemed  to  renovate  with 
fresh  life  and  motion." 

After  pissing  through  Egga,  Jadoo, 
Engua,  Coosoo,  Bohoo,  and  other  towns, 
he  arrived  at  Katunga,  the  capital  of 
Tariba,  where  he  remained  about  a 
week,  and  then  proceeded  through 
Kesshee  (of  the  women  of  which  town 
be  spcitks  very  favourably)  and  Moussa 
to  &iama,  which  he  reached  the  latter 
end  of  May.  On  the  5th  of  June  he 
continued  his  journey,  and,  on  the  17th, 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  city  of  Bousta ; 
**  but  what  was  our  astonishment,"  he 
says  in  hi^  journal,  "  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, to  find  Boussa  standing  on  the 
main  land,  and  not  an  island  in  the 
Niger,  as  represented  by  Captain  Clap- 
perton."  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Geoi^an  era,  Mr.  Lander  and  his 
brother  had  arrived  at  Yaodie,  where 


they  were  shown  a  book  which  bad  be- 
longed to  Mungo  Park,  but  were  unable 
to  find  any  of  his  papers. 

The  person  of  tins  enterprising  tra- 
veller, tne  only  modern  one  who  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
African    climate,     is    extremely    pre- 

f>osses8ing.  He  is  about  five  feet  five 
ncbes  in  heiffht,  upright  and  bold  in  his 
gait,  with  a  uir  complexion,  large  blue 
eyes,  and  light  brown  hair,  giving  to  his 
countenance  a  handsome  though  some- 
what effeminate  appearance.  Hu  mind 
is  of  an  elevated  cast,  and  completely 
absorbed  in  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  to 
the  attunments  of  which  ne  is  less 
urged  by  the  hope  of  remuneration 
than  the  desire  or  present  fame.  He 
has  received  but  an  ordinary  education, 
and  is  even  said  to  make  use  of  cock- 
neisins  in  hisi  expressions ;  but  his  in- 
tellectual capacities  are  of  a  high  order, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  various  parts 
of  his  journaL  These  were,  li.twever, 
principally'  edited  by  his  brother  r  and 
that  portion  of  them  relating  to  their 
joint  expedition  to  Africa  has  undergone 
the  revision  uf  Lieutenant  Beechev. 
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SIU  ISAAC  NEVTTON* 


Isaac  NEWTON  was  born  after  the 
death  of  hU  &ther,  at  the  manor-house 
of  Woolsthorpe,  near  Grantham,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, on  Christmas-day,  O.  S.,  1642. 
He  was  so  little,  when  he  was  bom, 
that  his  mother  used  to  say  he  might 
have  been  put  into  a  quart  mug,  and 
she  expected  that  he  would  scarcely 
surviYe  the  first  hour  of  his  birth.  In 
consequence  of  the  second  marriage 
of  Mrs.  Newton,  he  was,  at  the  age 
of  three  years,  committed  bv  his  sur- 
Tiling  parent,  to  the  care  of  his  mater- 
nal grandmother,  by  whom  he  was  sent, 
in  the  year  1654,  to  the  grammar- 
school  at  Grantham,  having  previously 
received  the  rudiments  of  education 
at  a  day-school  at  SkiUin^on,  and 
at  Stoke.  Although  no  particular  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  the  energy 
of  his  mind  prior  to  this  period,  he 
now  began  to  ^tinguish  himself  from 
other  boys,  by  applying  himself  to 
occupations  in  which  few,  of  his  own 
age,  took  an  interest  He  provided 
himself  with  a  small  set  of  carpenter's 
tools,  and  was  constantly  employed, 
when  out  of  school,  in  mechanlod  con- 
trivances, and  in  making  models  of 
various  kinds,  in  which  be  appears  to 
have  evinced  much  intelligence  and 
conriderable  deiterity.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  he  took  great  interest  in 
everything  around  him  that  related 
to  the  measure  of  time :  he  made  a 
wooden  clock  ;  drove  nails  into  the  walla 
of  the  house  in  which  he  lodged,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  hours  bv  the 
passing  shadow;  made  hour-glasses, 
actinff  by  the  descent  of  water ;  and  a 
sun-dial,  of  his  own  construction,  is 
still  to  be  seen  at  Woolsthorpe.  About 
the  same  time,  he  also  formed  a  perfect 
model  of  a  windmill,  of  the  construction 


of  which  he  obtained  a  complete  idea, 
by  paying  a  few  visits  to  a  mill  in  ihe 
neighbourhood.  He  likewise  displayed 
considerable  skill  in  drawing;  altnough 
his  knowledge  of  the  art  was  acquired 
without  the  assistance  of  a  master.  He 
filled  his  room  with  drawings  by  his 
own  hand;  and  the  following  verses 
under  one  of  them,  a  picture  of  Charles 
the  First,  are  said  to  have  been  his  com- 
position, which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  he  had  been  heard  to  express  a  con- 
tempt for  poetry  :— 

A  Mcrd  art  ajr  Mml  wqairw  M  try, 
If  pniyen  can  giva  hm  what  the  vara  iamj  t 
Tbrva  cravM  diatiBftiialM^  Imn  la  erdar  da 
Prcaeat  tteir  ot^^tcta  ta  aijr  kaawiof  viaw. 
.  Eanklt  craw,  tliaa  at  mj  f«Bac,  I  caa  diadais. 
Wbidi  kaavjr  ia,  aad,  at  tba  kaai,  bat  vain  i 
Bat  B«w  a  crawB  of  tkoraa  I  Klaidly  grart. 
Sharp  ia  tka  ctvwa,  bat  noi  aa  •harp  aa  twaai. 
Tha  rrvwa  af  i^ary  tint  I  yonder  aaa, 
la  fall  afbUaa,  aad  afctamity. 

In  proof  of  his  early  bias  towards  cal- 
culation and  philosophical,  subjects,  it 
is  related,  that  he  used  to  measure  the 
force  of  the  wind  blowing  against  him, 
by  observing  how  much  further  he  could 
lean  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  or 
witn  it  bloving  on  his  back,  than  he 
could  leap  the  contrary  way,  or  in 
opposition  to  the  wind.  By  thus  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  his  genius,  he  was 
ffenerally  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
his  dass ;  and  it  was  not  until  stimu- 
lated to  exertion  by  a  quarrel  with  one 
of  his  schoolfelh>ws,  that  he  put  forth 
powers  that  afterwards  gained  him  a 
nigh  position  in  ihe  schoM. 

After  afew  years,  passedat  Grantham, 
Newton,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  Step-fiither,  was  recalled  to  Wools- 
thorpe, in  order  that  he  might  take  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
estate.    The  pursuit  of  farming,  how- 
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ever,  was  too  uniuited  to  his  mind  to 
receive  from  him  more  than  a  partial  and 
unwilling  attention ;  and  his  fondness  for 
mathematical  study,  at  length  attracting 
the  notice  of  his  uncle,  he  was,  at  his 
recommendation,  sent  again  to  school 
at  Grantham,  and  afterwards  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
a  member,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1660. 
Here  he  had  thn  good  fortune  to  gain 
the  approbation  and  friendship  of  Dr. 
Barrow,  Lucasian  professor  of  mathe- 
matics to  the  university ;  under  whom 
he  developed  such  a  facility  of  ac()uire- 
ment,  that,  it  is  said,  the  propositions 
of  Euclid  became  a  mere  alphabet 
in  his  hands;  many  of  them  being 
immediately  understood  by  him  from 
a  mere  enunciation  of  the  problem. 
He  soon  passed  on  to  the  more  re- 
fined and  abstruse  geometry  of  Des 
Cartes,  which  he  studied  with  much 
care  and  diligence.  He,  however,  in 
his  riper  years,  expressed  his  regret,  to 
Dr.  Pemberton,  for  his  "mistake,  at  the 
beginning  of  his -mathematical  studies, 
in  applying  himself  to  the  works  of  Des 
Cartes,  and  other  algebraical  writers,  be- 
fore he  had  considered  the  elements  of 
Euclid  with  that  attention  which  so  ex- 
cellent a  writer  deserves."  Saunderson's 
Li^ic,  Kepler's  Optics,  ana  Schooten's 
Miscellanies,  were  also  read,  or  rather 
investigated,  by  him ;  as,  in  each  of 
these  works,  he  made,  according  to  his 
usual  practice,  numerous  marginal 
notes,  containing  valuable  additions  to 
science. 

The  next  book  that  fell  into  his 
hands  was  Wallis's  Arithmetic  of  In- 
finites ;  and,  in  following  up  the  inves- 
ti^tions  of  that  author,  in  connexion 
with  what  had  been  done  by  Des 
Cartes  and  Pascal,  he  struck  out  his 
famous  binomial  theorem.  The  gra- 
dations, by  which  he  passed  on  to  the 
immortal  discoverr  of  fluxions,  can 
only  be  understood  or  appreciated  by 
the  mathematical  reader,  who  will  have 
far  better  sources  than  a  biographical 
memoir  to  satufy  his  desire  of  know- 
ledge on  the  subject.  These  analytical 
discoveries  he  collected  and  arranj^ed  in 
a  manuscript,  entitled  Analysis  per 
Aquationes  Numero  Terminorum  In- 
finitas.  which  he  completed  in  1664; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  took  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  neither 
published   this  unportant   manuscript, 


nor  made  its  existence  known  to  any 
one,  until  four  vears  afterwards ;  when 
he  was  compelled  to  do  so  in  conse- 
quence of  a  book,  brouffht  out  by  Mer- 
cator,  entitled  Lc^arithmotechnia.  In 
this  work,  Newton  recognized  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  his  own  discovery,  and 
presented  his  manuscript  to  Mr.  Bar- 
row ;  who,  equally  delighted  and  asto- 
nished with  the  novelty  of  its  matter, 
communicated  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents to  Collins,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician of  that  day  Whilst  the  work 
remained  in  his  possesion,  he,  fortu- 
nately for  the  reputation  of  Newton, 
took  a  copy  of  it ;  as  it  will  presently 
be  seen,  that  it  became  a  disputed  ques- 
tion whether  its  author  was  entitled  to 
the  honour  of  being  the  discoverer  of 
the  fluxionary  calculus: — a  discovery 
of  such  magnitude,  that  the  most  diffi- 
cult investigations  of  former  mathema- 
ticians were  henceforth  performed  with 
perfect  Csdlity;  and  which,  in  fact, 
came  upon  the  man  of  science,  like  the 
accession  of  an  additional  sense. 

He  now  began  to  direct  his  attention 
more  closely  to  objects  of  natural  phi- 
losophy; and,  amongst  others,  to  the 
celebrated  phenomena  of  colours,  dis- 
covered by  Grimaldi.  For  this  purpose, 
he  procured  a  glass  prism,  and,  exposing 
it  to  the  recepuon  of  the  rays  of  light, 
was  particularly  struck  with  toeir  figure, 
whicn,  instead  of  being  of  an  orbicular 
form,  was  remarkably  elongated.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  himself,  by  experiment, 
that  neither  the  thickness  of  tne  glass, 
nor  the  hole  through  which  the  ray  of 
light  was  admitted  into  the  room,  had 
any  eflTect  in  producing  this  enormous 
disproportion,  he  arrived  at  length  at 
the  important  discovery,  that  light  is 
not  homo^neous,  but  is  composed  of 
rays  of  different  degrees  of  refrangi- 
biuty ;  and  hence  was  founded  his  new 
theory  of  light  and  colours.  Amidst 
these  speculations,  he  was  forced  from 
Cambridge,  by  the  nreat  plague  of  1665, 
when  he  retired  to  Woolsthorpe,  where 
he  remained  two  years,  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  philosophic  meditations. 

It  was  here  he  received  the  hint 
which  gave  rise  to  his  system  of  the 
world.  Sitting,  one  day,  in  the  garden, 
near  a  tree,  which  is  still  shewn,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  falling  of 
an  apple.  His  active  mind  immediately 
began  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  and 
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poHible  limits  of  the  power  by  which 
all  bodies  are  drawn  towards  the  eartli's 
centre.  Aware  that  there  was  no  sen- 
sible diminution  of  this  power  at  the 
greatest  heights  which  could  be  attained, 
he  made,  at  once,  a  daring  stretch,  and 
stud,  **  Why  may  it  not  extend  to  the 
moon  ?  and  then  what  more  would  be 
necessary  to  retain  her  in  her  orbit 
about  the  earth  ?"  He  further  con- 
sidered that,  if  the  moon  reaihr  were 
retained  in  her  orbit  by  the  (orce  of 
gravity,  the  planets  ought  similarly  to 
be  reuined  m  their  orbits  about  tlie 
nun,  by  their  gravity  towards  that  body. 
It  does  not  fall  in  with  the  object  of  this 
memoir  to  go  into  the  deep  considera- 
tions and  subtle  analysis  by  which  he 
established  this  glorious  doctrine.  Many 
difficulties  at  first  occurred  in  the  inves- 
tigation ;^4ifficulties  which,  from  the 
want  of  books,  and  the  inaccuracy  of 
certain  existing  data,  he  was  not  enabled 
to  surmount  until  long  after  he  had 
quitted  his  retirement  at  Woolsthorpe. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1666,  he  returned 
to  Cambridge,  and  resumed,  with  ac- 
tivity, his  optical  inquiries.  Having 
already  concluded  that  optical  instru- 
ments might  be  brought  to  any  required 
degree  of  perfection,  if  a  reflecting  sub- 
stance could  be  found  capable  of  receiv- 
ing an  adequate  polish,  he  accomplished 
the  invention  of  a  new  reflecting  teles- 
cope, which  Is  designated  by  his  name. 
Hu  time  was  now  almost  wbollv  em- 
ployed in  perfecting  his  theory  ot  light 
and  colours;  whicn  be  effected  by  a 
most  briliiant  series  of  experiments. 
These  were  subsequently  embodied, 
without  any  admixture  of  hypothesis, 
in  a  treatise,  which  formed  the  text- 
book of  the  lectures,  delivered  by  him, 
on  his  being  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship in  the  university,  whidi  took  place 
in  1669 ;  Dr.  Barrow  having  generously 
retired,  in  order  to  make  way  for  him. 
In  the  previous  year,  he  had  graduated 
M.A.  He  attended  to  the  duties  of  his 
professorship  with  considerable  zeal; 
pursuing,  contemporaneously  with  his 
opdcal  lectures,  further  experiments  in 
private,  and  pushing  the  science  of  optics 
even  beyond  the  extended  bouncis  to 
which  he  had  himself  taken  it.  On  the 
11th  of  January,  1672,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  his  proposer 
beSng  the  Bishop  of  Sarum ;  and,  two 
months  afterwards,  appeared  in   The 


Philosophical  Transactions,  an  account 
of  his  magnificent  discovery  of  the  dif- 
ferent refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light, 
which  he  unostentatiously  described  as 
"  the  oddest,  if  not  the  most  consider- 
able, detection  which  had  hitherto  been 
made  in  the  operations  of  nature."  It 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  tlie 
history  of  so  great  a  man,  that,  shortly 
after  his  election,  although  two  of  his 
great  discoveries  were  completed,  he 
was  so  poor  as  to  be  compelled  to  apply 
to  the  council  for  a  dispensation  troni 
the  regular  contribution  to  the  funds  of 
the  Royal  Society,  which  was  accord- 
ingly granted. 

In  1675,  Newton  received  permis- 
sion, from  Kinff  Charles  the  Second, 
to  retain  his  fellowship  without  taking 
orders  He  continued,  until  the  year 
1676,  to  furnish  a  variety  of  important 
ai  tides,  which  were  printed  m  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  The  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  many  of  them 
being  either  disputed  by  one  party,  or 
claimed  as  the  property  of  another,  in- 
volved the  author  of  them  in  several 
controversies,  and  particularly  in  one 
with  Mr.  Hook,  respecting  his  Theory 
of  Li^ht.  The  interruption  which  they 
occasioned  to  him  in  ni^  high  pursuits 
so  disgusted  him,  that  he  at  len||th  de- 
clared he  would  "  no  more  comnut  him- 
self with  the  public ;"  and,  in  a  letter, 
which  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Leibnitx, 
he  observes,  "  I  was  so  persecuted  with 
discussiuns,  arising  from  the  publication 
of  my  Theory  of  Light,  that  I  blamed 
my  own  imprudence  for  patting  with 
so  substantial  a  blessing  as  my  quiet,  to 
run  after  a  shadow." 

In  the  year  last-mentioned,  he  ex- 
plained his  invention  of  infinite  series, 
at  the  request  of  Leibnitx,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  similar  speculations,  and  who, 
about  this  period,  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusions  with  the  subject  of  our 
memoir.  The  mutual  di:»covery,  the 
priority  of  which  may  be  fairly  assigned 
to  Newton,  ultimately  led  to  a  virulent 
and  disgraceful  controversy  between  the 
two  philosophers,  in  which  each  insisted 
on  tne  excfusiveness  of  his  claim,  and 
accused  the  one  of  borrowing  from  the 
other.  The  dispute  was  at  length  re- 
ferred to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
Newton  was,  at  the  time,  president; 
and  an  opinion  was  pronounced  unfa- 
vourable to  Leibnitz. 
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He  now  directed  his  attention  to 
•ubjects  bearing  more  particularl]f  upon 
hii  lystem  of  the  world;  and,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  he  investigated 
the  grand  proposition,  that,  bv  a  cen- 
tripetal force,  acting  reciprocally  as  the 
sqiuure  of  the  distance,  a  planet  must 
revolve  in  an  ellipsis  about  the  centre 
of  force  placed  in  its  lower  focus,  and, 
with  a  radius  drawn  to  that  centre, 
describe  areas  proportional  to  the 
times.  In  1680,  ne  made  several  as- 
tronomical observations  upon  the  comet 
which  then  appeared;  and,  about  the 
same  time,  proceeded  to  continue  his 
inquiries  respecting  the  laws  of  motion 
of  the  primary  plsunets.  To  pursue  his 
investigation  with  nredsion,  It  was 
necessary  to  know  tne  exact  measure 
of  the  earth's  dimensions ;  but,  at  that 
time,  no  such  measure  beins  known 
sufflcienUv  accurate  for  so  delicate  a 
purpose,  Newton's  calculation  failed  in 
the  desired  result.  Taking  advantage, 
however,  of  Picard's  measurement  of 
the  lenffth  of  a  de^p^e,  he  resumed  his 
old  calculation  with  new  data,  and 
finding,  as  he  went  on,  the  tendency  of 
these  numbers  to  produce  a  result  in 
accordance  with  his  original  idea,  his 
feelings  became  so  excited  that  he  was 
compelled  to  request  a  friend  to  com- 
plete the  calculation.  The  agreement 
oetween  the  computed  and  observed 
results  wan  no  longer  doubtAil ;  and 
Newton,  at  length,  became  the  de- 
monstrator  of  these  splendid  truths : — 
**  that  all  the  parts  ot  matter  gravitate 
towards  one  another,  with  a  iorce  di- 
rectly proportional  to  thdr  masses,  and 
reciprocally  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  their  mutusil  distances ;  that  this 
force  retains  the  planets  and  the  comets 
round  the  sun,  and  the  satellites  around 
their  primarv  planets;  and  that,  by 
the  universally  communicated  influence 
which  it  establishes  between  the  ma- 
terial particles  of  all  these  bodies,  it 
determines  the  nature  of  their  orbits, 
the  forms  of  their  masses,  the  osciUa- 
tions  in  the  fluids  which  cover  them, 
and.  In  fine,  their  smallest  movements, 
either  in  space  or  in  rotation  upon  their 
o\rn  axes,  and  all  conformably  to  their 
actually  observed  laws."  He  devoted 
himselt  entirely  to  the  developement  of 
the  consequences  flowing  from  this 
great  discovery,  and  became  so  ab- 
sorbed in  these  delightful  meditations. 


that  it  was  said  of  him,  "  he  only  li?ed 
to  calculate  and  to  think." 

It  is,  however,  possible,  that  an  ac- 
count of  this  magnificent  discovery 
might  have  been  withheld  from  the 
worid,  but  for  a  visit  paid  by  the  cele* 
brated  Halley  to  Newton,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  consulting  him  on  the  same 
subject,  when  Newton  put  into  his 
hands  bis  manuscript  treatise.  Halley, 
detighted  at  finding  here  the  solution 
he  had  himself  vaimv  attempted  to  ar- 
rive at,  persuaded  the  subject  of  our 
memoir,  after  some  difficulty,  to  present 
it  to  the  Roval  Society ;  at  whose  expense 
it  was  ultunately  published,  in  1687, 
under  the  titie  of  Philosophise  Natu- 
rails  Prindpia  Mathematica;  a  work, 
of  which  it  has  been  observed,  that 
**  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  celestial  intelligence,  rather 
than  of  a  man."  Highly  as  the  Pijn- 
cipia  was  extolled  by  a  few  learned 
individuals,  the  work,  in  consequence 
of  the  conciseness  and  iudgment  with 
which  it  was  written,  did  not,  at  first, 
meet  with  the  general  applause  to  which 
it  was  entitled ;  but,  says  Fontenelle, 
when  its  worth  became  sufficientiv 
known,  nothing  was  heard  from  all 
(quarters  but  a  shout  of  general  admira- 
tion. **  Does  Mr.  Newton  eat,  or  drink, 
or  sleep  liice  other  men  T"  the  Marquess 
de  I'Hopital  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
tiie  English,  who  visited  him:  **  I*re- 
present  nim  to  myself,"  he  added,  **  as 
a  celestial  genius,  entirely  disengaged 
from  matter." 

In  1687,  Newton  was  chosen  one 
of  the  delegates  sent  to  King  James 
the  Second,  to  protest  against  his  in- 
vasion of  certain  privileges  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  conducted  himself  with 
such  firmness  and  independence  on  the 
occasion,  that,  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  elected  one  of  its  representa- 
tives in  the  convention  parliament,  in 
which  he  sat  till  its  dissolution.  About 
this  time,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Earl  of  Halifax,  who,  in  1696,  ap- 
pointed him  warden  of  the  Mint;  in 
which  situation  he  rendered  signal 
service  to  the  nation.  In  1699,  he  was 
elected  master  of  the  Mint,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
at  Paris;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he 
appointed  Mr.  Whiston  his  deputy  in 
the  mathematical  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge.     In   1701,  he  was  again  re- 
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twncd  to  nurliament  for  the  aniveni:y : 
and,  in  170S,  oo  becoming  pre«ideut  o( 
tkt  Royal  Society,  he  resigned  his 
ptofeetonhip  altogether. 

It  may  be  inquired  h^  it  was  that 
Newton,  whose  penetration  was  so 
acale»  and  whose  perseverance  so  re- 
marluible,  nerer  made  any  important 
additkm  to  science  after  he  was  forty- 
(  five  years  old,  although  he  lived  to  the 
great  age  of  eighty-four.  The  tut,  ac- 
cording to  Blot,  Newton's  biographer,  in 
the  Biographie  UniverseUet  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  melancholy  circum- 
stance, that,  about  the  meridian  of  his 
li|c,  be  becsmoe,  for  awhile,  deranged  in 
his  intellect,  if  this  were  so,  it  Is  not 
difflcult  to  conceive  that  the  mighty 
movements  of  so  powerful  a  mind  be- 
eoming  thus  intruded,  would  never 
return  to  their  former  vigorous  action. 
The  origin  of  this  calamity  is  thus  stated: 
— >He  hmd  a  fovourite  little  dog,  called 
Diamond.  One  morning,  while  attend- 
luj^  early  service,  he  inadvertentlv  left 
this  dog  shut  up  In  his  room  ;  and,  on 
returning  from  diapel,  he  found  that 
the  aniimd,  by  upsetting  a  taper  on  his 
desk,  had  set  fire  to  the  papers  which 
contained  the  whole  of  bis  unpublished 
experiments,  and  thus  he  saw  before 
him  the  labours  of  many  years  reduced 
to  ashes.  It  is  said,  that  on  first  per- 
ceiving this  great  loss,  he  contented 
himsmby  exclaiming,  "Oh I  Diamond, 
Diamond  I  thou  little  knowest  the  mis* 
cidef  thou  hast  done.'*  This  fact  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1692,  and  has  been 
mentioned  by  all  his  biographers ;  but, 
whether  it  was  followed  by  aberration 
of  intellect  on  the  part  of  Newton,  is 
doubtful :  and  Dr.  Brewster  refutes  the 
notion  of  Biot,  on  the  subiect.  There 
is,  however,  said  to  be  still  existing  at 
Cambridge,  a  manuKript,  dated  Febm- 
arv  the  Srd,  1092,  in  which,  after  the 
rention  of  the  papers  "being  set  fire  to, 
it  is  stated,  that  "when  Mr.  Newton 
came  from  chapel,  and  had  seen  what 
was  done,  every  one  thought  he  would 
have  run  mad;  he  was  so  troubled 
thereat,  that  he  was  not  himself  for  a 
month  after." 

In  1704^  he  publbhed  his  Optics,  or 
a  Treatise  on  tne  Reflections,  Refrac- 
tions, Inflections,  and  Colours  of  Light, 
whidi  passed  through  manjr  editions, 
and  was  translated  Intoa  variety  of  lan- 
guages.   Tet  it  was  not  till  a  few  years 
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since,  that  the  full  merit  of  this  ex- 
traordinary work  began  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Others  before  him  had  given 
distant  hints  concerning  infinite  series 
and  fluxions,  and  the  power  and  rule  ot 
gravity  in  preserving  the  solar  system  ; 
but  he  was  absolutely  the  first  person 
who  conceived  the  idea,  and  engaged 
in  the  subtle  and  delicate  study,  of  the 
anatomy  of  light ;  who  dissected  a  ray 
into  its  primary  constituent  particlei», 
which  then  admitted  of  no  further  se- 
paration ;  who  discovered  the  different 
refrangibility  of  the  particles  thus  sepa- 
rated, and  that  these  constituent  rays 
had  each  iu  own  colour  inherent  in  it ; 
that  rays  &lliiig  in  the  same  angle  of 
incidence,  have  alternate  fits  of  refrac- 
tion and  reflection ;  that  bodies  are  ren- 
dered transparent  bv  the  minuteness 
of  their  pores,  and  become  opaque  by 
having  them  large ;  and  that  the  most 
transparent  body,  by  having  a  great 
thinness,  will  become  less  pervious  to 
the  light. 

In  1705,  he  was  knighted  bv  Queen 
Anne;  and,  in  1707,  appeared  his  alge- 
braical lectures,  published,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Newton,  by  Dr.  Whiston, 
under  the  title  of  Arithmetica  Univer- 
salis, &c.  Thevweresucceeded,  in  1711, 
by  his  Methodus  Differentatis,  and  his 
Analysis  per  Equationes  Numero  Ter- 
minorum  Infinitas.  On  the  accession  of 
George  the  First,  he  was  in  high  repute 
at  court,  and  became  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales  (afterwards 
consort  of  George  the  Second),  who 
took  great  delight  in  his  society.  At  her 
request,  he  drew  up  an  abstract  of  a 
treatise  on  Ancient  Chronology,  which 
first  appeared  in  France,  but  was  even- 
tually published  in  England.  In  1715, 
Leibnitx,  who  still  entertained  a  ran- 
corous jealousy  of  the  fame  of  Newton, 
endeavoured  to  foil  his  mathematical 
skill,  by  proposing  to  him  the  famous 
problem  of  the  Trajectories,  which  he 
solved  on  the  same  evening  he  had 
received  it,  though  he  had  been  much 
fatigued  by  business  at  the  Mint  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day.  The  latter  years 
of  his  life  were  attended  with  much  suf- 
fering, produced  by  a  calculous  disease, 
of  which  he  died,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1727,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Chamber,  and  was  buried,  with 
great    magnificence,    in   Westminster 
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Abbey;  the  pall  beins  supported  by 
the  ford  high- chancellor,  tne  Dukei 
of  Roxburgh  and  Montrose,  and  the 
Barls  of  Pembroke,  Suffolk,  and  Mac- 
clesfield. A  monument  was  erected  to 
him  in  the  abbey,  and  his  statue,  by 
Roubiliac,  has  been  placed  in  the  col- 
lege of  which  he  was  a  member,  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  left  property  to  the  amount 
of  about  £30,000 ;  which,  as  he  made 
no  will,  was  divided  amongst  his  legal 
heirs. 

"In  Newton,**  says  the  historian 
Hume,  **  this  island  may  boast  of  having 
produced  the  greatest  and  rarest  genius 
that  ever  arose  for  the  ornament  And 
instruction  of  the  species  in  philoso- 
phical, astronondoal,  and  matheinatical 
knowledge;  cautious  in  admitting  no 
principles  but  such  as  were  founded  on 
experiment,  but  resolute  to  adopt  every 
such  principle,  however  new  or  unusual; 
from  noodesiy,  ignorant  of  his  supe- 
riority above  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and 
thence,  less  careful  to  accommodate  his 
reasonings  to  comnKMi  apprehensions, 
more  anxious  to  merit  than  acquire 
fame."  His  moral  character  was  upon 
a  par  with  his  intellectual  one :  of  a 
meek  and  gentle  disposition,  he  pos- 
sessed a  temper  which  few  acddents 
could  disturb ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  his  quarrel  with  Leibnits,  he  ap- 
peared disposed  rather  to  sacrifice  the 
fame  which  be  eould  at  all  times  com- 
mand, than  to  have  the  calm  of  life 
ruffled  by  the  pretensions  and  bicker- 
ings of  inferior  mortals.  Numerous 
instances  are  recorded  of  his  generositjjr 
and  liberality,  particularly  towards  hu 
relations,  during  bis  life;  it  being  a 
maxim  with  him  that  *'a  legacy  is  no 
gift.*'  When  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  com- 
pleted his  Latin  edition  of  Newton's 
Optics,  he  presented  each  of  the  editor's 
five  children  with  £100;  and  when 
Maclaurin  was  in  expectation  of  the  ma- 
themadcal  professorship  of  the  Edin- 
burgh University,  he  made  an  offer  of 
£20  a-year  towards  his  support,  till  the 
office  became  vacant,  and  be  should  be 
appcMnted  to  it.  When,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  public  functions,  there  was  occa- 
sion for  shew,  he  was  magnificent  with- 
out complaining  of  the  expense;  but, 
on  all  other  occasions,  he  pursued  the 
strictest  economy.  Both  In  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  social  life,  and  in 
bis  more  general  communications  with 


society,  theiv  was  nothing  in  his  man- 
ners to  disdngulsh  him  fnmi  other  men. 
It  i*,  however,  a  peculiar  feature  in  tlM 
character  of  one  so  perfectly  unostenta- 
tious, that  he<should  have  been  very 
anxious  to  trace  an  honourable  descent 
for  himself,. and  actually  wrote  to  a  Sir 
John  Newton,  in  Scotland,  in  the  hope 
of  being  acknowledged  by  him  as  a  re- 
lation. But  whilst  he  was  thus  soli- 
citous about  the  successive  elaborations 
of  matter  which  had  produced  bis  body, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  modesty  wiui ' 
which  he,  at  all  times,  spoke  of  his 
intellectual  efforts.  **  1  do  not  know," 
said  he,  **  what  I  may  appear  to  the 
world ;  but,  to  myself,  I  seem  to  have 
been  only  like  a'bo^  playinff  on  the 
sea* shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now 
and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble,  or 
a  prettier  shell,  than  ordinary,  whilst 
the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undis- 
covered before  me."  During  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  he  would  repiv, 
when  consulted  aljout  any  passage  in 
his  works,  *'Ask  Mr.  De  Moivre;  he 
knows  better  tlian  I  do."  With  respect 
to  his  religious  sentiments,  lie  was  a 
firm  believer  in  divine  revelation,  and 
employed  his  discoveries  concerning 
the  frame  and  system  of  the  universe, 
to  demonstrate,  against  atheism  of  all 
kinds,  the  being,  wisdom,  and  power  of 
a  God. 

It  is  said  of  him,  that  when  he  had 
any  matliematical  problems  or  solutions 
in  his  mind,  he  would  never  quit  the 
subject  on  any  account.  Wliilst  getting 
up  m  a  morning,  he  would  sometimes 
sit  down  on  his  bed,  with  one  leg  in  his 
breeches,  and  remain  there  for  hours 
before  he  had  got  all  his  clothes  on. 
Upon  this  temporary  abstraction  was 
probably  founded  the  story  of  his  sitting, 
on  one  occasion,  so  near  a  large  fire,  that 
he  was  neariv  roasted  ;  and  that,  when 
the  intense  heat  brought  him  back  to 
his  personal  idendty,  ne  rang  for  the 
servant  to  put  out  the  fire,  by  whom  he 
was  respectfully  reminded  that  the  same 
purpose  miffht  be  answered  if  he  re- 
moved his  chair  a  little  fiuther  from  the 
grate.  "  Ay,"  said  Newton,  •*  so  it 
will."  The  following  anecdote,  given 
under  the  authority  of  his  intimate 
friend.  Dr.  Stukely,  is  undoubtedly 
true:— The  doctor  called,  one  dav, 
when  Newton's  dinner  was  already 
served  up,  but  before  he  had  appeared 
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in  dw  diniaf^nMB.  HftHw  fvslni 
lomc  tima.  1m  becamt  inpnoeiit,  and 
wmawtd  tnc  cover  firom  a  chicken, 
whkfa  he  presently  ate,  puttin*  the 
booet  back  into  the  dish  and  repladng 
tlie  cover.  After  a  short  intenral, 
Newton  came  into  the  room,  and,  with 
the  usnal  compliments,  sat  down  to 
dinner;  bat,  on  taking  np  the  cover, 
and  secins;  only  Uie  bones  of  the  bird 
left,  he  ooserved,  with  some  little  sar^ 
priae,  **  I  thought  I  had  not  dined,  bat 
I  now  find  I  have." 

It  Is  said  of  liim,  that  he  did  onoe  in 
his  life  go  *'a  wooing;"  and,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  had  the  greatest  attention 
and  indalcaice  paid  to  the  Uttle  peca- 
Uarities  wmcfa  ever  accompany  great 
genius.  Knowing  he  was  fond  of 
•rooking,  the  lady  assidaoosly  provided 
him  with  a  pipe,  and  they  were  tlien 
seated,  as  if  to  open  the  business  of 
Cupid.  Sir  Isaac  smoked  a  few  wluife 
—seemed  at  a  loss  for  somethings 
whiffed  again — and,  at  last,  drew  nis 
diair  nearer  the  lady.  Sir  Isaac  got 
hold  of  her  hand— now  her  palpitations 
began — he  will  kiss  it,  no  doubt,  thought 
she,  and  then  the  matter  is  ended.  Sir 
Isaac  whiffed  with  redoubled  fiiry,  and 
drew  the  captive  hand  nearer  to  his 
head — ^alrcady  the  expected  salute  had 
vibrated  from  the  hsnd  to  the  heart— 
one  finger  was  gently  separated  from 
the  otbcra — when  lo!  the  succeeding 
modon  converted  it  into  a  tobacco 
stopptr  I" 

During  the  Utter  half  of  his  life, 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  theo- 


lagical  literature,  and  left  a  vast  mass 
or  nnpahllshed  manuscripts  relating 
to  chronokgy  and  church  history, 
which  were  eianJnad  by  a  committee 
of  the  Royal  Society ;  mit  none  were 
thought  worth  printing,  except  his  Ob- 
servations upon  the  Propnecies  of 
Daniel  and  toe  Apocaljrpse,  which  ajp- 
pearad  in  1733,  quarto.  Besides  the 
foreign  edition  of  his  psincipal  publi- 
cations, all  his  works  were  published 
by  Dr.  S.  Horsley,  London,  1779,  five 
volumes,  quarto.  The  best  edition  of 
the  Prindpia  is  that  of  Lesueur  and 
Jscauier,  rour  volumes,  quarto,  Geneva, 
1739-42;  four  volumes,  ocuvo,  Glas- 
gow, 18SS.  In  person,  this  intellectual 
Colossus  was  ol^  a  middle  stature,  in- 
clining, latterly,  to  corpulence.  His 
eye  was  livelv  and  piercing;  and  his 
aspect.  In  itself  mild  and  gradous,  was 
rendered  doubly  so  by  a  fine  hMd  of 
hair,  which  was  as  white  as  silver.  To 
the  time  of  bis  last  illness,  be  had  upon 
his  countenance  the  bloom,  colour,  and 
cheerfulness  of  youth.  His  sight  was 
so  sood,  that  he  never  resorted  to  spec- 
tacles ;  and  he  never  lost  but  one  tooth 
in  his  life. 

To  sum  up  our  account  of  Newton,  it 
may  be  said  of  him,  that  if  all  the  phi- 
losophers that  ever  lived  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  all  but  himself  would 
be  one,  and  he  the  other;  nor  did  Pope 
ever  more  happily  combine  poetry  with 
truth,  than  when  he  said,— 

Nsnm  wmi  Natmf^  km  ky  Md  in  niiibt, 
God  M^  *•  Uc  MMTtOB  ba,"  ud  aU  «m  lif  kt 


JOHN  FLAMSTEED. 


This  eminent  astronomer  was  bom 
at  Denby,  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  19th 
of  Augnst,  1646,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  free-school  of  Derby, 
where  he  rtmained  until  the  vear  1661, 
when  ill-health  prevented  nim  from 
making  fhrtber  academical  progress. 
On  Ms  return  home,  Sacrobosco's  book, 
De  Sphserft,  falling  into  his  hands,  he 
immediauly  conceived  a  fondness  for 
astronomical  studies;  and,  in  a  short 
time  afterwards,  the  perusal  of  Fale*s 
Art  of  Dialling  enabled  him  to  con- 


struct a  quadrant,  which  he  performed 
without  help,  and  before  he  had  heard 
of  anv  artificial  tables.  His  studies, 
thottgn  discountenanced  by  his  father, 
he  continued  to  pursue  with  equal 
ardour  and  success ;  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance only  of  such  books  as  fell  in 
his  hands  by  chance,  he  performed, 
with  great  rapiditv,  several  important 
astronomical  calculations.  At  length, 
one  wbioh  he  had  made  of  an  eclipse  of 
die  sun,  wbidi  was  to  happen  on  the 
t2nd  of  June,  1666,  having  been  shewn 
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to  Mr.  Hakon,  that  gentleman  sent 
him  Riodolttt's  Almagest,  Kepler's 
Rudolohlne  Tables,  and  other  nttthe- 
maticsii  works,  to  which  he  was  befiwe 
a  stranger.  After  an  attentive  penual 
of  them,  and  particnlarly  of  Ricdolus, 
in  whom  he  detected  many  errors,  he 
attempted  the  disooveij  <n  a  deooon- 
strable  e<|uation ;  but,  m  endeavoming 
to  esublish  his  first  opinion,  '*  that  the 
natural  days  were  always  equaL  and 
that  there  needed  no  equation  of  time," 
he  proved  the  contrary  :  first,  that  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  from 
the  sun's  centre  caused  an  inequalitv ; 
and,  afterwards,  that  the  ecliptic's  ob- 
liquity caused  another  inequality  of  the 
apparent  day,  which  two  causes,  ap- 
plied together,  would  make  the  abeolute 
eqtiadon  of  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1669,  he  wrote 
an  almanack  for  the  following  year; 
in  which  he  inserted  an  eclipse  that 
was  omitted  in  the  Bphemeriaes,  snd 
five  appulses  of  the  moon  to  fixed 
stars.  **  But  this,"  says  he,  in  a  manu* 
script,  entitled  Self  Inspections,  "  being 
rejected,  as  beyond  the  cspacity  of  the 
vulgar,  and  returned  to  me,  I  ex- 
cerned  the  eclipse  and  appulses,  and 
aduressed  them,  with  some  astronomi- 
cal speculations,  to  the  Royal  Society, 
suppressing  my  name  under  my  ana- 
gram." His  communication  was  most 
ravourabiy  received  by  the  Society,  and 
procured  him  letters  of  thanks  from 
Mr.  Oldenburgh,  the  secretary,  and  Mr. 
John  Collins,  one  of  the  members ;  in 
his  correspondence  with  wliom  will  be 
found  a  number  of  interesting  details 
respecUng  the  progress  of  bis  future 
studies. 

In  June,  1670,  Mr.  Flamsteed  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  he  was  intro- 
duced to  some  of  the  first  mathema- 
tidans  of  the  day,  from  whom  he 
received  both  attention  and  assistance ; 
and  he,  shortly  afterwards,  entered 
himself  of  Jesus'  College,  Ciimbiid|;e, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Barrow  and  Newton.  In  the  spring  of 
1673,  he  translated  into  Latin  several 
of  Mr.  Oascoigne's  letters;  and  from 
some  of  them,  showing  how  the  images 
of  remote  objects  were  formed  in  the 
distinct  base  of  a  convex  object  glass, 
he  sot  his  dioptrics  in  a  ftw  miurs, 
having  previously  read  those  of  Des 
Cartes  without  gaining  much  instruc- 


tion. In  1678,  he  wrote  a  snail  tmet 
concerning  the  true  diametert  of  afl 
the  planets,  which  he  lent  to  Newtoo, 
who  made  use  of  it  in  the  foarth  book 
of  his  Prindpia.  In  1674,  he  wrote 
an  ephemeris,  shewing  the  futility  of 
astroloffy ;  and,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Jonas  liloore,  made  a  table  of  the 
moon's  true  southings  for  that  year; 
from  which,  and  Mr.  Philip's  thtorf  of 
the  tides,  the  high  waters  being  com- 
puted, he  foimd  that  they  shewed  ^the 
times  of  the  turn  of  Uie  tides  very  near ; 
whereas  the  ordinary  seamen's  coarse 
rules  would  err  sometimes  two  w  three 
hours.  In  this  year,  he  made  a  pur  of 
barometers,  whidi  were  presented,  by 
Sir  Jonas  Moore,  to  the  king,  who^ 
about  the  same  time,  appointed  Mr. 
Flamsteed  to  the  new  office  of  astro- 
nomer-royal, with  a  salary  of  iSlOO 
a-year;  and  he,  accordingly,  toc^  up 
his  residence  at  the  olMcrvatory  at 
Greenwich,  which  was  shortly  after- 
wards erected. 

In  1681,  appeared  his  Doctrine  of 
the  Sphere,  a  most  excellent  and  use- 
ful work ;  in  which  he  found  how  the 
parallaxes  of  altitude,  longitude,  and 
latitude,  were  made  and  given  by  con- 
struction ;  and  how  the  times  of  any 
appearance  of  a  solar  edip)«,  the  part 
then  darkened,  with  the  inclination  of 
the  cusps,  roieht  be  determined  with- 
out any  calculation  of  them,  by  the 
help  of  projection.  He  followed  up 
this  discovery  by  the  construction  of  an 
eclipse  he  had  observed  at  Derby,  on 
the  25th  of  October,  1668 ;  which,  with 
a  brief  description  of  the  method,  was 
laid  before  the  Royal  Sodety,  when  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  who  was  present, 
satisfiictorilv  proved  that  he  had  adopted 
the  same  plan  sixteen  years  before.  In 
1684,  having  previously  graduated 
M.  A.,  and  taken  orders,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Burstow,  near 
Blechingley,  in  Surrey,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  nold  till  December,  1719,  in 
which  month  and  year  he  died,  leavins 
behind  him  a  widow,  by  whom  he  had 
no  children. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  communicated  several 
other  papers  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions;  but  his  most  important 
work,  HIstoria  Ccelestis  Britannicss,  was 
not  ready  for  publication  until  1725, 
when  it  appeared  in  three  volumes, 
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Ibiio^  and  wm  justly  pronounced  **  a 
Dobte  and  iMttng  monument  to  hi* 
Bemory."  The  fint  volume  contains  the 
obtcnraiioni  of  Mr.  William  Gascoigne 
(the  inventor  of  the  method  of  measur- 
ing angles  in  a  telescope,  by  means  of 
acrews)  with  those  of  Fhmuteed  him- 
seli^  taken  at  Derby,  between  1675  and 
]6M^,  toother  with  a  numlier  of  curious 
observations,  and  necessary  tables  to  be 
Died  with  them  at  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory. The  second  volume  contains  his 
observations,  made  with  a  mural  arch 
of  near  seven  feet  radius,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  degrees  on  the  limb,  of 
the  meridional  aenith  distances  of  the 
fixed  stars,  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
with  their  transits  over  the  meridian ; 
also  observations  of  the  diameters  of  the 
iun  and  moon,  with  their  eclipses,  and 
tiiose  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  varia- 
tions of  the  compass,  from  1689  to  1719 ; 
with  tables,  shewing  how  to  render 
the  calculation  of  the  places  of  the 
stars  and  planets  easy  and  expeditious: 
to  which  are  added,  tne  moon  s  place  at 
her  oppositions,  quadratures,  &c. ;  also, 
the  plMiets'  places,  derived  from  the  ob- 
senratioos.  In  the  third  volume  will 
be  found  a  catalogue  of  the  right 
asoensioas,  polar  distances,  longitwks, 
and  magnitndcs,  of  near  three  tliousand 
fixed  stars,  with  the  corresponding  va- 
riations of  the  same.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  this  volume  is  the 
»,  which  contains  an  account  of 


all  the  astronomical  observations  made 
before  his  time,  with  a  description  of 
the  instruments  employed;  as  also  of 
his  own  observations  and  instruments ; 
a  new  Latin  version  of  Ptolemy's  cau- 
loffue  of  one  thousand  fixed  stars,  and 
Ulegh-Beigh's  places  annexed  on  the 
Laun  page,  witn  corrections;  a  small 
catalogue  or  the  Arabs ;  T  vcho  Brahe's, 
of  alMMit  seven  hundrea  and  eighty 
fixed  stars ;  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse's, 
of  three  hundred  and  eiehtv-siz ;  Heve- 
lius's,  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-four;  and  a  catal<^ue  of  some 
of  the  southern  fixed  stan,  not  visible 
in  our  hemisphere,  calculated  firom  ob- 
servations made  by  Dr.  Halley,  at  Sl 
Helena,  and  adapted  to  the  year  172fii 
Flamsteed  was  held  in  great  esteem 
by  his  illustrious  contemporaries,  both 
native  and  foreign;  and  amonff  his 
greatest  admirers  may  be  ranked  New- 
ton, Halley,  and  Cassini,  to  some  of 
whose  doctrines  he  was  oocasiooally 
opposed.  He  is  represented  to  have 
spent  the  Utten  as  he  had  done  the 
former,  part  of  his  life,  in  promo- 
ting true  and  useful  knowledge,  by  . 
the  constant  exercise  of  his  own  great 
abilities,  and  by  taking  all  possible 
methods  to  obtain  whatever  lights  the 
discoveries  of  others  might  afford  him. 
In  private  life  he  was  cheerful  and  con- 
vivial, and  the  facetious  Tom  Brown 
was  occasionallv  to  be  found  among  the 
guesu  at  his  table. 


ABRAHAM   SHARP. 


Abraham  sharp,  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  at  Little  Horton,  near 
Bradford,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, was  born  tliere  about  the  year 
1651.  After  he  had  completed  his 
education,  he  was  apprenticea  to  a  mer- 
chant, at  Manchester,  but  his  attach- 
ment to  mathematics  was  too  strong  to 
allow  him  to  follow  the  business  for 
which  he  was  designed.  He  accord- 
ingly removed  to  Liverpool,  and  applied 
himself,  without  restraint,  to  matfiema- 
tical  and  astronomical  studies ;  opening, 
at  the  same  time,  a  sdiool  for  writing 
and  accounts,  as  a  means  of  procuring 
a   subsistence.     For   the  purpose  m 


becoming  acouainted  with  Mr.  Flam- 
steed,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  he 
then  engaged  himself  as  derk  to  a  mer- 
chant in  London,  in  whose  house  the 
former  lodged.  He  had  no  reason  to 
regret  this  step,  which  led  to  his  em- 
ployment in  tne  dock-yard  at  Chat- 
nam,  under  Mr.  Flamsteed,  who,  subse- 
quently, invited  him  to  be  his  assistant' 
in  fitting  up  the  observatory  at  Green- 
wich, which  had  been  erected  about  the 
year  1676.  A  catalogue  of  three  thou- 
sand fixed  stars  was  here  formed,  in 
whidi  he  had  a  considerable  share; 
but  his  nightly  observations  brought  on 
an  illness  which  compelled  him  to  desist 
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from  his  opendoos,  and 'retire  to  hli 
boute  at  Horton.  Here,  on  the  recovery 
of  hii  health,  he  built  an  obienratory, 
fitted  up  with  instruments  all  of  his  own 
making,  and  some  of  his  own  inventioD. 
Resuming  his  employment  at  Green- 
wich, he  was  employed  chiefly  in  the 
construction  of  the  mural  arc  which 
he  completed,  in  a  vvrj  masterly  man- 
ner, in  the  course  of  murteen  months. 
Mr.  Smeaton  obserrei,  that  this  mural 
arc  may  be  considered  as  the  first  good 
and  valid  instrument  of  the  kind,  and 
that  Mr.  Sharp  was  the  first  who  cut 
accurate  and  delicate  divisions  upon 
astronomical  instruments.  Sharp  also 
rendenBd  Flamsteed  valuable  assistance 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Hisioria 
Ccelestis,  and  made  some  curious  draw- 
ings of  the  constelUdons,  which  are 
said  to  have  exceeded  the  engravings  of 
them  in  beauty. 

In  1699,  he  undertook  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  drcle,  deduced  from  two 
different  series,  by  which  the  truth  of 
it  was  proved  to  seventv-two  places  of 
figures,  aa  appears  in  the  introduction 
to  Sherwin's  Tables  of  Logarithms.  In 
1718,  he  published  a  book,  entitled 
Geometry  Improved,  in  which  not  only 
the  geometrical  lines  on  die  plates,  but 
the  whole  engraving  of  the  letters  and 
figures  was  done  by  himself.  At  the 
same  dme,  observes  his  biographer, 
**  this  elaborate  treadse  affords  an  ho- 
nourable proof  of  the  author's  great 
abilides,  as  a  mathemadcian ;  and  con- 
tains things  well  worthy  of  attention : — 
First,  a  lai^  and  accurate  table  of  se^ 
ments  of  circles,  with  the  method  of  its 
construction,  and  various  uses  in  the 
solution  of  several  difficult  problems. — 
Secondly,  a  concise  treatise  of  polydra, 


or  solid  bodies,  of  many  basesy  both  the 
rsttular  one  and  others;  to  which  are 
added,  twelve  new  ones,  with  various 
methods  of  forming  them;  and  their 
exact  dimensions  m  surds  or  species, 
and  hi  numbers."  Mr.  Sharp  |>assed  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  at  his  native  place, 
and  died  there  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1742,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age. 
Tliis  eminent  man  had  as  much 
eccentricity  as  genius ;  though  the  one, 
probably,  was  the  cause  ot  the  other. 
He  ke^t  four  or  five  apartments  in  bis 
house,  into  which  he  permitted  none  of 
his  fiimily  to  enter,  without  special  per- 
mission. He  received  but  a  few  favoured 
visitors,  and  these  were  admitted,  on 
making  a  signal,  by  rubbing  a  stone 
against  a  certain  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
house.  He  was  remarkably  abstemious, 
and,  instead  of  taking  his  meals  with 
his  fiunily,  had  them  placed,  from  with- 
out, behind  a  small  sliding  panel,  in  the 
wall  of  his  stndv,  where  thev  often 
remained,  untouched,  for  several  hours. 
He  was  never  married;  and,  indeed, 
the  ceremony  of  courtship  to  such  a  man 
as  Sharp  would  have  been  an  absolute 
impossibility.  To  his  scientific  talents, 
Newton,  Halley,  and  Flamsteed  have 
borne  testimony ;  and  such  is  said  to 
have  been  the  accuracy  of  his  computa- 
tions, that  there  was  scarcely  an  eminent 
mathematician  of  the  day  who  did  not 
apply  to  him  in  all  troublesome  and 
detieate  calculations.  The  execution 
of  his  hand  was  equally  ready  to  aid 
the  contrivance  of  his  head,  in  me- 
chanics ;  and  few,  or  none,  it  is  said,  of 
the  mathematical  instrument  makers, 
could  exceed  him  in  exactiy  graduating 
or  neady  engraving  any  mathematical 
or  astronomiad  instrument 
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Edmund  HALLBT,  son  of  a  soap- 
boiler, was  bom  at  Hagserston,  in  the 
parish  of  Sl  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  on 
the  29th  of  October,  1056.  He  was  a 
youth  of  the  most  promising  genius; 
and  his  father  having  acquiredan  ample 
fortune,  spared  no  expense  in  hb  eau- 
cation,  which  he,  in  die  first  instance, 
received  at  St.  Paiil's  School,  where  he 


became  captain  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
In  1673,  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of 
Queen's  CoHece,  Oxford,  at  which  time 
he  was  not  only  skilled  in  every  branch 
of  classical  learning,  but  also  m  plane 
and  sj^erical  trigonometry,  navigation, 
and  astronomy.  These  sciences  he 
pursued  at  the  university  with  unre- 
mitting industry,  of  which  he  gave  a 
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Intlim  of  pnftctios  the  whole  tcheme 
of  th«  bcavani,  by  the  addition  of  lueh 
itan  ai  lay  loo  ncai  tb*  tooth  pole  to 
hin  eonw  within  the  obKmtion  of 
Fbnutecd  and  Heieirui.  Forihiipur- 
poae,  he  made  a  *oyagt  to  St.  HelFiiJi, 
whett  ha  anirad  in  Ftbriuiry.  1677  i 
and  after  paiiinK  about  eighteen  monthi 
in  making  aiDiiaoiidcal  obienruioiu, 
he  ntunwd  to  England  in  Norembct, 
1C7S.  and  Brmntad  a  pUaiapbrre  to 
gam  him  ■  mindainua 
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tia.  Immediately  after  the  publ 
of  ihete  worki,  he  wu  lelectm,  uy 
tbe  Royal  Society,  to  go  to  DaaUic, 
fur  the  purpoee  of  fettUng  a  diiaute 
between  Mr.  Hooke  and^  Hereliui, 
reipecting  the  preference  of  pliio  or 
glau  iighti  in  uttoecopica]  ia»ini- 
menu,  whicb  be  decided  in  l**aur  of 
Ibe  Utter.  In  1680,  he  Kt  out  on  a 
ronlinental  tour,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Robert  Nelion,  and,  in  lila  way  to 
Fam,  he  wu  tbe  firit  who  nw  the  re- 
mirkable  comet  wlii(^  appeared   that 
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net,  having  ibur  magnetical  polea,  bv 
which,  in  Ihoie  miU  of  the  world  ad- 
jacent to  any  of  them,  tlie  ocedle  ii 
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be  leen  that  he  aabteqiuotly  eitabtlahed. 
In  the  tame  yeai  lie  commenced,  and 
punned  for  nileea  tnontha,  a  leiiei  of 

ing  the  longitude  at  lea,  by  the  motion 
of  the  moon:  and,  during  that  period, 
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crease,  in  proportion  to  the  •quaree  of  the 
distances,  reciprocally,"  he,  alter  in  v^n 
seeldng  information  from  Hooke,  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  applied  to  New- 
ton, who  satisfied  ail  his  in(|iiiries,  b^ 
shewing  him  the  manuscript  of  his 
PrincipTa,  which,  as  we  have  related  in 
our  memoir  of  Sir  Isaac,  was  afterwards 
published  at  the  suggestion  of  Halley, 
and  under  his  special  superintendence. 
In  1685,  he  was  appointed  assistant- 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Society;  and,  in 
the  following  year,  he  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  a  natural  phenomenon, 
which  till  then  had  baffled  tne  researches 
of  the  ablest  geographers.  This  was 
the  discovery  of  the  reason  why  the 
Mediterranean  never  swells  in  the  least, 
although  there  is  no  visible  discharge 
of  the  immense  quantity  of  water  that 
runs  into  it  from  nine  large  rivers,  be- 
sides several  small  ones,  and  the  con- 
stant setting  in  of  the  current  at  the 
mouth  of  the  streight.  Mr.  Halley 
solved  this  difflcultv,  -by  finding  thai 
this  vast  accession  of  water  was  carried 
off  in  vapours,  raised  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  wind  upon  its  surface,  and 
returned  again  to  the  sea  by  the  winds 
driving  these  vapours  to  the  mountains, 
where,  being  collected,  they  form 
springs,  the  streams  from  which  uniting, 
become  rivulets  or  brooks ;  and  many 
of  these  again  meeting  in  the  vallies, 
grow  into  large  rivers,  which  again 
empty  themselves  into  the  sea. 

In  1691,  he  became  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  Savilian  professorship 
of  astronomy,  at  Oxford;  an  office 
which,  according  to  Whiston,  he  lost, 
in  consequence  of  being  "a  sceptic, 
and  a  banterer  of  religion,"  though  the 
writer  of  his  life,  in  The  Biographia 
Britannica,  ascribes  it  principally  to  the 
machinations  of  Flamsteed.  In  1692, 
he  published  his  Tables,  shewing  the 
value  of  Annuities  for  Lives,  calculated 
from  the  bills  of  mortality  at  Breslaw, 
in  Silesia,  one  of  the  most  known  and 
useful  tracts  that  ever  came  'from  his 

f»en.  In  the  same  year,  he  resigned 
lis  appointment  of  assistant-secretarv 
to  the  Royal  Society;  but  continued, 
for  several  yean,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributors  to  their  Trans- 
actions. In  1696,  on  the  establishment 
of  five  mints  for  the  silver  re-coinage, 
he  was  appointed  comptroller  of  Uie 
one  at  Chester,  where  he  resided  for 


two  years.  In  1698,  having  in  view 
the  substantiation  of  his  theory  respect- 
ing the  variation  of  the  compass,  he 
obtained,  from  William  the  Third,  the 
command  of  a  vessel,  called  the  Para- 
mour Pink,  with  express  orders  to  seeit, 
bv  observation,  the  discovery  of  the  rule 
or  the  variation.  The  insubordination 
of  his  officers,  compelled  him  to  put 
back  home,  just  as  ne  had  croesed  the 
line ;  but.  In  the  September  of  the  f<d- 
lowing  year,  he  again  set  out,  and  after 
having  traversed  both  hemispheres,  as 
far  as  the  ice  would  permit  him,  he 
returned,  by  way  of  St.  Helena,  to 
England,  in  the  autumn  of  1700.  The 
spot,  where  he  made  his  astronomical 
observations  in  the  former  island,  has 
been  since  marked  out  by  the  erection 
of  a  telegraph,  and  the  appellation  of 
Halley's  Mount  In  1701,  he  pub- 
lished, as  the  result  of  his  researches, 
A  General  Chart,  shewing,  at  one  view, 
the  variation  of  the  compass  in  all  those 
seas  where  the  English  navigators  were 
acquunted ;  by  which  he  was  the  first 
to  lav  the  true  foundation  of  a  disooverv, 
whicli  his  biographer  deservedW  calls 
"one  of  the  most  useful  benefactions 
that  mankind  ever  received  from  a 
fellow-creature." 

He  was  shortly  aftenrards  commis- 
sioned to  observe  the  course  of  the 
tides  in  the  British  channel,  and  to  take 
the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  prin- 
cipal headlands,  which  he  executed 
with  great  skill ;  and,  on  his  return,  in 
1702,  published  a  large  map  of  the  Bri- 
tish channel.  In  1703,  he  was  engaged, 
by  the  Bmoeror  of  Genoany,  to  survey 
the  coast  of^Dalmatia,  and  on  his  return, 
in  November,  he  was  appointed  Savilian 
professor  of  geometrv,  at  Oxford,  on 
the  decease  of  Dr.  Waliis ;  and  at  the 
same  time  was  presented  with  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  His  next  emplojrment 
was  in  the  translation,  from  Arabic  into 
Latin,  of  ApoUonius  de  sectione  rationis ; 
a  task  which  had  been  given  up  by  Dr. 
Bernard,  as  too  difficult  to  complete. 
Halley,  however,  although  at  the  time 
he  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  Arabic, 
accomplished  bis  undertaking  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  call  f<Hth  the  appro- 
bation and  astonishment  of  the  first 
oriental  scholars.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Conic  Sections  of 
ApoUonius,  in  which  he  assisted  his 
ccAleague,    Dr.  David  Gregory;    and 
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the  e%hth  book  of  the  original  being 
lost,  the  whole  of  it  wai  lupplied  by 
HaUey. 

In  November,  1713,  he  lucceeded 
Sloene  in  the  post  of  secretary  to  the 
Roval  Sodety ;  and,  in  1715«  lie  had, 
with -regard  to  the  syaigies,  or  conjunc- 
tions, so  &r  perfected  his  theory  of  the 
moon's  motion,  that  he  not  only  pre- 
dicted, within  a  very  few  minutes,  the 
central  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  hap- 
pened in  tiiat  year,  but  also  drew  a 
map,  in  which  he  repreeented  the 
extent  of  the  moon's  shadow,  with 
surprising  exactness.  This  at  once  con- 
finned  him  in  the  reputation  of  a  fint- 
rate  astronomer,  especially  on  a  calcu- 
lation of  tlie  same  eclipse,  by  Whiston 
and  Flamsteed,  on  whose  death,  in 
1719,  the  snlgect  of  our  memoir  suc- 
ceeded to  his  post  of  astronomer-royaL 
On  his  removal  to  Greenwich,  he  re- 
sumed, with  indefatigable  leal,  liis  lunar 
observations;  and,  for  eighteen  years, 
he  is  said  to  have  scarce  lost  a  meridian 
view  of  the  moon,  whether  by  day  or 
by  nighty  as  often  as  the  heavens  would 
permit  In  order  to  devote  himself 
more  uninterruptedly  to  bis  fiivourite 
pursuit,  he,  in  1721,  resigned  his  secre- 
taryship to  the  Royal  society ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  he  subsequently 
declined  becoming  mathematical  pre- 
ceptor to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  On 
the  accession  of  George  the  Second,  he 
was  visited,  at  Greenwich,  by  Queen 
Caroline,  who  procured  him  half-pay, 
as  a  captain  in  the  navy ;  and,  in  1729, 
he  was  admitted  as  a  foreign  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris. 
He  ooniinued  to  prosecute  his  tedious 
and  difficult  researches  respecting  the 
moon's  theory,  until  the  period  of  hii 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  Hih  of 
January,  1741-2. 

In  person,  Mr.  HaUey  is  described 
"  of  a  middle  stature,  inclining  to 
tallness ;  of  a  thin  habit  of  body,  and  a 
fiur  complexion."  His  itoge  was  pro- 
nounced, in  the  French  Academy,  by 
M.  Mairan,  who  gave  an  oratorical  ac- 
count of  the  universality  of  his  genius, 
and  the  boldness  of  his  philosophical 
hypotheses.  Among  others,  he  sup- 
posed the  age  of  the  world  to  be  sreater 
than  is  usually  inferred  from  the  Mosaic 
history,  and  that  the  length  of  the  six 
days  of  the  creation  extended,  each  of 
them,  to  a  thousand  years;  being  of 
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opinion  that  such  a  duration  was  not 
inconsistent  with  anything  delivered  by 
Moses.  Mr.  Ualley  made  an  impor- 
tant improvement  in  Davis's  quad- 
rant; and,  in  addition  to  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  published  Mis- 
cellanea Curiosa,  in  tnree  volumes, 
octavo;  and,  in  17^2,  appeared  bis 
Astronomical  Tables,  witn  precepts, 
both  in  English  and  Latin,  tor  com- 
puting the  places  of  the  sun,  moon, 
}>lanet8,  and  comets.  His  papers  were, 
or  many  years,  the  chief  ornament 
and  support  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  bein^  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  dissertations,  all  abounding 
with  ideas,  new,  ungular,  and  usefm. 
They  relate  chiefly  to  the  quantity  of 
vapour  which  the  sun  raises  firom  the 
sea ;  the  circulation  of  vapours ;  the 
origin  of  fountains;  questions  on  the 
nature  of  light,  and  transparent  bodies; 
a  determination  of  the  d^rres  of  mor- 
tality ;  and  many  otlier  works  in  astro- 
nomy, geometry,  algebra;  optics  and 
dioptrics;  ballistics  and  artillery ;  specu- 
lative and  experimental  philosophy ;  na- 
tural history,  antiquities,  philology,  and 
criticism.  The  character  of  Mr.  HaUey 
appears  to  have  been  estimable;  he  was 
of  an  ardent  and  generous  disposition^ 
pleasing  and  aflfable  in  his  mannen^ 
punctual  and  open  in  his  dealings, 
candid  in  his  judsroent,  and  no  less 
ready  to  communicate,  than  he  was 
diligent  to  acquire  knowledge.  He  was 
cheerful  and  animated  to  the  last ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  palsy  itself,  which 
attacked  him  some  years  before  his 
death,  could  not  impair  his  natural 
vein  of  gaiety  and  good-humour.  With 
respect  to  his  unbelief  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, **  it  is  not  now  possible,'*  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  "  to  ascertain 
the  cause ;  whether  to  his  dissatisfiic- 
tion,  as  a  geometrician,  with  the  subtle- 
ties of  scholastic  systems  of  ftiith,  with 
which  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  are  too  often  confounded ; 
or,  as  is  no  uncommon  case  for  men  of 
letters  and  science,  his  being  so  deeply 
engaged  in  his  favourite  speculations,  as 
to  disregard  and  despise  inquiries  not 
immediately  connected  with  objects 
of  his  researches."  He  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  six  British  monarchs,  from 
each  of  whom  he  received  marked 
favour;  and  when  Peter  the  Great, 
Emperor  of  Russia,  visited  England, 
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he  was  iiiTited  to  his  table,  and  be- 
came  both  his  friend  and  his  guest 
He  was  abo  highly  respected  and 
esteemed  by  Newton ;  and  kie  most 
ably  repelled  the  attacks  of  Hooke  and 


Soudet  on  that  illustrious  pbiloeophery 
who  speaks  of  him,  in  the  preface  to  a 
paper  of  H alley's,  upon  the  subject  of 
gunnery,  as  **vtrttm  in  omM  genere 
aoetrM  erudUUsimum," 


WILLIAM  SHERARa 


The  proper  name  of  this  **  prince  and 
Mstoenas  of  botany,'*  as  he  is  called  by 
scTeral  writers,  was  Sherwood,  and  he 
was  bom  at  Bushby,  in  Leicestershire, 
in  1659.  He  receiTed  his  education  at 
Merchant  Tailor's  School,  and  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  where  he  became 
a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  and 
graduated  B.A.,  in  1683.  About  this 
time,  being  appointed  travelling  tutor  to 
Charles  (uterwafdi  Viscount)  Towns- 
hend,  he  accompanied  that  nobleman 
on  a  continental  tour,  which  he  subse- 
quently repeated  with  his  second  pupil, 
Lord  Howiaod  (afterwards  second  Duke 
of  Bedford).  Holland,  France,  Switaer- 
land,  and  Italy»  were  the  scene  of  his 
travels,  and,  in  each  of  these  countries, 
he  not  only  carried  on  his  botanical 
researches  with  ardour  and  ability,  but 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the'  most 
eminent  foreigners  of  science,  among 
whom  were  Boerhaave,  VailUint,  Tonr- 
nefort,  Hermann,  and  Micheli.  in  his 
own  country  he  had  already  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  illustrious  liay,  hav- 
ing, previously  to  his  departure  from 
England,  enriched  the  publications  of 
that  celebrated  botanist  by  some  valu- 
able additions,  and  to  whose  Sylloge 
Stirnium  Europcearum,  he  contributed, 
on  nis  return,  a   catalogue  of  plants 

Sithered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
eneva.  In  the  years  1686,  1687,  and 
1688,  he  attemled  the  lectures  of 
Toumefort,  at  Paris,  as  ai>pears  from 
the  preface  to  a  wmrk,  entitled  Schola 
Botanica,  published  anonvmoosly,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1689,  but  or  which  Ray 
appears  to  have  been  the  author.  It 
contained  a  systematic  catalogue  of  the 
plants  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris, 
and  was  reprinted'in  1691,  and  1699. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England 
from  his  last  tour,  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  became  one  of  the  commis* 
sioners  for  sick  and  wounded  »eamen 


at  Portsmouth;  and,  about  the  year 
1702,  he  was  sent  out  as  British  consul 
to  Smyrna.  He  remained  in  this  capa- 
city nxteen  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  diugendy  studied  various 
branches  of  Mience  and  literature; 
visited  the  seven  churches  of  Asia ;  and 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an 
account  of  a  new  volcanic  island,  near 
Santorini,  which  rose  out  of  the  sea,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  1707.  Botany,  how- 
ever, continuing  to  be  the  favourite  ob- 
ject of  hb  pursuit,  he  purchased  a  villa 
and  garden,  at  Sedekio,  where  he  passed 
the  greater  portion  of  hu  time,  occu- 
pied in  the  contempUtion  of  plants,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  such  as  he  had 
obtained  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. In  this  spot,  which  Ha8sel(|uist, 
in  the  course  or  his  travels,  is  said  to 
have  visited,  wiUi  the  devotion  of  a 
pilgrim,  Sherard  began  his  Herbarium, 
and  he-also  made  some  progress  in  the 
arduous  undertaking  of  continuing 
Bauhin's  Pinax  Botanicns.  He  re- 
turned home  in  1718 ;  and,  after  having 
received,  at  Oxford,  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  again  repaired  to  the  continent, 
where  he  assisted  in  editing,  and  nego- 
tiated the  lale  of,  VaiUant's  Botanicon 
Parisiense,(o  Boerhaave.  and  came  back 
to  En^iaad,  in  1721,  with  the  celebrated 
Dillemus,  whom  he  had  uken  under 
his  patronige  and  friendship.  In  1724, 
he  paid  another  visit  to  Boerhaave,  in 
Oermanv;  and,  whilst  pursuing  his 
botanical  i^earches  in  that  country,  is 
said  to  hate  been,  **  like  Linnseus,  in 
Norway,  in  danger  of  being  shot  for  a 
wolfor  a  thief." 

From  the  moment  of  his  association 
witli  Dillenius,  whose  taste  in  this 
respect  was  similar  with  his  own, 
Sherard  renewed,  with  increased  ardour, 
his  investi^tions  concerning  those 
intricate  tribes  of  vegetables,  termed 
cryptogainic;  and  to  their  united  la- 
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boon  b  owing  the  culdvadon  which 
this  line  of  botanical  itttdy  bat  since 
received  in  England  and  Germany. 
Whilst  pursuing  hit  own  researches,  he 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  labours  of 
othert ;  and,  having  acquired  a  tolerable 
fortune,  was  ever  ready  to  give  both 
money  and  information  to  those  by 
whom  the^  ffere  needed.  In  this  man- 
ner he  assisted  Catetby,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Carolina,*  and  Dillenius  in 
hit  Hortus  Eltiiamensis ;  although  nei- 
ther works  appeared  until  some  time 
after  his  deato,  which  took  place  on  the 
12th  of  August,  lt2S. 

Dr.  Sheimrd  seems  to  have  pursued 
his  botanical  researches  out  of  pore  love 
of  the  sdence,  unmixed  with  an^  other 
ambition  than  that  of  extending  its 


limits,  and  of  witnessing  its  improve- 
ments. At  his  death  he  left  £S,000  to 
found  and  support  a  botanical  profes- 
sorship at  Oxford,  with  a  proviso,  for 
which  he  has  been  blamed,  that  no 
clergyman  should  be  elected  to  the 
chair.  He  alto  bequeathed  to  the  oni- 
vertity  hu  very  valuable  library,  the 
manutcript  of  hit  Pinax,  and  hit  Her- 
barium, which  it,  perhaps,  except  that 
of  Linnteut,  the  most  ample,  autlieniic, 
and  valuable  botanical  record  in  the 
world. 

The  name  of  Sherard  has  been  com- 
memorated by  Vaillant,  in  some  planti 
referred,  by  Linnseus,  to  Verbena ;  and 
Dillenius  established  a  Sherardia,  in 
honour  of  his  munificent  and  learned 
patron. 


SIR  HANS  SLOANE. 


Hans,  the  son  of  Alexander  Sloane, 
a  Scotchman,  who,  with  a  colony  of  his 
countrymen,  had  settled,  duiing  the 
reign  of  James  tlie  First,  In  the  north 
of  Irdahd,  was  bom  at  Killaleagh,  in 
the  countv  of  Down,  on  the  loth  of 
April,  I6w,  He  displayed,  from  his 
boyhood,  a  stron*  predilecdoa  for  na- 
tural history,  and  adopted  the  mediosl 
profession  principally  on  account  of  the 
ndlides  it  would  afford  him  for  fol- 
lowing his  ftvottrite  pursuits.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  commenced  the  study  of 
physic  under  Dr.  Strafibrth,  in  London ; 
whence,  after  hariug  attended  various 
lectures  on  botany,  anatomy,  and  che- 
mistry, and  formed  a  dost  intimacy 
with  Boyle  and  Ray,  he  proceeded  to 
Pkris,  where  he  beoune  a  pupil  of  Du 
Vemey  and  Toumefbrt.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montpellier,  according  to 
some  writers,  he  took  his  medical  de- 
grees, while  others  assert  that  he  ob- 
tained them  at  Oran^  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  appears  certain  that  he  patted 
tome  time  at  the  former  place ;  and, 
wlule  there,  made  a  laige  collection  of 
plants;  in  the  arrangement  of  which, 
he  was  materially  assisted  by  the 
learned  MacnoL 

In  1<(84,  be  returned  to  London,  and 
was,  soon  after,  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society.    In  April,  1687,  he 


became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
ridans ;  and,  on  the  12th  of  the  follow- 
ing September,  proceeded  to  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  capacity  of  physician  to 
the  Duke  of  Albemtfle,  Governor  of 
Jamaica.  Here,  in  about  fifteen  nraiiitltt, 
he  made  an   enormous    collection  ^ 

Elants  and  other  objects  of  nstiaral 
istory :  of  the  former,  he  brought 
home  no  less  than  eight  hundred 
species ;  **  a  number,"  says  Dr.  Pul- 
teney,  in  his  Sketches  of  Botany, 
'*  very  far  beyond  what  had  been  im- 
ported, by  any  individual  in  England, 
before." 

In  May,  1689,  Dr.  Sloane  returned 
to  London,  and  resumed  the  duties  of 
his  profession ;  in  which  he  became  so 
eminent,  that,  in  1694,  he  was  chosen 
physician  to  Chritt's  Hospital ;  and  it 
IS  stated,  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  that  he 
applied  the  money  he  received  from 
this  appointment,  which  he  held  for 
thirty-six  vears,  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  tne  hospitaL  In  the  pre- 
rious  year,  he  had  been  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Society;  and, 
having  revived  the  publication  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  he  con- 
tinued to  edit  them  until  1712. 

In  1696,  he  published  the  prodromus 
to  his  History  of  Jamaica  plants,  under 
the  title  of  Catalogus  Plantarum  quss  in 
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In«ulA  Jaunaicft  sponte  proveiiiunt  vel 
vulgo  coluntur,  &c  ;  a  »oric,  of  which 
it  ia  impoMible  to  speak  too  highly. 
For  indetatigmble  labour,  and  accurate 
research,  it  may  be  pronounced  un^ 
equalled,  though  it  ii  an  objection 
against  the  author,  that  he  has  adhered 
too  much  to  popularly-received  genera 
of  plants ;  taking,  as  his  guides  of  ar- 
rangement, habit  and  general  resem- 
blance, rather  than  the  structure  of  the 
fructification.  In  1701,  he  was  created 
M.  D.  at  Oxford ;  and  he  was  after- 
wards made  a  member  of  the  Ruyal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Fart4,  and  of 
several  other  foreign  academies.  In 
1707,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his 
great  work  upon  Jamaica,  consisting  of 
a  general  account  of  the  discovery  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica  in  particulaur,  and  dedicated  to 
Queen  Anne,  in  whose  last  illness  he 
was  one  of  the  physicians  consulted. 
It  was  entitled  A  Voyage  to  the  Inlands 
of  Madeira,  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  St.  Chris- 
topher's, and  Jamaica;  with  the  Na- 
tural History  of  the  Herbs  and  Trees, 
Four-footed  Beasts,  Fishes,  Birds,  In- 
sects, Reptiles,  &c ;  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  introduction,  wherein  is  an 
account  of  the  inhabitants,  air,  water, 
dise|tse8,  trade,  &c  of  that  place ;  with 
some  relations  concerning  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  and  isUmdt  of  Ame- 
rica, folio,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  plates.  The  second  volume  did  not 
appear  until  seventeen  years  afiterwards, 
when  it  was  published,  dedicated  to  the 
king. 

In  1716,  Dr.  Sloane  was  created  a 
baronet  bv  George  the  First ;  being,  it 
is  said,  the  first  physician  on  whom 
that  honour  was  conferred.  During 
the  reign  of  the  same  monarch,  be  was 
physician-general  to  the  army ;  and,  on 
the  accession  of  George  the  Second,  he 
was  appointed  the  king's  physician  in 
ordinary.  In  1719,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  CoUe^  of  Physicians ; 
and,  oil  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
in  1727,  he  succeeded  him  as  president 
of  the  Royal  Society ;  to  which  body 
he  presented  one  hundred  guineas,  and 
a  bu*t  of  their  founder,  Charles  the 
Second.  He  presided  over  this  insti- 
tuUun  until  1740,  ei\joytng,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  highest  reputation  as  a  na- 
turalist, and  one  scarcely  inferior  as  a 
physician.    In  1741,  he  retired  to  his 


abode  at  the  manor-house  of  Chelsea, 
where  the  infirmities  of  age  assailed 
him,  and  he  died,  on  the  llih  of 
January,  1752,  in  the  ninety-second 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  a  widower 
since  1724;  having  married,  in  1695, 
£lixabeth.  daughter  of  Alderman  Lang- 
ley,  by  whom  he  had  issue  one  son  and 
three  daughters. 

In  person.  Sir  Hans  was  tall  and 
well  made ;  in  his  manners,  easy,  polite, 
and  engaging;  and,  in  his  conversa- 
tion, sprightly  and  entertuning.  His 
charity  and  Uberality  were  extensive; 
and,  besides  being  governor  of  almost 
every  liospiul  in  London,  he  founded 
a  dispensary  for  the  poor ;  his  exertioqs 
for  the  establishment  of  which,  and  the 
opposition  he  met  with,  are  recorded  in 
Dr.  Garth's  poem  of  The  Dispensary. 
He  was  also,  says  Dr.  Pulteney,  "  xea- 
lous  in  promoting  the  colony  of  Georgia, 
in  1732 ;  and  formed,  himself,  the  plan 
for  bringing  up  the  children  in  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  m  1739.  His 
principal  claim,  however,  to  the  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymen,  if  the  share  he 
had  in  the  formation  of  the  British 
Museum;  of  which  his  bequest  to  the 
public,  at  the  price  of  it20,000,  of  the 
whole  of  his  collection  in  natural  his- 
tory, with  his  valuable  library  and 
manuscripti,  &c.^  laid  the  foundation. 
Accordingly,  parliament  complying  with 
the  terms,  an  act  was  passed,'  in  1753, 
**  for  the  purchase  of  the  museum  or 
collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart., 
and  of  the  Harleian  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, and  for  procuring  one  general 
repository  for  the  better  reception  and 
more  convenient  use  of  the  said  col- 
lection, and  of  the  Cottonian  library, 
and  additions  thereto."  Sir  Hans  ogk^ 
cupied  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
amasfting  thu  splendid  collection,  which 
he  took  great  delight  in  exhibiting  to 
strangers,  particuUrly  if  they  were 
foreigners. 

He  wrote  several  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  besides  his 
Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  which  Dr. 
Freind  calls  **an  elaborate  work,  greatly 
tending  to  the  honour  of  our  country, 
and  tiie  enriching  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dica."  h  is,  however,  to  be  regretted, 
tliat  a  man  of  such  practical  benevo- 
lence as  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  should,  in  this 
work,  which  redounds  so  highly  to  his 
honour  as  a  man  of  science,  faiave  ex- 
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pres»ed  himself  with  reference  to  the 
cruelties  practised  towards  Uie  slaves  in 
Jamaica,  in  a  manner  equally  unworthy 
of  the  philanthropbt  and  of  the  phi- 
losopher. Speaking  of  the  blacks,  he 
says,  **  After  they  are  whipped  till  they 
are  raw,  some  put  on  their  slcins  pepper 
and  sal^  to  make  them  smart ;  at  other 
times,  Uieir  masters  will  drop  melted 
wax  on  their  skins,  and  use  several 
very  exquUite  torments.  These  punish- 
ments are  sometimes  merited  Dy  the 
blacks,  who  are  a  very  perverse  gene- 
ration of  people ;  and  tliough  they  ap- 
pear harsh,  yet  are  scarce  eoual  to  some 
of  their  crimes,  and  inferior  to  what 
punishments  other  European  nations 
mflict  on  their  slaves  m  the  East 
Indies." 
Willi  all  his  abilities  as  a  naturalist. 


Sir  Hani  Sloane  is  to  be  considered 
rather  as  a  diligent  and  discriminating 
collector,  than  as  a  man  of  profound 
science,  original  ideas,  or  philosophical 
investigation.  As  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, the  suavity  and  politeness  of  his 
manners  greatly  conduced  to  his  em- 
ployment He  was  the  first  in  Eng- 
land who  introduced  into  general  prac- 
tice the  use  of  the  bark ;  and  he  greatly 
accelerated  the  progress  of  inocmation, 
bv  performing  that  operation  on  several 
or  the  royal  family.  His  ponrait  hangs 
in  the  British  Museum;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  at 
Chelsea,  which  he  gave  to  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company,  a  statue  of  him  b 
erected,  by  Kysbrach,  the  execution  of 
which  is  admirable,  and  the  likenc»s 
striking. 


JOHN  KEILL. 


John  KEILL  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  year  1671,  and  educated 
in  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he 
graduated  M.  A.  His  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics, in  which  he  early  excelled,  was 
Dr.  David  Gregorv ;  from  whom  Keill 
learnt  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian 
phikMophv,  and  imbibed  them  with 
great  arJour.  In  1694,  he  acoofti- 
panied  his  tutor  to  the  Univerkity  of 
Oxford,  where  he  became  a  member  of 
Baliol  College,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
Scotch  exhibitions  in  that  society.  He 
was  not  long  in  preparing  himself  to 
read  lectures  upon  natural  philosophy ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  taueht  the  doctrines  of  the  Prin- 
dpiaby  me  experiments  on  which  they 
are  (bunded.  His  lectures  were  at- 
tended by  numerous  students,  and  pro- 
cured him  high  reputation,  which  was 
further  increased  by  his  Examination 
of  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth ;  in 
which  work  he  is  generally  allowed  to 
have  oimpletely  refuted  the  absurd 
system  which  was  the  object  of  his  at- 
tack. In  his  Examination,  he  also 
made  some  remarks  upon  Whiston's 
theory  on  the  same  subject;  and  it, 
consequently,  drew  from  that  eccen- 
tric divine,  as  well  as  from  Dr.  Buniet, 
a    printed    reply.      Our    phiU»sopher 


answered  both  in  the  same  volume,  in 
1699 ;  and  so  satisfactorily  exposed  the 
false  reasoning  and  ignorance  of  science 
in  Burnet,  that  liia  theory  of  the  earth 
is  now  no  longer  read  but  as  an  in- 
genious romance. 

In  1700,  on  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
M illington,  Sedleian  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Oxford,  to  be  nhysician 
m  ordinary  to  King  William.  Vf  r.  Keill 
was  left  as  his  deputy,  and  added  con* 
siderably  to  his  tame  bv  his  lectured. 
.\bout  die  same  time,  tne  term  of  his 
Scotch  exhibition  being  nearly  out,  he 
removed  from  Baliol  to  Christchurch 
College,  by  the  invitation  of  its  dean. 
Dr.  Aldrich.  In  1702,  he  published 
the  substance  of  his  lectures  in  a  trea- 
tise, entitled  Introductio  ad  veram 
Physicam.  Thu  work  met  with  great 
applauae,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
particularly  in  France,  where  it  vras 
considered  the  best  introduction  to 
The  Priiicipia,  when  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  began  to  obtain  in  that 
country.  A  second  edition  of  it  ap- 
peared in  17U5,  with  two  additional 
lectures;  and  a  third  was  published, 
some  years  after  the  author's  death,  at 
the  instance  of  M.  Maupertius. 

Mr.  Keill  was  eleaed  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  some  time  previous  to 
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1708 ;  in  which  year  he  communicated  I 
to  dieir  Transactions  a  paper  On  the 
Laws  of  Attraction,  ana  its  Physical 
Principles.  This  was  in  support  of  some 
of  Newton's  doctrines  on  optics;  and, 
about  the  same  time,  he  vindicated  Sir 
Isaac  from  the  charge  of  Leibniu,  that 
the  former  had  no  claim  to  the  inven- 
tion of  fluxions.  In  the  famous,  but 
disgraceful    controversy,    which    took 

{>lace  between  these  two  eminent  phi- 
osophers,  Leibnitz  was  not  without 
partisans;  and  Keill,  therefore,  did  no 
inconsiderable  service  to  Sir  Isaac,  in 
proving,  what  has  since  been  allowed, 
that  from  him  Leibnitx  had  taken  this 
method,  onlv  changing  the  name  and 
notation.  Thisennged  Lelbniti,  who 
addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sloaoe, 
president  of  the  Roval  Society,  insist- 
ing tliat  Mr.  Keill  should  be  made  to 
disown  his  assertion,  for  that  he  was 
abiolutely  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the 
method  of  fluxions  till  thev  appeared 
in  the  mathematical  works  of  Dr. 
Wallis.  Keill  repUed,  by  maintaining 
his  former  opinions ;  and  Leibnits,  still 
more  incensed,  wrote  another  letter  to 
the  president,  affisain^  to  consider  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  as  an  upstart 
beneath  his  dignity  to  answer,  and  re- 
peating his  desire  that  he  might  be 
silenced.  Upon  this,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  which  came  to  a  con- 
clusion in  fiivour  of  Mr.  Keill.  The 
ooniroveray,  however,  was  carried  on  for 
some  time:  and  one  of  KeiU's  latest 
publications  was  a  Latin  epistle  to  the 
celebrated  John  BemouiUi,  in  defence 
of  Newton,  with  the  arms  of  Scotland 
in  tlie  title  page,  and  the  motto  "  Nemo 
me  hmtmne  taeeuit** 

In  1709,  the  sutiject  of  our  memoir 
went  out  to  New  England  as  treasuror 
to  the  German  exiles  from  the  Pala- 
tinate ;  and,  on  his  return,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,   he  was  elected  Savilian 


frotessor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford.  In 
711,  he  communicated  to  the  philo- 
sophical Transactions  a  paper  On  the 
Rarity  of  Matter  and  the  Tenuity  of 
its  Composition;  wherein  he  pointed 
out  some  phenomena  which  were  in- 
explicable upon  the  supposition  of  a 
plenum ;  in  support  of  which,  the  Car- 
tesians had  made  some  attacks  upon 
Newton.  He  was,  shortly  afterwards, 
made  dedpberer  to  Queen  Anne ;  and 
he  held  that  office,  for  two  years,  under 
George  the  First.  In  1713,  he  was 
created  M.  D.  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford; and,  in  1715,  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Commandine's  Euclid,  with 
the  addidon  of  two  tracts  by  himself, 
entitled  Trigonometriss  planss  et 
Spherics  Elementa,  and  De  Nature  et 
AJithmetica  Logarithmorum.  He  is 
said  to  have  esteemed  these  bevond  all 
his  other  performances,  and  they  are 
certainly  remarkable  for  their  ele^nce 
and  perspicuity.  In  1718,  he  published 
his  Intruductio  ad  veram  Astronoiniain ; 
and  afterwards,  at  the  reauest  of  the 
Duchess  of  Chandos,  translated  it  into 
English.  It  was  entitled  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  true  Astronomy,  or 
Astronomical  Lectures,  &c.,  and  ap- 
peared but  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1781. 

His  merits,  as  a  philosopher,  have 
been  sufficiently  shown  in  the  preceding 
memoir  to  warrant  us  in  assigning  him 
a  very  high  rank  among  men  of  science. 
If  he  struck  out  no  new  path,  he  fol- 
lowed the  best  that  was  discovered; 
and  certainly,  in  advocating  the  truths, 
and  detecting  the  errors,  of  philosophy, 
few  have  been  more  xealous  or  success- 
ful. To  comprehend  Newton's  Prin- 
cipia  on  the  first  promulgation  of  them, 
displaj^ed  no  common  genius  ;  to  teach 
and  vindicate  them,  a  very  superior 
order  of  mind. 


JOHN  HUTCHINSON. 


John  HUTCHINSON,  the  ton  of  a 
person  of  small  landed  property,  was 
born  at  Spennythom,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1674.  A  gentleman,  who  boarded  at 
his  father's  house,  instructed  him  in  the 


clasttcs  and  mathematics,  in  order  to 
qualify  him  for  the  office  of  a  steward 
to  some  nobleman  or  gentleman,  and 
in  this  capadty,  he  entered  the  service 
of  Mr.  Bathurst,  about  the  year  1683. 


JOHN   HUTCHINBON. 
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He  tfterwards  flUed  the  tame  dtuatknif 
fuooessively,  under  the  Earl  of  Scur- 
boroogh  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  on 
whose  businete  going  to  London,  in 
1700,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  phyridan  and  naturalist, 
Dr.  Woodward.  Having  communicated 
hif  ideas  to  Hutchinson,  respecting 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  the 
latter,  in  the  course  of  some  subsequent 
Joumies  into  England  and  Wales,  made 
collections  of  fossils ;  and,  in  1706,  pub* 
Kshed  some  Obsenradons,  which  met 
the  approbation  of  Woodward,  who  en- 
couraged him  to  persevere.  Hutchinson 
now  gave  up  his  fossils  to  the  doctor, 
who  undertook  to  arrange  them  in  a 
systematic  order,  and  to  digest  the 
scattered  observationa  which  accom- 
panied them,  into  a  regular  work,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  earth.  HU 
delay,  however,  irritated  Hutchinson, 
who  resolved  to  draw  up  the  work  him- 
self; and,  that  he  nnglit  the  better 
prosecute  hit  desia;n,  he  quitted  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who,  beinjg 
master  of  the  horse,  appointed  him  his 
riding  purveyor,  a  unecure,  woi:th  £200 
per  annum,  with  a  good  house  in  the 
king's  Mews. 

In  1724,  he  presented  to  tlie  world 
the  fruits  of  his  early  studies,  in  a  work 
entitled  Moses'  Principia,  including 
the  first  part,  in  which  he  not  only 
ridiculed  Dr.  Woodward's  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Earth,  but  attempted  to  re- 
fute the  principle  of  ^vitation.  After 
commencing  a  law-suit  for  the  recovery 
of  his  toisiU,  which  was  put  an  end  to 
by  Woodward's  death,  tne  subject  of 
our  memoir  published  the  second  part 
of  his  I'rincipla ;  in  which,  in  opposition 
to  the  vacuum  and  gravity  of  Newton, 
he  asseru  that  a  plenum  and  the  air  are 
the  principles  of  the  Scripture  philoso- 
phy. The  air  he  supposes  to  exist  In 
three  conditions— fire,  light,  and  spirit 
The  light  and  spirit  are  the  finer  and 
grosser  parts  of  the  air  in  motion ;  from 
the  earth  to  the  sun,  the  air  is  finer  and 
finer,  till  it  becomes  pure  light  near  the 
confines  of  the  sun,  and  fire  in  the  orb 
of  the  sun,  or  solar  focus.  From  the 
earth,  towards  the  drcumference  of  this 
system.  In  which  he  includes  the  fixed 
stars,  the  air  becomes  grosser  and 
groaser,  until  it  becomes  torpid  and 
stagnate,  in  which  condition  it  is  at  the 


utmost  verge  of  thli  tyitem;  from 
whence  the  idea  or  expression  of 
**  outer  darkness  and  blackness  of  dark- 
ness," used  in  the  New  Testament, 
seems  to  be  taken.  In  the  introducdon 
to  this  second  wt,  he  also  hints  that 
the  idea  of  the  Trinitv  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  three  grana  agents  above- 
mentioned, — fire,  Tisht,  and  spirit ;  these 
three  conditions  of  one  and  the  same 
substance  answering  wonderfully  in  a 
typical,  or  symbolical  manner,  he  ob- 
serves, to  the  three  persons  of  one  and 
the  same  essence.  From  this  time,  he 
continued  publishing  a  volume  every 
year  or  two,  till  his  death,  which  was 
probably  hastened  by  want  of  exercise, 
and  too  intense  an  application  to  his 
studies,  and  took  plaoe  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1737.  His  worki  were  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1748,  in  twelve  vo- 
lumes, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Julius  Bate,  a 
great  favourite  of  the  author,  and  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  his  doctrines. 

Hutchinson,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
sagacity,  but  c^  violent  temper,  pos- 
sessed also  considerable  knowledge  of 
mechanics;  and  invented  a  chronometer, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  at 
sea,  which  obtained  the  approbation  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Amoiguous  and 
fanciful  as  were  the  philosophical  doc- 
trines of  Hutchinson,  they  obtained 
many  admirers;  and,  among  others, 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  Bishop  Home. 
**  His  leading  notion,"  says  Aikin,  "was, 
that  all  knowledge,  natural  as  well  as 
theological,  is  contained  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures;  and,  in  order  to  support 
this,  he  had  recourse  to  the  most  fanciful 
etymologies,  contrary  to  the  genius  and 
usage  o(  the  Hebrew  tongue,  as  well  as 
to  the  most  extravagant  and  whimsical 
propositions.  He  taught,  that  every 
Hebrew  root  has  some  important  mean- 
ing, or  represents  some  obvious  idea  of 
action  or  condition,  raised  by  the  sen- 
sible object  which  it  expresses,  and 
further  designed  to  sigmfy  spiritual  and 
mental  things.'* 

The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  him, 
in  hu  last  illness :— His  regular  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Mead,  being  out  of  tow  n,  he 
refused  to  be  bled  by  the  physician  who 
attended  in  Mead's  stead.  On  hearina 
this,  the  doctor,  when  he  called,  blamed 
him ;  but  said,  to  console  him,  he  would 
soon  send  him  to  "Moses,"  meaning 
his  studies.    Taking  the  doctor's  words 
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in  another  tense,  howerer,  he  anwered, 
in  a  muttering  tone,  **  I  believe,  doctor, 
you  will;**  and  from  this,  and  some 
other  circumstances,  he  conceived  such 


a  disgust  against  the  doctor,  that  he 
dismined  hun  from  further  attendance, 
called  in  another  physician,  and  never 
after  suffered  his  presence. 


WILLIAM  JONES. 


William  jones,  the  son  of  a 

«iiiall  farmer,  in  the  parish  of  Lfan- 
fihangel-the-Bard,  in  Anglesea,  North 
Wales,  was  bom  there  in  the  year 
1680.  He  received  an  ordinary  edu- 
cation, of  which  arithmetic  was  his 
fivourite  branch;  he  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mathematics  of  his  own 
accord,  and  commenced  his  career  in 
iife,  an  a  teacher  of  this  science  on 
board  a  man-of-war,  in  the  fleet  under 
Lord  Anson.  He  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Vigo,  and  during  the  pillage 
by  which  it  was  followed,  is  said  to  have 
fixed  upon  a  bookseller  s  shop,  as  the 
object  of  his  plunder ;  but  finding  in  it 
no  books  worth  selling,  contented 
himself  with  bringing  awa^  a  pair  of 
scissars,  as  a  trophy  of  bis  military  suc- 
cess. Previously  to  this  event,  which 
happened  in  his  twenty-second  vear, 
he  had  published  A  New  Compendium 
of  the  whole  Art  of  Navigation ;  and, 
on  his  return  from  abroad,  he  imne- 
diately  established  himself  as  a  mathe- 
matical teacher  in  London.  In  1700, 
he  published  his  Synopsis  Palmariorum 
Matheseos,  or  a  New  Introduction  to 
the  Mathematics,  &&,  containing  a 
perspicuous  and  useful  compendium  of 
all  tne  mathematical  sciences. 

The  above  works  procured  their 
author  considerable  repuution  in  the 
scientific  world,  whilst  his  respecuble 
character  and  inviting  nwnners  ^ned 
him  some  noble  and  substantial  friends. 
Among  these  was  the  great  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  who,  on  his  accession  to  the 
chancellorship,  conferred  upon  Jones 
the  office  of^  secretary  for  the  peace. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  also  one  of  his 
intimate  friends ;  and  when  Jones  after- 
wards found  amons  some  papers  of 
Collins,  which  fell  Into  his  hands,  a 
tract  of  Newton's,  entitled  Analy^  per 
Quantitatum  Series  Fluxiones,  ac  aif- 
ferentias:  cum  Enumeratione  Line- 
arum  tertii  ordines,  Sir  Isaac  assisted 


him  in  the  publication  of  it  In  1711, 
accompanied  by  other  pieces  on  analy- 
tical subjects.  This  tract  secured  lo 
Newton  the  honour  of  having  applied 
the  method  of  infinite  series  to  all  sorts 
of  curves,  previous  to  the  publication  of 
Mercator*s  Quadrature  of  the  Hyj>er- 
bola,  and  contributed  to  the  decision 
of  the  quesdon.  in  dispute  between 
Leibniti  and  Newton,  respecting  the 
invention  of  fluxions,  in  favour  of  the 
Utter. 

After  Mr.  Jones  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
he  became  also  a  vice-president,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Sherborne  Cattle, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Macdesfit- Id,  to  whom 
he  gave  instructions  in  the  sciences. 
Whilst  in  this  situation,  the  failure  of 
his  banker  deprived  him  of  almost  the 
whole  of  his  property  ;  for  which  Lord 
Macclesfield  o6mpensated  by  procuring 
for  him  a  sinecure  place  of  considerable 
emolument.  He,  shortly  afterwards, 
married  a  Miss  Nix ;  and  after  having 
had  three  children  by  her,  the  younsest 
of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  died  of  a  polypus  in  the 
heart,  in  July,  1749. 

**  The  history  of  men  of  letters,*'  says 
Lord  Teignmouth,  in  his  Life  of  Sir 
William  jontt,  "  is  too  often  a  melan- 
choly detail  of  human  miserv,  exhibiting 
the  unavailing  struggles  or  genius  and 
learning^  against  penury,  and  life  con- 
sumed m  fruitless  expecution  of  pa- 
tronage and  reward.  We  contemplate, 
with  satisfaction,  the  reverse  ot  this 
picture  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Jones ;  as 
we  trace  him  in  his  progress  from  ob- 
scurity to  disUnction,  and  in  his  par- 
ticipation of  the  firiend^hip  and  bene- 
ficence of  the  first  characters  of  the 
times."  Mr.  Jones's  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  are,  A  Com- 
pendious Disposition  of  Eouations  for 
exhibiting  the  Relations  or  Goniome- 
trical  Lines ;  A  Tract  on  Logarithms ; 
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An  Account  of  the  Person  killed  by 
lightning  in  Tottenhmm  Court  Chapel ; 
and  Propertie<  of  the  Conic  Sections, 
deduced  by  a  compendious  method; 
all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
forty-fourttii  sizty-first,  sixty-second, 
and  «ixiy-ihird  volumes,  respectively. 
Nichols,  in  his  Anecdotes  of^  Bowyer, 
says  that  Mr.  Jones  had  also  completed, 
and  sent  to  press,  the  first  sheet  of  a 


general  introduction  to  the  mathema- 
cal  and  philosophical  works  of  New- 
ton,  when  illness  put  an  end  to  his 
further  progress  in  the  design.  He 
left  the  manuscripts,  at  his  death,  lo 
the  care  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  and 
that  nobleman  undertook  to  publish 
them,  but  died  without  performmg  his 
promise,  after  which  they  were  never 
found. 


NICHOLAS   SAUNDERSON. 


This  illustrious  mathematician,  the 
son  of  a  person  who  had  a  place  in  the 
Excise,  and  a  small  esute  at  Thurlston, 
near  Penniston,  in  Yorkshire,  was  bom 
there,  in  1688.  He  was  but  a  twelve- 
month old  when  he  lost,  not  only  his 
sight,  but  also  his  eve-balls,  which  came 
awav  in  abscesses,  nrom  an  attack  of  the 
snuifl-pox.  It  was,  however,  soon 
apparent,  that  his  bUndness  had  not 
retarded  the  devdopement  of  his  intel- 
lects, which  displayed  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  induced  his  parents  to 
send  him,  when  yet  ver^  young,  to  the 
grammar-school  at  Penmston.  In  what 
mode  instruction  was  conveyed  to  him 
we  hive  no  account,  but  his  progress  in 
the  classics,  aided  by  his  own  subse- 
quent spplication,  was  such,  that  he 
eventually  became  able  to  follow,  as 
easily  as  nis  own  language,  the  works 
of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Diophantns, 
as  they  were  read  to  him  in  tlieir  ori- 
ginal Greek.  On  leaving  sdiool,  he 
studied  arithmetic  under  his  fiuber, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  made 
very  long  calculations,  discovered  in 
him  the  ^erm  of  that  mathematical 
genius  which  he  afterwards  so  bril- 
uantlv  displayed.  His  talents  in  this 
line  having  attracted  the  attention  of 
Richard  West  Underbank,  Esq.,  that 
gentleman  undertook  to  be  his  instructor 
in  the  principles  of  algebra  and  geome- 
try; and,  about  the  tame  time,  he 
gained  the  firiendship  and  assistance 
of  Dr.  Nettleton.  Under  these  volun- 
tary preceptors,  he  made  rapid  im- 
Srovement,  and,  in  a  short  time,  was 
tter  to  be  tlie  teacher,  than  the  pufdl, 
of  his  masters.  He  was  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  when  his  father,  anxious 


to  afford  every  passible  encouragement 
to  his  growing  talents,  sent  him  to  an 
academy  at  Attercliff,  near  Sheflleld; 
but  his  stay  here  was  short,  and,  on  re<p 
turning  home,  he  prosecuted  his  studies, 
in  his  own  way,  with  greater  advantage. 

His  education  had,  hitherto,  been  at 
the  exjpense  of  hu  fiither,  who  had  a 
latge  mmily,  and  was  not  in  very  flou- 
rishing drcumJIances.  His  friends, 
therefore,  in  order  to  relieve  him  firom 
further  burden,  and  to  give  young 
Saunderson  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
his  own  li\'ing,  resolved  to  send  him  to 
Cambridge,  not  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a 
tutor.  Accordingly,  in  1707,  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  Christ's  College; 
and,  without  being  admitted  a  member, 
was  allotted  a  chamber,  by  the  society, 
with  the  use  of  the  library,  and  other 
assistances.  He  had  not  long  com- 
menced lecturer,  before  his  &me  filled 
the  university,  and  drew  towards  fa^ 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  scientific  world.  Philosophers, 
as  well  as  students,  formed  part  of  Jds 
au<Uence ;  and  numbers  came  firom  all 
parts  to  hear  a  blind  man  discourse  on 
the  nature  of  light  and  colours,  and  ex- 
plain the  theory  of  vision,  the  effects  of 
glasses,  the  phenomenon  of  the  rain- 
bow, &c  &c.  The  other  topics  of  his 
lectures,  beudes  optics,  were,  univernl 
arithmetic,  and  Newton's  Prindpia,  the 
illustrious  author  of  which  came  to 
Cambridge  to  visit  Saunderson,  andy 
frequently  conversed  with  him  on  the 
nuMt  difllcult  part  of  his  works. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  subfect  of 
our  memoir  was  delivering  his  lectureti 
the  Lucasian  professorship  was  held  by 
the  celebratea  Whiston,  upon  whose 
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^{MtSoaftmn  hit  fellowship,  Saundenon 
was  proposed  as  his  successor.  To 
oualify  him  fiv  this  situation,  a  man- 
oamus  for  conferring  upon  him  the 
degree  of  BlL  A.  was  procured  from 
Queen  Anne,  and  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  in  1711.  He  opened  his  dutiea 
with  an  inaugural  speech,  in  eleg.int 
and  truly  Cioaninian  Latin,  and  applied 
himself  to  hb  lectures,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  pupils,  with  increased  ardour. 
In  17S3,  hie  quitted  his  apartments  in 
Christ's  College,  took  a  house  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  soon  afterwards  married 
the  dani^icer  of  a  neighbouring  clergy- 
man, by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  When  George  the  Second 
visited  the  university,  In  1728,  he  de- 
sired an  interriew  with  the  professor, 
who  attended  the  king  in  the  senate, 
and  was  there  created  LL.D.,  by  the 
royal  favour.  The  sedentary  pursuits 
of  Dr.  Saunderson  had  considerably  im- 
paired a  constitution  naturallv  strong 
and  healthy,  and  he  became  uftimatelv 
a  valetudinarian.  He  was  seised  with 
a  numbness  of  the  iSnbs  in  the  early 
part  of  1739,  which  terminated  in  a 
mortification  in  one  of  his  feet,  and 
proved  ttxai  to  him  on  the  19th  of 
April,  in  that  year. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Saunderson  was 
that  of  an  honest,  free-speaking  man ; 
who  displayed  dso  much  wit  and  viva- 
city in  oonversatioii,  and  was  esteemed 
an  excellent  companion.  His  sincerity 
created  him  many  enemies,  but  he  had 
also  many  warm  niends.  As  a  mathe- 
matician, he  was  skilled  in  every  brandi 
of  that  science,  and  composed  various 
papers  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  none  of 
which,  however,  vrere  published  till 
after  lyis  death.  His  Elements  of  Alge- 
bra, in  ten  books,  appeared  in  1740.  in 
two  volumes,  quarto  {  and,  in  1756, 
was  printed  his  Treadse  on  Fluxions, 
at  the  end  of  which  are  some  valuable 
lAtin  comments  on  Newton's  Prin- 
dpia,  which  explain,  and  often  improve 
upon,  the  doctrines.  Hb  method  of 
performing  arithmetical  calculations 
was  on  a  calculating  table,  of  a  pecu- 
liar construction,  by  tlie  sense  of  ieellnjg 
only,  for  which  reason  it  was  called  hu 
palpable  arithmetic.  The  table  was  a 
smooth,  tlun  board,  of  something  more 
than  a  foot  square,  raised  upon  a  frame 
so  as  to  lie  hollow,  and  divided  into  one 
hundred  little  squares,  by  lines  inte^sec^ 


ing  one  another  perpendicularly,  and 
pvallel  to  the  sides  or  the  uble.  The 
board  was  perforated,  at  ever^  point  of 
intersection,  by  small  holes,  m  whidi 
he  stuck  two  sorts  of  pins,  a  larger  and 
a  smaller;  and  in  tnb  manner  per- 
formed all  hb  calculations.  The  writer 
of  hb  life  prefixed  to  hb  Algebra,  says, 
"  he  could  place  and  displace  his  pins 
with  incredible  nimbleness  and  facility, 
much  to  the  pleasure  and  surprise  of  all 
the  beholders.  He  could  even  break 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  calcuIaUon,  and 
resume  it  when  he  pleased,  and  could 
presently  know  the  condition  of  it,  by 
only  drawing  hb  fingers  gently  over 
the  table." 

That  a  blind  man  should  become  an 
expert  mathematician,  seems,  at  first, 
surprising;  and  the  few  insunces  of 
suco  a  phenomenon  in  sncient  times, 
were  looked  upon  with  wonder,  almost 
amounting  to  adoration  and  awe.  ''But, 
if  we  consider."  says  the  biographer  of 
Saunderson.  in  Dr.  Aikin's  collection, 
**  that  the  ideas  of  extended  Quantity, 
which  are  the  chief  objects  of  mathe- 
matics, nruiy  as  well  be  acquired  bv  the 
sense  of  feeling  as  that  of  si^ht ;  that  a 
fixed  and  steady  attenUon  is  the  prin- 
cipal qualification  for  thb  study;  and 
that  the  blind  are,  by  necessit]^,  more 
abstracted  than  others  (for  which  rea- 
son, it  b  said,  that  Democritus  put  out 
hb  eves,  that  he  might  think  more  in- 
tensely) we  shall,  perhaps,  find  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  b  no  branch  of 
sdenoe  so  much  adapted  to  their  circum- 
stances.'* 

Dr.  Saunderson  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  sense,  both  of  feeling  and 
hearing,  in  a  very  refined  decree.  Ex- 
periment had  uught  him  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distineubh  colours  by  the 
former  sense,  but  hb  nicety  of  touch 
was  such,  with  regard  to  smooth  and 
rouffh  surfooes,  that  in  a  set  of  Roman 
medab,  he  once  pointed  out  the  genuine 
from  the  false,  though  they  had  been 
counterfeited  with  such  exactness  as  to 
deceive  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur.  Hb 
sense  of  feeling  abo  enabled  him  to 
take  notice  of  every  doud  thst  inter- 
rupted the  sun,  when  walking  in  a  gar- 
den, and  he  could  even  tell  when  any 
thing  was  held  near  hb  face,  or  when 
he  passed  by  a  tree  at  no  great  distance, 
merely  by  the  different  impulse  of  the 
air  on  ms  face,    lib  ear  was  so  exsct. 
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udge  of 


of  a  note ;  could  Judge  of  the  sise  of  a 
foom  by  the  tame  tcnie ;  and,  if  even 


be  walked  over  a  pavement,  in  courts  I  merely  by  the  note  it  sounded. 


JBL^mu 


was  afterward*  condueced  thither  again, 
could  tell  in  what  part  of  it  he  stood. 


BROOK  TATLOB. 


Brook,  son  of  John  Taylor,  Esq.  of 
Bifrons  House,  in  Kent,  was  bom  at 
Edmonton,  in  1085.  After  having  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  languages 
and  mathemsltics,  under  a  private  tutor, 
he  was,  in  1701,  entered  a  iellow-eom- 
moner  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambrid^ 
Pursuing  his  mathematioil  studies  with 
ardour  and  success,  he  vrrote,  in  1708, 
his  Treatise  on  the  Centre  of  Osdilation, 
which  was* subsequently  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  and,  in 
the  following  year,  he  graduated  B.A. 
In  1712,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  having  previously  given 
a  solution  of  Kepler's  nunons  problem, 
in  the  course  or  a  correspondence  be- 
tween himself  and  Professor  Keill.  In 
1714,  be  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  whose  reputation  he 
considerably  aogmented  by  his  know- 
ledge of  those  branches  of  science, 
which,  at  this  time,  engaged  their  par- 
ticular attention,  and  involved  them  in 
controversies  with  several  foreign  aca- 
demies. In  the  same  year,  he  took  his 
degree  of  LL.D. ;  and,  in  1715,  held  a 
correspondence  with  Count  Raymond 
de  Montmort,  respectins  the  tenets  of 
Malebran<^  in  which  he  displayed  so 
mudi  ability,  as  to  come  in  for  a  share 
of  praise  in  the  ikigt  pronounced  before 
the  French  Academy,  on  the  death  of 
dait  eminent  mathematician.  Whilst 
visiting  Paris,  in  1718,  the  greatest  at- 
tention and  respect  were  paid  to  him 
by  the  most  distinguished  characters, 
and,  amonc  others,  he  was  introduced 
to  Lord  Bofin^roke,  Count  de  Caylus, 
and  the  celebrated  Bossuet. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  London, 
in  February,  1717,  he  composed,  and 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
three  admirable  treatises,  entitled,  re- 
spectively, An  Attempt  towards  an  Im- 
provement of  the  Method  of  Approzi- 
matinc  in  the  Extraction  of  Roots  in 
Equations  in  Numbers ;  A  Sohition  of 


Demoivie^t  Fifteadi  Problem,  with  the 
assistance  of  ComUnatioBs  and  Inflnitt 
Series ;  and  A  Solntion  of  the  Problem 
of  O.  G.  Leibnits,  proposed  to  the 
English.  The  ii\)ury  Ms  health  had 
.  received  in  consequence  of  his  intense 
study,  compelled  him  to  make  a  second 
tpur  to  the  continent,  where  he  resided, 
for  some  months,  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle. 
On  his  return,  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  the  completion  of  a  treatise, 
which  his  taste  for  drawins  had  induced 
him  to  write,  on  Linear  Perspective,  a 
work  in  much  reputation  wiui  artists, 
as  improved  and  published  by  Mr. 
Kirby,  under  the  title  of  Brook  Tavlor's 
Perspective  made  Easy.  The  original 
was  characterised,  by  Joseph  BemouilU, 
in  the  Acta  of  Leipsic,  as  **  abstruse  to 
all,  and  unintelligible  to  artisu;"  an 
assertion  which  produced  an  irrecon- 
cileable  auarrel  between  him  and  the 
subject  or  our  memoir.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  work  is  ill  calculated 
for  practitioners,  though,  unquestion- 
ably of  great  merit,  and  one  which, 
among  mathematicians,  is  deservedly 
held  in  high  repute.  Dr.  Tayk>r*s  an- 
swer to  Bemomlli's  olgections,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Thirtieth  Volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  to  which  he 
communicated  his  last  paper  that  he 
published  there,  in  1721,  entitled  An 
Experiment  made  to  ascertain  the  Pro- 
portion of  Expansion  of  Liquor  in  the 
Thermometer,  with  regard  to  the  degree 
of  Heat.  The  author  died,  of  a  decline, 
which  was  undoubtedly  hastened  bv  his 
intense  study,  in  December,  1731,  In 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  survived  both  his 
wives,  the  last  dying  in  child-bed,  in 
1730. 

Dr.  Taylor  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  accomplished  man,  and  to  have 
extended  his  inquiries  into  a  variety  of 
subjects,  besides  those  of  which  we  have 
already   spoken.      Among   his    post- 
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bmnoiit  pftpen,  were  found  detached 
putt  of  a  trcatue  on  the  JewUh  «acri- 
ficc%  and  a  ditsertalion,  of  great  length, 
on  the  lawfnkieas  of  eating  bloMt 
He  U  said  to  have  drawn  figures  with 
extraordinary  precision  and  beauty  of 
pencil,  and  to  nave  painted  landscapes 
with  admirabLe  force  of  colour,  and 
freedom  of  touch.  He  was  also  a 
tolerable  proficient  in  music,  and,  bat 
for  his  attention  to  other  pursuits,  pro- 
mised to  beeome  eminent,  both  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  that  art  With 
respect  to  nis  private  character,  his 
biographer  and  grandson,  Sir  William 
Young,  observes:  "  in  the  best  accepta- 
tion t^  duties  relative  to  eadi  situation 
of  life  in  which  be  was  engaged,  his 


own  writhigs,  and  the  wiitm^  of  thoit 
wlm  best  knew  him,  prove  bun  to  have 
been  the  finished  Chnstian,  gentleman^ 
and  scholar." 

Beddes  the  works  before-mentioned, 
Dr.  Tavlor  was  the  author  of  an  essay, 
entitled  ContempUtio  Phikisophica,  a 
very  mastt-rly  performance,  published 
by  Sir  WUliam  Young,  in  1793.  HU 
othit  papers,  in  tUSe  Philosophical 
Transactions,  are.  On  the  Ascent  of 
Water  between  Two  Glass  Planes ;  On 
the  Motion  of  a  Stretched  Striiw;  Me- 
thodns  Incrementoram ;  An  Aeoount 
of  an  Experiment  for  the  IXsoovery  of 
the  Law  of  Magnetic  Attraction ;  and 
his  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Linear 
Perspective. 


ROBERT    SIMSON. 


Robert  SIMSON  was  bom  of  a 
respectable  family,  in  tiie  county  of 
Lanark,  in  1687.  He  was  educated  al 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  «ome 
of  his  relations  were  professors;  and 
made  great  progress  in  every  branch  of 
learning,  particularly  philosophy  and 
theology.  He  was  accounted  one  of 
the  best  botanists  of  his  years ;  and  such 
was  his  proficiency  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, that  he  was  enabled  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  sick  reladon,  who  taught 
in  that  class.  He  studied  divinity,  vrith 
a  view  of  entering  into  the  churdi ;  but 
his  fondness  for  mathematics,  which, 
as  he  pursued  them,  increased  almost 
to  adoradon,  ended  in  his  determina^ 
tion  to  devote  himself  to  that  science 
altogether.  In  1711,  his  reputadon 
caused  him  to  be  elected 'renus  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  {  and.  about  the  same  time, 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  witn  Halley.  and  other 
eminent  men  of  that  period.  .  On  his 
returo,  he  applied  himself  to  the -duties 
of  his  professorship,  with  equal  ml 
for  the  interest  of  science  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  pupils. 

Dr.  Simson  had,  for  some  time, 
deeply  studied  the  works  of  the  andent 
geometers ;  and,  satisfied  with  demon* 
strating  truth  on  the  pure  principles 
laid  down  in  them,  had  psad,  com- 


paratively, little  Attention  to  the  modern 
mventions  of  fluxions  and  logarithms. 
With  the^e,  however,  some  of  his  post- 
liumous  papers  show  him  to  have  been 
fully  acquainted;  but  as  the  ancient 
geometrical  analysis  was  but  imperfectly 
known  to.iuan^,  he  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  enure  recovery  of  this  me- 
thod. He  first  undertook  the  reatora- 
Uon  of  Euclid's  Porisms,  from  the  scanty 
and  mutilated  account  of  that  work  in 
a  single  passage  of  Pappus,  a  oopv  of 
whose  mathematical  ooUecdons  had 
been  given  him  by  Dr.  Halley,  enriched 
with  his  own  notes.  Of  this  discovery, 
which  he  effeoed  as  eariy  as  1718,  he 
communicated  an  account  to  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1723,  in  which  year  it  was 
printed  in  the  Philoaophicu  Transac- 
tions. He  next  engaged  upoin  the 
Lod  Plani  of  ApoUonius,  and  com- 
pleted it  about  1738 ;  though,  in  his  own 
estimation,  so  imperfecthr,  that  he  with- 
held the  impression  for  some  years 
after  it  was  pnnted,  and  only  consented 
to  its  publication,  in  174(1^  at  the  earnest 
sotidtation  of  his  friends.  He,  how- 
ever, recalled  as  many  copies  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  purpose  of  recorrecting 
the  work ;  and  even  then  was  loth  to 
consider  it  a  perfect  restoration  of 
Apollonius.  About  the  same  time,  ap- 
peared his  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections ; 
which,  together  with  his  restoration    ' 


ill 


The  Lad,  wu  nccired  with  uninimaui 
approbation,  md  itainped  the  muthor 
>i  one  of  the  flnl  md  mail  elcgvni 
geometeii  of  ihe  ige.  Sdene*.  ho«- 
cTer,  ii,  ptrhap!,  leu  indebted  to  him 
for  iiiFW  Korlu,  tlian  for  hii  roiitutian 
of  Ihe  Blemcnti  and  Dais  b(  Eudid; 
■n  edilitin  vt  ubicfa  he  publiihed  aboiil 
IbereulTSS.  Thiiwuagreal  deiide- 
ntum  In  g«inieti7;  far  ■libough  other 
■alkon  had  atlempted  a  reuontion  of 
Ihe  dau  of  EuidM,  u  wu  but  partial,  in 
corapariwn  "iih  ihe  ample  restitution 
effected  bj  Dc.  Simion.  Few  incidenti 
varied  the  life  of  one  M  much  devoted 
to  ttudj  at  the  •uliject  of  our  memoir. 


ehambera,  «padoua  enough  fur  hi, 

furniture  than  hii  iniall  but  vsli 
library,  i»hitli  he  left  to  the  unlvei 
Hii  officuU  Kivgnl  acted  as  lalel, 

Beiidei  the  work*  in 
he  iHtored  The  Sectio  Deiermlnita  of 
ApidloDiiu,  which  wa>  publiibed  alter 

hii  death,  along  with  the  work  on  Ihe 
Porismi  of  Euclid,  at  the  eipenie  of 

wrliinn    hai  been  publiihed   bj    Dr. 
Trail,  In  Dne<iiu>rlo  VDlume. 


UARTIN    FOLKES. 


This  gemleman,  one  of  the  nuMt  dii- 
ilnguiibcd  pronioien  of  idenlilic  luiow- 
l«l^,  of  hit  day,  wu  Ifae  ion  of  a  bar- 


luilion  of  Mr.  Cinpel,  aephew  of  Ihe 
celebnled  Lewit  CappeL    In  liii  teien- 

Hal],Canibrfdge,  where  lie  diilinEniihed 


quenily  elected  Into  ih«  cmindl  of  thi 
Societjj  and,  in  1T13,  he  wai  nom) 
nated,  by  Sir  tuar,  who  enterlaiiied  ] 

tonT^™}^!  Mr.  FolkH  wai  a  a"i 
date  Ibr  ibc  preiidentahip.  whicli  wai 


Ibe  tHo  following  ;ean,  in  Italy, 
It  be  derated  the  pnntdpal  portion 


le  prciented  the  Sodel; 


uueii,  lubiequviitly  printed  a  table  of 
all  Ihe  Engluh  gold  colni  with  whic' 
he  had  preiented  Ihem.  Among  othi 
paper*,  which  lie  communicated  (o  It 
llayil  Society,  were,  Rcmarki  on  tl 
Standard  Meature,  preierved  In  tl: 
capiiol  nf  Rome ;  and  a  Model  of  t 
Andent  Sbhere,  preierTed  In  (he  Fai 

wat  publiihed  in  Dr.  Bentley'i  edllio 
ofMUliui. 

In  IT3B,  Mr.  Folket  itltiied  Pari 
where  be  wtj  treated  wiib  markc 
reipect  by  all  the  literary  and  tcienul 
latani  of  that  meiropobi.  On  Ibe  n 
ilgnaiion  of  Sir  Kan>  Sloane.  in  174,, 
'  ■  ■  '         °  the  Royal 


irolled,  in  Ihe  lo 


horlly  alter 
1  of  Dr. 
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one  of  the  eight  ibraicn  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
In  1745,  appeared  his  valuable  work, 
entitled  A  Table  of  English  Silver 
Coins,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  Present  Time,  with  their  weights, 
intrinsic  values,  and  some  remarks 
upon  the  several  pieoes.  At  the  same 
time,  he  reprinted  his  Table  of  Gold 
Coins,  and  mtended  to  have  illustrated 
both  with  plates,  but  his  death  pre- 
vented their  publication  by  himself. 
They  were  subsequently  purchased, 
and  published,  in  a  new  edition  of  the 
work,  by  the  Antiquarian  Society.  Of 
this  body,  Mr.  Folkes  became  presi- 
dent, and  he  was  aUo  honoured  with 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  by  both  univer- 
sities, some  time  previous  to  his  de- 
cease, which  took  place  in  1754.  The 
cause  of  it  was  palsy,  repeated  attacks 


of  which,  had,  a  short  time  previous  to 
his  death,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
his  mental  friculties. 

Mr.  Folket  appears  to  have  attained 
a  very  unusual  aegree  of  eminence  in 
the  sdentifle  worid,  considering  that  he 
benefitted  it  by  no  new  discovery.  He 
was  principally  skilled  in  the  eluadation 
of  tne  intriiMic  subjects  of  weights, 
coins,  and  measures ;  out  was  an  s«tife 
promoter  of  every  species  of  curious 
and  useful  knowledge.  He  left  a  large 
and  valuable  cabinet  and  library,  which 
was  sold  bv  public  auction.  Besides 
the  works  before- mentioned,  he  com- 
municated a  variety  of  papers  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  displaying 
oonriderable  deduce  of  style  and  ex- 
tent of  informauon.  His  private  cha- 
racter is  said  to  have  been  extremely 
estimable. 


JAMES   BRADLEY. 


This  eminent  astronomer  was  bom 
at  Shireborn,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the 
year  1692.  His  life,  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  science,  affords  but  few  in- 
cidents for  the  biographer.  He  received 
the  first  part  of  his  education  at  a 
boarding-school  in  Northleach,  and 
being  intended  for  the  church,  was  sent 
to  Ballol  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  admitted  a  commoner,  on  the  15th 
of  March,  1710.  He  graduated  B.A. 
in  1714,  M.A.  in  171/,  and  received 
ordination  as  deacon,  from  the  Bishop 
of  London,  on  the  84ch  of  May,  1719. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  obtained  priest's 
orders  from  the  Buhop  of  Hereford, 
who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  presented  him  to  the  vicarage 
of  Bridstow,  in  Herefordshire. 

Bradley  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
risen  to  eminence  in  the  church,  by  his 
own  talents,  aad  the  patronage  of  his 
friends,  had  not  his  early  predilection 
for  the  science  of  astronomy  given  his 
mind  a  diffbent  turn.  To  enable  him 
to  pursue  this  uninterruptedly,  Mr. 
Molyneux,  then  secretary  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  distinguished  for  his  sue- 
cessftd  cultivation  of  optics  and  astro- 
nnmv.  procurtd  for  him  the  sinecure 
'  of  Landewy  Welfi7,  in  Pem- 


brokeshire, to  which  he  was  admitted 
a  few  months  after  he  had  taken  priest's 
orders. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Wan- 
stead,  in  Essex,  with  his  uncle,  Dr. 
Pound,  to  whom  he  sometimes  offi- 
ciated as  curate,  that  Bradley  com- 
menced those  observations,  which  after- 
wards conducted  him  to  some  of  the 
finest  discoveries  of  which  the  science 
of  astronomy  can  boast  He  soon  began 
to  attract  the  notice  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Society; 
and  Lord  Macdesfieid,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Dr.  Halley,  and  others,  were  amongst 
those  who  jwrticularly  encouraged  him. 

On  the  Slst  of  October,  1721,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Keill,  as 
Savilian  professor  of  astronomy ;  and, 
on  his  acopptance  of  this  office,  re- 
signed his  livings,  both  of  Bridstow  and 
Landewy.  In  1724,  he  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  his  observations  on 
the  comet  of  1723;  and,  in  1726,  his 
observations  on  some  eclipses  of  Ju- 
piter's satellites ;  neither  papers  pos- 
sessing any  other  merit  than  the  accu- 
racy with  which  the  observations  were 
made. 

He  was,  however,  not  long  in  makine 
a   very   important  discovery,  that  of 
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the  aberration  of  the  eekitial  bodies. 
Hii  theory  upoa  this  tuUect  was  pub* 
Ushed  in  •  the  Philosophical  Tmns- 
actions  for  1728,  and  extended  the 
fiune  of  the  amhor  all  over  Borope, 
as  an  accurate  obsenrer,  and  profound 
philosopher.  A  very  brief  aceount  of 
It  must  suiBee  here.  Having  deter- 
mined the  law  of  the  variation  in  the 
motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  Dr.  Bradley 
was  at  first  inclined  to  attribnte  it  to 
the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis;  but 
immediately  abandoned  this  hypothesis, 
upon  seeing  itiat  stars  which,  ran  the 
equality  of  their  polar  distanees,  ought 
to  have  had  tlie  same  nutation,  sus- 
tained very  difierent  clianges  of  de- 
clination. He  had  been  some  time 
making  observations  with  Graham's 
instrument,  without  the  desired  efibct, 
when  the  discover}*  of  Roemer,  coiuxm- 
ing  the  successive  propagation  of  light, 
came  into  his  mind.  He  then  insuntly 
saw,  that  all  the  phenomena  which  he 
had  observed,  might  be  occasioned  by 
the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
combined  with  the  successive  propaga- 
tion of  light 

In  17^,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr. Whiteside,  as  lecturer  in  astronomy 
and  experimental  philosophy,  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  and,  in  1737,  he 
published  his  Observations  on  the  Comet 
which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of 
that  year.  Halley,  who  was  the  astro- 
nomer-royal at  Green widi,  and  now 
growing  old,  offered  to  resign  his  ^tna- 
on  in  favour  of  the  subject  of  our  me- 
moir ;  but  his  death  took  place  before 
the  arrangement  could  be  enbcted.  On 
that  event,  however,  which  occurred  in 
February,  174S,  Bradley  was  appointed 
his  successor,  through  the  influenoe  of 
the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  created  D.  D.  by  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  had  not  long 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  ap- 
pointment, before  he  made  such  obser- 
vations as  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  his 
important  discoveir  of  the  nuution  of 
the  earth's  axis.  Tnis  he  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1745,  in  a 
letter  addrMsed  to  the  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field, which  is  said  to  be  equally  re- 
markable for  its  philosophical  precision, 
and  for  the  simplicity  and  modesty  with 
which  it  is  written.  His  discovery  was 
rewarded  by  the  Ro]r*l  Society's  annual 
goldiDedaL 


.  He  now  turned  Us  attentSoo  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  instruments  in 
the  Royal  Observatorv  at  Greenwichr 
it  being  his  opinion  that,  **  as  we  ad- 
vance in  the  means  of  making  more 
lUce  inquiries,  new  points  generally 
ofier  themselves,  that  demand  our  atten- 
tion." In  consequence  of  his  represen- 
tation, a  sum  of  £lfiOO  vras  granted, 
in  174iB,  to  be  expended  on  astronomical 
apparatus,  whicn.  under  his  superin- 
tendence, with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
John  Bird,  and  Mr.  Graham,  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  perfect  in  Europe. 
Among  other  iiutruments  which  weve 
set  up  at  the  observatory,  was  the  new 
naval  quadrant,  of  which  he  afterwards 
made  such  important  use.  In  1748,  he 
was  chosen  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Roval  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ; 
and,  about  the  same  time,  he  became 
entitled  to  Bbhop  Crew's  benefaction 
of  £S0  a-year  to  the  lecturer  in  expe- 
rimental philosophy  at  Oxford.  In 
1751,  he  was  offered  the  valuable  living 
of  Greenwich,  but  he  conscientiously 
declined  it :  alleging,  that  the  duty  of 
a  pastor  was  incompatible  with  his 
other  studies  and  engagements.  The 
king  was  so  pleased  with  this  instance 
of  his  integnty,  that  he  immediately 
granted  him  a  pension  of  £250  a-vear, 
which  has  since  been  regularly  psSd  to 
the  astronomer-royal.  In  1752,  ne  was 
elected  one  of  the  council  of  the  Roy^ 
Society;  in  1754,  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburgh, 
by  diploma,  from  the  whole  body ;  and, 
in  1/57,  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Bolo«ia.  He 
was  subsequently  chosen  into  the  Prus- 
sian Academy  of  Sdeitce  and  Belles 
Lettres  at  Berlin.  He  pursued  his 
studies  with  such  unabated  rieour,  that, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  ne  began 
to  fear  that  he  should  survive  hb  ra- 
tional faculties.  He  died,  however, 
witliout  having  experienced  this  cala- 
mity, on  the  13th  of  July,  1762,  at 
Chiuford,  in  Gloucestershire.  He  was 
a  widower  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
having  left  one  daughter  by  his  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1744. 

**  The  public  character  of  Dr.  Brad- 
ley," says  one  of  his  bio^phers,  **  as 
a  man  of  science  and  discernment,  is 
vrell  established  by  his  works.  His 
private  character  was  in  evenr  respect 
estinMJI>le.     Temperate   in  his  enjoy- 
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ments,  mild  and  benevolent  in  hia  dis- 
position, indifferent  to  the  calls  of 
wealtli,  distinction,  and  even  of  fame ; 
he  was  indebted  to  his  uncommon 
merit  alone  for  the  fnendship  and  regard 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time. 
His  manner  was  engaging  and  com- 
municative ;  and  his  uin|(uage,  in  con- 
versation, clear,  imprtrssive,  and  fluent, 
though  he  was  rather  more  disposed  to 
listen  than  to  speak.  That  ue  pub- 
lished so  little,  may,  perhaps, be  ascribed 
to  his  scnipulous  accuracy,  which  ren- 
dered him  diffident,  or,  more  probably, 
to  the  calm  and  placid  temper  of  his 
mind,  which  did  not  stronely  urge  him 
to  solicit  that  attention    he   could  at 

Cleasure  command."  Dr.  Bradley  left 
ehind  him  no  less  than  thirteen  folio, 
and  two  quarto,  volumes,  in  manu- 
script, of  observations  made,  by  him  at 


the  Royal  Observatory.  These,  afttr 
having  been  for  some  time  deuuned 
by  his  representatives,  were  presented 
to  Lord  North,  and,  by  him,  to  Che 
University  of  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
chancellor,  on  condition  of  their  print- 
ing and  publishing  them.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1798,  that  any  part  of  the 
work  appeared,  when  tlie  first  volume 
was  published,  under  the  title  of  Astro- 
nomical Observations  made  at  tiie  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  from  the 
year  1756  to  the  year  1762.  The  tables 
contained  in  it  are,  observed  transits  of 
the  sun,  planets,  and  fixed  stars,  from 
the  xenitli  souttiward ;  meridional  dis- 
tances of  the  fixed  stars,  from  the  xenith 
northward;  with  xenith  sector,  and 
likewise  apparent  right  ascensions :  the 
whole  comprising  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  pages. 


GEORGE  EDWARDS. 


This  eminent  naturalist  was  bom  at 
West  Ham,  in  Essex,  in  1693;  and 
being  destined  for  a  commercial  life, 
was  placed  with  a  tradesman  in  Lon- 
don. His  master  happening  to  be  a  man 
of  learning,  young  Edwards  derived 
much  benefit  from  his  sodetv;  which 
circumstance,  together  with  that  of  his 
apartment  being  made  the  repository 
of  the  library  of  a  deceased  phydcian, 
gave  him  an  inclination  for  literature, 
and  a  turn  for  sdentiflc  inquiry.  His 
tastes  were,  probably,  encouraged  by 
his  parents,  as,  upon  his  exprnsing  a 
determination  to  quit  trade,  he  was 
furnished  with  the  means  of  travelling 
abroad,  and  of  otherwise  improving  his 
growing  partiality  for  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture and  art.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  applied  himself,  with  ^reat  assiduity, 
to  the  study  of  natural  history,  particu- 
larly ornithology,  the  subjects  of  which 
he  drew  with  singular  correctness.  His 
performances  were  universally  admired, 
and  by  the  prices  which  they  obtained, 
lie  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  more  than 
decent  subsistence.  His  ac<fu^ntance 
was  now  sought  b^  many  eminent  men 
of  science;  and,  in  1733,  tiie  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  procured 
him  the  place  of  librarian  to  the  Col- 


lege of  Physicians.  Here  he  had  com- 
fortable apartments,  and  access  to  a 
lar^  collection  of  books,  by  consulting 
which,  he  was  enabled  to  make  consi- 
derable imnrovement  in  his  favourite 
pursuit.  The  result  of  his  labours  ajp- 
peared  in  1743,  when  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  hu  Historv  of  Birds,  in 

?|uarto,  with  fifty-two  coloured  plates, 
rom  original  drawings,  and  full  de- 
scriptions in  French  and  English.  Three 
more  volumes  of  this  magnificent  work, 
which  the  author  dedicated  to  God, 
with  all  the  usual  formularies,  appeared 
successively,  in  1747,  1750,  and  1751. 
The  last  was  not  confined  to  birds,  but 
contained  also  sixteen  plates  of  ser- 

fents,  fishes,  and  insects.  In  1758, 
760,  and  1763,  he  published,  in  suc- 
cessive parts,  as  supplementary  to  the 
above  work,  his  Gleanings  of  Natural 
Historv,  consisting  of  coloured  plates  of 
birds,  nshes,  insects,  and  plants,  most  of 
them  nondescripts.    His  labours  alto- 

5 ether  comprise  upwards  of  six  hun- 
red  subjects  in  natural  history,  first 
delineated  and  described  by  himself. 
These  publications  extended  hia  re- 

Euution  among  the  votaries  of  natural 
Istory  in   all  parts  of  the   civilised 
world ;  and,  among  others  to  whom  he 
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known,  the  illtiftriout  Lianaeus 
not  oaly  eorrnponded  with  him,  but 
completed  the  general  index  to  hit 
troru,  according  to  Edwards's  syttem. 
The  Coj^cian  m^hU  was  awarded  to  him 
by  the  Royal  Society,  in  1750,  for  his 
Historr  of  Birds ;  and,  in  1757,  he  was 
dectea  a  member  of  that  body.  He  was 
also  aggregated  to  several  of  the  learned 
aorieties  m  different  parts  of  Europe. 
In  1700,  having  previously  disposed  of 
his  immense  collection  of  drawings  to 
Lord  Bote,  he  resigned  his  office  of 
librarian  at  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  retired  to  Plaistow,  in  Essex.  His 
but  publication,  which  consisted  of 
miscnlaneous  pieces,  chicflv  collected 
from  the  prefaces  and  introductions  to 


his  books,  appeared  in  1770,  under  the 
title  of  Ewavs.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  was  severely  afflicted, 
having,  at  the  same  time,  to  endure  the 
agonies. of  the  stone,  and  of  a  cancer, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  one 
eye.  He  bore,  with  great  fortitude  and 
resignation,  his  sufferings,  which  were 
terminated  by  his  death,  in  July,  1773. 
Books  and  conversation  formed  his 
chief  amusement  in  his  later  years.  In 
mixed  company,  his  diffidence  and 
humility  prevented  him  from  shining, 
but  with  nis  intimate  friends  few  could 
be  more  entertaining  or  communicative. 
Besides  the  works  before- mentioned,  he 
contributed  several  papers  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 


JOHN    HARRISON. 


This  celebrated  mechanic  was  the  son 
of  a  carpenter,  at  Foulby,  near  Pontefract, 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  bgrn,  in  the 
year  1093.  He  received  but  a  very  Umited 
education,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able, 
assbted  his  &ther  in  his  business,  which 
comprehended  the  occasional  survev  of 
land,  and  repairing  of  clocks  and  watches. 
For  this  latter  department  he  evinced  a 
particular  predilection ;  and,  as  early  as 
nis  sixth  year,  when  he  lay  sick  of  the 
small -pox,  is  said  to  have  amused  him- 
self in  bed,  for  hours,  by  watching  the 
movement  of  a  jmall  time-piece,  which 
was  placed  open  upon  his  piUow.  In 
1700,  he  removed,  with  his  &ther,  to 
Barrow,  near  Barton-upon-H  umber,  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  his  thirst  after  in- 
formation developed  itself  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  He  frequently  sat  up 
whole  nights,  employed  m  writing  or 
drawing;  and  having  been  lent  a  manu- 
script copy  of  Proressor  Saunderson's 
lectures,  ne  carefully  and  neatly  trans- 
cribed them,  together  with  all  the  dia- 
grams. With  a  mind  so  inquiring,  and 
a  genius  totall)r  unfettereo,  Harrison 
found  his  energies  rather  invigorated, 
than  weakened,  by  the  want  of  educa- 
tion. In  1726,  he  had  attained  to  such 
skill  in  horology,  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
struct two  wooden  clocks,  with  an 
escapement  and  compound  pendulum 
of  ma  own  invention :  they  surpassed 


everything  of  the  kind  then  made, 
and  scarcely  erred  a  second  in  a  month. 
This  success  probably  induced  Mr. 
Harrison  to  attempt  to  gain  the  reward 
of  iC20,000,  which  government  were 
empowered,  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
passed  in  the  fourteenth  of  Queen  Anne, 
to  offer  for  discovering  the  longitude. 
He,  accordingly,  made  drawings  of  a  ma- 
chine he  had  planned  for  tiiis  purpose ; 
and,  in  1728,  came  to  London,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  Dr.  Halley,  then  astro- 
nomer-royaL  Dr.  Halley  referred  him 
to  Mr.  George  Graham,  by  whose  ad- 
vice he  returned  home,  completed,  and 
made  trial  of,  his  machine,  during  very 
bad  weather,  upon  the  river  Humber, 
and,  in  1735,  came  back  with  it  to  tlie 
metropolis.  It  was  examined  by  the 
Royal  Society,  who  subscribed  a  fitvour- 
able  certificate  of  its  properties ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  it  was  put  on  board 
of  a  man-of-war,  in  1736,  and  sent,  with 
the  maker,  on  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  and 
back,  to  make  trial  of  its  exactness. 
He  was  enabled  to  correct  the  dead- 
reckoning  nearly  a  degree  and  a  half, 
and  received,  in  the  foUowuig  year,  a  re- 
ward of  £500  from  the  commissioners 
of  the  longitude,  who  recommended  him 
to  proceed  with  the  improvement  of  hia 
time-piece.  He  completed  a  second  in 
1739,  of  simpler  construction  and  greater 
accuracy :  qualities  which  were  stiU  more 
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predominant  in  his  third  machine,  which 
erred  only  three  or  four  seconds  in  a 
week.  It  procured  him  the  Royal  So- 
ciety's annual  ^Id  medal,  and  he  con- 
sidered it  the  fi«  j)lut  ulira  of  his  art ; 
but  further  experiments  convinced  him 
that  it  was  possible  to  achieve  still 
greater  perfection.  This  he  attempted  in 
a  fourth  time-keeper,  which  he  finished 
in  1759,  in  the  form  of  a  pocket-watch, 
about  six  inches  in  diameter.  A  trial 
of  its  accuracy  was  made  in  two  voyages, 
which  his  son  took  with  it,  to  the  West 
Indies;  and  as  it  corrected,  in  both 
Toya^.  the  longitude  within  the  limits 
required  by  Queen  Anne's  act,  Mr. 
Harrison  applied  to  parliament  for  the 
reward  of  £20,000.  Half  of  it  was  paid 
to  him  in  1765,  and  he  subsequently 
received  the  remainder,  but  not  without 
some  trouble  and  repeated  applications. 
"  This  delay,"  says  tiis  biographer,  **  in 
issuing  to  him  his  full  reward,  originated 
in  the  anxiety  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  longitude  to  do  justice  to  the  public, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  encouraged 
merit  in  an  individual;  by  obtaining 
from  the  inventor  a  full  and  clear  dis- 
covery of  the  principles  on  which  his 
time-piece  was  constructed,  and  by  hav- 
ing it  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  they 
were  such  as  rendered  it  of  general  use, 
by  enabling  other  artificers,  with  rea- 
sonable skill,  in  reasonable  time,  and  at 
a  reasonable  expense,  to  make  similar 
machines." 

Mr.  Harrison  received  altogether  the 
sum  of  £24,000  from  the  board  of  lon- 
gitude, besides  several  hundred  pounds 
n-om  the  East  India  Company.    The 


accuracy  of  his  fourth  macbinie,  which 
is  emphatically  called  Harrison's  time- 
keeper, was  further  proved  by  a  dupli* 
cate  of  it,  constructed  by  Mr.  Kendal, 
which,  during  a  three  years'  circumna- 
vigation of  the  globe,  by  Captain  Cook, 
answered  as  well  as  the  originaL  The 
subject  of  our  memoir  employed  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  making  a  fifth 
time-keeper,  which  was  tried  for  ten 
weeks,  at  the  King's  Observatory  at 
Richmond,  in  1772,  and  found  to  en- 
only  four  seconds  and  a  half  in  that 
time.  Its  ingenious  constructor  died  at 
London,  in  1776,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Harrison  never  became  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  possessed  little  know- 
ledge of  other  subjects  be«dei  mecha- 
nics, on  which  he  conversed  with  clear- 
ness, precision,  and  modesty.  From  the 
peculiar  and  uncouth  phraseolo^,  how- 
ever, in  his  Description  concerning ^luch 
Mechanism  as  will  afibrd  a  nice  or 
true  Mensuration  of  Time,  &c.,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  he  found  some  difficultv  in 
expressing  his  ideas  in  writing.  I'his 
work  includes  an  account  of  his  new 
musical  scale,  or  mechanical  division  of 
the  octave,  according  to  the  proportion 
which  the  radius  and  diameter  of  a  circle 
have  respectively  to  the  circumference. 
Mr.  Harrison  had  a  delicate  musical  ear, 
and,  in  his  vouth,  was  the  leader  of  a 
distinguished  band  of  church  singers. 
Some  experiments  which  he  made  on 
sound,  and  a  curious  monochord  of  bis 
own  improvement,  are  said  to  have  been 
equally  accurate  with  those  in  which  he 
was  engaged  for  the  mensuration  of  time. 


FRANCIS  HUTCHESON. 


Francis  hutcheson,  son  of  a 

dissentinff  minister,  was  bom  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  in  1694.  After  a  pre- 
vious course  of  education,  he,  in  1/10, 
entered  a  student  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  studied  the  classics, 
philosophy,  and  divinitj[,  for  six  years. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  among  the  dis- 
senters, and  was  about  to  accept  the 
pastorship  of  a  congregation,  when  he 
received  an  invitation  to  set  up  an  aca- 
demy at  Dublin.    Here  his  accomplish- 


ments soon  procured  him  the  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  of  many  persons 
distinguished  for  their  rank  ana  learn- 
ing, and,  in  particular,  of  Lord  Moles- 
worth.  This  nobleman  is  said  to  have 
assisted  him  in  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  which  ap- 
peared in  1725,  without  the  author's 
name.  The  work  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  the  literary  world,  and  Lord 
Granville,  then  lord-lieutenant,  was  so 
struck  with  its  merits,  that  he  sent  to 
his  bookseller  to  inquire  who  the  writer 
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WM,  and  left  a  letter  to  be  conveyed  to 
him.  Mr.  Hutdieton  was  shortly  after- 
wards introduced  to  his  k>rdshij|»,  who» 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  ▼ice- 
royalty,  treated  him  with  particular 
marks'of  £uniliarity  and  esteem.  Either 
the  talents,  however,  or  the  reputation 
of  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  raised  him 
enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and  he  was 
twice  prosecuted  in  the  Archiepiscopal 
court,  for  undertaking  the  instruction  of 
youth,  without  having  subscribed  to  the 
ecclesiastical  canons,  or  obtuned  a  li- 
cense from  the  bishop.  Both  attempts 
fiuled,  in  consMoence  of  the  friendship 
of  Archbishop  Kbg  towards  Hutcheson. 
He  was  also  much  esteemed  by  the  pri- 
mate, Dr.  Boulter,  from  whom  he  pro- 
cared  the  donation  of  a  yearly  fund,  for 
an  eihibitioner,  to  be  educated  to  any 
of  the  learned  professions  at  Glasgow. 

In  1728,  he  published  his  TreaUse  of 
the  Passions,  «c.,  a  work  which  was 
scarcely  less  admired  than  his  former 
one,  even  by  those  who  were  opposed 
to  his  philosophy.  In  the  same  year, 
some  letters,  signed  Philaretus,  appeared 
in  The  London  Journal,  calling  in  Ques- 
tion some  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  his 
Imnury,  &&,  which,  together  with  our 
autnor's  answers,  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  pamphlet  In  1729, 
he  received  an  invitation  to  ftU  the  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  which  ne  accepted,  and,  al>out 
the  same  time,  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
ffree  of  LL.D.  Had  he  remained  in 
Ireland,  it  is  probable  that  his  friends 
might  have  obtained  him  preferment, 
as  they  had  neither  want  ot  inclination 
nor  power  to  serve  him ;  but  **  he  had 

Erivate  reasons,**  says  his  bic^rapher, 
^r.  Leechman,  *'  which  determinea  him 
neither  to  seek  promotion,  nor  to  en- 
courage the  most  probable  schemes  pro- 
posed to  him  for  obtaining  it" 

As  a  lecturer,  Dr.  Hutcheson  amply 
sustained  his  own  reputation,  and 
reaUxed  the  expectations  iliat  had  been 
formed  of  him.    Pupils  flocked  to  him 


from  all  parts  of  England  and  Ireland ; 
and  the  credit  of  the  university  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  he  performed  his  duties. 
He  died,  universally  resjpected  and  la- 
mented, in  1747,  in  the  nfty-third  year 
of  his  age. 

One  of  Dr.  Hutcheson's  most  cele- 
brated works  did  not  appear  till  1775, 
when  his  son,  Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson, 
published,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  his 
System  of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  work 
is'divided  into  three  parts:  in  the  first  of 
which,  the  author  endeavours  to  develope 
the  several  principles  of  the  human  mind, 
as  united  m  a  moral  constitution,  and 
from  thence  to  point  out  the  origin  of 
our  ideas  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  of 
our  sense  of  duty,  or  moral  obligation. 
This  leads  him  to  the  irujuiry  of  what 
must  be  the  supreme  happmess  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  in  the  second  and  third  part, 
he  goes  on  to  deduce  the  particular  laws 
of  nature,  or  rules  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served for  promoting  the  general  good, 
m  our  common  intercourse  with  one 
another  as  members  of  society.  His 
leading  philosophical  doctrine  is,  that 
we  have  a  moral  sense  implanted  in  our 
natures,  or  an  instinct,  like  that  of  self- 
preservation,  which,  independently  of 
any  arguments  taken  from  the  reason- 
ableness and  advantages  of  any  action, 
leads  us  to  perform  it  ourselves,  or  to 
approve  it  when  performed  1>y  others. 

The  various  abilities  and  talents  of 
Dr.  Hutcheson  were  united  with  the 
highest  integrity  of  mind,  and  the  most 
amiable  and  engaging  disposition.  His 
conversation  has  been  called,  hj  one  of 
his  bifwraphers,  a  school  of  virtue  to 
those  who  liad  the  happiness  to  enjoy 
it.  "  A  remarkable  vivacity,"  adds  the 
same  authority,  *'  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, a  perpetual  flow  of  cheerful- 
ness and  good-will,  and  a  visible  air  of 
inward  happiness,  made  him  the  life 
and  genius  of  society,  and  spread  an 
enlivening  influence  everywhere  around 
him." 


EDMUND  STONE. 


This  distinguished  and  ingenious 
self-taught  mathematician,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Argyleshire, 


but  the  precise  place  of  his  birth  is  not 
known.  He  Is  said  to  have  reached  an 
advanced  age  in  1760,  and  would  seem 
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to  have  beea  bom,  therefore,  tome 
time  preriout  to  the  oommenoement  of 
the  leventeenth  century.  A  very  in- 
terettinff  tccount  of  hif  emrly  life  is  to 
be  found  in  a  letter  preftzed  to  a  French 
traniladon  of  one  of  hit  wmrki,  from 
the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  author  of  the 
Travels  of  Cyrus  to  Father  Castel,  a 
Jesuit,  at  Paris,  and  pubUshed  in  the 
Memoires  de  Trevoux.  From  this,  it 
appears  that  Stone's  father  was  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Arysloj  and  his  son 
was,  probablv,  one  of  his  atsiatants  in 
the  service  ot  that  nobleman. 

The  sul^ect  of  our  memoir  had  ar« 
rived  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  the 
duke,  walking,  one  day,  in  his  prden, 
saw  lying  upon  the  grass  a  Latin  copy 
of  Newton's  Frindpia,  and,  concluding 
it  belonged  to  his  own  library,  directed 
it  to  be  carried  back  and  placed  there. 
This  was  about  to  be  done,  when 
Stone,  stepping  forward,  claimed  the 
book  as  his  own.  **  Tours  ?"  re- 
plied the  duke ;  **  do  vou  understand 
seometry,  Latin,  and  Newton  ?"  "1 
Know  a  little  of  them,"  answered  Stone, 
modesdy.  The  duke  then  entered  into 
pardcular  conversation  with  him,  and 
requested  to  know  how  he  had  ob- 
tained  his  present  knowledge.  **  A 
servant,**  said  Stone,  **  taught  me,  ten 
vears  since,  to  read.  Does  one  need  to 
know  any  thing  more  than  the  twenty- 
four  letters,  in  order  to  know  every 
thing  else  that  one  wishes?"  The 
duke's  curiosity  was  redoubled,  and 
sitting  down  on  a  bank  with  Stone, 
the  utter,  at  his  request,  thus  pro- 
ceeded in  his  account  of  himself: — 
"  I  first  learned  to  read:  the  masons 
were  then  at  work  upon  your  house. 
1  approached  them,  one  day,  and  ob- 
served that  the  architect  used  a  rule 
and  compasses,  and  that  he  made 
calculations.  I  inquired  what  might 
be  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  things, 
and  I  was  inlbrmed  that  there  was  a 
science  called  arithmetic  1  purchaved 
a  book  of  arithmetic,  and  I  learned  it 
I  was  told  there  was  another  science, 
called  geometry:  I  bought  the  neces- 
sary books,  and  I  learned  geometry. 
By  reading,  I  found  that  there  were 
ffood  boou  in  these  two  sciences  in 
Latin :  I  bought  a  diaionary,  and  1 
learned  Latin.  I  understood,  also,  that 
there  were  general  books  of  the  same 
kind  in  French :  I  bought  a  <Uctionary, 


and  I  learned  French.  And  this,  my 
lord,  is  what  1  have  done :  it  seems  to 
me,  that  we  may  learn  every  thing  when 
we  know  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the 
alphabet" 

The  duke  now  determined  to  draw 
Stone  from  his  obscurity,  and  imme- 
diately orovided  him  with  an  employ- 
ment which  left  him  in  possession  of 
ample  time  to  follow  his  favourite  pur- 
suits. He,  shortly  afterwards,  came  to 
London,  and  published  there,  in  1723, 
his  first  work,  A  Treatise  on  Mathe- 
matical Instruments,  chieflv  translated 
fipom  the  French.  In  1725,  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  appeared 
his  Mathematical  Dictionary,  in  1730, 
he  published  A  Treatise  on  Fluxions; 
the  direct  method  is  a  translation  from 
the  French  of  the  Marquis  de  1'  Ho- 
pital'i  Analyse  des  Infinements  Petits ; 
and  the  inverse  method  was  supplied 
by  Stone  himself.  In  1731,  he  gave  a 
neat  and  useful  edition  of  the  Elements 
of  Euclid,  with  an  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Euclid,  and  a  defence 
of  hb  Elements  against  modem  ob- 
jectors. Some  smaller  works  came 
from  his  pen,  which  he  communicated, 
together  with  an  account  of  two 
species  of  the  third  order,  not  men- 
tioned by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  or  Mr. 
Stirling,  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society.  After  the  year  1742, 
his  name  was  omitted  in  the  list  of 
this  body,  in  consequence,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  his  inability  to  pay  the  usual 
annual  contribution.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  he  passed  his  latter  days,  we 
have  no  precise  account ;  but  he  would 
seem  to  have  died  in  neglect  and 
poverty,  as  a  writer  in  The>  Critical 
Review  for  1760,  describes  him,  not- 
withstanding his  universally  acknow- 
ledged abilities,  and  his  uncontested 
services  to  the  public,  as  "  living,  at  an 
advanced  age,  unrewarded,  except  by  a 
mean  employment  that  reflects  dis- 
honour on  the  donors."  His  death 
took  place  in  1768. 

Stone  possessed  a  simple,  ingenuous, 
and  upright  character,  and  an  ardent 
and  disinterested  attachment  to  science, 
though  his  knowled^  was  somewhat 
superficial,  and  his  pnndpal  work  con- 
tains many  errors.  His  want  of  depth 
and  solidity  waf,  probably,  owing  to 
the  rapid  and  unassisted  manner  in 
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which  he  panned  his  ttudiet,  by  which 
lie  eontneted  a  habit  of  predpiute 
proeednre,  and  vague  ana  unphilo- 
■ophic  thmking,  in  §X\  his  speciilations. 
Uu  style  was  altogether  suoi  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  self-taught 
genius.  In  the  second  edidon  of  his 
lMN>k  on  Mathematical  Instruments, 
published  in  1760,  he  has  the  following 
passage:—"  The  plants  and  trees  of  the 
garden  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  culti- 
vated by  the  dung  of  ambition,  and 
nourished  with  the  waters  of  interest, 
are  very  subject  to  be  blasted  by  the 
winds  of  error,  and  sometimes  stunted 
by  the  weeds  of  imposition.''  Upon 
the  whole,  says  a  writer  in  The  Library 


of  Bntertaininc  Knowledge,  Stone  seems 
*'  to  have  haa  radwr  a  quick  and  ac- 
tive,  than  either  a  verv  profound  or  a 
very  acute  understanding;"  and,  as  a 
proof  of  the  unphilosophical  nature  of 
some  of  his  speculations,  the  same  au* 
thoritv  notioes  that  contained  in  the  last 
work  be  gave  to  the  world^  **  in  which 
he  attempts  to  expose  the  insufBciency 
of  the  proofs  on  which  the  sphericu 
form  of  the  earth  has  been  assumed, 
arguing,  with  incredible  absurdity,  that 
it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  an  angular 
figure ;  as  if  the  waters  of  the  sea,  for 
example,  could  any  where  maintain 
themselves  in  a  position  like  that  of  the 
rafters  of  a  house." 


JOHN  BEVIS. 


I 


John  BBVIS,  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
who  expended  great  part  of  his  fortune 
in  the  service  of  King  William,  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  was  bom  near 
Old  Sarum,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1695.  He 
was  sent  to  complete  his  education  at 
Christ's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  stu- 
died medicine  (for  which  profession  he 
was  intended),  astronomy,  and  optics. 
Having  taken  his  degree  of  M.D.,  he 
left  the  university  for  the  continent; 
and,  after  making  a  tour  through  Prance 
and  Italy,  returned  to  Enmmd,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  nis  profes- 
sion in  London.  Astronomy,  however, 
still  continued  to  occupy  much  of  his 
time ;  and  lifter  his  removal  to  Stoke 
Newington,  where  he  had  built  an  ob- 
servatory, it  may  be  said  to  ba%e 
formed  his  chief  pursuit.  Here  he 
carried  on  his  researches  with  indefo- 
tigable  seal ;  and,  from  the  volume  he 
published,'  containing  an  account  of 
them,  it  appears  tha^  in  the  course  of 
a  night,  be  frequently  observed  the 
transits  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  stars. 
In  1745,  he  undertook  to  arrange  and 
publish,  by  subscription,  a  work,  en- 
titled Uranographia  Britanuica,  or  an 
Exact  View  of  the  Heavens,  on  fifty- 
two  plates,  similar  to  that  of  Bayer,  re- 
8 resenting  the  constellations  and  all  the 
xed  stars  tiiat  had  been  obeerved  by 
astronomers,  together  with  a  conuder- 
able  number  that  had  been  observed 


only  by  himself.  Pot  the  engraving  of 
these  plates,  to  each  of  which  he  wrote 
a  particular  explanation^  he  engaged 
one  John  Neale,  who  became  bankrupt, 
after  he  had  received  several  hundred . 
pounds  of  the  subscription  money.  The 
plates  consequently  tell  into  the  hands 
of  Neale's  creditors,  and  afterwards 
were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  court 
of  Chancery,  so  that  the  author  was  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and 
the  world  of  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  astronomical  science.  To  increase 
the  mortification  of  Dr.  Bevis,  the  public 
imputed  to  him  some  connexion  with 
Neale  in  his  misconiluct;  indeed,  the 
whole  transaction  produced  an  effect 
upon  him  which  ne  ever  afterwards 
felt. 

He  was  more  fortunate  in  his  ex- 
ertions to  ffive  to  the  world  the  astro- 
nomical ubies  of  Dr.  Halley,  which  had 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
since  1725.  Dr.  Bevis  published  them 
in  1749,  having  himself  supplied  the 
auxiliary  tables  and  precepts  necessary 
in  the  use  of  them.  The  practical  rules 
for  finding  the  aberration  of  tlie  stan 
in  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson's  Essays,  wera 
drawn  ud  by  the  subject  of  our  mem<nr, 
who,  as  Mr.  Simpson  remarks,  proved, 
before  any  other  person,  that  the  phe- 
nomena are  universally  as  conforuMble 
in  right  ascension,  as  Dr.  Bradley  found 
them  to  be  in  declination. 
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In  September,  1764,  he  wm  ap- 
pointed, bv  the  board  of  longitude,  con- 
jointly  with  Mr.  Witchell  and  Captain 
Campbell,  to  compute  the  observations 
made  at  Greenwich,  and  compare  them 
with  those  made  at  Portsmouth,  and 
other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  accuracy  of  Harrison's  time- 
keepers. To  the  rhiloiophical  Trans- 
actions he  contributed  twenty-seven 
valuable  papers,  containing  chiefly  as- 
tronomical observations,  besides  several 
articles  to  The  MathematioU  Magazine, 
particularly  a  curious  paper  on  the 
satellite  of  Venos,  His  separate  pub* 
lications  were  two  pamphlets,  one  en- 
titled The  Satellite  Sliding  Rule,  for 
determining  the  immersions  and  emert 
sioiis  uf  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter; 
and  the  other.  An  Experimental  In- 
quiry concerning  the 'Contents,  Quali* 
ties,'and  Medicinal  Virtues,  of  the  Two 
Mineral  Waters  discovered  at  Bagnigge 
Wells,  &c,  with  directions  for  drink-' 
ing  them,  and  some  account  of  their 
success  iq  very  obstinate  cases;  which 
went  through  two  editions.  He  also 
prepared,  but  never  printed,  a  transla- 
tion of  Lalande's  Astronomy ;  and  such 
was  liis  reputation  among  mathemati- 


cians, that  Mr.  Crakell  dedicated  to  him 
his  translations  of  Mauduit's  Astronom^ 
Spb^rique.  It  was  he  who  gave  the 
name  of  achromatic  to  Dollond*s  im- 
proved telescope;  an  Invention  which 
mduced  Dr.  Bevis  to  make  some 
curious  experiments  on  the  refractive 
power  of  glass,  in  the  composition  of 
which  he  had  used  a  quantity  of  borax, 
and  he  found  the  refrangibility  to 
be  about  as  great  as  that  of  English 
crystal.  A  few  years  before  )iis  death, 
he  removed  from  Stoke  Newin^ton  to 
the  Temple,  and  died  there  in  Novem- 
ber, 1771. 

Dr.  Bevis  was  a  member  of  tlie 
principal  foreign  academies,  and  the 
names  of  few  astronomers  were  more 
celebrated,  both  at  home  and  abroai, 
at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  had, 
in  the  course  of  his  researches,  dis- 
covered that  the  wire  micrometer,  the 
invention  of  which  had  been  always 
claimed  by  the  French,  for  Auzouf,  was 
due  to  Mr.  Gascoyne,  who  bad  invented 
it  in  1641,  whereas  Auxout's  letter  to 
Mr.  Oldenbui^,  which  only  mentions 
his  having  used  it  to  measure  the  sun's 
diameter,  bears  date  the  28tli  of- De- 
cember, 1666. 


CX)L1N  MACLAURIN. 


This  distinguished  mathematician, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  In 
Argyleshire,  and  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, who  was  minister  of  Glenderule, 
was  bom  at  Kilmoddan,  in  Scotland, 
In  February,  1698.  He  lo«it  both  bb 
parents  at  a  very  early  age,  but  was 
carefully  educated  b^  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Daniel  Maclaurin,  minister  of  Kilfin- 
nan.  In  1709,  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  where  his  ap- 
plication was  so  r.emarkable,  that  it 
introduced  him  to  the  society  and 
friendship  of  many  persons  of  high 
literary  cliaracter,  wlio  afforded  bun 
unrestricted  access  to  their  libraries.  He 
was  directed  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics by  an  accident ;  for  having  taken 
up  a  copy  of  Euclid's  Elements,  in  a 
fi-iend*s  chamber,  though  he  had  never 
yet  looked  into  a  matberaatical  work, 
lie,  in  a  few  days,  made  himself  master 


of  the  first  six  books  without  the  least 
assistance.  He  became  enraptured  with 
the  science,  and  soon  engaged  himself 
in  solving  the  most  difficult  problems. 
At  the  age  of  fii^een,  he  took  the  de- 
g^e  of  M.  A. ;  dcTivered  pvblidy,  upon 
tlie  occasion,  a  thesis  On  the  Power 
of  Gravity ;  and,  by  the  following  year, 
he  had  invented  many  of  the  proposi- 
tions which  were  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  Geometrica  Organica. 
He  remained  another  twelvemonth  in 
the  university,  chiefly  occupied  in  the 
study  of  dWinky,  when  he  quitted 
Glasgow,  and,  returning  to  his  uncle, 
devoted  himself,  with  ardour,  to  his 
classical,  and  particularly  his  nuitlie- 
matical,  studies. 

At  the  end  of  1717,  he  was  elected, 
thougli  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  Marischal 
College,  at  Aberdeen,  and  raitfed  ike 
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UMte  for  the  fcience  be  taught,  to  a 
height  that  it  had  nerer    before   at- 
tallied  in  the  university.    In  the  vaca- 
tion oC  1719,  he  visited  London,  where 
he   became    acquainted    with    several 
eminent  men,  obtained  the  friendship 
of  Sir.  Isaac  Newton,  and  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.    About 
the  same  time,  he  published  his  treatise, 
entitled  Geometria  Organica,  in  which 
he  treau  of  the  description  of  curve 
lines,  bv  continued  motion,  and  fur- 
uishet  the  mathematical  student  with 
many    curious   theorems.     He    again 
vi*ited  London  in   1721 ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  became  tutor  to  Lord 
Pulwarth*s  eldest  son,  Mr.  Hume,  who 
was  about  to  proceed  upon  his  travels. 
He  accompanied  his   pupil  to   Paris, 
and  from  thence  to  Lorraine,  where 
he  wrote  a  paper  On  the  Percussion 
of  Bodies,  which,  in  1724,  gained  the 
priieofthe  Roval  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  of  which  t)ie  substance  is  inserted 
in    hit  Treatise    of   Fluxions.     From 
Lorraine  thev  proceeded  to  Montpelier, 
where  Mr.  Hume  being  seized  with  a 
fever    Uiat    terminated    fatally,     Mr. 
Maclaurin  returned  to  Aberdeen,  and 
resumed  his  professorship.     Not  long 
afterwards,  he  was  pre -elected  to  suc- 
ceed  Mr.  James  Gregory,  as  mathe- 
matical professor  in  ihe  University  of 
Edinburgh,  principally  through  the  re- 
commendation of   Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
1%  hu  offered  to  contribute  iCSO  a-year 
towards  a  provision  for  Mr.  Maclaurin 
till  the  chair  became  vacant.    In  No- 
vember,   1725,    be  entered    upon  the 
duties  of  his  oflke,  which  he  discharged 
so  ^ly,  that  the  mathematical  classes 
became    unusually    numerous.      More 
than  a  hundred  students  attended  his 
lectures  annually;  and,  as  these  were 
of  different  standings,  he  was  obliged  to 
divide  them  into  fiouror  five  classes,  and 
to  dedicate  a  full  hour  every  day  to  each 
class,  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the 
1st  of  June.  In  the  first,  or  lowest  class, 
he  Uught  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  plain  trigonometry,  practical 

Sometry,  ac. ;  in  the  second,  algebra, 
e  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  of 
Euclid,  spherical  trigonometry,  conic 
tactions,  and  the  general  principles  of 
atirouomy ;  in  the  third,  attronomv 
and  perspective,  and  a  part  of  Newton  s 
Prindpia;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  system 
of  fluxions,  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and 


the  remainder  of  the  Principia.  His 
lectures  on  these  different  subjects 
"  were  delivered,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  with  tuch  perspicuity  of  method  and 
language,  that  he  seldom  was  under 
any  necessity  of  repeating  hit  demon- 
stratlons;  but,  so  great  was  his  anxiety 
for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils,  that 
if,  at  any  time,  they  seemed  not  fully  to 
comprehend  his  meaning,  he  would  re- 
sume the  demonstration  in  some  other 
method,  to  try  if^  b^  laying  it  before 
them  in  a  different  light,  he  could  give 
them  a  better  yiew  ofit." 

Notwithstanding  the   close  ap{>Iica- 
tion  required  in  his  public  avocations, 
his  private  studies  were  pursued  with 
such  constancy  and  ardour,  as  to  make 
a  considerable  inroad  upon  his  health. 
In  1728,  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  pro- 
gress which  philosophy  had  made  prior 
to  the  time  of  Newton  ;  and  to  this  he 
afterwards  added  proofs  and,  examples 
given  by  himself  and  others,  and  the 
whole  was  published,  after  his  death, 
under  the  title  of  An  Account  of  Sir 
Isaac    Newton's    Philosophical   Disco- 
veries.    In    1733,   he  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Walter    Stuart,   solicitor- 
general  in  Scotland,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  children  ;  of  whom,  two  sons  and 
three  daughters,  together  with  his  wife, 
survived  him.    In  1734,  Dr.  Berkeley 
endeavoured,  in  his  Analyst,  to  explode 
the  doctrine  concerning  tlie  nature  of 
fluxions,  and  brought  against  mathema- 
ticians generally,  the  charge  of  infidelity 
in  religion.      Maclaurin    undertook  a 
reply,  but  the  performance  grew  so  ex- 
tensively in  his  hands,  that,  instead  of 
a  vindicatory  patnphle^  he  produced,  in 
1742,  an  entire  Treatise  on  Fluxions, 
in    two    volumes,   quarto ;  being  the 
most  profound  and  daborate  work  ever 
published   upon  the  subject.     During 
the  period  ne  was  employed  in  this 
production,  he  was  also   engaged  as 
joint  secretary,  with  Dr.  Plummer,  to  a 
society  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  imnrove- 
meiit  of  medical  knowledge,  and  pro- 
duced many  highly  interesting  papery 
which  were  published  in  the  Medical 
Essays  and  Philosophical  Transactions. 
He  likewise  prepared,  at  the  request  of 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  a  statement  of  the 
instruments  and  operations  requisite  in 
a  survey  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands ;'  which,  at  his  recommendation, 
wai  conducted  by  Mr.  Short,  the  op- 
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tician.    In  1740,  he  received  a  tecond 

Srise  from  the  Ro^al  Academy  of 
ciences,  at  Paris;  hu  paper  being  A 
Resolution  of  the  Problem  relating  to 
the  Motion  of  tlie  Tides  from  the 
Theory  of  Gravity ;  a  question  which 
had  been  given  in  the  preceding  year 
without  receiving  any  solution. 

One  of  Mr.  Maclaurin's  schemes  for 
the  improvement  of  geography  and 
navigation,  was  the  discovery  of  a  pas- 
•age  from  Greenland  to  the  Soutli  Sea, 
by  the  north  pole,  of  the  existence  of 
which  he  was  so  fully  persuaded,  as  to 
declare  that,  if  his  situation  would  admit 
of  such  adventures,  he  would  underuke 
the  voyage,  even  at  his  own  expense. 
He  was  preparing  some  memorials  to 

government  on  the  subject,  but  before 
e  could  finish  them,  the  premium, 
offered  by  parliament,  in  1744,  was 
limited  to  the  discovery  of  a  north-west 
passage.  , 

During  the  rebellion,  in  1745,  he 
exerted  himself  with  remarkable  energy 
to  place  the  Scottish  capital  in  a  sute 
of  oefence  against  the  rebel  army ;  and 
when  the  city  was  taken,  an  order 
being  issued  for  all  those  who  had  de- 
fended it  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Pretender,  privately  withdrew  to  Eng- 
land ;  but,  previous  to  his  escape,  found 
means  to  convey  a  good  telescope  into 
the  castle,  and  concerted  a  method  of 
supplying  its  defenders  with  provisions. 
Dr.  Hernng  (then  Archbishop  of  York), 
hearing  that  Maclaurin  was  in  Eng- 
land, sent  an  invitation  to  reside  with 
him,  which  he  readilv  accepted,  and 
experienced  from  his  host  the  greatest 
hospitality  and  kindness.  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  he  says,  **  Here  1  live  as 
happily  as  a  man  can  do  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  his  family,  and  who  sees 
the  ruin  of  liis  country." 

A  &11  from  his  horse,  whilst  he  was 
escaping  from  Edinburgh,  and  the 
vidssittmes  of  weather  to  which  he  ex- 
posed himself  on  that  occasion,  had  a 
baneful  influence  upon  his  constitution, 
which  he  never  recovered.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  his 
disease  was  discovered  to  be  dropsy  in 
the  abdomen ;  of  which,  after  having 
several  times  submitted  to  the  operation 
of  tapping,  he  died,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1740. 

Maclaurin  was  both  a  great  and  a 


good  man.  The  vigour  of  hi*  mind 
was  equalled  by  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart;  and  it  was  justly  said  of  him, 
that  be  strictly  obeyed  the  command- 
ments  of' God,  and  conformed  to  the 
laws  of  man.  As  a  teacher,  he  was 
patient  and  persuasive ;  ciear  in  his 
own  ideas,  and  happy  in  his  mode  of 
communicating  them  to  others.  His 
highest  merit,  as  a  philoiopher,  con- 
sisted in  his  accommodating  liis  studies 
to  general  utility ;  in  applying  his 
theories,  in  every  possible  case,  to  the 
beneficial  operations  of  practice.  When- 
ever any  difficulty  occurred  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  public  work,  Mr.  Maclaurin 
was  always  called  upon  to  resolve  it ; 
and  he  determined  some  disputes  of 
importance  at  Glasgow,  respecting  the 
gauging  of  vessels,  by  laying  down 
rules  on  which  the  officers  have  ever 
since  acted.  His  fondness  for  science 
was  not  only  evinced  in  hb  commum- 
cation  of  instruction  to  his  pupils,  but 
be  often  supplied  them  with  money 
from  his  private  purse,  to  further  the 
utility  of  nis  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions. In  private  Ufe,  be  was  remark- 
able for  his  benevolence,  and  for  the 
warmth  and  constancy  of  his  friend- 
ships, as  well  as  for  nis  sincere  and 
ardent  piety,  which  was  strongly  evinced 
in  the  calm  resignation  of  his  latest 
moments. 

Mr.  MacUurin's  communications  to 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  will  be 
found  in  the  different  volumes  of  tho»e 
collections,  from  Number  Thirty  to 
Number  Fortv-two^  both  inclusive. 
They  are  on  the  following  subyecu  :— 
on  the  construction  and  measure  of 
curves ;  a  new  method  of  describing  all 
kinds  of  curves ;  on  equations  with  im- 
possible roots;  on  the  description  of 
curves,  with  an  account  of  fiurtner  im- 
provements, &C.;  an  account  of  the 
annular  eclipse  of  the  sun,  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  27th  of  January,  1743-3 ; 
a  rule  for  finding  the  meridional  parts 
of  a  spheriod  with  the  same  exactness  as 
of  a  sphere ;  and  of  the  bases  of  the  cells 
wlierein  the  bees  deposit  their  honey. 
His  Treatise  of  Algeora,  and  Account 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophical 
Discoveries,  were  published  after  his 
death,  bv  the  friends  to  whose  judg- 
ment he  had  submitted  the  disposal  of 
his  manuscripts. 


JOHN  MAKTTN. 


JOHN  M. 

This  louTMd  bouniod  wriler,   *u 
■be  ton  or  Tttomu  M>rlyn,  an  (mincnl 

"-nt  of  London,   when   he  wu 

1  the  lllh  of  SeplcmbcT,  IWt. 
cdunted  with  a  new  to  «  coni- 
oecupMiDn  :   but  ixchuieed  ll 


AETYN. 


J  philoupby,  and  bo- 


ttnj  in  parilcalu.     Wiih 


h»e  coniuntly  deiotpd  much  of  tl 
Dlght  to  reading,  allowing  hinutlT,  f 
nunj  jtm,  no  mare  than  four  oat 


London,  and  acquired  a  liigb  repuLalioQ 
by  hia  boianical  leeiuret  in  the  metre- 
pollj.  The*  were  ereailj  admired  by 
Sir  Hani  Sloane  and  Ur.  Shanrd,  on 


Fp«at  them  at  Camliridgc, 
aeani  paled  the  >ay  lo  hli 
ippofntinent  of  prureiiar,  to  which  he 
•ai  elected,  on  (he  death  of  Dr.  Btad- 


both  in  London  and  at  the  nni 
though  be  did  not  talie  any 
degree  at  the  latter.  The  wa 
botanical  garden  at  Cambrids 
hia  Incteaiing  buiinni  in  1 
indseed  him  lo  dlKontinue  hit 


on  account  of  an  ailhmnllc  complaint, 
and  there  pnetiied  hit  profeiiion. 

On  ihe  SOth  of  January,  1781,  he 
reilgned  bii  prolctMnhip.  which  wai 
conlerTed  on  hii  ton,  the  Ret.  Dr. 
Tbomai  Hartyn  i  and,  in  gratilnde  (br 
ttaia  favour,  the  lulilect  of  our  memoir 
preaenled  lo  the  uoiTenity  hii  boianical 
ubrary,  hli  hottui  liean,  many  draw- 

Hfdied'olf  thVie"  of  January,  ITSSi 
having  been  twice  mareM. 


He  waa  a  man  of  very  conaiderable 
learning,  and  wai  ooa  of  the  moat  dia- 
tinguiahed  follower!  of  Ray,  the  cele- 
brated Cambridge  naiutaliii.  He  waa 
Siainled  with  Miller,  Deering,  Dale, 
Dilleniui;  and.  In  conj unction  with 
Iheae  eminent  botanitt^  eitabliabed  « 
botanical  aodety,  of  which  Kllenina 
waa  preiideat,  and  Uarlyn  aecretarT. 

Hu  principal  pro%>tional  publlcailona 
are.  Tabula  SynoplicB  ad  Uethodnm 
Riianum  DUpoaila,  folio,  1710;  Ma- 
Ihodui  Plantarum  diek  Cantabrigiam 
Naicentium,  duodHlnw,  1717  ;  being 
Ray's  calalogue  reduced  lo  the  order 
of  hii  ivitem,  with  the  addition  of 
hit  general  character,  and  ihoae  at 
other  botanliUi  Hliloiia  Plantarum 
Rariamm,  Decade)  quinque,  folio, 
I7t8-32 :  a  tplendid  work,  Iniendtd  to 
eihlbii.  In  their  natural  coloun  and 
liie,  luch  curioua  planta  at  had  not  ]CI 
been  figured,  but  the  further  progreu 
of  which  waa  preTtnled  by  the  ei- 
penae ;  and  Toumerort't  Hlitory  of 
Planti  growing  about  Parii,  Innilitcd 
into  Engliih,  with  idditiont,  two  to- 


I  publiihed  VligiFi 


both 


jHtanical  adenca  haa  enabled  him 
""■^-*- "*-"" -Maiagea  of  hia  author, 
with  great  applauae, 


•,  in 


iroad  ani. 

....  olher  •rorki  are,  . 
of  the '  Philoiophical  Ti 
which  produdion  h*  w»  phuku  bt 
J.  Eamri ;  a  inmlation  of  Boerhaaie^ 
TreatUe  on  ilie  Hiitory  of  Phyiic;  ■ 
tiwulation  of  Dr.  Hare'i  Trealiae  on 
the  Acute  Diieatn  of  Inbili  t  and  an 
abridgment  of  tlie  Hemoin  of  the 
Academy  ot  Paria,  in  five  tolumei.  In 
which  he  waa  auialed  by  Ephialm 
r-i..~i..^  Healaoconlribf- '—- — -' 
.IheFhiloaophicalTi 


paperalD 
Including 


on.  reUling  t< 
e   at  the  Pea 
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WILLIAM   EMERSON. 


William  emeuson,  the  eider 

son  of  a  schoolmaster,  was  born  at  Hur- 
worth,  near  Darlington,  in  the  countv 
of  Durham,  on  the  1 0th  of  June,  ]70(, 
and  received  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion from  his  father,  by  whom  he  was 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  a  little  Latin.  He  appears  to  have 
been  remarkably  careless  and  indolent ; 
andt  according  to'  his  own  statement, 
to  have  principally  employed  his  time 
in  seeking  birds'  nests,  and  in  other 
frivolous  occupations.  From  Hurworth 
he  was  sent  to  Newcastle,  and  from 
thence  to  York ;  where  he  seems  to 
have  felt  the  powers  of  his  mind  de- 
veloping themselves,  and  to  have  applied 
himself  diligently  to  study. 

Having  Quitted  the  school  at  York, 
he  retumea  to  Hurworth,  where  he 
passed  his  time  in  the  ordinary  amuse* 
ments  of  a  country  life,  and  in  prose- 
cuting mathematical  inquiries;  to  which 
he  had  now  become  much  attached. 
He  also  attempted,  occasionally,  the 
instruction  of  a  few  pupils ;  but,  finding 
his  capabilities  more  adapted  to  learning 
than  to  teaching,  soon  gave  over  the 
employment,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
learned  languages ;  in  which,  however, 
his  progress  was  not  very  considerable. 

In  1733,  he  marrie^'the  niece  of  a 
clergyman,  an  event  which  led  to  the 
full  developement  of  his  extraordinary 
mental  energies.  The  uncle  of  his  wife 
having  promised  him  a  portion  of  j£500, 
he  applied  to  him  for  it,  but  receiving 
an  insolent  and  contemptuous  refusal, 
Emerson  returned  home,  packed  up  all 
the  clothes  his  wife  had  brought  with 
her  from  her  uncle's,  and  sent  there 
back,  with  a  message,  that  *'  he  would 
scorn  to  be  beholden  to  such  a  fellow 
for  a  rag."  He  then  declared,  with  an 
oath,  that  he  would  have  his  revenge, 
by  proving  himself  the  better  man  of 
the  two ;  and,  thus  stimulated  to  exer- 
tion, he  was  not  long  in  fulfilling  his 
vow. 

He  now  devoted  himself  sealously  to 
mathematics,  and  in  1736,  he  made  his 
first  essay  in  The  Ladies*  Diary,  as  an 
answerer  of  the  prize  question  for  that 


year.  To  this  publication,  under  the 
signature  of  Merones,  he  made  frequent 
subsequent  contributions,  displaying 
profound  skill  in  his  solutions,  and  con- 
siderable energy  of  thought  in  several 
scientific  controversies.  After  leaving 
the  Diaries,  he  assisted  his  friend  and 
correspondent,  HoUiday,  in  the  Mis- 
cellanea Curiosa  Matheniatica,  a  work 
published  in  quarterly  numbers.  Hit 
solutions  still  bore  the  signature  of 
Merones,  and,  occasionally,  the  more 
whimsical  one  of  Philofluentimechanal- 
gegeomastrolongo.  This  mode  of  sig- 
nature was  frequently  practised  by 
eminent  mathematicians.  Simpson 
affixed  to  his  questions  Timothy  Doodle, 
Anthony  Shallow,  Esq.,  and  other  ludi- 
crous co^nomina;  Landen  signed  his 
communications  Sir  Stately  Stiff,*  and 
Dr.  Nevil  Maskelyne,  who  afterwards 
became  astronomer-royal,  was,  for  the 
present,  simply  Terricola. 

In  1743,  he  published  his  Doctrine  of 
Fluxions ;  a  work  which  at  once  placed 
him  in  the  highest  rank  of  mathema- 
ticians. The  preface  contains  an  excel- 
lent disquisition  on  ihe  nature  of  a 
fluxion,  which,  at  that  time,  did  not 
appear  to  be  clearly  understood,  and 
which  had  been  much  cavilled  at  by 
Berkeley  and  other  metaphysical  wri- 
ters. The  book  did  not  meet  with 
immediate  encouragement,  nor  were 
the  works,  by  which  tliey  were  suc- 
ceeded, hia  Projection  of  the  Sphere, 
Elements  of  Trigonometry,  Principles 
of  Mechanics,  and  a  1'reatise  of  Navi- 

SiUon,  more  successful  than  the  first, 
eing  introduced,  however,  by  Mr. 
Edward  Montague,  who  afterwards  be- 
came Duke  of  Manchester,  to  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Nourse,  an  eminent  bookseller 
in  the  Strand,  he  was  engaged  by  that 
gentleman,  upon  most  literal  terms, 
to  furnish  a  regular  course  of  mathe- 
matics. Upon  this  Emerson  removed 
to  London ;  and,  shortly  afierwards, 
he  published  his  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
Method  of  Increments,  and  Algebra. 

In  17G4,  came  out  his  Arithmetic  of 
Infinites  and  Conic  Sections ;  and,  in 
succession,  his  Elements  of  Optics  and 


P*npectiTe,  AttiaaaniT,  He 
in  ««■•<> ;  and  CanunFOl  on  Ita 
dpli,  uid  Defence  of  NeoKHi. 

in  1779,  wt   -   ■-- "- - 

•geof»*«niy-nn;.  uunng  ine  gremicr 
put  otbii  life,  he  had  e[|)o]wd  uninier- 
niiud  beallbi  tlihai^  be  rretguenil; 
Indulged  in  neeMtt,  wbkbbiTea  per- 
nidimi  wttctt  upon  penoni  of  ■  leii 
(IpiTim  oniUiluIMn.  At  he  adnnccd 
Id  ran.  b*  becune  affiicted  wiih  itone, 
lad  Mi&nd  rbe  moit  eiciudiiing 
pahw.  InlbfaniajrofiheiepBraijFinii, 
Iw  would  enwl  nund  the  nwm  upaa 
Ui  band*  and  kne«,  tan»(iine>  pray- 
ing and  lonwdmei  iwearing.  and  de- 
loally  wilbing  "  itaat  the  mechanlim 
et  the  hnnun  fnnit  hid  been  h  con- 
■riired.  ai  to  go  id  wreck,"  at  he  lenned 
It,  "wiihouiill  thii  clitier-niy-cliiirr." 
Tba  Tinlence  of  hit  dliordtr  tbtUd  at 
be  grew  weaker,  and  ht  died,  appa- 
inldy  wilhout  much  pain,  on  llie  Zlil 
otUajt,  17S2.      Hit  wife,  by  whom  he 


had    n^   ctaiidren,   tun 

ri« 

him    two 

1  diaracte 

little.      Content  with 

liad  beet 

uemed  denioui  talher 

H 

»erT  lillle  for  IL  InUea 

With  a  power  Ih.t  mi 

iTB  motet 

Ihe  uniiene,  be  allawe. 

raeuliiei  ti 

lielnmnat  Hurworth- 

ihtinmd 

whoaeeneiBiafitlfflhii 

ll.e  hijhe. 

re  been  edged  out  of  lue 


rilf  written.  No  one  . 
"  in  putting  inioa  in 
book  will  liold ;"  but  ib 


In  ptrton.  Emi 
gOtfd  open,  el 


penetrating   eye  ;  and  an  ardour  and 

live  of  the  tenure  of  hit  mind.  He  wai 
either  fond  of,  or  had  no  ditinclmatiun 
to,  low  companioni;  and  hit  language 
waa  often  in  true  keeping  with  hii  ■«- 

iwearing,  tbrapt  and  blunt  in  bit  tnan- 
nen,  and  of  an  ir^table  temper.  Hb 
dreu  wai  iliabby  and  groteique.  He 
wore  a  ditty  wig,  half  off  hit  head,  a 


hind,  ii 


clinic 

y,  wa.  cu 

byl 

m.with. 

pair  of 

™fcr"p 

,to 

'a- 

grant  peo 

pie  1 

conjur 

n.ler 

often  CO. 

nil- 

by  ihem 

of  then 
intliU 

;£?:: 

wo 

ndciful 

nagicipell,  he  compelled  a 


from,  church :— but  tlili  migic  ipell 
litird  in  Eoienon')  iitnding  at  the 
am  of  liie  tree,  during  the  nhnle 
■,  wiih  a  hatchet  to  hit  hind,  and 
■ring  at  the  iliief,  thit  when  he 
e  down  he  would  "hag  hii  Irgi  off" 


many    anecdolei    ate    recorded.      He 

honeback  or  in  a  carriage,  that  IF  ha 

wallet  and  proTiiloni  vn  iti  back,  and 
lead  it  home,  walking  by  the  tide.— 
He  wai  «ry  fond  of  angling,  and  when 
employed  in  tbit  (port,  he  would  itand 
up  to  hit  wiitt  In  the  water,  fur  houn 
togeihrr,  taylng,  "  Wading  «u  let- 
Ticaable    to    him,  because   the  watec 
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racked  the  gout  out  of  his  ^tm." — When 
isked  why  he  chose  to  sell  his  books, 
a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he 
said,  **  be  had  none  but  a  pack  of  fools 
to  leave  them  to,  and  money  would  be 
of  more  service  to  them."— He  had  an 
objection  to  being  admitted  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  **  because,"  he  said, 
**  it  was  a  d— d  nard  thing  that  a  man 
should  bum  so  many  farthing  candles 
as  be  had  done,  and  then  have  to  pay 
so  much  a- year  for  the  honour  of  F.Iv.S. 
after  his  name.  I> — n  them,  and  their 
F.R.S.  too  1"  It  is,  however,  related 
that  he  went,  by  invitation,  to  attend  a 


meeting  of  the  society,  but  his  mean 
appearance  was  rach,  that  the  porter 
renised  him  admission ;  when  he  sim- 
ply replied,  *'  I  *s  Emerson,"  and  passed 
on  witnout  further  interruption. 

With  all  his  ecoeBtricities,  however, 
Emerson  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  man 
both  to  be  esteemed  and  respected.  He 
had  an  independent  mind ;  was  jnca- 

5 able  of  a  mean  or  disingenuous  action ; 
etested  falsehood  with  as  much  con- 
stancy as  he  adhered  to  truth;  and, 
under  a  rough  exterior,  possessed  a 
humane  heart,  that  often  prompted  him 
to  the  most  generous  actions. 


DAVID  HARTLEY. 


David  hartley,  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  at  Armley,  near  Leeds,  in 
Yorkshire,  was  bom  at  Ilingworth,  on 
the  SOth  of  Auj^ust,  1705.  After  re- 
ceiving the  rudiments  of  his  education 
under  the  tuition  of  a  Mrs.  Brooks • 
bank,  at  Halifax,  he,  in  1720,  went  to 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
subsequently  became  a  fellow,  and 
where  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  He  tiad  entered  the  university 
with  the  intention  of  studying  for  the 
church,  but  scruples  having  arisen  in 
his  mind  respecung  the  propriety  of 
subscription  to  the  Tnirty-nme  Articles, 
^e  relmqmshed  all  thoughts  of  the 
clerical  profesnon,  and  turned  his  at- 
tention to  that  of  medicine.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
in  communion  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, approving  of  its  practical  doctrines, 
and  conforming  to  its  public  worship. 
He  commenced  the  practice  of  physic  at 
Newark,  in  Nottinffluunshire,  whence  he 
removed  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's ;  thence 
to  London,  where  be  settled  fbr  some 
time ;  and,  finally,  proceeded  to  Bath. 
Dr.  Hartley  is,  however,  to  be  con- 
sidered less  in  the  character  of  a  phy- 
sician than  that  of  a  philosopher.  For 
the  latter,  he  was  weU  qualifled  bv  his 
knowledge  of  metaphjrtics,  divinity, 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  optics,  statics, 
and  indeed  every  branch  of  natural, 
moral,  and  reliffious  philosophy.  The 
celebrated  Professor  Saunderson  was 
his  mathematical  teacher;  but  it  was 
from  Locke  and  Newton  that  he  took 


the  rudiments  of  his  own  great  woik, 
which  appeared  in  1749,  under  the 
title  of  Observations  on  Man,  his 
Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  Expectations, 
in  two  parts,  forming  two  volumes, 
octavo.  The  first  volume  is  divided 
into  four  chapters,  which  treat  of  the 
doctrine  of  vibrations,  upon  the  princi- 
ples Uud  down  by  Newton.  He  has 
comprised  his  doctrine  under  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  : — that  the  white 
medullary  sutntance  of  the  brain,  spinal 
marrow,  and  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  them,  is  the  immediate  instru- 
ment of  sensation  and  motion ;  that  it 
is  also  the  immediate  instrument  by 
which  ideas  are  presented  to  the  mind ; 
or,  in  other  words,  whatever  changes 
are  made  in  this  substance,  correspond- 
ing changes  are  made  in  our  ideas,  and 
vic€ver$d;  that  the  sensations  remain 
in  the  mind  for  a  short  Ume  after  the 
sensible  objects  are  removed ;  that  ex- 
ternal objects  impressed  upon  the  senses 
occasion,  first  in  the  nerves  on  which 
thev  are  imprcMed,  and  then  in  the 
brain,  vibrations  of  the  small,  and,  as 
may  be  said,  infinitesimal  medullary 
particles ;  that  these  vibrations  are  ex- 
cited, propagated,  and  kept  up,  partly 
by  the  sether^  {L  e.,  by  a  very  subtle 
and  elastic  fluid)  and  partly  by  the  uni- 
formity, continuity,  softness,  and  active 
powers  of  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves ; 
and  that  the  phenomena  of  sensible 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  also  of  sleep, 
appear  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  doc- 
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trine  of  ▼ibrations.  He  then  proceeds 
to  treat  of  ideas,  their  generation  and 
associations,  &c.  The  second  chapter 
contains  the  application  of  the  doctrines 
of  vibration  and  association  to  each  of 
the  sensations  and  motions  in  particu- 
lar; the  third,  a  particular  application 
of  the  foregoing  theory  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  ideas,  or  ot  understanding, 
affection,  memory,  and  imagination. 
The  founb  chapter  treats  of  the  rise 
and  gradual  increase  of  the  pleasures 
and  pains  of  imagination,  ambition, 
self-interest,  sympathy,  apathy,  and 
the  moral  sense ;  and  attempts  to  show 
how  far  those  are  agreeable  to  the 
forecoing  theory.  The  second  part  of 
Dr.  Hardev's  work  consists  of  observa- 
tions on  the  duty  and  expectations  of 
mankind  ;  the  contemplation  of  the 
human  frame  and  constitution,  from 
which  he  attempts  to  deduce  evidences 
of  revealed  religion  ;  and  the  anticipa- 
tions of  mankind  here  and  hereaiier, 
in  consequence  of  their  observance  or 
violation  of  the  rule  of  life,  resulting 
from  the  dictates  of  natural  religion 
and  the  precepts  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  system  advocated  in  the  work  is 
so  extensive,  and  was,  at  the  time  of 
Its  publication,  so  entirely  novel  and 
original,  that  it  did  not  experience  a 
very  fisvourable  reception  in  the  philo- 
sophical or  literary  world.  Dr.  Hartley 
was  not  disappointed  in  this,  but  he  felt 
satisfied  that,  at  some  future  period,  it 
would  become  the  adopted  system  of 
future  philosophers.  He  would  enter 
into  no  dispute  respecting  his  doctrines 
after  he  liad  once  bequeathed  them 
**  as  one  compact  and  undivided  system, 
to  the  candour  and  mature  judgment  of 
time  and  posterity."  The  only  point 
on  which  he  evinced  any  anxiety,  was 
lest  the  doctrine  of  corporeal  vibrations, 
being  instrumental  to  sensation,  should 
be  deemed  unfavourable  to  the  opinion 
of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul ;  an 
opinion  he  therefore  took  great  care  to 
snow  that  he  concurred  in.  His  doc- 
trine  of  vibrations,  which  is  said  to  have 
occupied  him  eighteen  years  in  per- 
fecting, has  been  disputed  by  some  very 
i^le  physiologists  as  altogether  un- 
tenable. The  celebrated  Haller,  in 
particular,  maintains  that  it  attributes 
properties  to  the  nerves  and  to  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  &c., 
totally  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 


these  substances;  that  the  nerves  are 
not  irritable,  and  that  no  art  can  pro- 
duce vibrations  in  them ;  and  that  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  &c., 
from  its  being  soft,  pulpv,  and  unekstic, 
is  entirely  unfitted  for  being  put  into  a 
vibratory  state. 

Dr.  Hartley's  principal  medical  works 
consist  of  some  pamphlets  in  defence 
of  inoculation,  &c,  and  two  treatises, 
written  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  a  sort 
of  soap  medicine  for  the  stone,  invented 
by  Mr.  Stephens,  for  whom  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining  a 
^rant,  from  parliament,  of  iS5,000.  It 
IS,  however,  singular,  that  he  should 
have  himself  died  of  the  stone  after 
having  taken  two  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  soap.  His  death  took  place 
at  Bath,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1757. 

In  person,  our  philosopher  was  of 
the  middle  sise,  and  well  proportioned, 
with  a  fwr  complexion,  regular  and 
handsome  features,  and  a  countenance 
open,  ineenuous,  and  animated.  He 
was  a  faithful  disciple  of  his  own  theory, 
and  thus  avoided  the  tumult  of  worldly 
vanities  and  their  disquietudes,  and 
preserved  his  mind  in  serenity  and 
vigour.  H'ls  fitvourite  recreations  were, 
poetry,  music,  and  history;  and  in 
nis  most  unguarded  moments,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  maintained  that  dncerity 
of  heart,  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
manly  innocence  of  mind,  bv  which  his 
whole  character  was  uniformly  and 
eminently  distinguished.  As  a  phy- 
sician, says  one  of  his  biographers,  *'  he 
soon  became  equally  and  in  the  first 
degree  eminent  for  skill,  integrity,  and 
charitable  compassion.  His  mind  was 
formed  to  benevolence  and  universal 
philanthropy.  He  exercised  the  heal- 
ing art  with  anxious  and  equal  fidelity 
to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich.  He  visiteo, 
with  affectionate  sympathy,  the  humblest 
recesses  of  poverty  and  sickness,  as  well 
as  the  stately  beds  of  pampered  dis- 
temper and  premature  decrepitude. 
His  manners  were  gentle ;  bis  counte- 
nance affable ;  his  eloquence  moral  and 
pathetic,  not  harsh  or  importunate; 
yet  he  was  not  unmindful  that  bodily 
sickness  softens  the  mind  to  moral  sen- 
sibilities, which  afforded  frequent  op- 
portunities to  him  of  exercising  mental 
charities  to  afflicted  minds,  whUe  he 
employed  the  power  of  medical  science 
to  the  restoration  of  bodily  health." 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 


This  celebrated  individual,  the 
youn^st  but  two  of  a  fkmily  of  seven- 
teen childrePf  was  born  at  Boston,  in 
North  America,  on  the  17ih  of  Janu- 
ary, 1706.  His  father  was  at  first  a 
dyer,  and  afterwards  a  soap-builer  and 
uUluw-chandler,  and  had  quitted  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  escape  the  orosecution 
against  nun-conformists,  under  Charles 
the  Second.  His  son  Benjamin  was 
sent  to  a  grammar-school  at  eigiit  years 
of  age,  with  a  view  of  being  educated 
for  the  church,  but  this  design  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  the  subiect  of  our  me- 
moir, after  having  made  a  slight  pro- 
gress in  writing  and  arithmetic,  re- 
turned home,  and  assisted  at  his  father's 
trade.  This  employment  was  very  irlc- 
some  to  Franklin,  whose  inclinations 
had  become  directed  to  a  sea-faring 
life;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that 
he  should  be  apprenticed  to  his  cousin, 
who  was  a  cutler.  An  obstacle  to  this, 
however,  arose  in  the  amount  of  pre- 
mium required,  and  he  was  eventually 
bound,  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  his  bro- 
ther James,  a  printer. 

He  soon  made  great  progress  in  tliis 
business,  and  an  acquaintance  formed 
with  several  booksellers'  apprentices, 
enabled  him  to  indulge  his  love  of  read- 
ing, by  borrowing  books,  which  tliey 
had  facilities  to  obtain.  **  It  has  often 
happened  to  me,"  he  says,  in  a  memoir 
of  the  early  part  of  his  life,  **  to  oass 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  reading 
by  mv  bed-side,  when  the  bodk  had 
been  lent  to  me  in  the  evening,  and 
was  to  be  returned  the  next  morning, 
lest  it  might  be  missed  or  wanted." 
This  disposition  being  noticed  by  a  Mr. 
Matthew  Adams,  who  had  a  large  col- 
lection of  books,  he  offered  the  use  of 
them  to  Franklin,  who  soon  became  an 
author,  and  coinposed  several  little 
pieces  in  verse.  Two  of  these,  a  ballad, 
called  The  Light-house  Tragedy,  and 
a  song  on  the  noted  pirate,  Blackbeard, 
were,  by  the  brother's  directions, 
printed :  but  the  most  unpoetic  part  of 
the  story  remains  to  be  told— their 
author  was  despatched  about  the  town 
to  :iell  them.    Franklin  says,  **  the  first 


had  a  prodigious  run,  because  the  event 
was  recent,  and  had  made  a  great 
noise ;"  but  **  they  were  wretched 
verses  in  point  of  style — mere  blind- 
man's  ditties."  His  father  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he 
ridiculed  the  productions;  "and  thus," 
says  their  author,  **  my  exultation 
was  checked,  and  I  escaped  the  mis* 
fortune  of  being  a  very  miserable  poet." 
At  this  period  he  fonned  an  acquaint- 
ance wiih  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Collins,  who  was  also  a  great  lover  of 
books.  They  were  frequently  together, 
and  were  both  fond  of  disputation,  which 
thvy  sometimes  carried  on  in  writing. 
This,  probably,  assisted  io  bringing  out 
some  of  the  dormant  qualities  of  Frank- 
lin's mind ;  but  his  style  was  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  his  rival,  to  improve 
which  he  immediately  took  tlie  follow- 
ing method: — '*  1  bought,"  he  says, 
**  an  odd  volume  of  The  Spectator,  read 
it  over  and  over,  and  was  much  de- 
lighted with  it.  1  thought  the  writing 
excellent,  and  wished,  if  possible,  to 
imit;ite  it.  With  this  view,  I  took  some 
of  the  papers,  and,  making  short  hints 
of  the  sentiments  in  each  sentence, 
laid  them  by  a  few  days;  and  then, 
without  looking  at  the  book,  tried  to 
complete    the    papers    again,    by    ex> 

{>ressing  each  hinted  sentiment  at 
ength,  and  as  fully  as  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed before  in  any  suitable  words 
that  should  occur  to  me.  Then  I  com- 
pared my  Spectator  with  the  original, 
discovered  some  of  my  faulu,  and  cor- 
rected them.  But  I  found  I  wanted  a 
stock  of  words,  ^r  a  readiness  in  recoN 
lecting  and  luing  them,  which  I  thought 
I  should  have  acquired  before  that 
time,  if  I  had  gone  on  making  Terses ; 
since  the  continual  search  for  words  of 
the  same  import,  but  of  different 
length,  to  suit  the  measure,  or  of  dif- 
ferent sound,  for  the  rhyme,  would 
have  laid  me  under  constant  necessity 
of  searching  for  variety,  and  also  have 
tended  to  fix  that  variety  in  my  mind, 
and  make  me  master  of  it.  Therefore 
I  took  some  of  the  tales  in  The  Spec- 
tator,   and    turned  them   in:o  ver^e : 
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and,  after  a  time,  when  I  had  pretty 
well  forgotten  the  prose,  turned  them 
back  again.  I  also,  sometimes,  jumbled 
my  collection  of  hints  into  confusion, 
and,  after  some  weeks,  endeavoured  to 
reduce  them  into  the  best  order,  before 
1  bqjan  to  fonn  the  full  sentences  and 
complete  the  subject.  This  was  to 
teacti  me  method  in  the  arrangement 
of  my  thoughts.  By  comparing  my 
work  with  the  original,  I  discovered 
many  ikults,  and  corrected  thera ;  but 
sometimes  had  the  pleasure  to  fancy 
that,  in  certain  paniculars  of  small  con* 
setjuence,  I  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  improve  the  method  or  the  language ; 
and  this  encouraged  me  to  think  that  I 
might,  in  time,  come  to  be  a  tolerable 
£nglish  writer,  of  which  I  was  ex- 
tremely ambitious." 

Franklin  added  to  his  habits  of  in- 
dustry a  self-denial  and  control  over 
bis  passions,  even  at  this  eady  age, 
whicn  were  truly  surprising.  When 
about  sixteen,  a  work  fell  into  his 
bands,  which  recommended  vegetable 
diet:  this  he  determined  to  follow, 
and  undertook  to  provide  for  himself, 
upon  his  brother's  allowing  him  one- 
half  of  the  ordinary  expense  of  his 
board,  of  which  half,  even,  he  con- 
trived, by  great  abstemiousness,  to  save 
a  considerable  portion.  Here  was  a 
new  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books ; 
and  he  accordingly  obtained  such  as 
enabled  him  to  perfect  himself  in  those 
elementary  branches  of  knowledge  in 
which  he  was  deficient,  among  which 
were  arithmetic  and  geometry. 

In  1720,  his  brother  established  a  pub- 
lic paper,  entitled  The  New  England 
Courant,  the  second  that  had  appeared 
in  America.  Franklin  was  employed 
to  distribute  the  copies,  and,  occasion- 
ally, beine  present  at  the  meetings  which 
were  held  at  his  brother's  house,  by  a 
number  of  literary  characters,  who 
were  contributors,  his  love  of  author- 
ship vras  jrekindled,  and  he  sent  a  com- 
munication, in  the  usual  way,  but  in  a 
feigned  hand.  It  was  received,  and 
commented  upon  in  Franklin's  hearing ; 
who,  in  his  memoir,  tells  us,  he  had 
"  the  exquisite  pleasure  to  find  that  it 
met  with  their  approbation,  and  that, 
in  the  various  conjectures  they  made 
respectine  its  author,  no  one  was  men- 
tioned who  did  not  enjoy  a  high  repu- 
tation in  the  country  for  talents  and 
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genius."  Many  other  articles  were 
written,  and  forwarded  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and,  being  equally  well  received, 
their  author  made  himself  known ;  ex- 
pecting that  the  discovery  would  in- 
sure tor  him  more  respect  and  greater 
fraternal  indulgence  than  he  *  had 
previously  ex^rienced.  His  brother, 
however,  continued  to  treat  him  with 
much  rigour,  and  being  a  man  of  uneo- 
vernable  pasaions,  frequently  proceeded 
to  the  extremity  of  blows.  '*  This 
severe  and  tyrannical  treatment,"  says 
Franklin,  "contributed,  I  believe,  to 
imprint  on  my  mind  that  aversion  to 
arbitrary  power,  which,  during  my 
whole  life,  I  have  ever  preserved." 

The  brothers,  however,  had  soon  oc- 
casion to  become  reconciled  with  each 
other.  James,  in  consequence  of  an 
offensive  article  in  The  Courant,  was 
taken  into  custody,  and  imprisoned  for 
a  month;  and  Beniamin,  during  that 
period,  was  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper,  in  which  he  inserted 
several  pasquinades  against  the  go- 
vernor and  other  persons  in  authority. 
James's  enlargement  was  accompanied 
with  an  arbitrary  order,  that  he  should 
**  no  longer  print  the  newspaper  called 
The  New  England  Courant."  To 
evade  this  order,  it  was  determined 
that  his  brother's  indentures  should  be 
given  up,  and  the  paper,  in  future,  be 
printed  in  the  name  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. A  new  contract  was  at  the  same 
time  secretly  entered  into  between  the 
parties,  by  which  Benjamin's  services 
were  to  be  secured  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  of  his  former  apprenticeship : 
but,  a  fresh  quarrel  arising,  Franklin 
thought  proper  to  separate  from  his 
brother ;  "  dishonourably,"  as  he  can- 
didly acknowledges,  **  availing  himself 
of  the  circumstance  that  the  contract 
could  not  safely  be  produced." 

Being  unable  to  obtain  employment 
in  Boston,  he  determined  upon  going 
to  New  York ;  hut,  apprehending  his 
father  would  object  to  this  resolution, 
he  sold  a  part  of  his  books  to  procure 
a  small  sum  of  money,  and  departed 
privately.  On  his  arrival  at  the  latter 
place,  he  applied  for  employment  to  a 
printer,  who,  having  no  occasion  for  hit 
services,  recommended  himtoextend  hia 
journey  to  Thiladelphia.  Before  start- 
ing, the  perplexing  interrogatories  which 
hi^  been  put  to  him  at  every  place 
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where  he  ttopped,  indiwed  him  to  hit 
upon  an  expedient  fat  fUendng  tindlar 
inquiries.  As  soon  as  supper  was  laid, 
he  called  his  landlord,  ana  the  (bUowing 
dialogue  toolc  place  between  them:— 
"Pray  are  you  married?"  "  Yes." 
**  What  family  have  you  got  ?"  "  Two 
sons  and  tliree  daughters/'  '*  How 
many  servants  ?'*  **  Two,  and  a  hostler." 
"  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  see- 
ing them  ?"  "  None,  I  guess."  "  Then 
be  so  good  as  to  desire  tliem  all  to  step 
here.'"  This  was  done ;  and  the  whole 
being  assembled,  Franklin  thits  ad- 
dressed them : — "  Good  people,  my 
name  is  Benjamin  Franklin— 1  am  by 
trade  a  printer — I  came  from  Boston, 
and  am  going  to  Philadelphia,  to  seek 
employment — I  am  in  rather  humble 
circumstances,  and  quite  indifferent  to 
news  of  any  kind  unconnected  with 
printing.  This  is  all  I  know  of  myself, 
and  all  I  can  possibly  inform  you; 
and  now  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
take  my  supper  in  quieL" 

His  arrival  at  Philadelphia  is  thus 
recorded  by  himself: — **  I  was  in  my 
working'dres-t,  my  best  clothes  beins 
to  come  from  New  York,  by  sea.  1 
was  covered  with  dirt;  my  pockets 
were  filled  with  shirts  and  stockings ;  1 
was  unacquainted  with  a  single  soul  in 
the  place,  and  knew  not  where  to  seek 
a  longing.  Fatigued  with  walking  and 
rowing,  and  having  passed  the  night 
without  sleep,  I  was  extremely  hungry, 
and  all  my  money  consisted  of  a  Dutch 
dollar,  and  about  a  shilling's  worth  of 
coppers,  which  I  gave  to  the  boatmen 
for  my  passage.  At  first  they  refused 
it,  on  account  of  my  having  rowed ;  but 
I  insisted  on  their  taking  iu  Man  is 
sometimes  more  generous  when  he  has 
little  money  than  when  he  has  plenty ; 

Kerhaps  to  prevent  his  being  thought  to 
ave  out  httle.  I  walked  towards  the 
top  of  the  street,  gazing  about,  till  near 
Market  Street,  where  I  met  a  boy  with 
bread.  I  had  often  made  a  meal  of 
dry  bread,  and,  inquiring  where  he  had 
bought  it,  I  went  immediately  to  the 
baker^s  he  directed  me  to.  I  asked  for 
biscuits,  meaning  such  as  we  had  at 
Boston ;  that  sort,  it  seenis,  was  not 
made  in  Philadelphia.  1  then  asked 
for  a  threepenny  loaf,  and  was  told 
they  had  none.  Not  knowing  the  dif* 
ferent  prices,  nor  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent soru  of  bread,  I  told  him  to  give 


me  threepennyworth  of  any  sort  He 
gave  me,  accordingly,  three  great  poflfy 
rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity, 
but  took  it;  and,  having  no  room  m 
my  pockets,  walked  off  with  a  roll  under 
each  arm,  and  eating  the  other.  Thus 
I  went  up  Market  Street,  as  ftr  as 
South  Street,  passing  by  the  door  of 
Mr.  Read,  my  future  wife's  father, 
when  she,  standing  at  the  door,  saw 
me,  and  thought  I  made,  as  I  certainly 
did,  a  most  awkward,  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance. Then  I  turned  and  went 
down  Chestnut  Street  and  part  of  Wal- 
nut Street,  eating  my  roll  all  the  wa^  ; 
and,  coming  round,  found  myself  again 
at  Market  Street  wharf,  near  the  boat 
I  came  in,  to  which  I  went  for  a  draucht 
of  the  river  water;  and,  being  filled 
with  one  of  my  rolls,  gave  the  other 
two  to  a  woman  and  her  child  that 
came  down  the  river  in  the  boat  with 
us,  and  were  waitlnff  to  go  fitrther. 
Thus  refreshed,  I  wuked  again  up  the 
street,  which,  by  this  time,  had  many 
clean  dressed  people  in  it,  who  were  all 
walking  the  same  way.  1  joined  them, 
and  thereby  was  led  into  the  great 
meeting-house  of  the  Quakers,  near  the 
market.  I  sat  down  among  them,  and, 
after  looking  round  awhile,  and  hearing 
nothing  said,  being  very  drow«y, 
through  labour  and  want  of  rest  tlie 
preceding  night,  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and 
continued  so  till  the  meeting  broice  up, 
when  some  one  was  kind  enough  to 
rouse  me.  This,  therefbre,  was  the  first 
house  I  was  in,  or  slept  in,  in  Phila- 
delphia." 

He  was  not  long  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment with  a  printer  of  the  name 
of  Keimer;  and,  during  his  stay  at 
Philadelphia,  was  favourably  noticed 
by  the  governor.  Sir  William  Keith, 
who  frequently  invited  him  to  his  table  ; 
and  at  length  promised  to  advance  the 
funds  requisite  to  place  him  in  business 
on  his  own  account.  He  had  previously 
advised  his  young  protegi  to  proceed 
to  Boston,  and  ask  assistance  from  his 
iather,  who,  however,  gave  no  en- 
Gouracement  to  the  scheme,  but  dis- 
missed Franklin  with  his  blessinff,  who 
returned  to  Philadelphia.  Sir  William 
now  recommended  nim  to  visit  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  procure  an  adequate 
stock  of  printing  materials,  and  estab- 
lish a  connexion  with  some  London 
booksellers;  and  off^ed  to  furni:ih  him 
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with  Ittttn  of  cndll  mad  iDtroduction. 
Upon  Ebii  rccommendalion,  Fnnltlin 
•CI  uil  [or  Englind,  but  th*  iblji  which 
brought  hint  fa  London,  in  De«mbcr, 
1TS<,  vu  found  10  b*>e  oiried  none  oT 
'^  '     •  •  ■■       from  tbe  gavemot 


orp[ 


■hiluiclpl 


lodging  in  Liu  lei 


iuning  ulien 
■tooethiDing 
,  he  gol  into 

Btnlialomew  CIok,  in  irbich  einploT 
he  tonlinued  for  narly  ■  far.  From 
rdmer'i  be  remaved  la  WilU'i,  near 
Lincoln'^  Inn  Fieldi,  where,  by  hi* 
niinpaniaiu,  be  wu  dubbed  ibe  Water- 
AnietiMii.  "  From  mj  titmplt," 
be  njri,  ■  a  great  many  dT  Ibcm  left 
of  their  muddling  br«kr»I  of  berr, 
bread,  and  chetUi  finding  ihey  could, 
with  mc,  bt  •uppLitd  from  a  neighbour- 
ing hoiua  viih  a  liige  potringtr  of 
hoi  italcr-gnicl,  tprlnkled  with  pepper, 

In  ii,  for  the  price  or  a  pint  of  brer, 
viii^  three- hairpence."  About  thli 
period,  he  (ell  in  with  lome  deiiiical 
eompaniiini,    renounced    hii    religioui 

publiibed  A  Diuertaiion  on  Liberty 
and  Ntcaiity,  PIniure  and  Paiu  i  in 
■uwet  to  Wollaiion'i  Rchgion  of 
Kature.  Tliii  work  introduced  him 
to  the  notice  of  Sir  Hant  Sloant,  Dr. 
HandevUIs,  Dr.  I'emberton,  and  other 


I,  though  Frai 


In  Iiiuidon  eighietn  moatlit,  he  acccpied 
the  oBir  of  a  Mr.  Denliam,  a  merchant 
of  Ptuladelphia,  to  return  with  him  u 
Ih<  derk,  ai  a  alary  of  £J0.  He  ar- 
riled  at  Philadelpliii  on  the  lllh  of 
October,  llSfi;  but,  Mr.  Dfnhamdying 
In  the  tbllominit  year,  hit  derit  ni 
riled  lo  ■■    ■ 


padDfl, 
phiy  of  K<i 


ilered  ir 


I  theei 
le  aeveral 


of  leiier-fiiunder,  Ii 
engraTcr.andcoppcr-plate-printiT, 
pr«M  vhlcli  he  uied  in  iha  lailerea 
waa  conitninrd  by  bimtcit  and 
the  Ant  erected  in  America.    Aquajrel 
■iih  Ki  .    .  -     ■ 


bad  BCarcely,"  aayi  Franklin,  '^opened 
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:ten  and  pot  the  pim  in  order, 
belore  George  Houie,  an  acquiliitlDce 
lugbt  a  countryoun  to  ui 

I  printer.    All  our  caih  bad 
...   ded  in  the  nuiely  of  par- 


and  thii 


untrrnu 


eelved."  The  fnigaliiy  and  induilryof 
Franklin  aoon  brought  their  butineu 
IdIo  a  ihriting  condition,  and  he  began 
to  think  of  aitabliihing  a  newipaper, 
nben  he  wai  anticipated  by  Kdmer, 
oho  itatled  one  of  hii  own.     He  noir 

icriet  of  papeii,  called  The  Biur  Body, 
which  H  much  edipied  the  poblieadon 
of  hii  rival,  thai  lie  nai  glad  to  diipcic 
of  hit  paper,  at  any  price,  10  FrankHn, 
Meredllta  proiing  InaltendTe  to  bud- 
(len,  Franklin  waipenuaded  to  diiaolie 
~  ipi  and  tal 
0  hli  owr 
wu  enabled  to  accom) 
liberal  aauaiance  of  two  aequaintaneei, 
wbomnmembenoftheJunto.  Thii 
wat  a  dub,  eiiaUiihed  by  Franklin,  for 
the  dlicuition  of  luljecte  conaecied 
with  morale,  polidei,  and  natural  phi- 
lotophy:  it  eeenlually  became  ihe 
centre  of  thonght  for  Ihe  whole  people  i 
and  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  iucceH  of  tbeir  •iniggJe  for  Inda- 

In  September,  1T30,  he  married  a 
fhnal*  to  whom  he  bad  been  preTionaly 
attached,  when  ahe  wii  Mill  Read,  but 
who,  during  hii  able  nee,  bad  caneeiied 
hendf  forgotten,  and  glren  her  hand  to 
*  potter,  of  Ihe  name  of  Hooera.  Thii 
petaon  had  invnlved  himtHI  in  debt, 
and  fled  1o  the  Weit  Indie*,  but  Frank- 
lio'i  aSection  wii  not  damped  by  thi 
prohabillty  uf  tba  lady'i  brat  butbtnd 


teing.. 


In  1732,  I: 
almanack,  ui 
Saunden 


1  he  contented  ii 


.rated 


tegeneiallyki 


lUcbard't  Alounack,  ai 

u  celebrated  for  lt>  numeroui  happily. 

Thne  were  eolieeled,  many  yean  after- 
wardi,  into  a  little  tract,  called  Tkc 
Way  (0  Wealth ;  baring  foe  iti  d'  ' 
tba  eitcnaion  of  itidiuiry  and  econi 
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HID,  redding  In 
fhiladelptaii,  uwd  U>  ny  of  liim,  "Tbr 
indiiur;  of  tbU  Fniiklla  I*  luiKrlar  to 
uiy  thing  of  Ihe  Und  I  STer  wiuiiued. 


lucctfutuLly  th 


from  Ihe  cL 


n  Hill  al 


■nd  I  find 


p^fiiculir  work,  in   rolio,  be  li'id   the 

to  deriinge  two   whole  pugei.     Sucli, 

dijiriliuied  and  coinpoied  ihcm  anew 
berore  lie  retired  lo  bed. 

In  I7U,  lie  commenced  hii  pulllical 
career,  by  Iwing  appoinltd  clfit  lo  tlie 
general  aseinbly  ;  and,  in  Iba  folloxing 
v»r,  entered  upon  ihr  dudei  of  p«t- 
iiiuter.  He»HalMiappolnleduiiilder- 
nian,  aud  put  liibi  (he  coniinluton  oT  [be 
peicei  but  took  no  part  in  the  biuineu 
of  tbc  bench,  cununonly  employing 
liinuel^  wbllil  tilting  oith  bl>  bnilber 
magiitratei,  "  in  coniriTin^  migk 
tquiret  and  elreliii."  From  thii  period, 
tld  i;i4,  he  wu  KiiTCly  and  uierullr 
employed  in  intdtuiing  fire  companiet, 
erecting  public  building),  and  eiubliiii- 
ing  philuiophlcal  lociedei.  In  1744, 
during  tlie  war  betweeo  Knglind  Slid 

hiintelf  in  procuring  meant  of  reiiii- 
aiice  ago]  ml  the  enemy,  and  luceceiti^d 
in  bringing  over  the  Uuakert  lo  give 
tlieir  pecuniary  aid.  They  were,  how- 
eier,  pattleiikily  icnipulotu  not  to  ac- 
knowledge IhsC  ihelr  granU  were  con- 
n«ted  with  Ihe  piinctpls  of  warfare. 
When,  lliercfore,  Iho  auemblf  wai 
applied  U,   for  a  cerliin  tiuauuly  of 

coniply  with  Ihe  requed ;  but  voted 
£3,0(10  10  be  placed  in  the  handi  of  ihe 
gavemor,  "  lui  the  purdute  of  bread, 
lour,  wheal,  or  other  grain."  Tlit 
gotetnor  vrai  ndvited  not  lo  accept  the 
ijrant,  but  he  repUed— "  1  iblil  Uke 
thciooneyi  'other  gt«in'  meani  gun- 
powder." Franklin,  bearing  oi  tliii, 
iiiggeiled  that  the  inuirance  compa- 
nie»,  which  were  aljo  well  iioclEed  with 
Qi»ker4,  might  likewite  lerjr  propefly 
GOniribule  their  aid,  by  a  grant  fur  tbe 
purchaaeoffire-engiatn. 

In  1743,  he  pu^tthed  an  account  of 


hii  newly-invinied  lire-place;  and,  in 
1747,  wai  elected  a  meinbet  of  the 
general  asumbly  ;  in  which  be  wu  an 
actiK  defender  of  ibe  righli  of  [ho 
ciiiieni.  In  oppotiliou  to  ihe  encroach- 
taxnu  of  tbe  proprietarlri.     Me  inlro- 

buaily  employed  hiintelf  in  eiuhliihing 

fublic  u-bcwli  and  fuundinit  hixpilali. 
n  1749.  lie  look  one  of  hfi  workmen 


■bled 


lim?  [I 


bxp-.  aud  wu  inu)  enaoieo 
contldeinUs  poriion  of  hii 
nlilic  punuld,  of  which  !l 


our  readeri  need  Dot,  per- 
old,  ll»l  electricity  wai  I 

ch  could  hardly  be  uid  to 

consitt  of  aiiyihing  more  [ban  a  col- 

■[ood  facta.  Franklia'a  attention  leemi 
to  have  been  first  directed  lo  thii  lub- 
beingal  Boiion 


arrived  from  Scolfa 


and  ihew 


bad laTcly 


■mvea  trom  Bcouano,  ano  ineweo  mm 
■ome  electrical  eiperimenu.  Thiy 
were  not  very  eioerlly  performed, 
"  but  being,"  tayi  Vranklin,  "  00  . 
iiibject  qune  new  lo  me,  [bey  equally 
■urprited  and  pleated  me.  Soon  al^er 
my  relurn  lo  Fblladeipbia,  our  bbrary 
eoiiipany  received,  f^om  Mr.  Peiei 
CdUimoo,  F.K.S.,of  Londan,apreien[ 


mgeriy  teiied  Ihe  opportunity  of  rt 
leating  what  I  hid  iren  ai  Botton 
ind,  by  much  practice,  acquired  grci 


cumbriiice  amani  my  frienda,  t  ctuied 

In  our  glaia-hotue,  with  whidi  iliey 
furniihiS  Ihemidvei:  u  that  we  hid, 
■I  length,  leveral  petlotmen." 

None   were  now  more  xeiloui,    in 
eleclrlol  invettigationi,  [ban  Fmnklln : 

prtimenti,  and  falling  upoa  important 
retulta.  He  eihibited  the  power  of 
polnli  in  drawing  and  throwing  off  tbe 
elecliical  mailer  i  and  made  the  gmnd 
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ditooTery,  he  Mtisfactorily  explained 
the  phenomena  of  tlie  Leyden  phial, 
which  was  at  that  time  exciting  the 
wonder  of  ail  Europe,  and  had  caused 
philosophers  so  much  perplexity.  His 
iiappiest  conjecture,  however,  was  that 
of  tne  identity  between  lightning  and 
the  electric  tf  id,  though  it  was  not 
undl  1752,  that  he  was  enabled,  ef- 
fectually, to  establish  this  important 
fact.  He  had  h>ng  entertained  the  bold 
idea  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine,  by  actually  drawing  lightning 
fr(mi  the  dou<U ;  and  at  length  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  might  procure 
communication  between  them  and  the 
earth  b^  means  of  a  common  kite. 
With  tiiu  simple  apparatus,  he  awaited 
the  approach  of  a  thunder-cloud,  and 
the  kite  was  raised,  but  no  sign  of  elec- 
tricity appeared.  His  suspense  and 
anxiety  were  almost  insupportable ; 
when  suddenly  he  observed  the  loose 
fibres  of  the  string  to  move;  he  pre- 
sented his  knuckle  to  the  key  by  which 
it  was  held,  and  received  a  strong  spark. 
On  this  experiment  depended  the  fate 
of  his  theory.  Repeated  sparks  were 
drawn  from  the  key— a  phial  was 
charged — a  shock  given — ana  this  bril- 
liant discovery  placed  upon  an  immu- 
table basis. 

Franklin,  from  time  to  time,  for- 
warded accounts  of  his  experiments  to 
England,  for  the  information  of  the 
Koyal  Society ;  but  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  printed  transactions  of 
that  learned  body.  His  friend,  Mr. 
Culiinson,  gave  them  to  Cave,  for  inser- 
tion in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine;  but 
('ave,  with  great  judgment,  thought 
proper  to  publisii  them  separately,  in  a 
pamphlet,  the  preface  to  which  was 
written  by  Dr.  lothergilL  By  the  ad- 
ditions which  were  subsequently  made 
to  this  little  work,  it  swelled  into  a 
quarto  volume,  and  became  the  text- 
book of  the  science.  It  was  translated 
into  French,  German,  and  Latin,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  philo- 
sophers in  Europe.  In  France,  the 
highest  honours  were  paid  to  Franklin's 
laSoturs:  Buffon,  D'Alibard,  and  De 
Lor,  repeated  and  confirmed  his  expe- 
riments; and  the  king  himself,  Louis 
the  Fiftcendi,  became  a  spectator  of 
ihem.  Rusda,  even,  participated  in 
this  ardour ;  and  the  amiable  Kichman 
fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal — an  unfortunate 


flash  from  the  conductor  putting  a 
period  to  his  existence.  Eventually, 
the  Royal  Society  began  to  reconsider 
the  matter;  and  Franklin's  gtand  ex- 
periment, the  object  of  which  had,  at 
first,  been  treated  with  ridicule,  was 
verified  by  Canton,  and  other  members. 
Franklin  was,  accordingly,  without  soli- 
citation, elected  a  fellow,  and  had  pai.l 
to  him  the  unusual  honour  of  being 
chosen  without  payment  of  the  cus- 
toniury  fees.  He  was  also  presented 
with  the  Copley  medal  fur  the  year 
1753 ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he 
had  the  degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Universities  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Edinburgh,  and  Oxford. 

We  now  resume  our  account  of 
Franklin's  political  career.  In  the 
year  just  mentioned,  be  was  presented 
with  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Cambridge,  in  New  England ; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  ao- 
pointed^  deputy  postmaster-general  tor 
the  British  colonies.  The  American 
post-ofiicc  had  never  previously  made 
any  returns  for  the  revenue ;  but  under 
the  management  and  improvements  of 
Franklin,  it  yielded  to  the  crown  three 
times  as  much  as  the  post-office  of 
Ireland.  In  1754,  he  drew  up  his  cele- 
brated Albany  Plan  of  Union,  as  a 
means  of  defence  against  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Indians.  The  rejection 
of  this  plan  was  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  British  troops  into  the  colo- 
nies; this  produced  taxation,  and  was 
soon  succeeded  by  the  war,  which 
ended  in  the  final  loss  of  America  to 
tlie  mother-country. 

In  1755,  when'  the  expedition  of 
General  Braddock,  to  diapossess  the 
French  of  tome  of  their  encroachments, 
was  in  preparation,  a  difiicultv  arose 
for  want  of  wagons,  which  Franklin 
supplied,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  fiftv.  The  expedition,  however, 
(ailing,  he  was  in  danger  of  a  ruinous 
loss,  but  was  relieved  from  his  obliga- 
tions by  the  interference  of  the  go- 
vernor. He  was,  subsequently,  m- 
strumental  in  forming  a  militia  bill ; 
and  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
Philadelphia  regiment  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  men,  which  he  held  until 
the  troops  were  disbanded  by  order  of 
the  English  government. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1757,  Franklin 
arrived  in  London,  in  the  character  of 
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agent  to  the  general  assembly,  for  the 
purpose  of  advocating  the  pnvileges  of 
the  people  against  the  illiberal  and  un- 
just encroachments  of  (he  proprietaries. 
Bluch  prejudice  and  deluation  existed 
at  the  tmae  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of 
America;  and  Franklin,  in  consequence, 
pabUshed,  anonymously,  a  work,  en- 
titled An  Historical  Review  of  ihe  Con- 
stitution ajid  GoTemment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. During  hb  sojourn  in  England, 
he  was  en^agra  in  a  variety  of  Dolitical 
controversies,  and  was  examined  before 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house  of  com- 
mons, relative  to  the  practicability  of 
enforcing  the  stamp  act,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  infonnadon  he  afforded, 
was  repealed.  He  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia in  the  summer  of  li62 ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  received  the  thanks 
of  the  assembly,  and  a  grant  of  £5,000. 
In  1764,  through  tlie  exertions  of  the 

Eroprietaries,  he  lost  his  seat  in  the 
oiue ;  but  there  still  remained  in  ii  a 
majority  of  his  friends,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  resume  his  agency  at  the 
court  of  Great  Britaun. 

In  1766,  he  vUited  Holland  and  Ger- 
many ;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
France,  where  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
shewed  him  particular  marks  of  atten- 
tion. AAer  his  return  to  England,  he 
got  embroiled  relative  to  some  political 

f«pers  which  had  been  clandestinely 
iirnlshed  to  him,  and  which  he  for- 
warded to  America,  where  they  were 
published.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
dismissed  from  his  oflSce  of  deputy  post- 
master-general, after  having  been  sum- 
moned before  the  privy-council,  and 
severely  censured.  He  was  now  looked 
upon  by  government  with  considerable 
iealooay,  and  it  was  proposed  to  arrest 
him  upon  the  charge  of  fomenting  a 
rebellion ;  but  being  apprised  of  this  in- 
tention, he  contrived  to  leave  England 
secretiy,  in  March,  1775. 

On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  congress,  and 
took  an  •active  part  in  brinp;ing  about  a 
revolution.  It  was  at  this  neriod  he 
wrote  the  following  memorable  letter 
to  his  old  friend  in  England,  Mr. 
Strahao,  the  king's  printer  :— 

"  PhUadelphia,  July  5<A,  1775. 

"  Mr.  Strauan, — You  are  a  member 
of  parliament,  and  one  of  that  majo- 
rity which  has  doomed  my  country  to 


dcftructioo.  Yon  have  bcgtm  to  bora 
our  towns,  and  murder  our  people. 
Look  tt|ioa  Toar  hands  1  They  are 
signed  with  toe  blood  of  your  relations. 
You  and  1  were  long  friends  :^yoa  are 
now  my  enemy,  and  I  am  yours. 

B.  Franklin." 

In  1776,  although  in  his  seventy- 
first  year,  he  was  called  upon  hj  om- 
gress,  to  nroceed  to  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  negotiations 
b^an  by  Silas  Deane ;  and,  in  1777, 
he  was  appointed  plenipotentiary  to  the 
French  court.  He  had  now  not  only 
created  a  host  of  political  enemies  in 
this  country,  but  was  also  attacked  by 
certain  philosophical  opnonents.  Mr. 
Wilson,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
protested  against  pointed  conductors, 
and  performed  sevwal  experiments,  in 
order  to  prove  the  suoeriority  of  knobs. 
In  consequence  of  Wilson's  declarations, 
the  pointed  lightning  conductors  were 
taken  down  from  the  queen's  palace,  a 
circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the 
following  epigram  :— 

WktlM  yv^  ip«at  GcMga,  for  Mftty  baat. 
And  akaip  tmmAmeHun  ekang*  fcr  Uasl, 

Tm  caym^  umx  of  joiat  i 
Fnaklia  •  wiar  tnmrm  yMt—t  i 
Aa4  an  Tfm  tb«a4cr  fcarlcas  tmnm, 

Bf  kccpia^  M  lh«  fmmi. 

A  definitive  treaty  of  peace  having 
been  si^ed  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Umted  States,  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1783,  Franklin  requested  to  be 
recalled  home.  He  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia in  September,  1785,  and  was 
afterwards  twice  elected  president  of 
the  assembly.  His  last  public  act  was 
the  signing  of  a  memorial,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1789,  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

He  liad  been,  for  many  years,  inUect 
to  attacks  of  the  gout,  to  which,  in  1783, 
was  added  a  nephritic  colic;  and,  about 
the  same  period,  be  suffered  the  first 
pains  of  a  disease,  the  most  distressing 
in  the  list  of  bodily  infirmities.  They 
were  three  things  he  had  always 
dreaded ;  and  he  used  to  observe,  that, 
in  relation  to  this  eompUcat'.on  of  dis- 
orders, he  was  '*soniethmg  like  the 
woman  who  had  alwaya  entertained  a 
great  aversion  to  presby teflans,  parsons, 
and  Irishmen,  and  at  last  married  an 
Irish  presbyteiian  parson."  These 
maladies  confined  him  to  his  bed  during 


I  >ka: 


Ihi  sraatcc  put  of  Ihe  lul  ytti  of  hit 
6b  I  bul,  DMwilhjtuiding  the  lenre 
paiiu  hi  Uboured  under,  hii  nuunl 
cbeeHulntn   nmer  fenook  him.     tJil 


fntiMUte  coonnaiiiia  wiLh  hii  bmily. 
H>  died  M  Ihe  ITth  of  April,  1790, 
tad  wtt  buried  on  tbc  SitterApri].  in 
the  cemMerr  of  Chriil'i  Churct 
bdelphia   "- ■■■ ■— -'■.•-'■ 


■nembL^r  of  Fnoce  pud  m  like  boneur 
ia  Rnwmbiance  of  hu  Tinuo. 

Fnaklin  wu,  noquntiaiiablf,  ■  grru 
■nd  eitnordiniiy  mid :  but  be  beouic 
to,  more  bj  the  qomotiCT  lb*a  the  qua- 
iiljr  of  tail  capibiUdei.  Me  rertr  du- 
plifed  uj  luddea   hnnu  o(  geniuij 


JJ.   Per- 

MTennce  titM  Ut  meat  Nriking  qiulity, 
and  lempeniKe  bit  Idgheil  Tiitue.  mi 
BunlitT  mmi  to  hare  been.  In  ■  great 

dtmc,  the  molt    ' 

bad  coneeiTCd  itbal 
and  arduooi  pnrtecl 
pcrfeciioD,"  and  he 


lu  "  Ihe  bold 

ihed    to  lire 


tiaia."  Thb  muii,  indnd,  ban  been 
an  "ardooni"  undertaking  for  one  who 
had  preTiouilj  married  another  tnan'i 
wile ;  bnt  he  proceeded  in  bit  plan  wilb 
gnat  tameitncM,  dtcw  out  ictaimei  of 
■edon,  ubulaled  Ihe  rlrtuo,  and  kept 
a  dallj  roller  of  his  conduct.  He 
began  at  £n|tth  to  luapeet  there  mat 
nmetbing  In  tUi  which  partook  of  "a 
kind  of  lopparj  In  movala.**  and  he  dis- 
coodnued  iht  practice,  (rom  a  conii- 
deratioa  "thai  a  benetolFnt  man  ihould 
allow  a  few  faulu  in  bimicKi  in  order 


Hakioi,  howerer,  due 

Ihe  infirmitv  of  human 
an  honeit  nun.  Hew 
band. 

errcfi  ..._, 
and  a  >[eri 


tdhii 


great  Lover  of  mankind, 

epublicin.     He  took,  M 

great  deligbi  in  doing  good ; 

itiaiice,  whether  required  hy 

ial*i  or  by  public  bodlei,   wai 


never  loliciled  in  Tain.  He  gave  luge 
lunii  lo  different  inililulioni  diirinx  hii 
life,  and  bequeaibed,  in  hii  will,  £3,000 
for  benevalenl  purpoKi.  With  all  liii 
■obemeu  and  methodical  morality,  he 
poueued  an  habitual  gaiety. 


B  happy 

iprightlv 

Grienlly  bland  fur  one  who  began  life  a 
Joiimeyraaii  priiilM,  and  ended  it  the 
loundeiofiti'publiiL  t(e wu perfeclly 
deiiimie  uf  pride,  and  comidtied  all 
honest  men  lobeuponternu  of  equality. 
During  the  time  he  wai  in  ihit  country, 
in  the  dignified  lUlion  of  ■  political 
agent  lo  ibe   American   auembly,   he 


1  work:  "Come,  my  friendi,"  laid 
e,  "  we  ■ill  drink  togellier ;  ii  li  now 
jrtf  yean  lince  1  worked,  like  you,  at 
till  prcM,  ai  a  journeyman  printer." 

.  later  period,  Ihe  merchanti  in  Phila- 
uembly   for  dancing,  ibey 


rulei.   > 


lerma."  Thi)  rule  being  lubmtiied  lo 
Dr.  Prankliii,  he  remarked,  thai  "  it 
excluded  God  Almighty,  wlio  was,  un- 
queiilonably,  the  greateil  meciianic  in 

bccanie   innnodenlely   fond   of  cheu. 


whilit  engaged  in  the  aame  wilh  a 
French  geiilleinin,  hii  king  became 
checked,  at  Ihe  time  he  would  olher- 
wiie  have  had  an  opportunity  to  give  a 
fatal  blow  to  fail  adveriary.  Contrary 
lo  rule,  he  neglected  hi*  king,  and 
made  another  move.     "  Sir,"  Bid  ihe 
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Frenchman,  '*  you  cannot  do  that,  and 
leave  your  king  in  check."  "  1  see  he 
is  in  check,*'  said  the  doctor;  "but  I 
shall  not  defend  liiro.  If  he  was  a  good 
king,  hke  yours,  he  would  deserve  the 
protection  of  his  subjects;  but  he  is  a 
tvrant,  and  has  already  cost  more 
than  he  .is  vrorth : — take  him  if   you 

S lease  ;  I  can  do  without  him,  and  will 
ght  out  the  rest  of  the  battle,  en  Re- 
publicain.*' 

An  enemy  to  everythinj^  aristocratic, 
Dr.  Frankhn,  even  m  literature,  did 
not  attempt  to  rise  above  the  **  middling 
class.*'    He  had  taught  himself  Latin, 


Italian,  Spanish,  and  French;  but  his 
reading  had  neither  been  extensive  nor 
select:  he  began  with  The  Pilirrim's 
Progress,  and  ended  with  a  newspaper. 
His  early  writings  were  loose  and  ver- 
bose ;  but  his  subsequent  political  essays 
and  diplomatic  communications,  made 
some  approaches  to  force  and  elegance. 
His  eloquence  was  of  an  unpretending 
character;  but  he  developed  his  ideas 
with  clearness  and  precision.  He  had 
always  at  hand  an  immense  stock  of 
common  sense,  and  possessed  the  very 
useful  quality  of  being  "eminently 
great  in  little  things." 


JOHN   DOLLOND. 


John  DOLLOND  was  bom  in  Spi- 
Ulfields,  on  the  lOth  of  June,  1706. 
His  father,  a  French  protestant  refugee, 
was  a  weaver;  and  DoUond  himself 
was  brought  up  to  that  employment. 
The  necessities  of  the  family  preventing 
his  being  kept  at  school,  he  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  private  study  ;  and  ap- 
plying himself  to  mathematical  pursuits, 
was  soon  able  to  construct  sun-oials  and 
draw  geometrical  schemes. 

An  carlv  marriage  and  an  increasing 
family,  added  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
humble  station ;  but  he  still  found  op- 
portunity, by  abridging  his  hours  of 
rest,  to  extend  his  mathematical  ac- 
quirements. He  directed  his  attention 
Erincipally  to  optics  and  astronomy; 
aving  prepared  himself  for  the  higher 
branches  or  these  sciences  by  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  algebra  and  geo- 
metry. He  began,  also,  the  study  of 
anatomy,  and  to  read  divinity ;  and,  in 
order  to  do  so  with  greater  advantage, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  dead  lan- 
guages, and  was  soon  able  to  translate 
the  Greek  Testament  into  Latm. 

His  eldest  son,  Peter  he  designed  for 
his  own  trade,  and  for  several  years 
they  were  employed  in  it  together;  but 
Peter  DoUond  having,  from  the  in- 
struction he  had  received  from  his 
father,  become  fitted  for  a  higher  pro- 
fession than  that  of  weaving,  it  was 
determined  he  ihould  quit  the  loom, 
and  commence  business  as  an  optician. 
The  project  was  successful;  and,  in 


1752,  John  DoUond  Joined  his  ion,  and 
soon  became  a  proficient  in  the  prac- 
tical department  of  optics. 

In  1753,  he  made  an  important  im- 
provement in  refracting  telescopes,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  eye-glasses  to 
five,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
aberration  of  light  from  the  geometrical 
focus.  The  same  year  he  effected  a 
considerable  improvement  in  Savery's 
micrometer,  an  account  of  which  was 

fiven  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Royal 
odety  in  the  following  year. 
About  this  period,  attempts  were 
made,  by  Buler  and  others,  to  correct 
the  imperfection  in  object-glasses,  aris- 
ing from  the  different  refrangibility  of 
lignt ;  although  Newton  had  previously 
declared  "  retraction  could  not  be  pro- 
duced without  colour,"  and,  conse- 
quently, **  that  no  improvement  could 
be  eff'ected  in  the  refracting  telescope." 
Euler  maintained,  that  in  very  small 
angles,  refraction  might  be  obtained 
without  colour;  and  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  different  refrangibility  of  light 
might  be  corrected  by  its  passing  through 
mediums  varying  in  their  refractive 
power;  having  been  led  to  this  con- 
clusion by  a  consideration  of  the  hu- 
mours of  the  eye.  DoUond,  however, 
perceived  that  the  refinutions  at  the 
several  surfaces  of  these  humours  were 
all  made  the  same  way;  and,  conse- 
ouently,  that  the  colours  produced  by 
tne  first  refraction  would  be  increased 
at  the  two  subeequent  ones,  instead  ot 
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being  corrected.  He  percn^ed  that  the 
correction  could  only  take  place  when 
the  refractions  were  effected  in  contrary 
directions ;  and,  after  trying  a  number 
of  esiperiroents  with  lenses  compounded 
of  glass  and  water,  it  at  length  occurred 
to  nim,  that  the  same  thing  might  be 
accomplished  if  two  kinds  of  glass  could 
be  procured,  possessing  different  powers 
of  refraction.  These  tie  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  in  the  ordinary  crown 
and  flint  glass;  and  hence  resulted  the 
important  discovery  of  the  achromatic 
telescope. 
An  account  of  these  experiment^  was 


^ven  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  printed 
in  their  Transactions,  in  1758;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  he  was  presented  with 
the  Copley  medal.  In  1761,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  that  learned  body ; 
and  also  appointed  optician  to  his 
majesty,  but  did  not  Ions  enjoy  these 
honours,— dying  of  apoplexy  on  the 
30th  of  Noveml^r,  in  the  same  vear. 

Both  astronomy  and  navigation  have 
been  much  benefited  by  Dollond's 
achromatic  telescope,  which  has  been 
universally  accepted  by  the  army  and 
navy,  as  well  as  by  the  public  in  general 
Its  name  waa  given  by  Dr.  Bevis. 


SIR  JOHN  PRINGLE. 


Sir  JOHN  PRINOLE,  the  ion  of  a 
baronet,  was  bom  at  Stichel  House,  in 
the  countv  of  Roxbui^h,  Scotland,  in 
1707.  After  having  completed  his  aca- 
demical education  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
in  1727,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
physic.  In  the  following  year,  he  went 
to  Ley  den,  where  be  became  a  pupil  of 
Boerhaave,  and  took,  in  1730,  the  degree 
of  M.D.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he 
settled  as  a  physician  at  Edinburgh, 
but  became  less  eminent  in  that  capa- 
city than  for  his  scientific  attainments. 
He  was,  in  consequence  of  these,  chosen, 
in  1734,  a  joint  professor  of  pneumatics 
and  moral  philosophy,  in  the  university, 
with  Mr.  Scott,  with  the  reversion  of  the 
sole  professorship  on  his  decease.  He 
performed  the  duties  of  his  office  till  his 
appointment,  in  1742,  of  physician  to  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  commander  of  the  British 
arm^,  with  whom  be  went  to  Flanders. 
During  his  absence  abroad,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  his  professorship,  but 
resigned  it  in  1744,  wtien  be  was  made 
physician-general  to  his  majesty's  forces, 
and  to  the  Royal  Hospital  in  the  Low 
Countries.  In  1745,  he  was  recalled 
home  to  attend  the  forces  against  the 
rebels ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Roval  Society. 
During  the  years  1747  and  1748,  he  re- 
stuned  hit  post  in  Flanders ;  and,  on  the 
settlement  of  peace  in  the  latter  year, 
took  no  his  residence  in  London.  In 
1749,  ne  was  appointed  physician  in 


ordinary  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ; 
and  in  1750,  published,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Mead,  Observations  on  the  Gaol  or 
Hospital  Fever,  which  excited  consi- 
derable interest,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
temper having  just  broken  out  in  the 
metropolis. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  that  he  began 
to  communicate  to  the  Royal  Society  his 
experiments  upon  septic  and  antiseptic 
substances,  with  remarks  relating  to  their 
use  in  the  theory  of  medicine.  His  pa- 
pers on  the  subject  were  three  in  number, 
and  procured  for  him  the  Copleian  prise 
medal.  Many  highly  interesting  facts 
were  ascertained  by  the  experiments, 
both  as  relating  to  chemistry  and  the 
improvement  of  medical  theory  and 
practice,  and  the  whole  performance 
excited  much  attention.  He  married, 
in  1752,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Oliver,  of 
Bath :  and  in  the  same  year  appeared 
bis  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Army,  one  of  the  most  popular  medi- 
cal  works  of  the  age.  It  speedily  went 
through  numerous  editions,  ana  was, 
for  many  years,  considered  a  standard 
work  of  reference  on  the  subject. 

In  support  of  his  theory  in  this  work, 
respecting  the  putridity  of  the  animal 
fluids,  he  published,  in  1753,  An  Ac- 
count of  several  Persons  seised  with 
the  Gaol  Fever,  by  working  in  Newgate, 
ftc.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
in  1755,  he  attended  the  army  for  three 
seasons,  but  quitted  it  altogether  in 
1758,  and  in  tne  same  year  was  ad- 
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mittcd  •  Hocndate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  PhysiciaiM,  in  London.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  in  1763|  created  a  ba- 
ronet in  1766,  and  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1772;  having,  in  the 
meantime,  been  successively  appointed 
physician-extraordinary  and  in  ordinary 
CO  the  queen,  to  the  princess  dowager 
of  Wales,  and  physician-extraordinary 
to  the  king.  He  was  also  enrolled  a 
member  of  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of 
Gottingen,  Madrid,  Paris,  and  Peters- 
burgh,  besides  other  scientific  societies. 
In  his  situation  of  president  of  the 
Roval  Society,  he  was  particularly  active 
ana  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  He  composed  a  set  of  discourses 
at  the  annual  delivery  of  the  prize 
medal,  which  were  detailed  accounts  of 
all  that  had  previously  been  discovered 
in  the  particular  branch  of  science, 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  prise 
memoir.  These  discourses,  of  which 
he  pronounced  six,  were  printed  after 
the  author's  death,  and  show  him  in 
the  light  of  a  verv  well  informed  and 
elegant  writer.  He  resigned  his  presi- 
dency in  1778;  and,  in  1781,  took  a 
house  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  intention 


of  ending  his  days  there.  To  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  in  that  dty  he  pre- 
sented ten  folio  volumes  in  manuscript, 
of  his  own  medical  and  physical  obser- 
vations, on  condition  that  they  should 
not  be  published  nor  lent  out  of  the 
college  library.  Finding  the  climate  of 
Scotland  too  cold  for  him,  he  returned, 
aftei  a  few  months,  to  London,  and 
died  there  on  the  18th  of  January,  1782. 
He  was  buried  in  St.  James's  Church, 
and  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Sir  John  Pringle  has  been  described 
as  a  man  of  integrity  and  worth,  but 
less  amiable  than  respectable  in  society, 
in  consequence  of  a  cold  and  reserved 
disposition.  To  foreigners,  however,  he 
was  peculiarly  attentive  and  polite ;  and 
in  friendship,  once  formed,  he  was  stead- 
fast and  unalterable.  His  studies  tvcre 
chiefly  directed  to  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  which  a  remaricably 
solid  understanding,  unmixed  with  any- 
thing like  fancy  or  brilliancy,  enabled 
him  to  pursue  with  great  success.  He 
was,  in  early  life,  a  sceptic  in  religion ; 
but,  some  years  before  his  death,  he 
became  a  firm  believer  in  revelation. 


BENJAMIN   ROBINS. 


Benjamin  robins  waa  bom  of 

Quaker  parents,  in  low  circumstances, 
at  Bath,  in  the  year  1707.  As  he  re- 
ceived but  a  scanty  education  at  school, 
he  resolved  to  become  his  own  instruc- 
tor, and,  with  the  aid  of  books,  he  soon 
made  considerable  progress  in  various 
branches  of  literature,  and  particularly 
in  the  mathematics.  His  friends  re- 
commended him  to  settle  in  London,  as 
a  teacher  of  this  science,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sent  a  specimen  of  his  abili- 
ties to  Dr.  Pemberton,  who  put  Uiem 
to  further  proof  by  giving  him  some 
problems  to  solve.  Mr.  Robins  did  this 
m  the  most  satis&ctory  manner,  and 
shortly  afterwards  came  to  the  metro- 
polis :  but,  before  entering  upon  the 
office  of  tutor,  employed  some  time  in 
perusing  the  best  masters  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mathematics.  Of  the  benefit 
lie  thus  derived  he  gave  a  proof,  by  his 
demonstration  of  the  last  proposition  of 


Newton's  Treatise  on  Quadratures, 
when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age. 
This  performance  was  inserted  in  the 
Philosuphical  Transactions  for  1727 ; 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
the  author  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Roval  Society.  The  publication  of 
John  Bemouilli's  demonstration,  not 
long  afterwards,  in  which  that  cele- 
brated philosopher  attempted  to  estab- 
lish Leibnitx's  theory  respecting  the 
force  of  bodies  of  motion,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  Newton,  gave  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  acquaintance  with  natural  phi- 
loaophy.  This  he  did  in  a  P&per 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans  • 
actions  for  May,  1728,  under  the  title 
of  The  Present  State  of  the  Republic 
of  Letters,  in  which  he  confuted  Ber- 
nouilli's  performance  in  the  most  un- 
answerable manner. 
Mr.  Robins  now  began  to  take  pupils. 


cf  whkb  ha  tqnuiion  umq  sroei 
bhn  nuinbcn ;    uul,  iboui  Uic   t 


mr,  hii  punuiii  llmiud,  mare  ihin 
■u  igreeible  Co  him.  by  ibe  profeuion 
iT  m  luiar.  he  gradually  gave  up  icach- 
n^,  and  devoid  bis  ■iicniloii  la  mot* 
leuR  I'ld  general  empliiymcnl.  Viiih 
1  Tie*  of  wcen^nlriE  ihe  eOkct  of  the 
t'lCi  pn^ectill 


be  nude  HTcnl 


'^', 


\  of  ftnifini 


II  gun- 

1"  rl 


n  ii,  by  an  Inipcriion  of  the  piii^cipi 
unified  pluct  la  Flanden,  dutiiiE  lomi 

Hii  n»l  publiation  wu  intended  & 
n  uiiKer  w  Ur.  Berkeley'!  Andyit,  a 


title  or  A 


iglhe 


ton'i  Method  of  Fluiioiu,  and  of  Prime 
■nd  UllimalB  Kaliix.  Ai  eicepiioni 
vtK  Uken,  by  (ome,  10  ihii  Uiacounr, 


ter**  liaihOiiiitCounolheoiiaPuerilia. 


lUiled,  mpectiTcly,  Obaer- 
•■uuni  Dii  the  freaent  Convintion  iiith 
Spdn;  ANarradnor  what  bad  paiaed 
In  Ihe  CommoD-hall  oT  the  Ciliieni  of 

Lord  MayoTi  and  An  Addreu  to  the 
Electon  and  other  Free  Subjeeta  of 
Great  Sritvn,  aMUtoned  by  the  lilt 
tucKuian,  *i^  a  pailieulir  account  of 
all  Dui  negotiaiiana  in  Spain,  and  Iheir 


The 


oflhlM 


noorn   traipoieL  ana  ine  vrnoie  aji- 
plajed  inch  afaillly,  t}ial  when  an  in- 

coQunona,  appointed  for  that  purpote, 

cha4e  Mr.  Robint  aa  their  aecretary.     . 

In  1141,  he  bwime  a  candidate  for 

tb*  profnsoithlp  of  foiiifiniion  and 


competency  for  the  offlct,  pub- 
:d.  In  mi,  a  ireadK.  tntiijed  New 
clpla  of  GUDoeiy.  In  tliii  he  bai 
ed  that  the  oppoiition  of  the  air  to 
:a  and  ahelli,  diichaieed  from  can- 
i  and  moruri,  is  much  greater  than 
rrally  imagined  ;  and  that  ibe  track 


ihonly  afterrfaidt  appeared  in  Ihe  Plii- 
loaophical  Tranaacllona,  dliputing  lome 
of  hii  opinioni ;  in  congequence  Dl  wbich 
he  lent  Mitral  other  paperi,  in  ei- 
planalion,  to  Uie  Koyal  Sodely.  He 
alio  repealed  hii  eiperimenli  before 
that  body.  In  Ihe  jem  ITM  and  174T, 
which  confirmed  hU  doctrine,  and  pro- 
cured him  Ihe  Sodety'i  annual  gold 
medaL  The  reputation  which  he  ac- 
quired by  Ihli  lucctu,  cauaed  faioi  to 
be  inilied,  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
to  auiil  in  the  defence  of  Beigen-op- 
Zoom,  then  beiieged  by  the  French  \ 
but,  before  he  could  arrive  at  Ihe  town. 

In   1T48,  Mr.  Robint  wai  employed 

Account  orAnton'i  Voyage  round  ihe 
World,  ag  drawn  up  by  the  lte>.  Richard 
Waller  i  bui  tbe  perfonnanct  waa  found 
■o  imperfect,  that  he  wai  deaired  lo 
write  a  new  account  of  the  foyue 
himielf.  This  waa  publiihed  with  the 
name  of  Walter  on  the  title-page  i 
though  the  whole  of  Ihe  inlroduciion, 
and  many  diiaertaiiont  in  Ihe  body  ol 
tlie  work,  were  compoied  by  Mr.  Ro- 
bint, without  hii  receiving  the  leitt 
hint  from  Wallet',  manutcript,  Thi. 
production  wat  coniidrred  tbe  moat 
popularofihe  kind  e»tr  written 


h,ough   , 


of  Ibe  European  languages. 


;es.  He  wit 
ip  an  apology 
ing  t  troop),  by 
'ant,  which  Ha) 
a  Itepotl  of  an 
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ei«iiiniti«i  iato  the  eoadnet  of  Lini- 
UDUt-geDtnl  Sir  Jobn  Cop«,  ud  wu 
cgn^and,  at  Ihi  time,  ■  muier-piKc 
of  M  kind. 

Ur.BaUiu  mad*  gnat  ImpntetDeaU 
to  Ch*  Rojd  ObUTTalDrr,  U  Omn- 
vkta,  bj  procoiing  Ibr  It  ■  monl  qnid- 
rant,  and  other  inttninunti  t  b;  which 

worid.  lnIT4S,hewa>oAredonc«rt<'a 
app^ntmenti,— either  to  go   to  Puit, 

beconie  enginKr-gtnenl  to  the  But 
todia  ComiiaDy ;  the  lMt«  of  which  he 
-'     in  aceordance  with 


The    Rputatkm  of  Mr.    Robioi   I* 
ehiellr  fDunded  on  hit  Mew  PrinciplM 

upon  bf  KTeral  cmiDeni  mathcma- 
lldini,  beddet  being  iniulaled  Into 
•arioiu  (breioB  langnigei,  and  pir- 
ticularij  into  Oerman,  by  the  edebraied 


and  ei^unt  in  Ibe  EngUth  language. 
Hil    mathematical    and    philoHphical 

Eiecei  were  coLiected  logelber,  and  pub- 
thed  in  1761,  in  wo  volumei,  ocuro, 


THOUAS   REID. 


This  nniaent  diilne  and  ohiloMpher, 
the  Mm  of  a  clergTman,  who  wu  mi- 
niiler  of  Stiacban,  in  KiDcaidineihire, 
wai  bom  there  on  the  SSih  of  April, 
ITIO.  He  receiTed  the  rmUmenU  or 
education  at  ibt  pariih  ichoot  of  Kin- 
eardine,  and  wat  alkrwaidi  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  tutor  at  Aberdeen, 
the  Mariichal  College  of  which  place 
he  entered,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve. 
Matbematia  wai  the  branch  of  learning 
in  which  he  particularly  dininguiahed 
hinuelf  during  the  uinal  coutte  of  (bur 
vean'itudy;  at  the  ei|dtation  of  which 
he,  probably,  according  to  the  cuitom 
of  the  unitenily,  graduated  M. A.  Alter 
he  had  nude  nifflelent  progreM  In  theo- 
logy, he  wu  Ucenasd  to  preach  ;  but 
In  conaequence  of  hii  appoinlment  to 
the  office  of  librarian,  he  did  not  im- 
mediateij  ijuii  Aberdeen:  Tliii  nlua- 
tion  gave  him  an  opportanily  i>f  turning 
to  adnntage  bi«  paaion  lor  itudy ;  and 
hil  coDneraon  with  Ur.  John  Stewart, 
the  pnrfcaioT  of  malhenulici  In  the 
■am*    unirendty,   eonfinned    hli   own 

trcdileetian  fiir  that  idence,  of  hii  iklU 
I  which  ha  gave  occa^onal  proof,  by 
reading  ledum  *"  *■■■  '-— '  "-  '■- 
nrigiuiion  of  hi 
ITSB,  be  nude  _  .  . 
England,  in  company  with  Hr.  Sttwarti 
uid  during  hit  ilay  at  London,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge,  wat  introduced  to  the 


:e  of  librarian,  in 


moil  eminent  men  of  idence  and  lite- 
rature at  each  oF  thoic  plaeea. 

In  173T,  he  wu  prtaented,  by  King'i 
College,  Aberdeen,  to  the  linng  of  New 
Uachlc,  in  the  tame  coun^;  but,  on 

be  had  the  moniBcation  to  find  him- 
iel[  receiTcd,  by  hit  pariihiooen,  with 
diupprobation  and  oppDsilion.  Thii 
wu  owing  to  their  diiiike  of  patron- 
age, and  to  the  intemperate  conduct 
of  their  former  paitor,  which  had  ID 
inflamed  Iheir  mmdi,  that  they  treated 

menaced  hij  life.  More  fonuniie  than 
(he  bUnd  pact,  BlacklnJl,  under  limilar 
drcunutaoc*!,  t 


Btuation,  the  tame  penc 


againit  Hr.  Reid,"  uid  tome  of  them, 
"  when  he  atat,  did  we  would  ha<e 
fought  for  him  when  be  went  away." 

During  hit  retldence  at  New  Machar, 
while  he  attended  to  hit  puloiai  dutin 
with  the  mott  actiie  leal,  tad  pursued 
hit  itudlei  with  inlenie  application,  it 
it  remarkable  that  he  to  far  diitruiied 


IHOMAI  XZID. 


,  the  MraMMUof  til- 

MMon  and  EmnL  A  euefiil  eiiwBi- 
tioQ  of  the  Um  of  nicRul  perception 
brmed  Itw  fanicnlar  emplojnienl  of 
U*  leUore  Ibougtatti  tbongb  ■  tnatlH, 
wldch  he  caapetti  about  Ibii  time. 


.  1*  radlu  a  TraUlie>  in 
which  Simple  and  CMOpoand  Batiai 
an  applied  to  Viitue  and  Mtrit,  and 
wu  publiihed  in  the  Fhlloaophical 
Tfannetioni  ror  ITIS. 

In  lTi2,  he  »u  ippoioted  profeuor 
of  pbiloMphy  u  YUagt  College,  Aber- 
deen 1  and.  not  long  aAer  bii  return  to 
tfail  cily,  he  eitibliihrd,  with  Dr.  John 
Qre^ry,  ind  othen,  a  literanr  fociety, 
which  gave  rite  to  ■  •pitil  of  philoto- 
pbical  teiearch,  that  prodncid  Mnne 
or  the  mut  diitingniibed  vorLi  in 
Scotch  literature.  Among  olhen,  irai 
that  celebrated  one  of  our  aullior,  An 
Inquiry  into  Ibe  Human  Mind,  on  ihe 
principlri  or  Common  Sente,  rubliilied 
in  176*.  The  chief  object  of  Ihli  irat 
the  refuution  of  tbe  philoiophy  of 
Locke  and  Hartley,  by  denying  the 
cnanexiaoa  which  [hey  Buppoaed  to 
>ub«itt  betweea  the  pheDomenn,  powen, 
and  openliont  of  tlu  mind.  It  wat  re- 
cciTcd  with  great  applaoie;  and  among 
other  reinlLa  of  the  fame  he  acqmred 
by  it,  were  hia  creation  of  D.  D.  by 
the  Uniireruty  of  Aberdeen,  and  hia 
appdntmem  to  the  duir  of  moral 
pbihMOphy  at  Oiaagnw.  He  entered 
span  the  duliea  of  hia  nation  in  1764, 
■ad  dciotcd  blmaelf  to  them  with  un- 
Taried  diUgeiica ;  inculcating  principlee 
which  appeared  to  Um  to  be  of  eaien- 
tiai  importance  to  hnman  happineta,  aa 
the  chief  aim  of  Ut  iecturei.  He 
quiued  the  chair  in  1181,  baiiog,  in 
the  meantimt,  publidied,  u  an  appendix 
to  tlM  third  idume  of  Lord  Kaimei't 
Sltctchel  of  (be  Hiilory  of  Uan,  A  Brief 


hit  Enayi  on  the  Intellectual  Fowtn 
of  Mao  ;  and,  in  1TS8,  by  thote  On  the 

dered  aa  completing  the  ayitem  of  phi- 
loaophy  begun  In  hit  inquiry.  Towardi 
the  Uller  part  of  hii  life,  he  paid  much 


rtudj  of  i( 


and  otheraubjecu,  in  iborl  euayti  to  ihe 
philowpbical  todety  of  which  he  wu  a 
member.  Three  of  liiem,  enlitled  An 
Examination  of  Piieitley'a  Opi  niona  con- 
cctntng  Hatter  and  Mind ;  ObacrTaiioni 
on  the  UloiriB  of  Sir  Thomai  Moreg 
and  Pbyiialoglcal  Rcfleelioiu  on  Hui- 
enlar  Matter,  were  mitten  In  liii  elghly- 
^ith  year,  and  read  to  hit  aiaodaiei  a 
abort  time  before  his  death.  Thit  took 
place  ac  Glaagow,  where  he  expired, 
after  a  teieie  tiriinle.  attended  wiib 
paliy,  on  Ihe  7th  orOclober,  17M. 

Dr.    Reid    potaeaied    an    excellent 
bodily  eoniiituaon,  a  Tigaroui  and  ath- 

naiutai  advantage)  were  enhanced  by 
liabili  of  eierdie  and  temperance,' and 

ditturl 


™  eiprcued 
at  btiiihlened 
>  friend.  Hill 


deep  thought,  and  when  : 
up  by  eonveraaiion  with 

neu,  and  might  be  aaid  to  be  alwayi 

minent  featuret  of  hit  chancier,  tayt 

Dr.  Aikin,  were  intrepid  and  infleiible 
rectitude  ;  a  pure  and  derated  ailach- 
ment  to  truth ;  and  an  entire  command 

he  conlinuei,  no  man  eier  maintained! 
more  eminently  or  unlfurmly,  the  dig- 
nity of  philoiophy;  combining,  i^llli 
le  moit  amiable  nvodeaty  and  gentle- 


■it  of  independen 


e  retained  hit 


Gardening  i 

dileciion  for 

deceaie.    He  wai  oumea  to  nit  couiin, 

the  daughter  of  a  phyiidan,  in  )7'10, 

nho  died  torn*  time  before  liie  (ubjecl 

of    our    memoir,     leaving    him    one 

daughter. 

SoiiK'Iliing  ihould    be    taid  of   Ihe 


Foric  lik 


the  Bietenl,  an  analyiia 
well  ^nown  at  The  In- 


of  a  work 

quiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  will  not 
be  expected.      It  will  be  tufflcient  lo 

our  Judgment  of  (binga,  or  the  belief 
■  •  ■   we  bare  concerninj 


the  pSl  of  I 


ihem, 

lOl,  at  contended 

keley  and  otbeit,  the  acquiti- 


«ta 
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pro^e  this  intuitiTe  fiKnilty,  he  attacks, 
with  great  skill,  the  division  of  our 
notions  into  ideas  of  sensation,  and 
ideas  of  reflection }  contending  that  it 
is  iUogical,  because  the  second  member 
of  the  division  includes  the  tirst  "  Sen- 
sation/' he  argues,  *'  is  an  operation  of 
the  mind,  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  and 
we  get  the  notion  of  sensation  by  reflect- 
ing upon  that  which  we  are  conscious 
oC*  We  shall  conclude,  bv  an  extract 
from  that  part  of  his  work  in  which  he 
combats  the  representation  of  our  senses 
as  having  no  other  office  but  that  of 
furnishing  the  mind  with  notions  or 
simple  apprehensions  of  things ;  a  doc- 
trine, which,  he  contends,  is  deducible 
from  the  Cartesian  system,  in  its  ac- 
count of  our  Judgment  and  belief  con- 
cerning things.  **  We  have  shewn," 
be  says,  **  on  the  contrary,  that  every 
operation  of  the  senses,  in  its  very 
nature,  implies  judgment  or  belief,  as 
well  as  simple  apprehension.  Thus> 
when  I  feel  tlie  pain  of  the  gout  in  my 
toe,  I  have  not  only  a  notion  of  pain. 


but  a  belief  of  its  existence,  and  a  be- 
lief  of  some  disorder  in  imr  toe  which 
occasions  it ;  and  this  belief  is  not  pro- 
duced by  comparing  ideas,  and  per- 
ceiving their  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments ;  it  is  included  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  sensation.  When  I  perceive  a 
tree  before  me,  my  faculty  of  seeing 
gives  me  not  onlv  a  notion  or  simple 
apprehension  of  the  tree,  but  a  belief 
of  its  existence,  and  of  its  figure,  dis- 
tance, and  magnitude ;  and  inis  judg- 
ment or  belief  is  not  got  by  comparing 
ideas,  it  is  included  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  perception.  Such  original  and 
natural  judgments  are,  therefore,  a  part 
of  that  furniture  which  nature  hath 
given  to  the  human  understanding." 
The  numerous  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  his  system,  have  been 
ably  answered  by  his  biographer,  Du- 
gald  Stewart,  who  regards  the  writings 
of  Reid  as  forming  the  finest  school  for 
the  acquirement  of  reflecting  on  the 
operations  of  our  .own  mind,  that  has 
hitherto  appeared. 


THOMAS  SIMPSON. 


Thomas  simpson,  the  ion  of  a 

working  stuff-weaver,  was  bom  at 
Market  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  in 
the  year  1710.  He  was  intended  for 
his  father's  business,  in  which  he  com- 
menced working  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  after  having  received  no  other  edu- 
cation than  a  very  partial  knowledge  of 
reading.  On  bemg  taken  from  school, 
however,  he  resolved  to  become  his 
own  instructor,  and,  accordingly,  de- 
voted, not  only  all  his  leisure,  but  a 
portion  of  his  working  hours,  to  study. 
He  soon  contrived  to  teach  himself 
writing,  and,  by  a  perusal  of  almost 
every  work  that  came  in  his  way, 
greatly  extended  his  acquaintance  with 
books.  His  father,  instead  of  encou- 
raging, viewed,  with  displeasure,  this 
J>ernicious  fondness^  as  be  considered  it, 
or  study,  in  his  son  ;  and,  after  several 
severe  reprimands,  at  length  insisted 
that  he  should  never  open  another 
book.  The  subject  of  our  memoir, 
however,  was  not  to  be  defeated  in  his 
object ;  he  made  use  of  various  strata- 


gems, to  continue  his  reading,  and  the 
result  was  a  serious  (][uarrel  between 
him  and  his  father,  which  ended  in  his 
being  ordered  to  leave  the  house  alto- 
gether, and  to  go  and  seek  his  fortune 
where  and  in  whatever  ivay  he  chose. 

Simpson  now  took  up  liis  abode  in 
the  house  of  a  tailor's  widow,  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Nuneaton,  with 
whose  son  he  had  been  previously  ac- 
quainted. Here  he  continued  to  work 
at  his  trade,  but  still  contrived  to  find 
sufficient  time  for  reading  whatever 
boolts  came  in  his  way.  An  acquaint- 
ance which  he  formed  with  a  pedlar, 
who  was  an  occasional  lodger  in  the 
same  house,  first  turned  his  attention  to 
those  studies  for  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  eminent  The  pedlar  was 
also  a  fortune-teller,  and  had,  in  this 
character,  acquired  great  reputation 
among  the  rustics  of  the  village.  Simp- 
son became  anxious  to  know  the  secrets 
of  his  art,  and  his  friend  readily  lent 
him  such  books  as  he  had  relating  to 
astrology,  and  to  the  real  branches  of 
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considered  to  be  connected 
with  iu  mysteries.  Among  these  were 
Cocker's  Arithmetic,  bound  up  with  • 
treatise  on  algebra,  and  a  work,  written 
by  Partridge,  the  famous  almanack 
noaker,  on  ue  calculation  of  nativides. 
During  a  visit  paid  by  the  pedlar  to 
Bristol  Simpson  studied  these  books 
with  such  ardour  and  assiduity,  that  on 
the  former's  return,  he  was  struck  with 
wonder  at  his  prepress;  and,  having 
cast  his  nativity,  declared  that,  in  two 

i fears,  he  would  turn  out  a  greater  phi- 
osopher  tlian  himself,  upon  this, 
Slmpton  gave  up  the  bu^ness  of  a 
weaver,  for  that  of  fortune-teller,  and 
in  this  capacity,  soon  became  the  oracle 
of  the  whole  ueiehbourhood.  At  the 
same  time,  he  added  to  his  gains  by 
opening  an  evening  school ;  and,  in  a 
snort  time,  he  considered  himself  in  a 
suflBlciently  flourishing  condition  to 
marry.  He  chose  for  ms  wife  his  land- 
lady, the  tailor's  widow,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  three  times  as  old  as  himself 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  She  pre- 
sented him,  however,  with  two  chil- 
dren, having  had  tlie  same  number  by 
her  former  huaband,  so  that  Simpson 
found  himself  encumbered  with  a 
family  before  he  had  even  commenced 
that  career  in  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came so  distinguished.  He  continued 
to  carrv  on  his  trade  of  fortune-teller 
and  schoolmaster  till  an  unfortunate 
drcumstauce,  in  connexion  with  the 
former,  compelled  him  to  quit  the  vil- 
lage, and  induced  him  to  relinqiush 
that  vocation  altogether.  A  voung  girl, 
who  was  attached  to  a  sailor  at  sea, 
applied  to  him  to  know  what  her  sweet- 
heart was  about,  either  hj  having  him 
presented  to  her  in  a  vision,  or  by  a 
conference  with  a  spirit  who  might  be 
able  to  give  her  the  requisite  informa- 
tion. 1  o  humour  her  credulity,  Simp- 
son engaged  a  confederate  to  attire 
himself  in  the  usual  stage  habiliments 
l^roprtated  to  a  spirit,  and,  upon  a 
certain  sign,  to  start  out  and  answer 
such  questions  as  might  be  put  to  him. 
The  poor  girl,  however,  was  so  terrified 
at  tiie  appearance  of  the  pretended 
spirit,  tliat  she  almost  went  out  of  her 
senses,  and  foil  into  such  a  state  of  ill- 
ness and  distraction  that  her  Ufe  was 
despaired  of.  This  excited  the  popular 
indignation  so  much  against  our  con- 
juror, ttiat  l.e  was  forced  to  quit  alio- 


g ether  that  part  of  the  country  in  which 
e  resided,  and  retire  to  Derby. 
He  now  resumed  his  occupation  of  a 
weaver,  and  also  gave  instructions  to 
pupils  in  the  evening,  but  still  found  great 
difficulty  in  providing  for  his  ftmily. 
The  cares  and  vexations  of  poverty, 
however,  seemed  but  to  stimulate  him 
to  the  acquisition  of  furtlier  knowledj^ 
He  was  a  constant  reader  of  the  Ladies' 
Diary,  and  it  was  in  that  periodical 
for  1736,  that  his  first  two  mathe- 
matical auesiions  were  printed.  They 
were  botli  written  in  verse,  and  shew 
the  author  to  have  made,  even  at  that 
time,  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  ma- 
thematics. Arithmetic,  a&ebra,  and 
geometry,  had  been  alread^  mastered 
by  him,  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  under^ 
stand  the  contents  of  the  Ladies' 
Diary ;  but  of  that  branch  of  mathema- 
tical learning,  called  fluxiens,  or  the 
differential  calculus,  he  was  entirely 
ignorant.  The  first  account  he  read  of 
it,  was  in  the  publication  above-men- 
tioned, and  he  immediately  resolved 
upon  making  an  attempt  to  become 
master  of  the  subject;  but  here  he 
found  some  difficulty ;  the  only  Treatise 
on  Fluxions  which  had  at  that  time 
appeared  in  English,  being  a  very  dear 
and  scarce  one,  by  Hayes ;  so  that  he 
found  lumself  unable  to  procure  a  copy 
of  it.  In  this  emergency,  he  recollected 
that  a  friend  hsid  in  his  possession 
Stone's  translation  of  the  Marquis  de 
rHojNtal's  Analyse  des  Infinements 
Petits ;  and,  having  borrowed  tliis  book, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it 
with  so  much  perseverance  and  seal, 
that,  in  a  few  years,  he  was  enabled  tD 
compose  a  much  more  accurate  treatise 
on  fluxions  than  any  before  published 
in  the  English  language. 

With  the  noanuscript  of  this  treatise, 
and  scarcely  anythmg  else,  in  his 
pocket,  and  without  any  letter  of  intro- 
duction, Simpson  left  Derby,  and  re- 
moved to  London,  in  his  twenty-fifth 
or  twenty-sixth  year.  He  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Spitalflelds,  working  at  his  business  by 
day,  and  teaching  mathematics  in  the 
evening.  In  thu  latter  employment, 
says  his  biographer,  **  his  engaging 
method  of  instruction,  and  admiraUe 
talent  for  explaining  and  simplifying 
the  difficulties  of  his  subject,  in  a  snort 
time  procured  him  notice  and  friends ; 
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and  hit  suooen  wai  lo  considerable, 
that  he  waa  enabled  to  bring  hia  fitmily 
to  town."  Hia  name  beooming  knoirn, 
be  ventured,  in  1737,  to  announce  the 
publication,  b^  subscription,  of  his  Trea- 
tise on  Fluxions,  and  it  accordiiufiv 
appeared  in  that  year,  in  (j^uarto.  Hu 
demonstration  of  the  pnndples  of 
fluxions,  in  this  work,  do  not  essentially 
differ  from  the  method  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  being  entirely  expounded  by 
finite  qualities. 

Simpson  now  pursued  the  study  of 
bis  favorite  sciences  with  an  industry 
worthy  of  his  genius.  In  1740,  he  pub- 
lished A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and 
Laws  of  Chance ;  to  which  are  annexed 
full  and  clear  investigations  of  two 
important  problems,  added  to  the  se- 
cond edition  of  Demoivre's  Book  on 
Chances,  as  also  two  new  methods  for 
the  summation  of  series.  This  was 
succeeded,    in  the  same  year,    by  a 

2uarto  volume  of  Essays  on  several 
'urious  and  Interesting  Subjects  in 
Speculative  and  Mixed  Mathematics. 
He  was,  shortly  after,  elected  a  member 
of  Uie  Royal  Academy,  at  Stockholm ; 
and,  in  1742,  appeared  his  Doctrine  of 
Annuities  and  Reversions,  deduced 
from  evident  and  general  principles, 
with  useful  tables,  shewing  the  ndue 
of  single  and  joint  lives,  &c.  In 
the  following  year,  he  published  An 
Appendix,  containing  Remarks  on 
Demoivre's  Book  on  die  same  subject, 
tvith  Anstvcrs  to  some  Personal  and 
Malignant  Representations  in  the  Pre- 
face to  it ;  to  which  Demoivre  did 
not  think  fit  to  reply.  In  the  same 
year,  appeared  his  Mathematical  Dis- 
sertations on  a  Variety  of  Physical  and 
Analytical  Subjects,  dedicated  to  Martin 
Folkes,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1745,  was  printed  his 
Treatise  on  Algebra ;  of  wtiich  a  se- 
cond edition  was  subsequentiy  pub- 
lished, will)  additions  and  improve- 
ments ;  among  which  was  a  new  general 
method  of  resolving  all  biquadratic 
eouations  that  are  complete,  or  having 
all  their  terms.  His  next  work  was 
his  Elemenu  of  Geometry,  with  their 
Application  to  the  Mensuration  of 
Superficies  and  Solids,  to  the  Deter- 
mination of  Maxima  and  Minima,  and 
to  the  Construction  of  a  great  variety 
of  Geometrical  Problems.  This  waa 
first  published  Ui  1747;  and,  shorUy 
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aftervrards,  its  accuracy,  in  certain 
parts,  was  queatioDed  by  Dr.  Robert 
Simsoo,  proKssor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  in  the  notes  to 
the  second  edition  of  his  Euclid.  His 
okgections  were  answered,  by  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir,  in  a  second  edition 
of  the  Elements;  in  the  pre&ce  to 
which  he  also  fully  refuted  a  charge 
made  against  him  by  Mr.  MuUer,  the 
professor  of  fortification  and  artillery  at 
Woolwich,  of  having  stolen  some  part 
of  his  Elements  from  a  work  publislied 
by  him.  In  1748,  Simpson  published 
his  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical, 
with  the  Construction  and  Application 
of  Logarithms;  and,  in  1750,  his  Doc- 
trine and  Application  of  Fluxions ;  con- 
taining, besides  what  is  common  on  the 
subjec^  a  number  of  new  improve- 
ments m  the  theory,  and  the  solution  of 
a  variety  of  new  and  very  interesting 
problems  in  different  branches  of  the 
mathematics.  This,  we  are  told  by  the 
author,  in  his  preface,  is  a  new  book, 
rather  than  a  second  edition  of  that 
wliich  was  published  in  1737 ;  in  wliich 
he  acknowledges  that,  besides  errors  of 
the  press,  there  were  several  obscurities 
and  defects  arising  from  want  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  many  difficulties 
under  which  he  then  laboured.  In  1752, 
appeared  his  Select  Exercises  for  Young 
Profidents  in  the  Mathematics;  and, 
in  1757,  be  gave  to  the  public  Itis  last 
work,  entitled  Miscellaneous  Tracts; 
**  a  most  valuable  bequest,"  says  Dr. 
Hutton ;  **  whether  we  consider  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  subjects, 
or  the  sublime  and  accurate  manner  in 
which  tiiey  are  treated."  Besides  the 
above  works,  he  was  also  the  author  of 
several  papers  in  The  Philosophical 
Transactions;  but  as  the  greater  part 
of  them  witt  be  found  in  his  different 
publications,  we  do  not  here  particu- 
larixe  them.  He  also  prooosed  and 
solved  many  questions  in  The  Ladies' 
Diaries,  and  was  the  editor  or  compiler 
of  them  from  the  year  1754  till  1760 ; 
during  which  time  the  work  attained 
its  highest  degree  of  rMoectability.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  had  a  large  share 
in  the  editing  of  two  periodical  works 
of  a  mathematical  nature, — The  Ma- 
thematician, and  Tanner's  Mathematical 
•Exercises. 

Having  enumerated' the  various  pub- 
lications of  Simpson,   we  resume  the 
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Dtfrmdeii  of  hit  life ;  the  latter  part  of 
which,  however,  affords  but  few  eventf 
to  record.  He  was,  in  1743,  throiM^fa 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Jones,  fether  of  Sir 
William,  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Wool- 
wich; and,  in  1745,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  which 
oocanon  he  was  excused  his  admission 
fee^  and  from  giving  a  bond  for  the 
usual  future  payments.  When  a  plan 
was  in  a^tauon  for  building  Black- 
friars'  Bndffe,  in  1760,  he  was  con- 
sulted by  tne  committee  in  regard  to 
the  best  form  of  arches ;  and  he  gave 
his  opinion,  in  favour  of  the  semi- 
drcular  form.  His  letters  on  tUs  sub- 
ject appeared,  first,  in  some  of  the 
newspapers,  and  were  afterwards 
collected  and  published  in  The  Gentle- 
man's Magasme.  He  continued  to 
teach  at  the  academy  with  great  suc- 
cess till  the  approach  of  u\  health, 
brought  on,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  too  free 
use  of  gin  and  porter,  induced  his  phy- 
ndan  to  advise  him  to  tnr  the  air  of 
his  native  place.  Before,  however,  he 
left  Woolwich,  his  constitution  had  suf- 
fered such  a  decline,  and  he  had  sunk 
into  such  a  depression  of  spirits,  that  his 
mental  faculties  were,  in  a  degree,  im- 
paired; and  he  was,  at  last,  altogether 
incapable  of  performing  his  duty.  He 
set  out  for  Bosworth,  in  February,  1761 ; 
but,  upon  his  arrival,  grew  gniiduallv 
worse,  and  died  on  the  following  14tn 
of  May. 

**  Simpson,"  says  one  of  his  biom- 
phers,  '*  was  not  a  man  of  much  onsi- 
nal  or  inventive  talent;  nor  did  he 
possess  any  quality  of  mind  which 
would  have  made  him  one  of  the 
iKonders  of  his  time,  if  he  had  set  out 
in  life  with  the  ordinary  advantages. 
His  writings  are  all  able,  jgenemlly 
useful,  and  sometimes  ingemous;  but 


he  is  not  to  be  enumerated  among 
those  who  have  carried  science  forward, 
or  materially  assisted  in  any  of  its  great 
conquests.  Not  that  he  was,  in  point 
even  of  mental  capacity,  by  any  means 
an  ordinary  man,  but  there  is  an  im- 
measurable interval  between  such  men 
as  Simpson,  and  those  whose  writings 
and  discoveries  are  destined  to  influence 
and  mould  their  own  and  all  succeeding 
ages.  His  chief  talent  was  great  clear- 
ness and  quickness  of  apprehension ; 
and  very  much  of  this  he  owed  to  the 
eagerness  and  devotion  with  which  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  what- 
ever be  wished  to  make  himself  master 
0^  and  the  unrelaxed  attenUon  which 
he  was  consequentl)r  enabled  to  apply 
to  it  His  superiority  principally  lay 
in  that  passionate  love  of  knowledge 
which  prompted  him  to  seek  it  in  de- 
fiance of  all  impediments,  and  in  that 
courage  and  perseverance  with  which 
he  encountered  and  overcame,  in  their 
pursuit,  a  succession  of  difficulties  which 
many  would  scarcely  have  had  nerve 
enough  to  look  in  the  feoe." 

His  private  character  appears  to  have 
been,  upon  the  whole,  amiable,  though, 
it  is  said,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ire- 
quentinff  low  company.  It  must  be 
observeo,  however,  as  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers remarks,  that  the  misconduct 
of  his  family  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
associate  with  the  higher  orders,  or  to 
procure  better  liquor  than  porter  and 
gin.  His  engaging  method  of  teaching 
procured  him  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  his  scholars  at  the  academy,, 
though  he  often  became  their  butt,  m* 
consequence  of  his  mildness  and  easi- 
nen  of  temper.  He  was  survived  hj 
his  widow,  who  was  allowed,  after  his 
death,  a  pension  of  £200  per  annum ; 
and,  who»  it  is  said,  reached  the  extra- 
ordinary age  of  one  hundred  and  two. 


JAMBS  FERGUSON. 


James  FERGUSON,  the  son  of  a 
daily  labourer,  was  horn  in  the  year 
1710,  St  a  little  village  near  Keith,  in 
BanAhire.  He  learnt  to  read  by 
listening  to  his  brother's  repetition  of 
the  Scotch  catechism,  and  by  afterwards 


taking  the  book  to  a  neighbouring  old 
woman  to  explain  to  him  the  difficult 
words.  His  father  afterwards  taught 
him  to  write,  and  he  was  subsequently 
placed,  for  three  months,  at  the  gram- 
roar-school  at  Keith,  which  was  Si  the 
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education  be  received.  "  His  taste  for 
mechanics  arose/'  as  he  says,  in  an 
account  of  his  own  life,  "  from  an  odd 
accident  When  about  seven  or  eight 
veairs  of  age,  a  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
house  being  decayed,  my  father,  de- 
sirous  of  mending  it,  applied  a  prop 
and  lever  to  an  upright  spar,  to  raise  it 
to  its  former  situation;  and,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  I  saw  him,  without 
considering  the  reason,  lifl  up  the  pon- 
derous roof,  as  if  it  had  been  a  small 
weight.  I  attributed  this,  at  first,  to  a 
degree  of  strength,  that  excited  my 
terror  as  well  as  wonder;  but  thinlcing 
farther  of  the  matter,  I  recollected  that 
he  had  applied  his  strengdi  to  that  end 
of  tlie  lever  which  was  furthest  firom  the 
prop ;  and  finding,  on  inquiry,  that  this 
was  the  means  whereby  the  seeming 
wonder  was  effected,  1  began  making 
levers  ^which  I  then  called  bars^ ;  and, 
by  applying  weights  to  them  different 
ways,  I  found  the  power  gained  by  my 
bar  was  Just  in  proportion  to  the  lengths 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  bar,  on 
either  side  of  the  prop."  Upon  the 
same' principle,  be  correctly  imagined 
that,  by  appendinj^  a  weight  to  the  end 
of  a  rope,  and  winding  it  round  the 
axle  of  a  wheel,  the  power  gained  would 
be  just  as  great  as  the  wheel  was 
broader  than  the  axle  was  thick.  The 
experiment  was  tried,  and  the  result 
found  to  agree  with  bis  conjecture. 
With  the  assistance  of  an  old  turning 
lathe,  belonging  to  his  father,  he  made 
a  number  of  wheels,  and  employed 
himself  in  constructing  a  variety  of  these 
machines.  He  then  prepared  an  ac- 
count of  them ;  imagining  it,  as  he  says, 
*'  to  be  the  first  treatise  of  the  kind  that 
ever  was  written,*'  till  a  gentieman,  to 
whom  the  manuscript  was  shewn,  con- 
vinced him  of  his  error,  by  putting  into 
bis  possession  a  treatise  on  mechanics. 
Ferguson,  however,  could  not  but  be 
delighted  to  find  that  bis  own  experi- 
ments agreed  so  well  with  those  de- 
scribed in  the  book  above-mentioned ; 
and  that  lie  had,  by  his  own  unaided 
genius,  discovered  two  of  the  roost  im- 
portant elementary  truths  in  mechanics 
—the  lever,  and  the  wheel  and  axle. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir's  first  em- 
ployment in  life,  was  in  the  capacity 
of  shepherd- boy.  Whilst  in  the  fields, 
he  amused  himself  with  making  models 
of  various  mechanical  objects,  and  at 


night,  wrapping  himself  up  In  a  blanket, 
be  lay  down  on  bis  back,  and  contrived, 
by  an  invention  of  his  own,  to  ascer- 
tun  the  apparent  distances  of  the  fixed 
stars.  **  My  master,"  he  says,  "  at  first 
laughed  at  me;  but  when  I  explained 
my  meaning  to  him,  be  encouraged  me 
to  go  on ;  and,  that  I  might  make  fair 
copies  in  the  day-time  of  what  I  had 
done  in  the  night,  he  often  worked  for 
me  himself."  His  talents  soon  became 
known  to  the  genUemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Grant,  of 
Achoynamey,  offered  to  take  him  into 
his  house,  and  make  his  butier  give  him 
lessons.  The  name  of  this  butier  was 
Cantiey,  under  whose  instructions  Fer- 
guson gladly  put  himself,  and  soon,dis- 
covered  his  tutor  to  be  a  very  extraor- 
dinary^ man.  He  bad  first  fixed  his 
attention  by  a  sun-dial,  which  he  hap- 
peaed  to  be  painting  on  the  village 
school -house,  as  Ferguson  was  passing 
by  it,  one  day;  but,  on  a  further  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  he  found  him 
conversant  both  with  arithmetic  and 
mathematics ;  that  he  played  on  every 
known  musical  instrument,  except  the 
harp;  understood  Latin,  French,  and 
Greek ;  and  could  let  blood  and  pre- 
scribe for  diseases.  From  Cantlev,  Fer- 
guson received  instructions  in  decimal 
fractions  and  algebra;  and  was  Just 
about  to  begin  geometry,  when  the  for- 
mer quitted  Mr.  Grant,  and  the  subject 
of  our  memoir  returned  home,  in  con- 
sequence, to  his  father. 

Cantiev,  at  parting  with  Ferguson, 
had  made  him  a  present  of  Gordon's 
Geographical  Grammar;  and,  firom 
a  description  of  a  globe,  eiven  in  this 
book,  though  it  was  not  ulustrated  by 
any  figure,  he  contrived  to  make  one 
in  three  weeks.  Having  turned  a  piece 
of  wood  into  the  shape  of  a  ball,  he 
covered  it  with  paper,  upon  which  he 
delineated  a  map  of  the  world :  the 
meridian  ring  and  horizon  were  also 
made  of  wood,  covered  with  paper,  and 
graduated ;  and,  with  this  globe,  which 
was  the  first  he  had  seen,  he  proceeded 
to  the  solution  of  various  problems. 

Finding  that  be  was  becoming  an  in- 
cumbrance to  his  fiither,  Ferguson  next 
entered  into  the  service  of  a  miller,  in 
the  hope  that,  in  his  employ,  he  should 
be  enabled  to  find  leisure  to  continue 
his  studies.  His  master,  however,  being 
more  fond  of  frequenting  the  ale-house 


I 


I  rsBOUsoH. 


ib*a  ih*  mill,  hoc  onlf  Unnr 

ihc  cmirc  biDiiwM,  hMt  ttUai  l 
him  Willi  tundrnt  food.     At 


-  lupplT 


Hifirrd  coniUctibly  in  hi)  hulth  rrom 
ridguc  and  bud  iiiing,  be  left  the  millsr, 
■n<r  bHSme  ■  Uibouring  wmnC  with  * 
perun  In  the  DeiKhbOHrtuiod,  of  the 
nune  of  VouuR,  who  Mowed  the  ))ni- 
fmioiu  of  m  tanner  and  ■  phjiriciui. 
It  mat  agreed,  [liat  tha  MrTKC  which 
Ferguaoo  mighl  render  In  the  bmaag 
deparinaent,  wu  (o  Ew  repaid  by  iniiruc- 
lim  lo  Ihe  practice  of  phyilc  i  but  the 
doclor  Ibi^  hii  ihare  of  (he  coalruti 
and  Fcttnaon,  After  moch  ill  treatment, 
relumed  boioe  again  at  ihe  end  of 
thm  monthi. 

He  amuied  himwlf,  daring  the  re- 
coTcryoThiahnilb,  in  making 

docli  1  and  hanru -■-' 

itructing   one,   whii 
well,  be  delennined 


t  tuccecded  in  con- 
went  toleiabljr 
1  ay  bli  hand 


he  let  about,  and  completed,  hll  under- 
taking, ii  thui  related  in  hil  own 
■ordi ;  lo  'iry  or  cumpreit  ihem  would 
be  an  injutiice  to  Ihe  lubjcct  of  our 
memoir:—"  Havlnc.    ihen."    he    laiL 


by  my  faiher't  haute  (which  vrai  clote 
by  a  public  road),  I  ukei  him  what 
o'clock  ii  iben  wai  I  He  looked  at  hii 
waich.  and  told  me.  Ai  ha  did  that 
wilh  u  much  good-nature,  I  begged  of 
him  to  ihew  me  the  tniide  of  hia  watch ; 
■nU,  though  he  wu  an  entire  itranger, 
he  immedittely  opened  it,  and  put  It 
into  ray  bandb  I  Hw  Ihe  ipring-boi. 
wilh  part  of  the  chain  round  itj  and 
aiked  him  what  it  wti  that  made  the 
boi  turn  round  I  He  told  me  ihat  it 
w*i  turned  round  br  a  Meel  tpring 
wlihin  ii.  Having,  Iben,  nCTCr  mo 
any  oilier  tpring  than  that  of  my  (aTbcr'i 
gun-Eucli,  1  allied  how  a  epring  wilhfn 


e  npoQ  It.     t  told  him  that  I  did 

1    piece  of  wha 

m"Aumb.  and  wind  it"  rolled  "ywl 
finger,  it  will  then  endearour  lo  unwlm 
itadf;  and  If  *ou  ix  the  olfaer  end  o 
it  to  the  innde  of  ■  imall  boop,  Bn< 
Icare  il  to  lt>el(  it  will  turn  the  hoop 
round  and  round,  and  wind  up  a  thread 
lied  to  the  ouuide  of  Ihe  lioop.'  I 
thanked  the  genlieman,  and  told  him 


I  go,  when  lbs 
balanee  wu  put  on,  btauae  the  te  ' 
of  the  wheel)  were  nihet  loo  weak  ._ 
bear  the  force  of  >  ipting  laffideat  lo 
fDOie  Ihe  balance,  alibongh  the  whceli 
would  run  &n  enough  when  the  balance 
wai  taken  aS  1  endoeed  the  whole  In 
a  wooden  caie,  eery  little  Ugget  than  ■ 
bteakfait  tea-cup ;  but  a  dumiy  neigh- 
bour, one  day.  looking  «r "- 

happened  to  let  It  fall ; 
haiiily  about  to  pick  li  up,  (et  hi)  foot 
upon  it,  and  cniihed  it  all  lo  plecei! 
which  )0  pravoked  my  father,  that  he 
wu  ahnoat  ready  lo  beat  the  man,  ar  ' 
itdlKouragedmeio  much,  that  I  nem 
attempted  to  make  lucta  another  ma- 
chine again,  etpedilly  u  I  ■ 
roughly  conTiQccd  I  could  neTi 

one  that  wouid  be  of  an '  - 

Fergiuon  now  turni 

aiitenee.  and  had  the  tadilaMlon  ti. 
find  himMlf  employtd  and  encoutiged 
by  the  princlpaf  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.     One   of  his  chief  patroni 


n  he  wu  introduced  lo 


Ihe    knight')    liiter,    the    Hon 


ladif)  In  the  neighbourhood  gave  i 
limilai  rraploymeni ;  and  he  uyt, 
began  lo  think  ravMlf  growing  very 
rich,  by  the  money!  got  lor  iiicli  draw- 
ingi;  nut  of  which  1  had  the  piniureof 
occaiionaliy  lupplying  the  w.nli  of  my 
poor  father.  From  drawing  pattern), 
he  proceeded  la  copying,  with  pen  and 
ink.  >e.er.l  of  Sir  Jame)')  picliirei. 
which  he  eiecutcd  wiih  luch  taite,  ihir 
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the  lady  above-mentioned  advised  him 
to  follow  the  profession  of  an  artist ;  and 
on  his  going  to  Edinburgh,  for  that 
purpose,  she  took  him  into  her  house 
there,  for  two  years. 

He  now  commenced  portrait-painter, 
and  found  himself  so  profitably  em- 
ployed, that  he  continued  in  the  practice 
of  this  profession  for  nearlv  twenty-six 
years,  the  chief  part  of  which  time  he 
resided  at  Edinburgh.  Previously, 
however,  to  his  finally  settling  there, 
he  had  imbibed  such  a  passion  for  the 
practice  of  physic,  as  to  return  to  his 
ntfttive  village,  and  commence  doctor, 
in  opposition  to  his  old  master.  The 
experiment  was  unsuccessful :  those 
who  took  his  medidnes  would  not  pa^y 
for  them ;  or,  as  has  been  said,  if  a  soli- 
tary individual  under  his  care,  now  and 
then,  paid  anything,  it  was  the  great 
debt  or  nature.  He  consequently  bade 
adieu  to  physic ;  and  taking  up  hu  resi- 
dence, for  a  short  time,  at  Inverness, 
he  resumed  the  study  of  astronomy, 
regretting  that  he  haa  neglected  it  so 
long.  He  contrived  a  scheme,  on  paper, 
for  shewing  the  motions  and  places  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  in  the  ecuptic,  on 
each  day  in  the  year,  perpetually ;  and, 
consequently,  the  days  of  all  the  new 
and  full  moons.  To  this,  after  much 
trouble,  he  appended  a  method  for 
shewing  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon ;  and  called  the  whole  scheme 
The  Astronomical  Rotula.  This  was 
engraved  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
celebrated  Maclaurin,  who  became  a 
staunch  friend  to  Ferguson,  and  con- 
tinued so  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Maclaurin  possessed  a  capital 
orrery,  the  machinery  of  which  Fer- 
guson was  desirous  to  examine ;  but 
Uie  wheel- work  was  concealed  in  a 
brass  box,  which  could  not  be  safely 
opened  without  the  maker's  assistance. 
Ferguson,  however,  had  seen  enough 
for  his  purpose ;  he  immediately  set 
about  constructing  one  for  himself;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  he  produced  a  machine 
that  exhibited  "  the  sun*s  motion  round 
his  axis,  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions 
of  the  earth  on  its  inclined  axis,  which 
kept  its  parallelium  in  its  whole  course 
round  the  sun ;  the  motions  and 
phases  of  the  moon,  with  the  retrograde 
motion  of  the  nodes  of  her  orbit ;  and, 
consequently,  all  the  varieties  of  the 
seasons,    the  different  lengths  of  day 


and  night,  the  days  of  the  new  and  full 
moon  and  edipeea."  He  sabaequently 
made  a  smaller,  and«a  neater  orrery ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  tells  us, 
he  made  six  more,  all  with  improve- 
ments upon  each  other. 

His  mind  now  became  so  strongly 
attached  to  philosophical  pursuits,  that 
he  made  an  effort  to  escape  from  his 

Erofession,  which  he  had  always  fol- 
>wed  rather  from  necessity,  than  choice. 
With  this  view  he  came  to  London,  in 
1743,  and  sought  employment  as  a 
teacher  of  mechanics  and  astronomy, 
though  he  did  not  refuse  to  talie  the 
portraits  of  such  sitters  as  private 
nriendship  procured  him.  At  length, 
the  demonstration  of  a  new  astrono- 
mical truth,  brought  Imn  into  the  kind 
of  notice  for  which  he  so  ardently  de- 
sired. This  was  his  discovery  that  the 
moon  must  always  move  in  a  path 
concave  to  the  sun,  which  he  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  Folkes,  the  president  of 
the  Royal  Sodety,  to  whom  he  was,  in 
consequence,  immediately  introduced. 
He  shortly  after  published  A  Disser* 
tation  on  the  Phenomena  of  the  Harvest 
Moon,  with  the  Description  of  a  New 
Orrery,  having  only  Four  Wheels.  This 
work  was  very  favourably  received  by 
the  public ;  though  the  author  modestly 
says  of  it, — "Having  never  had  a  gram- 
matical education,  nor  time  to  study 
the  rules  of  just  composition,  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  was  afraid  to  put  it  to  the 
press ;  and,  for  the  same  cause,  I  ought 
to  have  the  same  fears  still." 

In  1748,  he  began  to  give  lectures  on 
astronomy  and  mechanics,  and  with 
such  success,  that  he  at  length  found 
himself  in  a  condition  to  relinquish 
portrait  painting  altogether,  as  a  means 
of  subsistence.  Among  his  hearers  is 
said  to  have  been  George  the  Third, 
then  a  boy ;  and  when  that  sovereign 
came  to  the  throne,  he  bestowed  upon 
Ferguson  a  pension  of  i£50  per  annum. 
He  was  elected  a  fellow  of^  the  Royal 
Sodety  in  1763,  but  was  still  poor 
enough  to  request  a  remission  of^the 
usual  fees,  which,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Newton  and  Thomas  Simpson,  was 
ffranted  him.  He  died  in  1776;  after 
having  distinguished  himself,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  by  the  publication, 
of  a  number  of  singularly  lucid  and 
valuable  works.  Their  titles  are  as 
follow ; — A  Brief  Description  of    the 


Smiat  SjitnD,  to  which  li  nljalncd  »D 

'-~!taomial  JUamat  at  the  Tcm  of 

SaTioar**  CndBxioot  An  Idn  of 

HsMiU  Uidvinf^  dtdDccd  baa  ■ 

rtr  ettht  Solar  Sjnlnni  AMranoan 

It&wd   npon   Sir    Inac   Nawtni'i 

dplc^  ud  madt  eai;  la  IhoH  who 

--■nMOiuUcdllatfaeaiatKai  Leetimi 

on  Siil^aeti  In  Ufi^ianiia,  HTdnaUiia, 

PotDDiBiie*,  and  Optics,  with  ibe  um 

'  iha  OlobH,  tlw  an  or  l»ilJu«,  uid 

calculuiao  of  ibe  mean  tl  Dir*  of  N  cw 

and  FoU  Moooi  and  EcUpMi ;   Plain 

Mtlbod  of  Detnidnlng  dw  Panlliii  of 

Venn*  by  her  Tiaant  onr   Ihe  Sun, 

and  Ihtnc*,  bf  analogy,  the  Pinllai 

and  Diiunce  of  iha  Son,  and  of  ill  the 

ml  of  Ihi  Plucu  I  AMronomlcal  Tablet 

and  Vnamt  Sai  okolatinf  Ihe  tnw 

dmci  of   Nrw  and  FdU  Moont,   and 


Short  Theory  of  the  : 


I,  &ci    Young    Oentlen 


Lidy't  AMninoniy,  bmiliirly  ciplitncd 
inTcnDUogna;  Inlraducllon  to  E1«- 
tricilT ;  Srleci  Uechuka]  EurdMi.  &c^ 
irlih  an  arcouni  of  hit  lilk  prefixed, 
■rillen  by  hioueiri  Two  Letlen  to  the 
Rer.  John  Kennedy,  containing  in 
Kcaiint  of  nunr  miitiikei  In  the  aitro- 
noitiiol  part  of  hii  ScrlpLurc  Chrona- 
'    "'      ibuilTe    treiRnenl   of 


luthon 


,   The   1 


of  Drawina  in  Feripenlie  made  Eaiy 
to  iboie  who  haiw  no  pmloui  koow- 
lidge  of  the  Ualbcmatio.     Samal  of 
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Iktfe  hiTt  bten  (nndattd  lota  foTeign 
languaeet,  and  bat*  been  uniTenally 
aduiM  (br  ibe  rimplldly  and  ingenuity 
of  tbdr  aloddadoiu.  Spciklne  of  hu 
DUagBM  on  Aitronomy,  Mi&me  de 
Oenlit  niyi,  •■  Thlt  book  ii  wriiien  with 
•0  much  dearoetii  that  a  child  of  ten 
yean  old  may  undencand  It  perfectly, 
nom  one  end  lo  Ibe  other  f  in  eulogy 
not  unmerited. 

The  prlnle  cbincler  oT  Ferguion  li 
tpoken  highly  of  by  ill  hli  bit^nphcn ; 
and,  in  pmicDlu',  by  the  writer  of  hli 
life  in  Reei'i  Cidopsdli,  who  certifiei, 
from  pertonal  knowledge,  Ibit  he  pot-. 
teaied,  In  a  nry  eminent  degree,  the 
motl  engaging  and  imiible  ijuiliiiei. 
Hit  dltporillon  wu  humble,  meek,  uid 
bene>olenIi  hit  minneri  were  limple 
and  eonrteoiui  and,  at  it  hat  been 
Jmtly  Hid,  hit  whole  life  exempURed 
redgnatinn  and  Cbritlian  fiety ;  ind 
philotophy  teemed  to  produce  In  him 
oaly  dlBdcnce  and  urbinity.  ■  tore  for 
mankind,  and  Ibi  hii  Maker.  At  a 
philoiopher,  he  potietted,  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  Ibe  bcultiei  of  dlitmct 
ippreheniion  ind  luminous  eipotitiDn. 
He  pooesaed,  however,  but  a  very 
tiiDited  and  luperfldal  knowledge  of 
pure  miihenutict  i  and.  If  we  any 
credit  the  luthority  of  Dr.  Button,  he 
wii  unable  to  demonitnle  one  propo- 
iliion  In  Euclid'i  Elements.  He  re- 
mained, In  fact,  uy>  one  of  hit  bio- 
grapben,  to  the  end  of  hit  life,  nther 

iti  original  and  more  honourabie 
cation,  as  meaning  a  p raetica] 
"J!  '• 
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WILLIAM    BROWNRIOO. 


William  BRowNRicowaibom 

■t  High-CloH  Hill,  In  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  on  the  S4th  of  March, 
ITtl.  He  was  educated  for  the  medi- 
cal ptoftuion,  and,  alter  hiring allended 
tbe  leetutei  In  London,  be  remored  to 
Leyden,  where  he  iludled  anatomy 
under  Alblnnt,  ciietiiUtry  and  medicine 
■nder  Boetliaire,  and  miihemitici 
■nder  Euler.  He  look  hli  degree  it 
this  celebrated  unirenily.  In  IT3I ;  his 


of  the  dr,    that   of  Ih _.  _.. 

other  contingendei  affecting  Ihe  plic 
where  the  phytidan  proposes  lo  reiidt 
Upon  hit  return  to  England,  he  com 

Wliitehiien,  and  there  married  th 
daughter  gf   labn  Sptdding,  Esq., 


I6k 


8Ci£NC£. 


lady  of  singular  good  tense  and  very 
aupkrior  mind. 

The  damps,  or  exhalations,  arising  in 
tlie  various  coal  mines  by  which 
Whitel'.aven  is  surrounded,  having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Dr.  Brownrigg, 
he  employed  much  of  his  time  in  inves- 
tigaiing  their  properties;  not  less  in- 
fluenced by  motives  of  humanity,  than 
by  ardour  in  the  cause  of  science.  Upon 
this  subject  he  wrote  several  papers, 
which  were,  in  the  year  1741,  pre- 
sented, by  Sir  James  Lowther,  Bart., 
an  extensive  mine-proprietor,  to  the 
Royal  Society,  by  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived with  great  approbation,  and  their 
author  was,  in  consequence,  elected  a 
member  of  that  body.  In  1746,  he 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
some  essays  descriptive  of  a  laboratory, 
which  he  had  erected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whitehaven ;  but  declined  their 
offer  of  inserting  them  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  as  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  publish  them,  on  some  future 
occasion,  enlarged  and  improved  by 
many  corrections  and  additions.  For 
this  purpose,  he  read  ahnost  every 
author,  l>oth  ancient  and  modern,  who 
had  written  on  the  subject,  and  in- 
stituted a  variety  of  experiments,  which 
were  witnessed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and 
oiher  eminent  men.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  make  great  progress  in  a 
complete  history  or  damps ;  to  engage 
in  which  he  had  retired  from  his  pro- 
fessional avocations,  to  his  seat  at 
Ormethwaite,  near  Keswick.  The  out- 
lines of  his  history  were  perused  by  Dr. 
Hales,  and  highly  approved  of  by  that 
philosopher,  but  no  importunities  could 
prevail  upon  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
to  consent  to  its  publication.  This  is 
10  be  regretted,  as  the  minute  attention 
he  had  paid  to  the  properties  of  damps, 
must  have  furnished  him  with  some 
very  useful  information.  It  is  said,  that, 
by  observing  the  degree  of  rapidity  with 
which  the  mercury  descenaed  in  the 
barometer,  he  could  foretel  the  exact 
period  of  an  explosion ;  and  his  pre- 
dictions were  too  frequently  verifiea  by 
some  melancholy  event. 

In  17 18,  he  published  a  valuable  work, 
entitled  The  Art  of  Making  Common 
Satt,  as  now  practised  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  with  several  Improvenienis 
in  that  art,  for  the  use  of  the  British 
dominions.     This  was  written  in  con- 


sequence of  a  previous  inquiry,  by  the 
legulature,  respecting  the  want  of  sale 
of  a  propyl'  quality  ror  the  use  of  the 
British  nsberies.  To  remedy  this,  a 
reward  of  £10,000  was  offered,  and  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Lowndes,  for  communi- 
cating to  the  public  his  method  of 
making  brine  salt,  which,  he  asserted, 
was  superior  to  any  that  could  be  pre- 
pared, either  from  sea  water,  or  by 
refining  rock  salt.  Dr.  Brownriag,  in 
the  above  work,  disputes  this,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  shew,  that  a  pure  and  strong 
muriatic  salt  may  be  prepared,  in  various 
wavs,  equally  well  nt>m  tea  water  and 
rock  salt,  as  from  springs  of  brine,  fit  for 
all  culinary  uses,  and  for  preventing  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  food.  His  trea- 
tise was  so  highlv  approved  of  by  the 
Royal  Society,  that  they  directed  an 
abridgment  of  it  to  be  prepared,  and 
inserted  in  the  fortv-sixth  volume  of 
their  Transactions.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Black  always  referred  to  this  treatise, 
when  lecturing  upon  the  art  of  pre- 
paring common  salt;  and  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, m  his  Political  Survey  of  Great 
Britain,  notices  it  as  "a  very  learned, 
ingenious,  and  solid  performance ;  than 
which,"  he  adds,  "there  is  not,  per- 
haps, anything  more  concise  or  more 
correct  in  any  language.'* 

In  1756,  Dr.  Brownrigg  communi- 
cated a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society, 
entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hales's  new  method  of  Distillation  by 
the  united  force  of  Air  and  Fire,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  some  ex- 
periments relative  to  the  expansive 
force  of  steam.  In  1765,  he  visited  tlie 
Spa  of  Germany ;  and,  on  his  return, 
communicated  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions to  the  Royal  Society,  in  a  paper, 
entitled  An  experimental  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Mineral  £lastic  Spirit  or  Air 
contained  in  tlie  Waters  of  Spa,  in  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  into  the  mephitic 
quahties  of  that  spirit.  For  this  paper, 
he  received  the  Copleian  medal ;  and 
following  up  his  investigation,  he  was 
led  into  that  train  of  disquisition,  which 
terminated  in  the  de-elementizing  one 
of  our  elements,  and  fixing  its  invisible 
fluid  form  in  a  palpable  and  viable 
substance.  These  discoveries  have 
been  generally  ascribed  to  Mr.  Caven- 
dish ;  but  that  Dr.  Brownrigg  was  the 
legitimate  father  of  them,  was  not  only 
known,  at  the  time,  to  his  intimate  and 
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dfomettic  circle,  but  «I«o  to  the  then 

5 resident  of  the  Royal  Societv»  Sir 
ohn  Pringle ;  who,  when  called  upon 
to  bestow  upon  Priestley  the  gold  medal 
for  bis  paper  of  Discoveries  oTthe  Nature 
and  Properties  of  Air,  thus  observed, 
**And  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
learned  Dr.  Priestley,  that  the  vein  of 
these  discoveries  was  hit  upon,  and  its 
course  successfully  followed  up,  some 
years  ago,  by  my  very  learned,  very 
penetrauiig,  very  industrious,  but 
n)ode»t  friend.  Dr.  Brownri^."  He 
published,  in  1771,  A  Treatise  on  the 
Means  of  Preventing  the  Communica- 
tiun  of  Pestilential  Contagion,  and  con- 
linued  to  carrv  on  his  scientific  re- 
searches to  witliin  a  short  period  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Ormeth- 
M-aite,  in  his  eJghy-eiglnh  year. 
His  merits,  as  a  man  of  science,  will 


have  suflSdently  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  forgoing  memoir.  As  a  phy- 
sician  and  a  man,  his  character  was  sin- 
gulariv  amiable;  and,  as  described  by 
one  of  his  biographers,  presents  a  most 
pleasing  picture.  *'  The  poor  and  the 
rich,"  says  a  writer  in  The  Encydo- 
psedia  Britannica,  "  had  every  where 
somewhat  for  which  they  thanked  him; 
and  health  seemed  only  one  of  the 
blessings  which  he  had  to  dispense^ 
By  these  means,  the  doctor  passed  into 
the  summit  of  professional  honour, 
without  rival  or  competitor,  without  con- 
troversy or  detraction,  but  not  without 
applications  and  requests,  from  fellow 
students,  and  followers  from  distant 
parts,  from  academies,  sodeties,  and 
universities,  foreign  and  domestic,  en- 
treating permission  to  enrol  his  name 
among  their  respective  comuiunitifs." 
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Little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of 
this  ingenious  philosopher.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  watchmaker,  and  bom  at 
Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  in  1713.  He 
received  but  an  imperfect  education, 
and  was  brought  up  to  his  father's 
business,  in  which  lie  soon  evinced 
superior  ii)genuity.  His  frequent  op- 
portunities of  visiting  the  natural 
phenomena  of  Derbyshire,  led  .to  his 
attempt  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
them ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  cu- 
riosity with  reference  to  matters  of 
sdence,  he  went  to  Dublin,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
a  curious  clock,  and  of  conversing  with 
tlie  maker.  He  was,  however,  unable 
to  do  either  the  one  or  the  otlier ;  but 
subsequently  succeeded  bv  stratagem. 
After  he  had  returned  from  Ireland 
about  two  or  three  years,  he  left  Con- 
gleton, and  commenced  business  as  a 
watchmaker,  at  Derby,  where  he  soon 
got  into  full  employment.  His  me- 
chanical invendun  displayed  itself  in 
several  instruments  unconnected  with 
his  own  profession ;  among  which  were 
some  curious  tliermometers,  barome- 
ters, and  other  philosophical  instru- 
ments. Hilt  reputation,  in  conseouence, 
rapidly  extended,  and  caused  dim  to 


be  consulted   In   almost  all   the  large  i 
undertakings   in    Derbyshire  and    the  { 
neighbouring  couiitici,  where  the  aid 
of  superior  skill  in  mechanics,  pneu- 
matics, and  hydraulics,  was  required. 

On  the  passing  of  the  act,  in  1775, 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  gold 
coin,  he  was,  without  any  solicitation 
or  expectation,  appointed  stamper  of 
the  money  weights.  He,  accordingly, 
removed  to  London,  where  his  house, 
says  his  biographer,  became  the  con- 
stant resort  of  sdentific  men  of  every 
country  and  rank,  and  sometimes  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  impede  him  in  his 
regular  occupations.  In  1778,  he  pub- 
lished his  inquiry  into  the  Original 
State  and  Formation  of  the  Earth ;  a 
work  of  many  years'  labour,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  which,  his  health  was 
frequently  affected,  by  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  necessary  investigations. 
It  quickly  reached  a  third  edition ; 
and,  in  1779,  the  author  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1783, 
he  again  vbited  Ireland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, and  the  volcanic  matter  whieh 
abounds  in  the  northern  jtarts  of  the 
island.  At  a  bleaching-^ruund,  at  Tul- 
lidoi,  in  the  county  ot  Tyrone,  he  left 
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a  proof  of  hb  skill  u  an  engineer,  in 
an  engine  for  raiting  water  from  a  well 
to  the  lummit  of  a  hilL  In  1787,  he 
published  An  Attempt  towards  obtain- 
ing Invariable  Measures  of  Leneth, 
Capacity,  and  Weight,  from  the  l^n- 
suration  of  Time.  This  he  carried  into 
effect,  by  procuring  a  measure  of  a 
certain  length,  from  two  pendulums, 
whose  vibrations  were  in  tne  ratio  of 
two  to  one,  and  whose  lengths  coin- 
cided nearly  with  the  English  sUndard 
in  whole  numbers.  The  experiment 
is  cturious,  and  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
On  a  supposition  that  the  length  of  a 
pendulum,  which  swin^n  seconds  in  the 
latitude  of  London,  is  39  l-5th  inches, 
the  length  of  one  vibrating  42  times  in 
a  minute  must  be  80  inches;  and  of 
another,  vibrating  84  times  in  a  minute, 
must  be  20  inches;  and  their  dif- 
ference, 60  inches,  or  five  feet,  is  his 
standard  measure.  By  experiments, 
however,  the  difference  between  the 
lengths  of  the  two  pendtilum  rods  was 
found  to  be  only  59-892  inches,  instead 
of  60,  owing  to  the  error  in  the  as- 
sumed length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  ; 
39  l-5ih  inches  being  greater  than  the 


truth,  which  ought  to  be  39  l-8th 
very  nearly.  **  He  tlms,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  obtained  a  fact  as  ac- 
curate as  is  possible  in  a  thing  of  this 
nature,  namely,  the  difference  between 
the  lengths  of  the  two  pendulum  rods, 
the  vibrations  of  which  are  known; 
and  hence  may  be  obtained,  by  calcu- 
lation, the  true  lengths  of  pendulums, 
the  spaces  through  which  heavy  bodies 
fall  in  a  given  time,  and  many  other 
particulars  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
gravitation,  the  figure  of  the  earth,  &c" 
Mr.  Whitehurst  died,  no  less  esteemed 
for  his  moral  qualities  than  in  repute 
for  his  scientific  knowledge,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1788,  at  his  house  in  Boh  Court. 
He  had,  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
death,  been  engaged  in  drawing  up 
some  papers  on  chimneys,  ventilation, 
&c.,  which  were  published  by  Dr. 
Willan,  in  1794.  His  communications 
to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  are, 
Thermometricai  Observations  at  Derby, 
in  volume  fUty-seven  ;  An  Account  of 
a  Machine  for  Raising  Water  at  Oulton, 
in  Cheshire,  in  volume  sixty-five ;  and 
Experiments  on  Ignited  Substances,  in 
volume  sixty-six. 
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William  WATSON  was  bom  near 
Smithfield,  London,  in  1715;  and,  afler 
having  completed  his  education  at 
Merchant  Tailor's  School,  was,  in  1730, 
apprenticed  to  an  apothecary,  in  Alders- 
gate  Street.  During  his  apprenticeship 
he  evinced  a  partiality  for  natural  his- 
tory, and  obtained  the  honorary  pre- 
mium given  annually,  by  the  Apotheca- 
ries' Company,  to  those  apprentices  most 
proficient  in  botanical  knowledge.  In 
1738  he  married,  and  commenc^  busi- 
ness, but  became  more  known  to  the 
public  by  his  reputation  as  a  writer  on 
natural  history,  and  general  philoso- 
phical subjects.  In  1741,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  fellow  of  the  Roval  Societv ;  in 
1745,  obtained  the  Copley  medal,  for 
some  discoveries  he  haa  made  in  elec- 
tricitv;  in  1757,  was  created  M.D.  by 
the  Universities  of  Halle  and  Wirtem- 
berg;  and,  in  1759,  became  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 


London.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  pub- 
luhed  a  nuniocr  of  valuable  tracts,  Doth 
medical  and  scientific,  but  principally 
the  former ;  by  which  he  had  acquired 
a  fame,  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the 
continent  The  chief  of  his  papers  were 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, and  among  the  most  important 
will  be  found  those  containing  a  de- 
scription of  a  rare  species  of  fungus, 
since  called  Lycoperdum  fornicatum ; 
and  observations  on  the  cicuta^  or  com- 
mon hemlock,  hemlock  dropwort,  and 
white  henbane.  He  was  also  the  first 
to  make  known  to  the  English  reader, 
M.  Peysonnel's  discovery  that  corals, 
corallines,  and  other  similar  supposed 
vegetable  productions,  were  of  animal 
origin,  and  the  fabrications  of  polypi ; 
an  account  of  which  Mr.  Watson  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  in 
1752;  *<  at  a  time,"  says  Dr.  Pulteney, 
"  when  the  learned  were  wavering  m 
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their  0|rfnioDt  on  this  matter."  In 
1754,  he  published,  in  The  Gentleman's 
Maguine,  an  account  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Species  Plantarum,  of 
Linnseus,  which  produced  from  that 
celebrated  professor,  an  answer  to  him, 
in  La.Un,  acknowledging,  in  high  terms, 
the  skill  and  candour  with  which  he  had 
executed  his  oerformance.  He  was  the 
first  in  Eneland  who  fired  spirit  of 
wine,  both  by  the  direct  and  the  re- 
puldTe  power  of  electricity;  but  his 
most  important  achievement  in  this 
science,  was  the  discovery  "  that  the 
electric  powers  were  not  created  by  the 
globe  or  tube,  but  only  collectea  by 
them." 

In  1747,  and  the  following  year, 
several  experiments  took  place,  under 
his  direction,  at  Shooter's  Hill,  where, 
by  forming  an  electrical  circuit  of 
four  miles,  he  proved,  at  the  same 
time,  the  velocity  and  instantaneous- 
ness  of  electiicitv.  The  high  eminence 
to  which  he  had  attuned  in  this 
science,  introduced  him  to  the  society 
of  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  of 
his  day,  who,  together  with,  the  king 
and  nobility,  frequently  attended  at  his 
house  to  witness  his  operations.  He 
was  particularly  intimate  with  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  on  whose  nomination,  he  be- 
came, about  1753,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  the  garden  of 
which  institution,  be,  by  his  skill  and 
diligence,  much  enriched.  In  17fi2;  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital ;  fellow,  and  one  of  the 
elect,  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  in 
1784 ;  and,  in  1786,  on  carrying  up  the 
congratulatory  address  of  the  college, 
on  tne  king's  escape  from  assassination, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
His  death  took  place  in  the  May  of  the 
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following  year,  at  his  house,  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields. 

Few  men  have  devoted  themselves 
to  science  with  such  assiduity  and  suc- 
cess as  did  Sir  William  Watson ;  sueh 
was  his  extensive  memory,  that  he  was 
usually  called,  by  his  friends,  **  the 
living  lexicon  of  botany  ;"  and  so  great 
hb  knowledge  of  plants,  that  the  lead- 
ing botanists  of  the  day  often  abided 
by  his  decision,  in  disputed  questions. 
His  electrical  knowledge  has  insured 
him  a  lasting  fame  among  all  succeed- 
ing philosophers  in  that  branch  of 
science :  alluding  to  a  yet  unattempted 
experiment,  Volta  observes  **  \}n  Wat- 
son forse  fat  tentato  di  farlo;"  (A 
Watson  might  perhaps  make  an  at- 
tempt to  do  it;)  ana  Muschenbroek, 
addressing  him  m  a  letter,  on  the  sub- 
ject, writes, "  Magnificentissimis  tuis  ex- 
perimentis  superasti  conatus  omnium ;" 
(By  your  splendid  experiments  you 
nave  surpassed  the  eflbrts  of  every  one.) 

Dr.  Oarthshore,  who  gives  him  a 
high  character  for  every  thing  estimable 
as  a  man,  relates  the  following  anec- 
dote of  him : — Being  awoke  suddenly, 
b^  his  servant,  who  came  to  inform 
him  that  his  house  had  been  broken 
open,  and  that  his  plate  (which  was  of 
considerable  value)  was  stolen,  he  ob- 
served—*<  Is  that  all  7  I  was  afraid 
you  had  brought  some  alarming  mes- 
sage from  Mr. '  ■  ,  concerning  whose 
dangerous  situation  1  have  been  very 
uneasy  all  ni^ht."  Two  species  of  a 
new  genus  m  the  Triandrous  class, 
were  called  after  his  name,  by  Miller, 
in  his  Gardener's  Dictionary,  but  Lin- 
naeus thought  proper  to  sink  the  generic 
term  of  Watsonia,  for  that  of  MenaneUa, 
the  original  name  given  to  the  species 
in  question  (Antholyvi)  by  Dr.  Trew. 


XhIS  celebrated  engineer  was  bom 
at  Tunsted,  in  the  parish  of  Worm- 
hill,  and  county  of  Derby,  in  the  year 
1716.  His  father  dissipated  the  UtUe 
property  of  which  he  was  pouessed,  by 
contracting  a  style  of  livmg  to  whicn 
his  means  were  inadequate ;  and  young 
Brindley  was  thus  disabled  from  oIh 


tainin^  even  the  common  rudiments  of 
education.  He  appears  to  have  paned 
the  first  years  of  nis  youth  in  country 
labour ;  and^  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
was  spprennced  to  Mr.  Bennet,  a  mill- 
wright, of  Macclesfield,  in  Cheshire.  In 
this  situation,  his  mechanical  genius 
quickly  developed  iuelf,  and  he  <nade 
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such  proffrets  in  the  business  of  his 
master,  tnac  the  whole  condua  of  it 
was  frequently  left  in  his  hands.  **  He 
liad  not  been  long  at  the  trade/*  says 
(he  writer  of  his  life  in  The  Bioera- 
phia  Britannica,  "  before  the  millers, 
wherever  he  had  been  employed,  al- 
ways chose  him  again,  in  preference  to 
the  master,  or  any  other  workmen; 
and  before  the  expiration  of  his  ser- 
vitude, at  which  time  Mr.  Bennet,  who 
was  advanced  in  vears,'  grew  unable  to 
work,  Mr.  Brindley,  by  his  ingenuity 
and  application,  kept  up  the  business 
with  credit,  and  even  supported  the  old 
man  and  his  family  in  t  comfortable 
manner." 

Mr.  Bennet,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
stood  more  in  need  of  instruction  from 
Hrindley,  tlian  the  apprentice  from  his 
n)aster.  A  paper-mill,  on  which  he  had 
been  employed,  and  of  which  he  had 
constructed  great  part  in  no  very 
promising  way,  attracted  the  notice  of 
some  one  more  skilful  in  such  matters, 
and  induced  him  to  observe  that  Bennet 
Was  only  throwing  his  employer's 
money  away.  On  hearing  of  this, 
Brindley,  who  had  never  seen  a  paper- 
mill,  set  out,  one  Saturday  evening, 
without  saying  a  word  to  his  master; 
and,  having  obtained  a  sight  of  the 
desired  object,  returned,  after  walking 
on  foot  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  in  time 
to  commence  his  work  on  tiie  following 
Monday  morning.  This  cursory  sur- 
vey had  enabled  him  to  comprehend 
every  thing  necessary  to  its  proper  con- 
struction ;  and  the  mill,  before  alluded 
to,  was,  soon  after,  completed  under 
bis  superintendence,  in  a  manner  that 
perfectly  satisfied  the  proprietor.  Brind- 
ley, consequently,  set  up  in  business 
for  himself,  with  a  very  high  reputation, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  hia  residence ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  bis  abilities 
became  more  generally  and  extensively 
known.  He  was  emploved,  in  1752, 
to  erect  a  water-engine  for  draining  a 
coal  mine,  at  Clifton,  in  Lancashire, 
which  he  executed  with  great  rapidity, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  raising 
wuter,  which  was  conveyed  bv  a  sub- 
torraneons  tunnel,  near  six  hundred 
yards  long,  cut  tlirough  a  rock. 

His  share  in  the  erection  of  a  new 
silk-mill,  at  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  still 
more  prominently  displayed  his  abilities, 
and  in  a  manner  that  at  once  estab- 


lished his  reputation.  He  bad  been 
engaged  to  fabricate  the  larger  wheeU 
and  other  coarser  parts  of  the  apparatus, 
whilst  the  more  intricate  machinery  was 
intrusted  to  another  person;  Brindley 
being,  as  yet,  considered  rather  a  skil- 
ful workman  than  an  experienced  en- 
gineer. His  frequent  correction,  how- 
ever, of  the  numerous  blunders  made 
by  the  principal  projector,  soon  led  the 
employers  of  Brindley  to  view  him  in  a 
dinerent  light;  and  when  he  refused 
to  act  in  a  subordinate  capacitv  to  one 
whose  errors  he  was  constantly  being 
called  upon  to  rectify,  they  acceded  to 
his  wisnes,  and  appointed  him  sole 
manager  of  the  whole  work.  He  com- 
pleted  it  in  a  very  superior  manner ; 
having  introduced,  among  other  im- 
provements, the  contrivance  for  wind- 
ing the  silk  equally  upon  the  bobbins 
and  not  in  wreatlis.  He  also  added 
the  simple  gear  for  stopping  not  only 
the  whole,  but  any  individual  parts  of 
the  machine,  in  an  instant  The  con- 
trivance of  engines  for  cutting  the  teeth 
and  pinions  of  the  wheels,  which  had 
before  been  done  by  hand,  was  like- 
wise Brindley's ;  and  he  made  some 
considerable  additions  to  the  mill  for 
grinding  flints,  at  the  potteries  in  Staf- 
fordshire. 

In  the  year  1756,  he  undertook  to 
erect  a  steam-engine,  near  Newoistle- 
under-Line,  on  a  plan  of  his  own,  of 
which  one  leading  aim  was  to  prevent 
the  unnecessary  condensation  or  steam, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  fuel.  He, 
accordingly,  made  his  boiler  and 
cylinder  of  materials  which  were  much 
slower  conductors  of  heat  than  metallic 
substances;  and  he  would  have,  pro- 
bably, considerably  improved  this  plan, 
had  not  the  exertions  of  private  in- 
terest, on  the  part  of  some  other  en- 
gineers, diverted  him  from  his  purpose. 

It  is,  however,  in  no  less  an  im- 
portant character  than  that  of  the 
founder  of  the  canal  navigation  of 
this  country,  that  we  have  principally 
to  speak  of  Brindley.  The  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  has  the  honour  and  merit 
of  having  selected  him  as  the  instru- 
ment of  this  vast  and  magnificent 
achievement.  The  duke,  who  possessed 
some  rich  coal  mines  at  Worsley,  a 
distance  of  about  seven  miles  from 
Manchester,  had  hitherto  been  unable 
to  render  them  productive,  for  want  of  a 
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sttiBdently  economical  meant  of  trans- 
port His  fother  had  obtained,  in  1732, 
an  act  of  parliament  for  cutting  a  canaT 
to  Manchester;  but  the  expense  and 
skill  required  in  the  undertaking  de- 
terred lum  from  carrying  his  project 
into  ezeoution.  The  young  duke, 
however,  relying  upon  tqe  abilities  of 
Brindley,  applied  to  him  to  surrey  the 
ground ;  ana,  upon  his  report  that  it 
presented  no  difficulties  which  might 
not  be  surmounted,  appointed  him  to 
superintend  the  cutting  of  the  canal, 
for  which  an  act  was  obtained  in  1758. 
The  plan  adopted  by  Brindley  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom,~that 
of  cutting  the  canal  of  uniform  level 
throughout,  and,  consequently,  without 
locks.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  it 
is  stated  that  "  he  made  no  blunders ; 
and  never  had  either  to  undo  any- 
thing or  to  wish  it  imdone;  on  the 
contrary,  when  anv  new  difficulty 
occurred,  it  appeared  idmost  as  if  he 
had  been  all  along  providing  for  it ;  as 
if  his  other  operations  had  been  all 
alon^  directed  from  the  first  by  his 
antiapation  of  the  one  now  about  to  be 
undertaken.**  When  he  had  brought 
the  canal  as  far  as  the  river  Irwell,  he 
determined  to  carry  it  across  the  water 
by  an  aqueduct;  but  as  the  under- 
iiuting  was  so  extraordinary,  he.  re- 
quested the  duke  to  take  the  oninioo 
of  another  engineer  before  he  allowed 
it  to  be  entered  upon.  The  referee,  on 
seeing  the  spot,  and  hearing  Brindley's 
expUmation,  shook  his  head,  and  re- 
marked that  *'  he  had  often  heard  of 
castles  in  the  air,  but  never  before  was 
shewn  where  any  uf  them  were  to  be 
erected."  Brindley  was,  however,  de- 
sired by  the  duke  to  proceed ;  and  his 
confidence  was  not  misplaced,  for,  on 
the  17th  of  July,  1761,  ten  months  from 
the  date  of  its  commencement,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  first  boat  pass 
over  it.  The  whole  structure  was  two 
hundred  vards  in  length,  supported  by 
ihree  arches,  of  which  the  centre  one 
was  nearly  forty  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  river.  From  Irwell,  the  canal 
was  carried  on  to  Manchester,  where 
our  engineer  constructed  a  curious  ma- 
chine tor  landing  coals  on  the  top  of  a 
hill.  An  act  was  procured,  in  17d2,  for 
carrying  a  branch  of  the  canal  to 
communicate  to  Liverpool,  which  was 
completed  by  Brindley,  upon  the  same 
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Elan  as  the  other  part  of  the  work, 
trindley's  next  great  undertaking  was 
to  unite  the  Trent  and  Mersev,  bv 
a  canal,  to  be  called  the  Grand  trunk 
Navigation  Canal.  In  the  course  of 
this  work,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
finish,  the  elevated  country  through 
which  it  had  to  be  carried,  required  no 
less  than  five  tunnels;  one  of  which 
Brindley  constructed  at  HarecasUe 
Hill,  of*^  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  at  a 
depth,  in  some  places,  of  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  below  tlie  surface  of  the 
earth.  '* Whilst  he  was  carrying  on  his 
operations,  strangers  from  all  paits 
came  to  see  them  ;  and,  about  the  san-.e 
time,  a  letter  appeared  in  one  of  the 
newspapers,  in  which  the  following 
passage  occurs :— **  Gentlemen,  come 
to  view  our  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world,  the  subterranean  navigation 
which  is  cutting  by  the  great  Mr. 
Brindley,  who  handles  rocks  as  easily 
as  you  would  plum-pies,  and  makes 
the  four  elements  subservient  to  his 
wilL  He  is  as  plain  a  looking  man  as 
one  of  the  boors  of  the  Peak,  or  one  of 
his  own  carters;  but  when  he  speaks, 
all  ears  listen,  and  every  mind  is  filled 
with  wonder  at  the  things  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  practicable.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  particularize  the  numerous 
other  canals  in  which  Mr.  Brindley 
was  employed  during  the  remainder  of 
his  useful  career.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that  few  works  of  the  kind 
were  undertaken  without  his  advice; 
and  he  was  engaged  in  superintending 
most  of  them  until  witliin  a  short  perion 
of  his  death,  which  was  hastened  oy  his 
intense  application,  and  took  place  at 
Tumhurst,  in  StafTordshire,  on  ue  27th 
of  September,  1772. 

The  intellectual  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  wboae  life  and 
achievements,  it  has  been  aptly  ob- 
served, are  of  more  consequence  and 
value  to  society  than  the  restless  agita- 
tions of  kines  and  conquerors,  was  at 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  as  his  ge- 
nius. Without  having  learnt  even  the 
first  principles  of  mechanics,  he  was 
able  to  produce  the  most  scientific 
results  according  to  calculations  of  his 
own.  His  process  was  entirely  mental, 
and  performed  by  steps  whidi  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  communicated  to 
any  one :  all  we  know  of  it  is,  that  he 
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MATTHBW   STBWAHT. 

Matthew  stewart,  wn  of  the 

Ret.  DugiUd  Mtewiri,  wu  born  U  Roih- 
uy,  In  llie  Iile  of  Buie,  where  hii 
faliier  wai  minuter,  in  the  yar  HIT. 
After  biiing  completed  hii  echool 
education,  be  wu  entered,  in  1734,  of 
the  UoiTtnitj  of  OUigow,  wbere  he 
proaecuted  bii  itoiUef ,  with  >  (iew  of 
preparing  hiniaeU  <br  the  ehunh.  Hii 
diligence  and  ahiliiiea  oblained  for  him 
the  Criendibipof  the  two  profeuoM,  Dr. 
Hulcblnion  and  Dr.  Sinuon,  and,  in 
particular,  of  the  latter,  by  whom  be 
wu  initiucCed  in  Che  lubltine  myiuiiea 
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modern  aialyu.,  u  he  conceived,  wu 
making  on  liie  ancient.     In  IT4I,  Mr, 

lend  the  leclurei  at  the  univenity,  but 
idll  continued  to  proaecule  hli  nulhe- 
matical  iludlea,  hanng  Tor  liii  leacber 
the  eelcbnled  Madaurin,  to  whom  be 
had  been  iatrodiKcd  by  Simnn.  Hii 
newlnitmctor  powerfully  Tccommended 
the  modern  uiilyili :  but  hit  own  im- 
preulon,  ilienglhaaed  by  i  eorreipon- 
, ..,_,.  1^  1,^ L.  _(.,._. 
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tninued  bli  Inveitlntloni  on  the  mb- 
Jcct,   with  inciHied  ardour,  and  [be 

gular  and  intercfdng  propmitiani,  which 
were  publiihed,  in  1741,  under  (lie  title 
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and  may 


they  are  chiefly  porlimi 

rooil  beKUIlful,  ai  well  ai  the  moi 
generti,  propoiiiioni,  known  in  tb 
whole  rompui  of  geometry." 

Whilil  engigw!  in  liie  above  re 
eeanhei.  the  subject  of  our  memoir  ha. 
entered  into  the  church,  and  obtaii 


through  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute  and  the  Duke  of  Ar^te,  the  Uving 
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luch  problema  ai  the  algebmlc  calculus 
alone  nad  been  thought  able  to  reiolre. 
The  first  ipecimen  of  thii  kind  whii:h 

of  Repler'a  problem';  a  maiterly  ex- 
ample,   bdth   of  (he  method  he   had 
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In  ITBl,  he  pubtuhad  Tneti,  Ph^i 
Ud  UcuipbTJcd,  in  ^  of  ■  idin  Hi 
ha  had  tormed  br  ibe  inuodoetian  oi 
Iha  Mrict  and  ample  fbim  of  aadant 
dniHMiMnlian  Into  ibe  hwher  paiti  of 
dw  mlied  malhtmido.  In  the  fint  of 
(haia  tracts  nhich  u  eoniidcm]  Iha 
baM  alaoMntarji  ticadia  of  phriial 
aMmMMDf  eitan^  he  Ujt  down  iha 
doctrina  of  eentripctal  Ibrcei  in  a  Berlea 
of  propiadlion*  demonatnted,  the  qna- 
diuuie  of  cunaa  bnng  adimtted,  with 
the  nlmott  rigour,  and  reqnirinf  no 
plcTbnia  knowltdga  of  nialbcmillea, 
cutpc  iha  alemanu  of  plana  gBHutUy 
and  of  conic  awtian*.  Th*  order  of 
thaaa  propodlioni  ia  admlnble,  and 
■Mtfabif  can  exceed  iha  ctoatnaai  and 
dmpliaty  of  the  deiDonatiationa.  Hta 
v^ia,  in  Iha  Ihre*  IbUawing  iraeti,  ma 
to  detcnnliMi,  by  the  tame  Tigoroua 
method,  tba  eSkct  of  Iboaa  bntt  wbicfa 
dianib  Iba  modona  of  •  acaindaTj 
plaaeti  and  Inm  thaaa  ba  pnqiotd  to 
dedoea  not  solj  the  Iheorr  of  ihe  moon, 
hut  a  dHetmiiiilSaB  of  iba  a 
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Kinciplei  he  had  alraady  bid  dDon, 
r.  Stewart  publiihfd,    in    1TS3,  hi* 
Eaiay   on  Ihe  Sun'a  Diannce,  where 
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1  mora  ihan  «ii  dig.  nine  min. :  and, 

•nie^nently,  hi*  dUlance.  nearly  39,8;S 

ind-diamelera  at  the  eitth,  or  about 

lU41,iaS  Bnoliah  mile*:  a  delnroi- 

ition  which  uu-  exceeded  all  (brmer 

eilimatei,  and  eidted  great  lunniae  in 

the  adentlflc  world.     The  priodplea  on 

which  it  wu  bunded  were  ibpuled  In 

two  pamptaleta,  one  by  M[.  Damon, 

--id   the  other    by  Mr.  Laodeo;    but 

though  ll  mutt  be  •cknowledged," 

mya  Ul  tdographer,  ■■  that  Dr.  Stewart'* 

daterminalion  of  the  aun'a  dlatanca  ia 

r  no  meana  fne  from  error,  it  may  b* 

ftly  aaatrted,  that  it  contain*  a  gital 

■1  wbleh  wUi  alwayi  inlcrett  gtome* 

trician*,   and  alwajt  be  admired  by 

Ha  waa  too  mnch  anne  to  concra- 
Ttray  la  anawer  the  obtealona  taken 
■gaJnat  him  In  the  xboTe  pamphlet*, 
(Ten  If  hi*  bealih,  which  now  benn 
^bly  to  dccOna,  bad  pcnidtied  hi— 
In  1773,  he  letiied  into  the  er~- ' 
and  DCTer  mumed  hi*  laboan 
milTeitity,  wbh^  wei*  contlnnaa  Dy 
hla  *on>  who  waa  elected  Joint  pro- 
fewor  wllh  him,  In  1T7S.  Huhemaiical 
*tDdi(a,  bowem,  were  atill  pur*iied  by 
blm  a*  an  amoaelaanb  and  one  of  hia 
lateat  and  moat  bmarila  InTettlgaiiona 
ma  tba  analogy  batwaen  Iba  circle  and 
byperbDla,  on  wbkta  nl^MI  he  Itit, 
anwnB  bla  p^pera,  ioma  curiou*  ap- 
prDxkmaliont  lathe  areaa  of  both.  He 
died,  hbhU  reapected.  In  the  mooth  of 
Tanoaiy,  ITSf. 

"    -* man  of  Iha  maal 

read  few  boakai 
and,  in  (his  rt^peci,  1i  lald  to  hiTa 
TcriGed  tli<  obierislian  of  ITAlem- 
bcrt,  that  of  all  men  of  leitfra.  matha- 
maticiana  read  leaii  of  each  ether*' 
wiitingt.  Hu  hibiu  of  inunie  appll- 
catiun,  adiled  Lo  the  nituial  iilpHir  of 
hit  mind,   enabled  him  to  ttlain  the 

d«fiil  mannei:.  H*  teldMi  wi 
any  of  hi*  liKtatlgaitDD*  till  It 
necaiiary  to  do  ao  Ibr  the  purpoM  of 
publication  t  and  when  he  diicoiered  a 
propoalLlon,  he  would  put  dova  th* 
enundadon  with  great  accuracy ;  and, 
on  iha  lame  pieca  of  paper,  conttract 
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ferred.     To  thit,  It  li 
for  recalling  to  hit  mil 
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period,  the  demonstration,  or  analyiis, 
however  complicated  it  might  be. 

In  addition  to  the  works  before-men- 
tioned, he  published  one  well  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  stud^  of  ancient 
geometry,  entitled  Propositiones  Geo- 


metrica  more  Veterum  Demonstratss. 
The  method  here  employed  constituted 
an  important  part  in  the  analysis  of  the 
ancient  geometers,  and  a  few  examples 
of  it  have  been  preserved :  those  in  the 
Propositiones  are  particularly  valuable. 


JOHN  CANTON. 


John  canton,  the  son  of  a  broad- 
doth-weaverj  was  bom  at  Stroud,  in 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  31st  of  Julpr, 
1718.  He  was  educated  at  a  school  m 
his  native  place,  and  there  appren- 
ticed to  his  father,  who  soon  became 
alarmed  for  his  health,  in  consequence 
of  the  ardour  with  which  he  devoted 
his  leisure  time  to  astronomical  studies. 
Without  any  other  aid  than  the 
Caroline  tables  annexed  to  Wing's 
Astronomy,  he  computed  eclipses  of  the 
moon  and  other  phenomena,  and  con> 
structed  various  kinds  of  sun-dials. 
His  father,  to  prevent  his  labours  at 
night,  had  forbidden  him  the  use  of  a 
candle,  but  this  he  found  means  to 
secrete  in  his  chamber,  till  the  family 
had  retired  to  resL  The  prohibition 
only  seems  to  have  stimulated  his  ex- 
ertions ;  as,  during  this  period,  he  cut 
out,  with  a  knife,  upon  common  stone, 
the  lines  of  ajarge  upright  sun-dial,  on 
which  was  indicated,  besides  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and 
some  other  particulars.  So  gratifying 
a  specimen  of  his  son's  abihties,  Mr. 
Canton  felt  too  much  pride  to  conceal, 
vtnd  its  exhibition  on  the  front  of  his 
house  caused  great  admiration,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  maker  to  several 
gentiemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
l>ooks  from  some  private  libraries  to 
whi<^  he  thus  gained  access,  greatiy 
facilitated  his  progress  in  mathematics, 
and«  at  the  same  time,  gave  him  a  taste 
for  natural  philosophy.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  metropolis,  by  Dr.  Miles, 
of  TootinfT.  with  whom  he  resided  firom 
March,  1737,  till  the  following  May, 
when  he  articled  himself^  (or  five  years, 
as  clerk  to  Mr.  Watkins,  master  of  the 
academy  in  Spital  Square.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  term,  he  was  taken  into 
partnership,  for  three  years,  and  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Watkins,  he  became 


his  successor,  and  continued  in  Spital 
Square  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  married,  in  December,  1744,  a  Miss 
Colebrooke,  the  niece  of  a  banker  in 
London. 

Electricity  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  subject  in  science  to  which  Mr. 
Canton  gave  his  attention,  after  his 
arrival  in  London.  The  discovery  of 
the  Leyden  phial  having  Just  taken 
place,  he  made  an  experiment  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  electricity  ac- 
cumulated in  it.  He  effected  thu  bj 
ascertaining  the  number  of  sparks  it 
would  give  to  an  isolated  conductor, 
and  communicated  the  result,  in  a 
paper  to  the  Uoyal  Society,  in  1746. 
In  the  following  year,  he  published  two 
electrical  problems  in  The  Gentieman's 
Magazine.  In  1749,  he  was  occupied, 
with  Mr.  Benjamin  Robins,  in  ascer- 
taining the  height  to  which  rocketa 
may  be  thrown ;  they,  in  general,  rose 
four  hundred,  but  some  reached  one 
thousand  yards,  the  latter  of  which 
were  seen  at  a  distance  of  neari^  forty 
miles.  In  1750,  a  communication  to 
the  Royal  Society,  of  a  method  of 
making  artificial  magnets,  without  the 
use  o4  and  yet  far  superior  to,  any 
natural  ones,  procured  his  election 
as  a  member  or  that  body,  and  their 
gold  medal  for  that  year.  About  the 
same  time,  he  was  created  M.A.  by  the 
University  of  Aberdeen;  and,  in  No- 
vember, 1751,  was  elected  one  of  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Sodety.  On  the 
changing  of  the  style,  in  1752,  he  sent 
to  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  several  me- 
morial canons  for  finding  leap  vear,  the 
epoch,  &&,  to  be  inserted  in  the  Com- 
mon-prayer Book;  but,  being  loo  late 
for  this  purpose,  they  were  given  a 
place  in  Dr.  Jenning's  Introduction  to 
the  Use  of  the  Globes.  It  was  in  this 
year  also  that  Mr.  Canton  was  the  first 
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to  Teriff  Dr*  Franklin*!  hypothesis,  by 
drawing  lightning  from  the  clouds 
during  a  thunder-storm.  In  this  ex- 
periment he  obtained  sparks  half  an 
inch  long,  and  of  the  duration  of  two 
minutes.  From  his  Electrical  Experi- 
ments, &C.,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  in  December,  1753,  he  also 
appears  to  have  made  a  discovery  con- 
temporaneous with  that  of  Franklin, 
that  some  clouds  possess  the  jposiuve, 
and  some  the  negative,  state  of  electri- 
dtj.  In  a  paper  which  he  comniuni- 
catetl,  in  November,  1754,  he  proved 
the  dependence  of  the  plus  and  minus 
electricities  to  be  on  a  rubber  or  electric, 
and  not  on  the  nature  of  the  bnibstance 
which  was  rubbed,  as  commonly  re- 
ceived. He  also  showed,  by  an  admirable 
apparatus,  well  known  by  the  nauic  of 
Canton's  electrometer,  that  air  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  and  retaining  electri- 
city. In  1756,  he  solved  a  prize  ques- 
tion in  tlie  Ladies*  Diary,  respecting 
the  lUkture   and  concomitant  circum- 


stances of  shooting  stars;  and,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1759,  he  inserted  in  The  Gen- 
tleman'i  Magazine,  an  at*count  of  the 
laws,  by  which  the  tourmalin  exhibits 
its  electric  states  duriiia  the  time  of 
heating  and  cooling.  Without  going 
into  a  detail  of  Mr.  Canton's  subsequent 
experiments,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
state  their  results  as  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society.  He  proved  that 
the  attractive  power  of  magnets  is  less, 
the  higher  the  temperature ;  that 
water  is  not,  as  before  concluded,  in- 
compressible ;  that  phosphorus  may  be 
produced  from  common  oyster- shells ; 
and  that  the  luminousness  of  the  sea 
arises  from  the  putrefaction  of  its  ani- 
mal substances.  Several  of  hi5  papers, 
besides  those  mentioned,  have  been 
published  in  Priestley's  History  of 
Philosophy. 

Mr.  Canton  died  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  1772,  highly  respected  by  his 
private  friends,  and  deeply  regretted  by 
the  philosophical  world. 


JOHN   LANDEN. 


John  LANDEN  was  bom  at  Pea- 
kirk,  near  Peterborough,  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  January,  1719.  Though 
be  was  one  of  our  most  eminent 
mathematicians,  little  has  been  recorded 
of  his  life,  beyond  an  account  of  his 
writing,  which  must  form,  therefore, 
the  chief  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 
As  early  as  1744,  we  find  him  a  writer 
in  the  Ladies'  Diary ;  and  he  was  soon 
among  the  principtd  of  those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  that  cele- 
brated periodical,  in  which  almost  every 
English  mathematician  of  eminence 
has,  at  one  time  or  other  of  his  life, 
become  a  candidate  Tor  fame.  In  1754, 
he  published,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  an  Investigation  of  some 
Theorems,  which  suggest  several  very 
remarkable  properties  of  the  circle,  and 
are,  at  the  same  time,  of  considerable 
use  in  resolving  fractions,  the  denomi- 
nators of  which  are  certain  multino- 
mials, into  more  simple  ones,  and  by 
that  means,  facilitate  the  computation  of 
fluents.  In  1755,  he  published  a  volume 
of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  page«, 


entitled  Mathematical  Lucubrations, 
containing  a  variety  of  tracts  relative  to 
the  rectification  of  curve  lines,  the  sum- 
mation of  series,  the  method  of  finding 
fluents,  and  other  branches  of  the  higher 
mathematics.  The  title  to  this  publica- 
tion, we  are  informed,  by  Mr.  Hutton, 
was  made  choice  of  by  the  author,  as  a 
means  of  informing  the  world,  that  the 
study  of  the  mathematics  wa<t,  at  that 
time,  rather  the  pursuit  of  his  leisure 
hours,  than  his  principal  employment, 
which  appeurs  to  have  been  that  of  a 
farmer.  This  business  he  carried  on 
at  the  villaj^  of  Walton,  near  Peter- 
borough, till  the  year  1762,  when  he 
removed  to  Milton,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Fitxwilliam,  upon  his  being  appointed 
land-steward  to  that  nobleman. 

He  had,  in  the  meantime,  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  a 
new  method  of  computing  the  sums  of 
certain  series ;  and,  b^  suo^cription,  his 
Discoiurse  on  the  Resiiluai  Analysi.s,  in 
which  he  resolved  a  great  variety  of 
problems,  by  an  entirely  new  mode  of 
reasoning,  and  puintid  r:it  the  s'pcrlur 
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elefftnee  of  hit  method  to  that  which 
had  been  derired  from  the  fluziooaiy 
calculus.  In  1764,  he  published  the 
first  boolL  of  the  Residual  Analysis,  in 
wliich  he  applies  it  to  the  drawing  of 
tangents,  ana  finding  the  properties  of 
cunre  lines ;  to  describing  their  inTolutes 
and  evolutes;  finding  the  radius  of 
curratnre,  their  greatest  and  least  ordi- 
nates,  and  points  of  oontrarv  fluxure; 
and  to  the  determination  of  their  cusps, 
and  the  drawing  of  asymptotes.  He 
proposed,  in  the  second  book,  to  show 
Its  application  to  a  great  yariety  of 
mecluuiicai  and  i>hysical  problems ;  but 
•  heneTer  found  leisure  to  put  his  papers 
on  this  subject  in  order  for  the  press. 

In  January,  1766,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Roval  Society ;  and,  in 
1768,  published,  m  their  Transactions, 
liis  specimen  of  a  new  method  of  com- 
paring  currilineal  areas,  by  which  many 
such  areas  may  be  compared,  as  have 
not  yet  appeared  to  be  comparable  by 
any  other  method ;  a  circumstance  of 
great  importanoe  in  tlut  part  of  natural 
philosophy  Which  relates  to  the  doc- 
trine of  motion.  In  the  Transactions 
for  1770,  he  gave  some  new  theorems 
lor  completing  tlie  whole  area  of  curve- 
lines;  and,  in  the  same  work,  for 
1771,  app^red  his  Disquisition  con- 
cerning certain  Fluents,  which  are 
assignable  by  the  arcs  of  the  conic  sec- 
tions ;  where  are  investigated  some  new 
and  useful  theorems  for  computing  such 
fluents.  Tliis  subject  had  previously 
been  considered  by  Maclaurin  and 
D' Alembert,  but  some  of  the  theorems  of 
these  celebrated  mathematicians,  being 
in  part  expressed  by  the  difference  be- 
tween an  hyperbolic  arc  and  its  tangent, 
and  that  difference  not  being  directly 
attainable  when  the  arc  and  its  tangent 
both  became  infinite,  as  they  will  do, 
when  the  whole  fluent  is  wanted,  though 
such  fluent  be  finite;  these  theorems, 
therefore,  (ail  in  such  cases,  and  the  com- 
putation becomes  impracticable  with- 
out further  help.  Mr.  Landen  removed 
this  defect,  by  assigning  the  linut  of  the 
difference  between  the  hjrperbolic  arc 
and  its  tangent,  while  the  point  of  con- 
tact is  suppoied  to  be  removed  to  an 
infinite  distance  from  the  vertex  of  the 
curve ;  and  he  concludes  the  paper  by 
stating  a  curious  and  remarkable  pro- 
perty relatiu)^  to  pendulous  booies, 
which  ii  deducible  from  those  theorems. 


He  also  published,  in  1771,  his  Animad- 
versions on  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart's 
Computation  of  the  Son's  Distance  firom 
the  earth,  a  work  written  in  a  most 
unnecessary  and  disgraceful  style  of 
acrimony.  In  1775,  ne  gave  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  general  theorem,  which 
he  had  promised  in  1771,  fi»r  finding 
the  length  of  any  curve  of  a  conic 
hyperbola,  by  means  of  two  elliptic  arcs ; 
and  he  olMerves,  that  by  the  theorems 
there  investigated,  both  the  elastic  curve 
and  the  curve  of  equable  recess  fix>m  a 
given  point,  may  be  constructed  in  those 
cases  where  Madaurin's  degant  method 
fiuls. 

In  1777,  appeared  his  New  Theory  of 
the  Motion  of  Bodies  revolving  alwut 
an  axis  in  free  space,  when  that  motion 
is  disturl>ed  by  some  extraneous  force, 
either  percussive  or  acoelerative.  He 
was  not  aware,  at  the  time,  that  it  had 
been  doubted,  whether  there  is  any 
solid  whatever  besides  the  sphere,  in 
which  any  line  pasting  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  will  be  a  permanent 
axis  of  rotation;  but,  subsequentiy 
finding  this  stated  in  the  Opuscules  of 
D* Alembert,  he  reconsidered  the  sub- 
ject, and  succeeded  in  pointing  out 
several  bodies,  which,  under  certain 
dimensions,  have  that  remarkable  pro- 
perty. He  published  this  paper  m  a 
volume  of  memoirs,  which  appeued  in 
1780,  and  which  oontwns  also  a  large 
appendix,  with  a  complete  collection  of 
theorems  for  the  calculation  of  fluents, 

Principally  investigated  by  himself.  In 
781,  1782,  and  1783,  he  pubUshed, 
successively,  three  small  tracu,  on  the 
summation  of  conversing  sines,  in 
which,  with  great  skill,  he  explained 
and  extended  the  theorems  of  De- 
moivre,  Stirling,  and  Thomas  Simpson. 
In  the  beginning  of  1782,  Mr.  Landen 
had  made  sucli  improvements  in  his 
theory  of  rotatory  motion,  that  he 
thought  himself  able  to  give  a  solution 
of  the  general  problem,  mentioned 
above,  namely,  to  determine  "  the  rota- 
tory motion  of  a  body  of  any  form 
whatever,  revolving,  without  restraint, 
upon  any  axis  passing  through  its 
centre  of  gravity."  His  solution,  how- 
ever, differed  so  materially  from  that  of 
D' Alembert,  that  he  began  to  suspect 
its  correctness,  and,  for  the  present, 
tlierefore,  deferred  making  it  public. 
He  was  farther  confirmed  in  his  doubts 


he  now  reiolved  to  rense  with  Ihe 
gKilnC  atteniion.  He  went  over  bi< 
proceu  ag^n  (uid  again,  nilh  Ihe 
ulmoil  rircuDiipcclion :  ind,  being 
tttrj  dmE  moie    convinced   IbU  hh 

WTODK  he  U  langlli  nn  il  lo  the  pub- 
Ue.  In  tlM  Mttntj-fifth  loIuiDe  oF  (he 
TlliwctiiMli,  tbr  1TS5.  the  soLudoni, 
hoiranr,  oT  lyAleinbeit  and  Eulei 
'ored  by  many  eminent 
1  and  that  of  Ur.  Lan- 
altacked  by  the  Rev.  Chailei 


K'S. 


iih    c 


lich  be  I 


Snuaded,  alihough  that  o(  Eulei'i  wu 
■Iher  confirmed  by  Friai,  in  his  Co«- 
iRD^pbia,  and  by  Eulei  hkiueir,  on  a 
reniion  of  tlie  proceu.  Mr.  Landen 
carried  on  theie  and  leierai  other  in- 
veitigationt,  during  the  inlervalj  of 
thai  agoniitng  diiorder.  the  Hone,  with 
which  be  had,  for  many  yeati,  been 
aSicteil>  and  which  proved  fatal  to  him 


the  general  pioblem  concerning  rolatarj 
— ■—    the  tewlution  of  [he  problen 


la  (lie 


Inveitigalion  of  the  preceKion  of  ilie 
equinoctial  pomii,  in  which  he  had  th 
honout  of  delecting,  for  (he  fint  timi 
ihe  miscelcuUdon  of  Sir  liaac  Newtot 
in  hi(  celebrated  tolulioa  of  the  aani 
piobleia. 

•._    .__j__^     undoubtedly,    ranli 

mathemalldan ;  but  hia  Lr 
ippearalo  have  been,  in  ioMff  p: 


Hi.  Lande 


pecta,  far 


liable.      He 
mind,  which 


bsbii  of  eicbiming,  when  they  ni* 
ihem  pass  toaelher,  •'  There  goea  Lord 
Linden  and  Mr.  Piiiwilliam.''  It  is  ■ 
fict,  Ihll  his  manuicripli  n-ere  >uld  for 
wuie    paper,   (o    the  ihopkeepers  of 


JOHN  SMEATON. 


XHIS  emlnenl  mechanic  w 


SOD  of  sn  attorney,  and  viu  educaied 

but  hij  own  taste  give  him  a  preference 
for  idcnliBc  punuita,  which  hii  father, 
at  length,  allowed  him  to  follow.  He 
had  developed  his  mechanical  bent  of 
mind  31  a  very  early  period,  havina.  il 
li  Hid,  used  workmen'i  tools  for  pTay< 
things,  and  made  machines  while  m 
petbcoais.  Hiibiographer,  Mr.  Holmes, 


perpetual  screw  in  bnus,  a  thing  Utile 

In  1!50,  he  commenced  businen  in 
Holbom,  as  a  mathemstlci)  and  philo- 
lophtcal  lutttument  maker ;  and,  in 
the  following  year,  made  two  nautical 
voyages,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a 

i  ship's  way  at  lea.    A  variety  of  in- 


ie  Nat£^  Power.  ofVIJ^r'^Lid  wlnl 
1  Turn  Mllb  and  other  Machines  de- 
ending  on  Circular  Motion.     Dy  the 
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he  had  discovered  such  improvements 
as  augmented  the  powers  of  wind  and 
water,  as  applied  to  mechanism,  by  at 
least  one-third. 

In  1754,  he  visited  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  mechanics 
contrivances  of  those  countries;  and,  on 
his  return,  he  followed  the  business  of 
a  civil  engineer,  in  which  his  abilities 
enabled  him  to  become  so  famous. 
These  had  rendered  hioi  so  celebrated, 
that,  in  the  year  1755,  on  the  destruc- 
tion, by  fire,  of  the  Eddystone  light- 
house, he  was  recommended,  by  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  president  of  the 
Hoyal  Society,  as  the  fittest  person  in 
the  kingdom  to  reconstruct  it.  He  was 
accordingly  appointed  the  architect  of 
this  precarious  stnicture,  which  he  com- 
pleted in  1759,  with  a  durability  which 
the  tempests  of  seventy  years  have 
failed  to  undermine.  The  reader  need 
not,  perhaps,  be  lold,  that  this  edifice  is 
of  stone;  that  the  foundations  are  let 
into  the  socket  of  the  rock  on  which  it 
stands;  and  that  the  cement  used  is  the 
lime  of  Watchet,  from  whence  Mr. 
Smeaton  contrived  to  bring  it  in  cyder 
casks,  as  the  proprietors  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  exported  in  its  crude 
state.  His  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  work,  with  the  history  of  the  two 
precedinglifht-houses,  is  most  interest- 
ing and  cunous ;  particularly  as  relates 
to  the  first  light-house,  the  builder  of 
which,  one  Winstanley,  was  swept,  with 
the  whole  edifice,  into  the  waves,  on 
the  night  of  the  26th  of  Novemlier,  1708. 

Mr.  Smeaton  was  now  considered 
the  most  eminent  engineer  in  the  king- 
dom, and  there  were  few  public  works 
upon  which  he  was  not  employed.  In 
1764,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  Derwentwater  estate, 
annexed  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  which 
he  greatly  benefited  by  his  improve- 
ments. He  rendered  tne  river  Calder 
navigable ;  gave  the  first  plan  and  sur- 
vey for  a  communication  between  the 


Frith  and  the  Clyde;  and  effected 
various  improvements  in  Ramsgate 
harbour,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
engineer.  The  management  of  the 
Greenwich  and  Deptford  water-works 
was  also  committea  to  him,  which  he 
superintended  with  his  usual  ability.  He 
died  of  a  paralytic  stroke,  at  his  native 
place,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1792. 

^  Be^iides  the  papers  contributed  by 
him  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
he  wrote  several  others,  in  connexion 
with  his  professional  employment, 
which  appeared  posthumously,  in  three 
volumes,  octavo,  under  the  title  of 
Reports  made  on  Various  Occasions, 
in  the  course  of  his  employment  as 
an  Engineer.  Smeaton *s  character 
appears  to  advantage,  both  in  his  pri- 
vate and  professional  relations.  He 
was  somewhat  hasty  and  peremptory 
in  bia  disposition,  but  neither  vain 
nor  obstinate ;  of  a  sound  judgment 
and  ready  invention  ;  a  lover  of  science 
for  its  own  sake,  pursuing  it  rather  as  a 
means  of  becoming  useful  than  famous, 
of  becoming  famous  than  wealthy.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  astronomy, 
and  had  fitted  up  an  observatory  in  his 
own  house,  furnished  with  some  curious 
instruments  of  his  own  contriving. 

The  following  anecdote  U  told  of 
Smeaton  : — He  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
the  table  of  the  Duke  of  Quecnsbury, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  having,  out  of 
complaisance,  been  induced  to  join  a 
party  at  Pope  Joan,  his  attention  was 
only  seriously  called  to  the  game  by 
finding  that  tne  stake  which  he  had,  as 
dealer,  to  double  in  Pope,  had  amounted 
to  almost  as  much  as  he  possessed. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to 
supply  it,  he  took  out  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  and  wrote  on  it^n  as»i<;nment  of 
the  chief  part  of  his  property.  The 
duke,  who  requested  to  peruseit,  took 
the  hint  in  a  manner  which  relieved 
Smeaton ;  and,  it  is  said,  never  after- 
wards played  himself  but  for  the  merest 
trifle. 


JOHN    HOPE. 


John  hope,  the  son  of  a  surgeon, 
and  grandson  of  Lord  llankeilar,  was 
born   at  l^dinburgh,   on    the   10th  of 


May.  1725.  Having  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  Dalkeith 
SchooK  he  entered  the  university  of  l\is 


OBN   HOPS. 


Id  ITtB,  ha  Rtunied 
IS  Semluid,  wid,  in  the  CDmincnce- 
mcnt  or  lb(  following  J*",  Cook  hl> 
d^tfc  ot  U.D.  U  the  Uniicniir  of 
Ghugow,  ud  commcncnl  pnctlce  U 
Kdinbiuih.  Aflei  m  highly  laccairiil 
profeiHonal  arecr  of  mbout  ten  jeon, 
b*  vu,  in  ITfll.  on  tha  dcuh  oT  Dr. 
AklDn,  appotnicd  profeuor  of  botany 
and  maurU  mtdin,  kiiig'i  botanliL  fiir 
SoHland,  ud  luperialcniienl  of  the 
iDjril  garden.     The  indcbtigable  leal 


and  waa  naminatid.  bj  a 
■niiiian  Irom  Die  king,  nfiua 
of  nwdidna  and  biHanf.     At 


flnneduihirafarl 


Erh 


onglj 
til,   u   ihey   had 


,f£ 


porarjr  granu     Ha  had,  in  Ihe  jtu  lau 

The  Royal  infiriii4rv ;  and,  in  addidua 
to  the  dlaiinnioni  he  thiu  lecaited  ai 
borne,  waa  bonouttd  by  the  inMrtion  of 
fall  naaw,  ai  ■  member  of  Kicnl  cele- 
brstrd  foreign  aocieciea 
btrn  cle^  a  fellow 
Aocjely  In  London.     H 

plaad  him  among  the  fli 
wianiitt,  and  cailrd,  after  hii  name,  the 
beauiiftil  (hrvb  Hopes.  Un  Ltniwiu, 
indnd,  be  leemi  to  hiie  had  a  clnm  of 
graiituile  u  well  ai  eateem  ;  for,  k- 
cording  to  Dr.  (*ullaney,  *■  the  adopdon 
of  Ihe  doetrtnn  of  Linnziu  by  ihoe 
leamcd  prelieHan,  Dn.  Hope  and  Mar- 
lyo,  wai  the  en  of  ihe  ealablUhmeiil 
of  the  Linnaan  lyiuiD  in  Britain." 
Hii  death  took  pUa  on  the  10th  of 
MoTcmbtr,  17U;  -at  a  time,"  aan 
Dr.  Ihincui,  "  when  he  wai  holding  ih* 
diilingulabed  office  of  preaideni  of  the 
Koyal  College,  and  miahl  be  juatly  con- 
■Idered  at  ibe  very  head  of  hii  pro- 
foaioo  In  Bdinborgh." 

Scotiand  M    much  indahtad  ID    Dr. 
Hopt  fix  ibe  improKuiciiii  bt  made  Id  i 


at  Edinbur^  where,  a  abort  lime  after 
ill  culihuiioo,  were  to  be  teen  "  the 
rarcil  plant!  of  every  country,  on  a 
tpot,  which,  bat  a  few  yean  bEfore,  waa 
coiuidered  ai  little  better  than  ■  barren 
wute,  hardly  producing  tna  a  pile  of 
uteful  gnaa."  He  alw  preiailed  upon 
gotcmment,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Duke  ol  Ponlud,  to  imtiiuie  a 
permanent  fund  Ibr  Itj  lupp^yt^  and 
■•  indeed,"  continuea  the  auihbrily  jutt 
(|iioted,  "  to  Dr.  Hope,  who  waa  the 
bnt  morer  in  everything  reepectiag 
that  garden,  hla  country  in  paiiicubr, 
and  acicnee  in  gcnend,  are  indebted  far 
all  tl         ■  .  .       -  . 


M  mulling  fntn  til 
Ai  a  proof  of  hia  ai 


t  may  be  stated  that  he  prolonged  tlie 
9une  of  lectnrea  to  an  *<jual  length 
irlth  any  other  at  the  uniienily  ;  and. 


o  hate  left,  incomplete. 


He  h 


It,  hU 
Djijy  original  compoiitioni  in  print. 
are,  two  arlidei  in  Ihe  Phlloaopbical 
Xtanianloni,  one  on  ihe  Rheum  pd- 
matum,  and  the  other  on  the  Ferula 
unfmtida.  Theae  iUuitnte  hli  anilely 
to  reader  botany  lubierrlenl  to  the 
am  more  immedialelir  tndhl  In  life, 
but  pardcuUrl*  to  medidnc!  and,  by 
the  former  puMicaltoo,  he  iDcceeded,  in 
conjunctian  with  Sir  Aleiaoder  Dick, 
in  Introducing  Ihe  pnctlcal  cultivarion 
Inthil," 


Eiih  ai  much  fa  Ihe  auafmtida  plant ; 
It  he  proved  that,  by  proper  culd- 
ladon,  it  wai  capable  of  being  bronghi 
nearljr  la  Ihe  itaU  of  perfecdon  at  which 


The    chaiacter    of 
merited   bj    conddei 


lie    wannlh    of 


Bdinbunfa,  by  whom  b«  had  fo 
and  one  daughter. 


married    Ui« 
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JAMES  HUTTON. 


James  HUTTON,  the  ton  of  a  mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh,  was  bom  in  that 
city  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1726.  He  lo«t 
his  &ther  when  very  youn^,  and  was 
sent  by  his  mother  to  the  high  school, 
and,  afterwards,  to  the  UniTersity  of 
Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was  entered  a 
student  m  1740.  His  taste  for  che- 
mistrjr  was  first  awakened  by  an  ob- 
secration of  Mr.  Stevenson,  professor 
of  logic,  who  happened  to  mention,  as 
an  illustration  of  some  particular  doc- 
trine, the  &ct  that  gold  is  dissolved  in 
aqua  regia ;  and  that  two  acids,  which 
can  each  of  them  singly  dissolve  any  of 
the  baser  metaU,  must  unite  tneir 
strength  before  they  can  attack  the 
most  precious.  Young  Button  imme- 
diate!^ sought  for  such  books  as  roi^ht 
give  him  further  instruction  respecung 
this  phenomena;  one  of  whicn  was 
Harris's  Lexicon  Technicum,  a  work 
which  at  once  fixed  his  predilection  for 
the  science  of  chemistry. 

In  compUance,  however,  with  the 
wishes  of  nis  friendi,  he  was,  in  1743, 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  George  Chalmers, 
writer  to  the  signet ;  but,  unable  to  re- 
strain the  bent  of  his  mind,  he  devoted 
more  of  his  time  to  making  exoeri- 
ments,  than  to  the  transcribing  of  law 
papers.  Mr.  Chalmers  perceiving  this, 
advised  him  to  select  some  other  pro- 
fession, and  generously  freed  him  trom 
the  articles  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  himself.  He,  in  consequence,  se- 
lected that  of  medicine,  as  most  nearly 
allied  to  chemistry  t  and,  in  1744,  was 
entered  a  medical  student  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  1747,  he  went,  for  improve- 
ment, to  Paris ;  and,  after  a  stay  there 
of  about  two  years,  returned  home  by 
way  of  the  low  countries,  and  took  die 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  Levden,  in  1740. 
On  coming  to  London,  however,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  altered  his  views 
with  respect  to  the  pursuit  of  medidne 
as  a  profession,  and  ultimately  came  to 
a  resolution  to  abandon  it  altogether. 
This  was  in  consequence  partly  of  the 
want  of  an  opening  at  that  time  for  a 
physician  in  Edinburgh,  and,  parUy,  of 
a  correspondence  into  which   he  had 


entered  with  a  fiiend  respecting  the 
joint  establishment  of  a  manufacture  of 
sal  ammoniac  from  coal-soot.  This  was 
some  time  before  it  took  place ;  how* 
ever,  on  coming  to  Edinburgh,  in  the 
summer  of  1750,  Dr.  Hutton  relin- 
quished all  idea  of  practising,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  agriculture.  He 
went,  for  some  time,  into  Norfolk, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
house  of  one  Dybold,  a  &rmer,  who 
was  at  once  his  preceptor  and  his  hosL 
The  pursuit  of  rural  economy  led  him  to 
make  frequent  excursions  mto  ▼arious 
parts  of  England;  and  it  was  in  the 
course  of  these  joumies  that  he  first 
began  to  study  mineralogy,  bv  way  of 
amusing  himself  on  the  road.  In  a 
letter  to  Sur  John  Hall,  written  in  1753, 
he  says,  that  he  was  become  very  fond 
of  studying  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  was  looking  with  anxious  curiosity 
into  every  pit,  or  ditch,  or  bed  of  a 
river,  that  fell  in  his  wa^ ;  and  that  **  if 
he  did  not  always  avoid  the  fiite  of 
Thales,  his  misfortune  was  certunly  not 
owing  to  the  same  cause."  The  anti- 
quity of  husbandry  m  Flanders,  induced 
him  to  pay  that  country  a  visit  in  1754; 
whence  he  returned,  in  the  summer  of 
the  same  year,  with  an  accession  of 
agricultural  and  mineralogical  know- 
ledge. He  fixed  upon  his  own  turn  in 
Berwickshire  as  the  place  of  his  agri- 
cultural operations,  and  remained  there 
till  about  the  year  1768,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  months,  occupied  by 
him  in  an  excursion  to  the  north  of 
Sootiand.  His  improvements  in  tillage 
were  soon  conspicuous  on  his  &rm; 
and  he  has  the  credit  of  being  one  of 
the  first  who  introduced  the  new  hus- 
bandry into  a  oountnr  where  it  has 
since  made  more  rapid  advances  than 
in  almost  any  other  part  of  Grttit 
Britain.  The  sal  ammoniac  establish- 
ment, to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 
appears  to  have  been  founded  during 
Dr.  Button's  residence  in  Berwick- 
shire ;  but  it  was  not  till  1765,  that  the 
sut^ect  of  our  memoir  became  a  regular 
partner  in  the  concern. 
Dr.  Hulloo  now  took  up  his  resi- 


il  KikalJ  It  conulned  in  leolile, 
which  the  experiment*  of  M. 
ilh.  Dr.  KenntdT)  and  oihen. 
Slice   eonfirmed.      In    lT7t,   he 


IrMpubllaiion,  under  the  title  of  Can- 
adEimtJon*  on  the  Niture,  Qualliy,  mil 
Kitinnioni  of  CtnJ  and  Culm.  Thii 
little  pamplllet  km  deiifrned  to  uiwer 
t  i)twition,  which  begin  to  be  much 
■tinted,  and  at  length  came  luerote  the 
prtTT-coundl,  wbelhet  the  imall  ox)  of 
liCDtlaDd  It  th«  tune  wiib  that  of  Eng- 
Und,  aod  whether  it  ooghi  to  be  cairied 

wa*,  the  exemption  from  the  payment- 
flnall  coal  of  Scatland  i 
great  dfgwe, 


dnlT  of  the 

which  wai  owi 

the  latubclary  informition    given   by 

Dr.  Huilon  on  the  (ubject,  in  the  aboTe 

had,  Irom  the  period  of 
in  Edinburgh, 


Dr.  Hi 
bia  Glint 

been  a  niember  of  the  Pliiloiophiai 
Socielj,  bcrore  which  be  read  toenl 
P»Ii«»,  but  the  onU  or 


It  On  Cen 


roL  Appearancei 
Hill  or  Anhur-t 
Seat.  It  appeared  in  the  iKond  •olume 
odheTraniaOionioflheRoyal  Sociriy 
of  Edinbuivh,  ihortlf  after  the  incor- 
poralioD  of  that  body  vltli  the  one 
aboTe-mtnlioned,  in  1TB3.  It  >a>  to 
the  Tranuciiona  of  thii  Sodelv  alw 
that  Dr.  Hution  eommuaicated  hii 
■eeounl  of  the  Ihtory  uf  the  earth,  * 
aul^ect  upon  which  he  biul  been  en- 
gaged neatly  thiity  jeui.  The  diitin- 
guiihing  feature  of  thia  theory,  which 
bai  been  lo  ably  iUuiuated  bf  fro- 
tatat  Pl>y&ii,  ia,  the  uniTcnal  agency 
of  haat  in  conaolidating  the  rocky 
(uatt,  after  tha  initeriali  of  which  ihey 
were  formed  had  been  collected  by  the 
anbddlngnf  IwNe,  earthy  materiali,  at 
dw  botMn  of  (be  wa ;  and  the  heat  be 


._..  of  the' earth.  Th«  eleiaiion  of 
the  Mrala  from  the  bottom  of  the  lea  lo 
the  li%het  lituationa,  which  thej  bare 
•ince  occupied,  he  aicribea  to  the  ex- 

or  oUwT  bodiei ;  and  he  thua  acconnti 


for  the  prewnt  appeatanca.  He  lup- 
poaei    the   earth    to    have    undergone 

law  which  producei  a  general  and  jud- 

cycln  of  change*,  which  at  all  other 
time)  are  ilowly,  yet  inceuantly  ad- 

Tancing.      Thl)  theory,  a*  Dr.  Playlair 

on  it*  conformity  to  analogy,  snd  partly 
on  the  explanation  which  it  affordt 
of  certain  pbRiomena  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  earth.  The  degree  of  (hi* 
eridence  wiii  be  conHderrd  diS^ntly 
bydiflerentmindii  Dr.  Hution, certainly 
thought  that  .Ihe  concluiion  to  which 
he  had  come,  founded  upon  the  fact  of 
the  liquefaction  of  mineral  aubitance* 
by  heat,  (wliich  be  coniidered  com- 
pletely ntabliihed)  wa*  indiiputable. 
No  other  proof,  in  hi>  opinion,  leemed 
neceiaary;  nor  did  he  appear  to  tikinlt 

could  it  have  been  obtained,  would 
have  added  much  to  [he  cie<<iblliiy  of 
the  remit*  deduced  from  thii  part  of  hit 

ledge,  that  the  matter  appear*  to  me  in 
a  light  aomewhat  dilTereni ;  and  thougb 
the  argument*  of  Dt.  Huiton  are  luffi- 

ilrengthened  by  an  agreement  with  Ihe 
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ries  that  had  before  appeared.  Mr. 
Playfkir,  however,  oonfeMes  that  other 
reasons  contributed  to  prevent  the  llut- 
tonian  theory  from  making  a  due  ira- 
presnion:  it  was  proposed  too  briefly, 
and  with  too  little  detail  of  (acts,  for  a 
system  which  involved  so  much  that 
was  new,  and  opposite  to  the  opinions 
generally  received.  Dr.  Mutton's  suc- 
ceeding woiics  were,  On  the  Theory  of 
Rain ;  Physical  Dissertations  ;  Disser- 
tations on  diflRerent  Subjects  of  Natural 
Philosophy;  An  Investigation  of  the 
Principles  of  Knowledge,  and  the  Pro- 
gress of  Reason  from  Sense  to  Science 
and  Philosophy,  in  three  quarto  vo- 
lumes ;  and,  in  1795,  his  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  in  two  volumes,  was  published 
in  consequence  of  an  attacic  which  had 
been  made  upon  his  doctrines  by  Mr. 
Kirwan.  He  left  behind  him  a  third 
volume,  which  is  still  in  manuscript, 
together  with  a  volume  of  Elements  of 
Agriculture.     These  works  formed  his 


latest  occupations,  and  were  neariy 
ready  for  the  press  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1797. 

Dr.  Hutton  was  nmple  in  his  man- 
ners, but  extremely  animated  and  for- 
cible in  conversation;  and,  whether 
serious  or  gay,  full  of  ingenious  and 
original  information.  His  general  cha- 
raaer  was  highly  amiable,  and  no  man 
was  more  esteemed  by  his  friends.  In 
pefton,  he  was  slender,  but  active,  with 
a  thin  countenance,  high  forehead,  and 
a  keen  penetrating  eye;  but  full  of 
gentleness  and  benignity.  With  respect 
to  his  intellectual  capacities,  **  none," 
says  his  biographer,  **  was  more  «kilful 
in  marking  the  gradations  of  Nature,  as 
she  passes  from  one  extreme  to  another ; 
more  diligent  in  observing  the  con- 
tinuity of  her  proceedings;  or  more 
sagacious  in  tracing  her  footsteps,  even 
where  they  were  most  lightly  im- 
pressed. *' 


THOMAS    PENNANT. 


This  eminent  naturalist  was  bom  at 
Downing,  in  Flinuhire,  in  1726.  He 
received  his  school  education  at  Wrex- 
ham and  at  Fulham,  whence  he  was 
sent  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  with  a 
view  of  studying  jurisprudence.  A 
decided  bent,  however,  towards  natural 
history  prevented  him  from  followinc 
the  law  as  a  profession.  He  imbibed 
his  taste  for  the  former  sdenoe  as  eariy 
as  his  twelfth  year,  from  a  perusal  of 
Willoughby's  Ornithology;  and  for 
mineralogy,  by  making  a  tour  into 
Cornwall,  in  1746,  in  company  with 
Dr.  ISoriase.  In  1754,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries; 
aWd,  in  the  following  year,  an  account 
which  he  sent  to  Linnssus,  of  a  condia 
anomia,  procured  his  enrolment  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  UpsaL 
In  1761,  he  published  his  British  Zoo- 
loffy,  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
coloured  plates,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Welch  Cnarity  Schools.  He  repub- 
lished it  some  years  afterwards  $  added 
a  volume  relative  to  reptiles  and  fishes ; 
and  another,  containing  the  venncs, 
testaceous,  and  cmstaceous  animals. 


The  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
had  been  married  about  eight  years, 
induced  him,  in  1765,  to  visit  the  con- 
tinent, where  he  became  known  to  the 
most  distinguished  sdentific  foreigners 
of  the  dav.  In  1767,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  ot  the  Royal  Society;  and,  in 
1770,  the  University  of  Oxford  pre- 
sented him  with  the  dMree  of  LL.D. 
In  the  previous  year  he  bad  publiahed 
his  Indian  Zoology ;  and,  about  the  same 
time,  he  made  a  joumev  into  Scot- 
land, an  account  of  which  he  published 
in  1771.  His  description  of  a  country, 
at  that  time  but  partially  known  to 
Enffland,  was  reaa  with  interest  and 
avicuty,  and  induced  the  author  to  visit 
the  Hebrides,  in  1772,  of  which  islands 
he  gave  a  most  entertaining  and  valu- 
able account  He  now  became  an 
habitual  tourist;  and,  after  visiting  the 
northern  countiei  of  England,  made 
several  excursions  in  his  native  country, 
the  result  of  which  he  gave  to  the 
public  in  1778,  in  one  quarto  volume, 
with  plates,  entitled  A  Tour  in  Wales ; 
followed,  Iq  1781,  by  A  Journey  to 
Snowdon. 


THOMAS    PENNANT. 
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Ht  alto  published,  in  two  Toluinety 
qpMxUK  hit  History  of  Quadrapeds, 
of  which  a  sjmopos  Itad  previoiuly 
appeared;  and,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  same  year,  was 
inserted  hb  History  and  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Turkey.  In  1785,  came 
out,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  liis  Arctic 
Zoology,  containing  quadrupeds  and 
hirds,  with  a  copious  introduction  pre- 
fixed, which  has  been  considered  the 
most  interesting  and  original  of  all  his 
writings.  His  London,  however,  is, 
perhaps,  his  most  poptuar  woric,  and 
nas  been  prefeiTod  to  all  other  publica- 
tions of  the  class,  both  for  its  stvle  and 
matter.  In  1793,  he  printed  his  auto- 
biography, in  which  he  announced  his 
intention  of  resigning  authorship ;  but 
Us  habits  were  too  strong  for  his  reso- 
lutimu  He  empioTed  his  mne  in  writing 
an  aceonnt  of  tne  History  ofthe  Parishes 
of  Whiteford  and  Holywell,  in  which  he 
gires  a  garrulous  but  Tivadous  account 
of  many  particulars  of  his  fiunily  his- 
tory. It  appeared  in  1796,  and  was 
suoseeded  by  a  View  of  Hindostan,  in 
1798,  in  which  year  our  author  died,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  had  mar- 
ried a  second  wife  in  1776,  the  sister  of 
Sir  Roger  Mostyn,  and  left  fiunilies  by 
both  marriages. 

Mr.  Pennant;  who  wis  a  member  of 
several  foreign  todeties,  was  gentle- 


manlike and  agreMble  in  his  manners, 
a  cheerful  companion,  and  warm  friend. 
His  light,  rapid,  and  idvadous  st^le, 
render  him  one  of  our  most  amusing 
topographical  writers ;  though,  for  want 
of  sufficient  care,  he  is  fir^uently  in- 
correct. He  is  chiefly  distinguished  as 
a  natural  historian ;  in  which  character 
he  is  considered  as  very  respectable 
authority,  and  has  the  merit  of  1>eing 
clear  and  judicious  in  his  principles  of 
arrangement,  and  concise,  energetic, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  exact  in  his 
descriptions. 

The  following  anecdote  has  been  told 
of  him :— Amon^  other  peculiarities,  he 
had  a  great  antipathy  to  a  wig,  which 
however,  he  could  suppress,  until  reason 
yielded  to  wine.  Dining  once  at  Ches- 
ter, with  an  officer  who  wore  a  wig,  Mr. 
Pennant  became  half  seas  over ;  when 
another  friend,  that  was  in  company, 
carefully  placed  himself  between  Pen- 
nant ana  the  wiff,  to  prevent  mis- 
chief At  length,  however,  after  mudi 
Mtience,  and  many  a  wistful  look. 
Pennant  started  up,  seised  the  wig,  and 
threw  it  on  the  fire.  Down  stairs  ran 
Pennant,  and  the  officer,  with  his 
sword,  after  him,  through  all  the  streets 
of  Chester ;  but  Pennant,  from  his  supe- 
rior knowlediie  of  topography,  escaped. 
This  was,  whimsicsLlly  enough,  called 
Pennant's  Tour  through  Chester. 


JOSBPH   BLACK. 


This  eminent  chemist  was  bom  of 
British  parents,  at  Bordeaux,  in  17S8. 
He  was  intended  for  the  medical  pro- 
foMion,  and  received  his  education  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Belfast  and  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  which  latter  he 
entered  in  1746.  Here  he  became  one 
ofthe  fovouritc  pupils  of  the  celebrated 
CuUen,  whose  excellent  method  of  in- 
struction in  chemistry,  though  not  a 
first-rate  chemist  himself^  gave  Black 
a  decided  preference  for  that  science. 
He  assisted  his  nnaster  in  several  of  his 
experiments ;  and  on  taking  his  degree 
^  of  M.  D.,  at  Edinburgh,  m  1754,  he 
chose  a  chemical  topic.  It  was  a  trea- 
tise entitled  De  humor*  addo  a  dbris 
orto  et  Magnesia  Alba;  and,  in  the 
next  year,  he  communicated  his  furdier 


Ideas  on  the  subfect,  in  a  paper,  read 
before  a  sodety  in  Edinburgh,  contain- 
ing Experiments  on  Magnesia  Alba, 
Quick  Lime,  and  some  other  Alkaline 
Subsunces.  In  this  paper,  which  was 
mibliihed  in  the  second  volume  of  The 
Essays,  Physical  and  Literary,  1756,  he 
gave  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  in  chemistry,  and 
which  is  generally  considered  as  the 
source  of  much  that  has  immortalised 
the  name  of  Cavendish,  Priestley,  and 
others,  memorable  for  tbdr  ac({uisitions 
in  the  knowledge  of  aerial  bodies.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  existence  of  an 
aerial  fluid,  which  he  denominated  fixed 
air,  the  presence  of  whidi  gave  mild- 
ness, and  its  absence  caiutidty,  to 
alkalies  and  calcareous  earths. 
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In  1756,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  chemistry  and  anatomj,  at 
Glasgow  ;  but  the  latter  being  unsuited 
to  his  taite,  he  exchanged  it  for  that  of 
medicine.  In  1762,  he  added  another 
new  feature  to  chemical  philosophy, 
by  hi«  discoveries  with  respect  to  latent 
heat,  its  connexion  with  fluidity,  the 
phenomena  that  occur  during  the  pro- 
cesses of  freezing  and  boiling,  &c ;  all 
which  he  explained  in  the  most  clear 
and  satiifactury  manner.  We  have  not 
space  to  enter  fully  into  the  nature  of 
his  investigations,  but  one  of  his  pro- 
positions should  be  stated,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  fully  understand  the 
term,  latent  heat.  Water,  it  seems, 
when  converted  into  ice,  gives  out  140 
deg.  of  heat ;  ice,  when  converted  into 
steam,  absorbs  about  1,000  deg.  of  heat, 
without  becoming  sensibly  hotter  than 
212  deg.  Philosophers  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  consider  the  thermometer 
as  the  surest  method  of  deteaing  heat 
in  bodies,  yet  this  instrument  gives  no 
indication  of  the  140  deg.  of  heat  which 
enter  into  air  when  it  is  converted  into 
water,  nor  of  the  1,000  deg.  which  com> 
bine  with  water  when  it  is  converted 
into  steam.  Dr.  Black,  therefore,  said 
that  the  heat  is  concealed  (latet)  in 
the  water  and  steam ;  and  briefly  ex- 
pressed this  ha  by  calling  the  heat  in 
that  case,  latent  beat.  This  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  principsl  leading  step  to 
some  of  the  grand  discoveries  made 
by  Lavoisier,  Laplace,  and  others ;  yet 
these  chemists  scarcely  ever  named  Dr. 
Black  in  their  dissertations;  and  Mr. 
Deluc  had  the  impudence  to  claim  the 
theory  of  latent  heat  as  his  own. 

In  1765,  he  succeeded  Dr.  CuUen,  as 
professor  of  chemistry,  at  Kdiuburgh  ; 
and  the  success  and  perseverance  with 
which  he  carried  on  his    researches. 


were  aocompaoied  by  a  series  of  lec- 
tures equally  remarkable  for  ease, 
elegance  of  style,  and  originality  of 
reasoning,  with  novelty  of  information. 
His  only  publications,  subsequent  to 
tills  appointment,  were,  a  paper  On  the 
Efiecu  of  Boiling  upon  Water  in  dis- 
posing it  to  Freeze  more  readily, 
printed  in  The  London  Philosophical 
rransactions  for  1774 ;  and  An  Analysis 
of  the  Water  of  some  Hot  Springs  in 
Iceland,  in  The  Edinburgh  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  for  1791.  The  latter 
relates,  principally,  to  the  formation  of 
the  siliaous  stone,  which  is  deposited 
by  these  springs,  and  is  considered  a 
perfect  specimen  of  accuracy  in  the 
analysis  of  mineral  waters.  This 
eminent  chemist  died  suddenly,  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1799 ;  at  which  time 
he  was  a  member  of  the  PhikMophicai 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh ; 
and,  what  was  considered  a  very  dis- 
tinguished honour,  one  of  the  eight 
foreign  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris.  He  was  found  dead 
in  his  chair,  still  holding  a  cup  in  his 
hand,  so  that  his  servant  came  into  the 
room  and  went  out  agun  without,  at 
first,  perceivinff  he  was  a  corpst. 

The  reputaUon  of  Dr.  Black  began  to 
suffer,  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  in  con- 
sequence of  hu  permitting  others  to 
pass  him  in  the  very  career  of  discovary 
which  he  had  opened.  Thb  arose,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  the  almost  entire 
devotion  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
lectureship ;  and  with  such  distinauished 
eminence  did  he  fill  the  chair,  that  few 
gentlemen  ltd  Edinburgh  without 
having  attended  a  course  or  two  of 
Professor  Black.  His  private  character 
was  highly  estimable,  and  few  men 
have  died  more  respected  in  the  Scotch 

tropolis. 


MATTHEW   BOULTON. 


Matthew  boulton  was  bom  at 

Birmingham,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1728,  and  after  having  received  a  tole- 
rable education,  studied  drawing  and 
uuthematics.  He  commenced  business 
as  a  manufacturer  of  hardware ;  and, 
having  discovered  a  new  method  of 
inlaying  bteel*  he  sent  a  considerable 


quantity  of  buckles,  watch-chains,  frCi 
to  the  continent,  where  thcT  were  pur- 
chased by  the  English,  as  the  oflbpring 
of  French  ingenuity.  Finding  his  pre- 
mises at  Birmingham  not  suflldeodv 
capacious  for  his  purposes,  he,  in  1762, 
purchased  an  extensive  tract  of  heath, 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  at 
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an  tzMnie  of  i(9,000,  laid  the  founda- 
tion 01  those  vast  and  unrivalled  works, 
known  as  the  Soho  manu&ctory.  To 
this  spot  his  Uberality  soon  attracted 
numbers  of  ingenious  men  from  all 
parts,  by  whose  aid  he  so  successfully 
imitated  or  w$ouiu,  that  the  most  splen- 
did apartments  in  this  and  many  foreign 
countries  received  their  ornaments  from 
the  Soho  establishment 

About  1767,  finding  the  (broe  of  the 
water-mill  inadequate  to  his  purposes, 
he  constructed  a  steam-engine  upon 
the  miginal  plan  of  Savery ;  and,  two 
years  afterwards,  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  the  celebrated  James  Watt, 
in  conjunction  with  whom,  he  turned 
that  machine  to  several  new  and  im- 
portant uses.  Thev  soon  acquired  a 
mechanical  fame  all  over  Europe,  by 
the  extent  and  utility  of  their  under- 
takings, the  most  important  of  which 
was  their  improvement  in  the  coinage, 
which  they  effected  about  17S8.  The 
coins  struck  at  the  Soho  manufiictory 
were  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
execution,  and  caused  the  inventors  to 
be  employed  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany, in  the  coinage  of  their  silver,  and 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  that  of 
their  copper.  Mr.  Boulton  also  sent 
two  oomfHete  mints  to  St  Petersburgh ; 
and,  having  presented  the  late  Empe- 
ror, Paul  the  First,  with  some  of  the 
most  curious  articles  of  his  manufacture, 
that  sovereign  returned  him  a  polite 
letter  of  thanks  and  approbation,  toge- 
ther with  a  princely  present  of  roecUds 
and  minerals  Irum  Siberia,  and  sped- 
mens  of  all  the  modem  money  of  Russia. 
Another  invention,  which  emanated 
from  the  Suhu  e^tablishnient,  was  a 
method  of  copying  oil  paintings  with 
such  fidelity,  us  to  deceive  t^  most 
practised  connuisseurs.  The  last  dis- 
covery for  which  Mr.  Boulton  obtained 
a  patent,  was  an  important  method  (or 
raising  water  and  other  fluids,  by  im- 
pulse }  the  specification  of  which  is  pub- 


lished in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Rcf^ 
pertory  of  Arts,  page  145.  It  had  been 
demonstrated  by  Daniel  Bemouilli,  that 
water,  flowing  through  a  pipe,  and 
arriving  at  a  part  in  which  the  pipe  is 
suddenly  contracted,  would  have  its 
velocity  at  first  very  greatly  increased  t 
but  no  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple Appears  to  nave  been  attempted 
until  1792.  by  an  apparatus  set  up  by 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  at  Oulton,  in  Cheshire. 
To  this  apparatus  Mr.  Boulton  added  a 
number  of  ingenious  modifications, 
some  of  which,  however,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Encvclopsedia  Britannica,  **are 
more  calculated  to  dispUy  the  vivid 
imagination  of  a  projector,  than  the 
sound  judfi;ment  of  a  practical  engineer, 
which  had  in  ^neral  so  strongfy  cha- 
racterised all  his  productions." 

Afler  a  life  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  useful  arts,  and  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  his  country,  the 
subiectof  our  memoir  died,  on  the  17th 
of  August,  1809,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age,  and  %ras  buried  on  the  24th, 
at  Handsworth,  near  Soho;  his  funeral 
being  followed  by  six  hundred  workmen, 
each  of  whom  received  a  silver  medal, 
struck  to  commemorate  the  event 

Mr.  Boulton  presents  us  with  an 
example  of  the  vast  influence  and 
effects,  that  may  be  produced  upon 
society  by  the  well-directed  powers  of 
a  great  mind,  abundantly  stored  with 
resources,  but  disdaining  the  selfish  and 
narrow  views  that  might  have  con- 
tracted its  usefulness,  hiul  he  neglected 
to  call  to  his  aid  the  genius  of  a  Watt, 
and  oiiiers  equallv  eminent  in  their 
more  contracted  spoeres.  His  private 
character  was  very  amiable,  ana  in  his 
manners  and  conversation  he  is  said  to 
have  been  extremely  fascinating.  He 
left  one  son ;  and,  at  the  period  of  hia 
decease,  was  a  £elk>w  of  the  Royal  So- 
cieties of  L(mdon  and  Edinburafh,  and 
an  associate  of  several  sdentiw;  insti- 
tutions abroad* 


RICHARD  PULTENBY. 


This  distinguished  botanist,  the  only 
one  of  thirteen  children  who  arrived 
at  maturity,  was  bom  at  Lough- 
borough, in  Leicestershire,  on  the  17th 


of  February,  1730.  He  waa  educated 
as  a  Calvinistic  dissenter;  and,  after 
having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an 
apothecary,  commenced  business  on  bis 
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own  ftcoount,  in  the  town  of  Leicetter. 
Hit  religious  doctrines,  it  is  said, 
operated  against  him,  and  prevented 
him  from  obtaining  much  employment 
in  his  profession.  He  struggled,  how- 
ever, says  his  biographer,  "  against 
pecuniary  diflBcuhies  with  economy; 
and  shielded  his  oeace  of  mind  against 
bigotry,  in  himself  or  others,  by  looltins 
'  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.' 
In  other  words,  he  had  imbibed  a  taste 
for  natural  history,  to  which  he  devoted 
the  principal  part  of  his  time  ;  and  so 
eariy  as  tne  ^ear  1750,  he  appears  to 
have  communicated  some  Papers  to 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine.  To  this 
periodical  he  continued  to  be  a  con- 
tributor for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and 
some  of  the  most  valuable  articles  which 
it  contains,  relative  to  botany,  are  from 
his  pen.  Among  those  written  by  Dr. 
Pulteney,  the  principal  are,  A  Senes  of 
Letters  on  the  Poisonous  Plants  of  this 
Country;  A  Brief  Dissertation  on 
Fungi  in  general ;  A  Series  of  Ex- 
periments and  Observation*,  to  Shew 
the  Utility  of  Botanical  Knowledge  in 
relation  to  Agriculture  and  the  Feeding 
of  Cattle ;  an  abstract  of  a  Latin  trea- 
tise, published  by  Linnsus,  and  en- 
titled Somnus  Plantarum  (The  Sleep 
of  Plants) ;  An  Account  of  the  First  and 
Second  Volumes  of  a  New  and  En- 
larged Edition  of  Professor  Linnsus's 
Systema  Naturse ;  On  Tremella  Nostoc ; 
On  the  Orcheston  Grass ;  Account  of 
the  Flora  Rocsica;  On  Myrica  Gale; 
The  Aerostatica  described  ;  On  Tri- 
chicse. 

The  importance  of  the  above  com- 
munications will  be  at  once  acknow- 
ledged, when  it  is  recollected  that,  at 
the  time  when  they  were  written,  the 
pursuit  of  natural  history,  in  England, 
was  confined  to  a  very  few  persons, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Unnasan  system,  to  stiil  fewer. 
The  Somnus  Plantarum,  mentioned 
above,  was  afterwards  treated,  by  the 
subiect  of  our  memoir,  in  an  enlarged 
and  more  scientific  manner,  and  ob- 
tained insertion  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  under  the  title  of  Some 
Observations  upon  the  Sleep  of  Plants ; 
and  an  account  of  that  &culty  which 
Linnsus  calls  Vigilise  Florum,  with  an 
enumeration  of  several  plants  which 
are  subject  to  that  law.  For  these 
papers,  and  a  previous  communication 


relative  to  Che  rare  plants  of  Leicester- 
shire, our  author  was,  in  1762,  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  president  of  this  learned  body,  at 
that  time,  was  the  Bari  of  Macclesfield, 
to  whom  Dr.  Pulteney  was  introduced, 
besides  several  other  disdnguished  cha- 
racters, who  not  only  admired  his 
scientific  knowledge,  but  intimated  a 
desire  to  encourage  him  in  hb  pro- 
fessional career.  In  consequence  of 
this,  he  proceeded  to  Edinbui]gh  ;  and, 
in  1764,  graduated  M.  D.,  his  inaugurul 
dissertation  being  entitled  Cinchona 
oflBclnalis ;  a  sulnect  which  he  treated 
with  so  much  ability,  that  it  was  after- 
wards inserted  In  the  third  volume  of 
The  Thesaurus  Medicus. 

On  his  return  to  London,  Dr.  Pul- 
teney was  introduced,  by  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Montagu,  to  the  Earl  of  Bath, 
who  acknowledged  him  as  a  relation, 
and  appointed  him  his  travelling  phy- 
sician. The  death  of  his  patron  taking 
}>lace  soon  after,  he  removed  to  Bland- 
brd,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  there  com- 
menced medical  practice  under  very 
frvourable  circumstances.  His  profes- 
sional merit  soon  became  conspicuous ; 
and,  in  a  few  years,  his  circuit  mduded 
not  only  the  whole  of  his  own  county, 
but  also  the  contiguous  P^rts  of  Wilt- 
shire, Hampshire,  and  Somersetshire. 
In  1779,  he  married  a  Miss  Galton,  a 
lady  of  superior  attainments,  but  by 
whom  he  never  had  any  children. 

In  1781,  he  published  his  General 
View  of  the  Writings  of  Linnaeus,  one  of 
the  most  popular  bouniod  publications 
which  ever  appeared  in  thb  country. 
**  Sanctioned  by  the  commendaUons," 
says  his  biographer,  Dr.  Maton,  <^  of  all 
who  were  already  conversant  with  its 
subjects,  the  work  soon  attracted  gene- 
ral curiosity :  the  labours  of  Linnseus 
and  the  sciences  to  which  they  re- 
lated, became  much  more  correctly 
understood;  and  Dr.  Pulteney  found 
himself  placed  among  the  first,  both  of 
the  Linnaean  scholars  and  of  the  philo- 
sophical naturalists  of  his  country." 
The  work  sold  extensively  ;  and,  in 
1789,  was  translated  into  French,  by 
L.  A.  Millin  de  Grandmalson.  The 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stock- 
holm, testified  their  approbation  of  it, 
by  presenting  the  author  with  two 
medals,  strucK  in  honour  of  Linnspus ; 
one  by  command  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
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and  the  other  at  the  ezpente  of  Count 
Testiiu 

In  1784,  he  vras  chosen  an  honorary 
noember  o^  the  Royal  Medical  Society 
of  Edinburgh;  and,  in  1787,  of  the 
Chirurgical  and  Obstetrical  Society  of 
that  dty,  and  also  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  London.  In  1790,  he  pub- 
lished a  more  original  and  laborious 
work  than  the  last,  under  the  title  of 
Historical  and  Biosrapliical  Sketches 
of  the  Progress  of  Botany  in  Enaland, 
from  its  (higin  to  the  Introducdon  of 
the  Linnsean  System.  This,  thoU{jih 
abounding  with  original  and  Taluable 
information,  does  not  contain  all  that 
might  have  been  eollected  on  the  sub- 

i'ect ;  a  defect  of  which  the  author 
limself  seems  to  have  been  well  aware. 
**  I  have  no  expectation,"  he  said,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  **  that  a  book  of  this 
nature  will  come  to  a  second  edition, 
in  my  lifetime ;  after  I  am  gone,  some- 
body will  take  it  up  and  make  a  good 
wont  of  it,  now  I  nave  led  the  way." 
Such  has  not  yet  been  the  case ;  owing, 
probably,  as  Dr.  Maton  observes,  to  the 
original  edition  noc  being  hitherto 
wliolly  dbposed  oL 

In  1793,  Dr.  Pulteney  was  elected  a 
lelk>w  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. Of  the  Linnwin  Society  he 
had  been  elected  a  fellow  from  iu 
earliest  institution,  and  was  a  most 
valuable  contributor  to  its  Trans- 
actions. Among  his  communications 
may  be  mentioned.  Description  of  a 
Minute  Bpiphyllous  Lyeoperdon,  dis- 
covered on  the  Leaves  of  Anemone 
Nemorosa;  Observations  on  the  Eco- 
nomical Use  of  Ranunculus  Aquatilis, 
with  Introductory  Remarks  on  the 
acrimonious  quality  of  some  of  the 
English  species  of  tnat  genus ;  and  On 
Asarides  discovered  in  the  Intestines 
of  Pelicanus  Carbo  and  Cristatus.  His 
medical  papers,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  are.  The  Case  of  a  Man 
whose  Heart  was  found  enlarged  to  a 
very  Uncommon  Sise  i  Concerning  the 
Medical  Ellecu  of  a  Poisonous  Plant 
(£nanthe  crocata),  exhibited  instead 
of  the  Water-Parsnip ;  and  An  Account 
of  Baptisms,  Marriages^  and  Burials* 


during  Forty  Years,  in  the  Parish  of 
BlanoTord  Forum.  He  abo  wrote  some 
professional  papers  in  The  Memoirs  of 
the  Medical  Sodety  of  London,  and 
in  The  Medical  Observations  and  In- 

auiries.  His  principal  contribution  to 
le  former  publication  is  entitled.  Case 
of  an  Extraordinary  Enlargement  of  the 
Abdomen,  owing  to  a  Fleshy  encysted 
Tumour.  As  an  antiquarian,  also.  Dr. 
Pulteney  displayed  considerable  re- 
search and  skill.  He  was  a  liberal 
contributor  to  Dr.  Aikin's  England 
Delineated,  and  Mr.  Nichols's  History 
of  Leicestershire.  Archdeacon  Coxe 
profited  by  his  valuable  communica- 
tion on  subjects  relating  to  natural 
history,  and  his  conchological  know- 
led^  was  exhibited  in  the  assistance 
which  he  rendered  to  M.  Da  Costa,  in 
the  compilation  of  his  British  Con- 
chology,  and  in  his  contributions  to  the 
History  of  Dorsetshire.  He  died,  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1801,  of  a  pul- 
monary complaint,  with  which  he  nad 
been  afflicted  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life.  Out  of  an  affluent  fortune,  he 
made  liberal  benefactions  to  several 
charitable  institutions,  and  left  to  the 
Linnsean  Society  liis  valuable  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  In  1805,  appeared 
a  second  edidon,  with  corrections,  con- 
siderable additions,  and  memoirs  of  the 
author,  by  W.  G.  Maton,  M.  D. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Pulteney  was 
estimable  and  amiable  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, and  no  man  ever  had  friends  more 
stronglv  attached  to  him,  or  vras  more 
generally  respected  by  his  numerous 
acquaintances.  H  is  manner  was  ch<>ier- 
ful  and  urbane,  and  his  countenance 
bespoke  the  simplidty,  candour,  and 
liberality  of  his  mind.  His  ardour  for 
science  never  forsook  him ;  and  he  vras 
as  sealous  in  the  pursuit  of  it  at  the 
dose  of  lus  life  as  at  the  commencement 
of  his  professional  career.  His  conver- 
sation, like  hii  morals,  was  spotless; 
his  religion  unaffected,  and  devoid  of 
bigotry  or  intolerance,  the  only  fiulingt 
in  others,  which  he  is  said  to  nave  con- 
templated without  sympathy  or  in- 
dulgence. 
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HENRY    CAVENDISH. 


Henry  cavendish,  son  of  Lord 
Charles  Cavendish,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  Devonshire  fomily,  was  born  at 
Nice,  in  Piedmont,  on  the  10th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1731.  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  education  at  a  private  academy,  at 
Hackney,  and  completed  it  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Cambridge,  where  the  pursuits 
of  philosophy  and  chemistry  engroised 
the  chief  portion  of  his  Ume.  His  na- 
tural temper,  and  pecuniary  circum- 
stances, wnich  were  narrow,  during  his 
father's  life,  concurred  in  strengthening 
his  disposition  to  study  and  retirement ; 
ao  that  his  haUts  underwent  but  little 
alteration,  when  he  became  inheritor  of 
a  large  property.  On  leaving  college, 
the  above  sdencts  continued  to  be  the 
subject  of  his  intcstigations,  which  a 
constitutional  coldness  of  feeling  ena- 
bled him  to  carry  on  with  a  caution, 
patience,  and  perseverance,  tliat  greatly 
accelerated  his  discoveriea. 

The  Newtonian  philoiophy  early  en- 
gaged his  attention,  aod  having  mas- 
tered the  principles,  he  applied  them 
to  an  explanation  of  the  laws  of  elec- 
tricity. He  only  wrote  two  papers  on 
this  subject,  the  result,  however,  of  very 
elaborate  investigation,  and  respectively 
entitled  An  Attempt  to  explain  some 
of  the  Principal  Phenomena  of  Electri- 
city, by  means  of  an  Elastic  Fluid ;  and 
An  Account  c^  a  Set  of  Experiments 
to  determine  the  Nature  of  the  Shock 
communicated  by  the  Torpedo.  In  the 
latter,  he  explained  Uie  singular  pro- 
perties of  electrical  fishes;  showing  that 
distinction  between  common  and  ani- 
mal electricity,  which  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  subsequent  discovery  of 
galvanism.  The  calculation  of  a  re- 
markably luminous  arch,  seen  in  Febru- 
ary, 1784,  formed  the  subject  of  one  of 
his  meteorolo^cal  communications  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
and  another  contained  an  account  of 
the  meteorological  instruments,  belong- 
ing to  that  body,  with  remarks  on  their 
use  and  construction.  It  need  scarcely 
be  observed,  that  he  was  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  members,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributors  to  its 


Transactions,  to  which  he  consigned 
the  whole  of  his  scientific  writings. 

The  chief  of  these  are  his  papers  on 
chemistry,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
in  The  Philosophical  Transactiona  for 
17fi6,  entitled  Experiments  on  Factitiotis 
Airs.  In  this  he  gi^et  an  account  of 
his  examination  of  fixed  and  inflam- 
mable air,  which  ended  in  his  discovery 
of  the  extreme  comparative  levity  of 
the  latter ;  thus  la;|ring  the  foundation  of 
the  practice  of  aerostation.  In  a  sub- 
sequent paper,  he  proves  the  interest- 
ing fact  of  the  solubility  of  lime  and 
magnesia  in  water,  by  means  of  fixed 
air,  the  result  of  his  experiments  on 
some  mineral  water,  at  Ratbbone  Place. 
His  determination  of  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  and  of  asotic  gas,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  atmospheriod  air,  forms  the 
subject  of  another  paper.  His  obser- 
vation of  the  congelation  of  quicksilver, 
having  turned  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  freesing  in  general,  he  institated 
a  variety  of  experiments,  which  he 
explained  in  two  papers, '  constituting 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
theory  of  heat.  In  fine,  his  chemical 
writings  may  be  said  to  contain  five 
valuable  discoveries,  all  little  short  of 
perfection :— Firstly,  the  nature  and 
properties  of  hydrogen  gas ;  secondly, 
the  solvent  of  lime  in  water,  when  it  is 
deposited  by  boiling ;  thirdly,  tlie  exact 
proportion  of  the  constituents  of  com- 
mon air,  and  the  (act  that  the  propor- 
tion never  sensibly  varies ;  fourtnly,  the 
composition  of  water ;  and,  fifthly,  the 
composition  of  nitric  acid.  The  laat 
paper  he  wrote  was  A  Method  of  di- 
viding Astronomical  Instruments;  his 
other  astronomical  communications  are, 
The  Civil  Year  of  the  Hindoos,  and  iU 
Divisions;  A  Rule  for  finding  tho 
Longitude  by  the  Lunar  Observations ; 
and  An  Account  of  Experiments  to 
determine  the  Density  of  tne  Earth. 

This  eminent  philosopher,  to  whose 
discoveries  science  is  indebted  for  the 
explanation  of  so  many  natural  pheno- 
mena, died  at  his  residence  on  Ciapham 
Common,  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1810 ;  leaving  property,  it  is  said,  to  the 
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amount  of  £1,800,000^  Regarded  ai  a 
man,  his  character  preaenta  little  to  be 
admired.  With  all  bis  immeiue  wealth, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  encouraged 
learning  and  science  in  anv  other  way 
than  by  keeping  a  valuable  library, 
open  to  the  use  of  literary  men.  To 
these  he  confined  his  society,  but  even 
in  the  circles  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  he  waa  occasionally  thy  and 
silent 

Of  parade  and  comj^liment  he  had 
an  absolute  horror ;  a  smgular  instance 
of  wldch  is  related  to  have  occurred 
at  one  of  the  Sunday  meetings  at  Sir 
Joseph  Banks's.  Dr.  Ingenhous  came 
up  to  hini,  in  a  pompous  liianner,  with 
an  Austrian  gentleman  in  his  hand, 
whom  he  fonmdiy  introduced  to  him  by 
all  his  tkles.  Toe  gentleman  then  be- 
gan a  speech,  in  which  he  assured  Mr. 
Cavenduh  that  his  principal  reason  for 
visiting  London,  was  his  ardent  desire 
to  see  and  converse  with  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  age,  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  philosophers.  Mr.  Caven- 
dish  stood  with  Ids  eyes  cast  down,  not 
answering  a  word,  and  betraying  every 
sign  of  distress  and  confusion.  At 
length,  spying  an  opening  in  the  circle, 
he  dartra  through  it,  and,  with  all 
speed,  escaped  to  his  carriage,  and  drove 
oirectly  home. 


He  scarcely  maintained  any  com- 
munication with  his  family,  and  is  said 
only  to  have  seen  once  a-year,  and  that 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  relative  to  whom 
he  left  the  bulk  of  his  property.  Be- 
fore the  discoveries  of  Pnestley,  Scheele, 
and  Lavoisier,  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Cavendiih  had  opened  a  path  of  che- 
mical investigation  equally  new  and 
splendid.  As  a  mathemaudan  he  has 
oeen  excelled  by  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  but  none  of  them,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  had  attempted  to  employ 
their  powers  of  investigation  in  the 
pursuit  of  physical  discovery.  **  What- 
ever the  sciences  revealed  to  Mr.  Caven- 
dish," says  Cuvier,  "  appeared  always 
to  exhibit  sometliing  of  the  sublime  and 
the  marvellous  {  he  weighed  the  earth  ; 
he  rendered  the  air  navi^ble ;  he  de- 
prived water  of  the  qualitv  of  an  ele- 
ment ;  and  he  denied  to  nre  the  cha- 
racter of  a  substance.  The  clearness 
of  the  evidence  on  which  he  established 
his  discoveries,  new  and  unexpected  as 
they  were,  is  still  more  astonishing 
than  the  facts  themselves  which  he  de- 
tected ;  and  the  works  in  which  he  has 
made  them  public,  are  so  many  master- 
pieces of  sagacity  and  uiethodioU  rea- 
soning, each  perfect  as  a  whole  and  in 
iu  parts,  and  leaving  nothing  for  any 
other  hand  to  correcL" 


MEVIL  MASKLBLYNE. 


NeVIL,  son  of  Edmund  Masklelyne, 
of  Preston,  in  Wiltshire,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, in  October,  1732,  and  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Optics  and  astronomy 
attracted  his  attention  at  an  early  age ; 
and,  in  order  to  a  full  comprehension 
of  these  sciences,  he  applied  himself 
with  ardour  to  mathematics ;  and,  in  a 
few  months,  made  himself  master  of 
the  elements  of  geometry.  After  taking 
his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  university, 
where  he  was  first  a  member  of  Cathe- 
rine Hall,  and  afterwards  of  Trinity 
College,  he  obtained  a  curacy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  whither  he 
removed  in  1755.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Bradley,  and  pur- 
^  hia  favourite  studies  with  such  suc- 


cess, that  his  name  soon  became  known 
to  the  scientific  world.  In  1758,  he 
waa  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  in  1759;  and,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year,  was  appointed  by 
that  body  to  visit  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  in  order  to  observe  the  transU 
of  Venus  over  the  sun,  which  was  to 
happtn  on  the  6th  of  June,  1761. 

On  his  return,  he  published,  in  1763, 
a  useful  practical  work,  called  The 
British  Mariner's  Guide;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  being  appointed  chaplain  to 
his  majesty's  ship,  tne  Louisa,  be  went 
out  to  Barbadoes,  by  order  of  the 
board  of  longitude,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  correctness  of  Mr.  Harrison's  time- 
keeper.    In  1765,  he  was  appointed 
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aBtranoiner-roTal ;  and,  soon  after- 
wards, placed  before  the  board  of  kmfi- 
tude  a  plan  for  An  Annual  Nautical 
Almanack  and  Astronomical  £phe- 
mens.  The  former  was  published  in 
1767 ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  appeared, 
by  onler  of  the  board  of  longitude,  his 
Account  of  the  going  of  Mr.  John 
Harrison's  Watch,  &c.,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  controversy  between  him  and  the 
inventor.  In  1/74,  were  oublished  his 
Tables  for  Computing  the  Apparent 
Places  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  and  Re- 
ducing Observations  of  the  Planets. 
They  were  followed,  about  two  jrears 
after,  by  the  first  volume,  in  folio,  of 
Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the 
Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  which 
were  continued  annually  till  1803, 

Dunns  the  years  1774,  1775,  and 
1776,  Mr.  Masklelyne  was  engaged  in 
endeavouring  to  determine  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth.  An  unsatisfitctory 
experiment  had  been  previously  made 
by  Bouguer,  who,  in  attemjpting  to  de- 
termine the  attraction  of^  moantains 
from  the  quantity  by  which  the  plumb- 
line  of  the  astronomical  sectbr  was 
affected,  found  only  half  the  (quantity  it 
should  have  been  from  the  sue  of  the 
mountain,  which  he,  therefore,  con- 
cluded to  be  hollow.  The  sut^ect  of 
our  memoir  chose,  for  the  place  of  his 
observation,  the  mountain  of  Schehal- 
lien,  in  Scotland,  taking  with  him  the 
sector  he  had  used  at  SL  Helena,  after 
having  corrected  the  suspension  and 
dian^d  the  divisions.  The  result  was 
such  as  to  tend  to  the  presumption  that 
the  internal  parts  of  the  earin  contain 
large  quantiues  of  metals,  tiie  mean 
den^ty  of  the  earth  to  that  of  water 


being  calculated  ca  nioe  to  two^  aod  to 
that  of  stone  as  nine  to  five. 

In  1792,  Dr.  Masklelyne  published 
M.  MichaeUs  Taylor's  Tables  of  Lo- 
garithms, to  whidi  he  prefixed  a  very 
masterly  introduction,  containing  pre- 
cepts for  the  use  of  them.  His  com- 
munications to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  which  are  valuable  and 
numerous,  are  to  be  found  in  the  vo- 
lumes from  the  fifty-first  to  the  seventy- 
sixth.  He  publisned,  separately,  few 
works  of  importance  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  if  we  except  his 
edition  of  Mayer's  Tables  and  Pre- 
cepts, and  his  Observations  on  the 
Equation  of  Time,  in  which  he  has 

Cinted  out  an  error  of  La  Caille  and 
ipiaoe.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  the  prismatic  micrometer; 
the  idea,  at  all  events,  of  employing  a 
double  refraction,  is  undoubtedlv  hii. 
It  does  not  appear  in  what  year  he  re- 
ceived his  doctor's  degrees,  but  it  was 
some  time  previous  to  1782,  in  which 
vear  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
North  Runeton,  Norfolk.  He  died, 
highly  respected  for  his  amiable  and 
pious  character,  in  1811,  leaving  one 
dauj^hter. 

Hu  merits,  as  an  astronomer,  have 
been  summed  up  by  Delambre,  who 
justly  observes,  that  Masklelyne  left 
the  most  complete  set  of  observations 
with  which  the  world  was  ever  pre- 
sented ;  **  and  if,  by  any  great  revo- 
lution," he  adds,  "  the  works  of  all 
other  astronomers  should  be  lost*  and 
this  collection  preserved,  it  would  con- 
tain sufficient  materials  to  raise  again, 
nearly  entire,  the  edifice  of  modem 
astronomy." 


SIR  RICHARD  ARKWRIGHT. 


Richard  arkwright  was  bom 

of  humble  parentt,  in  Ihreston,  Lan- 
cashire, in  1732.  His  original  occupa- 
tion was  a  barber,  and  he  practised  that 
calling  when  he  first  came  to  Warring- 
ton, ue  scene  of  the  commencement 
of  his  mechanical  career,  in  1767.  He 
had,  at  this  time,  invented  a  contrivance 
of  something  in  the  nature  of  perpetual 
muiiou,  but  a  watchmaker,  o(  the  name 


of  Kay,  to  whom  he  showed  it,  fissuaded 
him  from  continuing  his  operations. 
The  same  person,  who  appears  to  have 
fiuled  in  a  similar  attempt,  remarked  to 
Arkwright,  that  he  might,  with  profit, 
turn  his  attention  to  cotton-spinning, 
and  offered  to  describe  to  him  the  pro- 
cess. Arkwright,  after  some  obiections 
to  the  scheme,  in  consequence  of  its  hav- 
ing already  ruined  so  many,  undertook 
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I  to  embark  in  it,  and,  in  conjunction 
witli  Kay,  applied  to  Paul  Atiierton, 
Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  to  oonstnict  an  en- 
gine. Thii  the  poverty  of  our  inventor's 
appearance  inauced  tlie  gentleman  at 
first  to  refuse ;  but  he  afterwards  con- 
sented, on  tbe  understanding  that  Kay 
should  make  tlie  dockmak^s  part  of 
the  engine,  and  superintend  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  m  its  general  con- 
struction. Soon  after  its  completion, 
Mr.  Arkwrigbt  took  out  a  patent  for 
his  engine,  in  1769,  and  renewed  it  in 
177j5  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  above 
fiMrts  having  been  brought  before  the 
Iting's  Bench,  it  was,  by  that  court, 
set  aside,  in  1785. 

Not  long  after  he  had  obtained  hi» 
patent,  Arkwriffht  had  entered  into 
pannership  with  a  Mr.  Smalley  of 
Prestoiv  but  fiuling  for  want  of  money, 
they  removed  to  Nottin^^ham,  where 
the  assistance  of  some  nch  capitalists 
enabled  them  to  erect  a  considerable 
cotton-mill,  turned  by  horses.  On  the 
secession  of  Smalley,  Mr.  Dale,  a 
Scotchman,  was  taken  into  partnership 
bv  Arkwrigbt,  who,  as  he  was  attacked, 
about  this  time,  by  other  English  manu- 
facturers, used  to  say,  that  he  would 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  Scotchman  a 
rasor  that  would  shave  them  all. 

Arkwrigbt  was  knighted  in  Decem- 
ber, 178o,  on  presenting  an  address 
frtMn  the  high  sheriff  and  hundred  of 
Wirksworth.  At  this  time,  he  resided 
at  Ills  works  at  Crumford,  in  Derbjr- 
shire,  where,  being  able  to  make  his 
engines  go  by  horses,  by  water,  and  by 
steam,  as  first  movers,  he  was  rapidly 
amasnng  a  large  fortune.  He  died 
there  on  the  Srd  of  August,  179S,  leav- 
ing behind  hinu  it  is  said,  property  to 
the  amount  of  £500,000. 


Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  invention 
cannot  be  considered  as  altogether  new, 
nor  is  he  entitled  to  the  exclusive  merit 
of  its  construction,  as  we  have  seen 
that  Kay,  the  watchmaker,  had  a  great 
share  in  it,  and,  indeed,  suggested  to  Sir 
Richard  the  scheme.  The  crudity  of 
the  idea,  however,  wai  matured  by 
Arkwrigbt,  and  great  credit  is  due  to 
him  for  the  perseverance  which  he  used 
in  brinsing  it  into  practical  operation. 
He  trod  a  path  where  several  nad  pre- 
viously failed,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in 
a  statement  of  his  own  case,  wherein  he 
states  that,  among  others,  one  Har- 
grave,  of  Blackwell,  in  Lancashire, 
after  having  obtained  a  patent,  in  1767, 
for  an  engine  thai  would  at  once  spin 
twenty  or  thirty  threads  of  cotton  into 
varn  for  the  fustian  manufocture,  had 
his  machines  destroyed  by  popular 
tumult,  and  was,  at  length,  by  private 
combination,  deprived  of  his  patent, 
and  died  in  obscurity  and  distress. 
Arkwrigbt  had  also  to  contend  against 
many  disadvantages,  and  he  was  not 
able  to  accomplish  his  object  with  an^ 
profit  to  himself  or  his  partners,  imtll 
a  period  of  five  years,  and  a  simi  of 
£120.000  had  been  consumed.  But 
whatever  may  be  his  merit  as  an  ori- 
ginal inventor,  this  country  is  certainly 
indebted  to  him  for  having  raised  the 
carding  and  cotton-spinning,  from  com- 
paratively notliing,  to  a  gieai  natiomd 
manufacture.  Some  idea  of  the  in- 
fiuence  which  his  invention  lias  had 
upon  the  increase  of  cotton  fabric*  may 
be  formed,  from  the  fiu:t  that  the  annual 
importation  of  raw  cotton  from  1771  to 
1780  averaged  only  5,735,000  lbs;  whilst 
from  1817  to  1821,  it  amounted  to 
144,000,000,  of  which  130,000,000  lbs. 
were  spun  in  England. 


JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY. 


This  eminent  philosopher  was  bom 
at  Fieldhead,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire, 
in  March,  1733.  His  father  was  en- 
gaged in  the  dothins  manufocture,  and 
was  a  Calvinistic  dissent<fr;  but  the 
care  of  his  oducation  devolved  on  an 
annt  (Mrs.  Keighly),  by  whom  he  was 
adopted  almost  from  his  infancy.    She 


was  a  woman  of  exemplary  benevolence 
and  piety,  and  was  neither  unremitting 
nor  unsuccessful  in  her  endeavours  to 
instil  the  same  qualities  into  her  nephew. 
He  received  the  first  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  several  schools  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leeds,  where  he  made 
considerable   progress  in  the  learned 
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languaMt,  including  Hebrew,  witii  a 
▼iew  of  fitting  himtelf  for  the  ministry. 
Hit  wealL  health  threatened,  for  a  time, 
to  frustrate  this  intention,  and  he,  in 
consequence,  applied  himself  to  the 
modern  language*,  in  order  to  qualiff 
himself  for  a  merchant  in  Lisbon.  His 
constitution,  however,  becoming  reno- 
▼ated,  he  resumed  his  original  purpose ; 
and,  in  1 752,  went  to  complete  hu  course 
of  theological  studies  at  the  dissenting 
academy,  kept  by  Dr.  Ashworth,  at 
Daventry.  On  his  entrance  into  this 
establishment,  he  was  found  to  possess 
a  considerably  greater  degree  of  know- 
ledge than  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  years,  even  with  the  studious 
habits  br  which  they  were  accompanied, 
whilst  bis  conduct  was  marked  by  a 
strict  sense  of  religion,  and  displayed 
that  TitaA  spurit  of  piety,  which  even,  in 
some  degree,  assimilated  him  to  that 
class  of  Christians,  from  whose  doc* 
trines  no  one  more  widely  deviated. 

He  remained  at  Daventry  three 
years,  pursuing,  daring  that  time,  such 
a  course  of  theological  Inquiry,  as  at 
length  induced  him  to  relmauish  the 
orthodox  system  in  which  he  nad  been 
educated,  for  that  of  Arianism.  It  was 
here,  also,  that  he  first  read  the  works 
of  Dr.  Hartley,  to  who^e  theories  he 
soon  became  a  convert,  and  whose 
writings  ever  afterwards  maintained  a 
powertul  influence  over  hb  whole  train 
of  tliinking.  On  leaving  Daventry,  he 
accepted  the  charge  of  a  small  congre- 
gation  at  Needham  Market,  In  Suffolk ; 
but  neither  his  stvle  of  preaching,  nor 
the  opinions  which  he  held,  were  of  a 
nature  to  render  him  a  popular  mi- 
nister in  this  place.  It  is  even  said 
that  the  dusenting  clergymen  in  the 
neighbourhood  considered  it  a  degrada- 
tion to  associate  with  him:  and  were 
afraid  to  ask  him  to  preach,  because 
the  genteeler  part  of  their  audience 
always  absented  themselves  when  he 
appeared  in  the  pulpit.  Yet,  many 
years  afterwards,  as  he  informs  us  him- 
self, when  his  reputation  was  very  high, 
and  he  preached  in  the  ^ame  place, 
multitudes  flocked  to  hear  the  very 
same  sermons  which  they  had  formerly 
listened  to  with  contempt  and  di»like. 
He  passed,  therefore,  the  three  years  of 
bi^  pastorship  at  Needham  in  povertv, 
discountenance,  and  obscurity;  butstfll 
pursuing  his  theol<^cal  and  scriptural 


researchei  with  equal  ardour  and  bdd- 
ness.  The  consequence  was,  before  lit 
\e(i  Needham,  a  still  further  departure 
from  the  received  systems,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, his  total  rejection  of  the  doctrint 
of  atonement. 

In  1758,  he  appeared  as  a  candidate 
for  a  meeting-house  In  Sheffield,  but 
his  trial-sermon  was  not  approved  of. 
In  the  following  year,  he  removed  to 
Namptwich,  in  Cheshire,  where  he  offi- 
ciated as  minister,  and  also  opened,  a 
school,  in  which  he  taught  with  inde- 
foti^able  seal.  To  the  common  objects 
of  instruction,  he  added  that  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  thus  fostered  in  him- 
self a  taste  for  the  pursuit  of  that 
science.  In  1761,  he  published,  for  the 
use  of  his  scholars,  an  English  Gram- 
mar, on  a  new  plan ;  and,  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  invited  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Warring* 
ton,  to  fill  the  post  of  tutor  in  the  lan- 
guages. He,  soon  after,  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Mr.  Wilkinson,  an  iron 
master  near  Wrexham,  a  lady  who  is 
said  to  have  been  of  very  good  under- 
standing, and  great  strength  of  mind. 

His  reputation,  as  a  man  of  various 
knowledge  and  active  inquiry,  now 
l>egan  to  extend  itself,  and  he  was  not 
long  in  supporting  his  claim  to  it  by  his 
writings  in  various  branches  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  Of  these,  many  re- 
lated to  his  department  in  the  academy, 
which  indudea,  besides  philology,  lec- 
tures on  history  and  general  policy. 
His  ideas  of  government,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  were  supported 
by  him  in  An  Essay  on  Government, 
which  was  followed  by  An  Essay  on 
Education,  with  some  remarks  in  arii- 
madversion  of  a  treatise  on  the  same 
subject  by  Dr.  Brown,  of  Newcastle. 
Abuut  the  same  time  also  appeared  his 
Chart  of  Biography,  an  ingenious  and 
highly  commenaed  work.  He  shortly 
after  visited  London ;  and,  during  his 
stay  there,  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Watson,  Dr. 
Price,  and  Mr.  Canton,  by  whom  he 
was  encouraged  to  pursue  a  plan  he 
had  formed  of  writing  A  History  of 
Electricity.  This  work,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1767,  relates  to  many  new  and 
ingeniously  devised  experiments  of  his 
own,  besides  containing  a  verv  clear 
and  well  arranged  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  electricity.    It  was  re* 
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eeivcd  with  grtai  applause,  both  abroad 
and  at.  home;  was  translated  into 
foreign  languages,  and  went  through 
sereral  ediaons.  The  Royal  Society 
bnmedlately  admitted  the  author  a 
member  of  their  body ;  and,  about  the 
same  time,  the  University  of  Edinbursli 
oonfierred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.I). 

In  1767,  he  quitted  the  academy  at 
Warrington  to  become  minister  to  a 
lari^  consregation  of  dissenters  at  Leeds. 
This  he  lound  a  very  a^eeable  chan^ ; 
the  liberality  of  his  opinions  met  with 
no  check  from  those  over  whom  he  pre- 
sided ;  and  pursuing  his  theal<^cal  in- 
quiries with  renewed  ardour,  he  became 
a  convert  to  Socinianism.  This  chanse 
he  attributed  to  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Lard- 
iier*s  letter  on  the  Logos ;  and  he 
evinced  his  sincerity  and  zeal  by  a 
number  of  publications  on  the  subject 
The  labours  of  the  closet  did  not  hinder 
him  from  discharging  his  more  active 
duties  as  a  pastor ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
personal  efforts  to  instruct  his  flock 
were  most  assiduous,  and,  in  particular, 
with  regard  to  the  younger  portion. 

But  whilst  he  was  Uius  rising  into 
eminence  among  the  dissenters,  he 
was  also  following  up  those  ideas  and 
investigations,  vvhich  ended  in  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  discoveries  that 
have  enlightened  the  world  of  science. 
A  breweiv  at  Leeds,  which  happened 
to  adjoin  nis  residence,  first  called  hb 
attention  to  the  properties  of  that 
gaseous  fluid  then  termed  fixed  sir;  re- 
specting which  he  made  a  number  of 
experiments,  and  at  length  succeeded 
in  contriving  a  simple  apparatus  for 
impregnating  water  with  it.  He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  this  in  1772  ;  and, 
in  the  same  year,  encouraged  by  the 
success  which  liis  History  of  Electricity 
had  met  with,  he  published,  by  sub- 
scription, in  one  volume,  qu&rto,  The 
History  and  Present  State  of  Disco- 
veries relating  to  Vision,  Light,  and  Co- 
lours. The  performance,  though  one  of 
great  merit,  fell  short  of  the  general  ex- 
pectations ;  and,  fortunately  for  science, 
was  received  with  a  comparative  cold- 
ness, which  induced  the  author  to  con- 
fine him.<elf  to  original  researches  of 
the  experimental  kind.  For  this  he  was 
eminently  fitted;  his  inquiring  and 
original  turn  of  mind  being  impeUed  by 
all  the  ardour  of  genius,  unshackled  by 
too  strict  an  acquaintance  with  those 
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sdences,  which,  had  he  known  them 
earlier,  might,  probably,  have  induced 
him  to  follow  some  beaten  track.  To 
his  little  knowledge  of  chemistry,  at 
this  time,  he  himself  ascribes  the  ori- 
ginality of  his  experiments,  and  the 
8ubse(^uent  discoveries  to  which  they 

S.ve  nse :  one  experiment  led  to  ano- 
er,  till  he,  at  length,  arrived  at  that 
3}utation  which  has  insured  immmr- 
ity  to  his  name;  but  of  which  he 
himself  spoke  with  a  modesty  not  often 
to  be  met  with  among  the  most  humble 
favourites  of  fame.  **  Few  persons,  I 
believe,"  he  savs^  in  his  autobiography, 
*'  have  met  with  so  much  unexpected 
good  success  as  myself,  in  the  course  of 
my  philosophical  pursuits.  My  nar- 
rative will  shew  that  the  first  hints,  at 
least,  of  almost  everything  that  1  have 
discovered  of  much  importance,  have 
occurred  to  me  in  this  way ;  in  looking 
for  one  thing,  I  have  generally  found 
another,  and  sometimes  a  thing  of  much 
more  value  than  that  which  I  was  in 
quest  of.  But  none  of  these  expected 
discoveries  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
90  extraordinary  as  that  I  am  about  to 
relate,  vis.  the  spontaneous  emission  of 
dephlogisticated  air  from  water  con- 
taining green  vegetating  matter ;  and  it 
may  serve  to  admonish  all  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  not  to 
overlook  any  circumstance  relating  to 
an  experiment,  but  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  to  every  new  appearance,  and  to 
give  due  attention  to  it,  however  incon- 
siderable it  may  seem." 

Dr.  Priestley  sppears  to  have  com- 
menced hb  experiments,  with  regard  to 
fixed  air,  as  early  as  1768,  and  it  was 
before  the  former  year  that  he  procured 
good  air  firom  saltpetre ;  discovered  the 
uses  of  agitation  and  of  vegetation  as 
means  employed  by  nature  in  purifying 
the  atmosphere,  destined  to  the  support 
of  animal  life;  and  that  air,  viiiatea  by 
animal  respiration,  is  a  pabulum  to  ve- 
getable life.  Factitious  air  had  also 
been  procured  by  him  in  a  much  more 
extensive  variety  of  wavs  than  had  been 
previously  known,  anci  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  mercury,  instt-ad  of 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  many  of  his 
experiments.  Of  tnese  discoveries,  he 
gave  an  account  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  in  1772,  together  w  ith 
an  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
nitrous  air,  and  its  application  as  a  test 


of  tbe  purity  at  filneu  for  reapiiaiion 
of  lir  gtoerilly,  Thii  piper  obulncd 
Tor  him  Ihe  CapUian  medal,  in  prc- 
•eniing  viliich  [obiin,  Sit  John  Pringle, 
the    president  of  Ibe  Royal    Society. 

oied'iL,  the  palm  and  laurel  ilf  [hit  coni- 
munit^.  ai  a  faithrul  aiid  unbding  lei- 
limDnlal  of  their  regard,  and  of  the  jiul 
■enie  they  have  (,C\mi  nurit,  and  of 
the  perwTeripg  inJmlry  wilh  wliich 
you  hav«  promaird  ihe  vieni,  and 
thFrehy  the  honour,  of  Ihli  lOcieiy : 
and,  in  their  behalf  I  miut  earnnlly 
request  Jou  to  amliiiue  your  liberal 
and  valuable  inquiriea,  wiiether  by 
farther  pnnecuiing  iht>  •uhject,  pro- 
bably not  yet  uhsuiKd,  or  bj  imei- 
llgauag  ibc  nature  of  lODie  other  of 
tbatubtilefluidioriheunivene.  TheM, 
■ir,  are,  indeed,  larae  demindi;  but 
the  Koyil  Society  hare  hitherto  been 

to  hope  Tram  men  of  your  tulenli  and 
Bpplicaiion),  and  whwe  paillaboun  hate 

After  PKeitley  had  been  engaged  for 

accepted  in  offer  made  to  him  by  Lord 
Shelbuine  (aDtrnrard)  Haiqueu  of 
LiiiiJoKne).  to  reude  wiih  him  in  the 
noniind  apacily  of  librarian,  but,  in 


dahlp'iieal.    H» 
noblerpan    laited 

eadgalioni  of  Uie 


Wlluhiri,  ne 

greatly  iliitiiiguiAhed  hinuelf  ai  a  itie- 
taphytical  and  polemical  writer.  Al 
Ihe  wurki  which  be  wrote  in  ihii  cba- 
ncii^r,  piobably  led  to  hii  lepuaiion 
hum  Lord  Shelbume,  we  thall,  in  thi> 

[lace,  enumerate  tome  of  iheiD.  In 
775,  he  publiihcd,  prepirtlorjr  to  hl> 
purpoie  01  in  trod  hieing  to  public  notice 
the    Hartleiin    theory  of  the   human 

Scotch  wiiieti,  Dt>.  Reid,  Beattie,  and 
Oiwald.  Hi(  edition  of  Hartley  ihonly 
inerwatdi  appiartd,  in  hli  pre&ce  to 


fidelily,  brought  upon  bim  much  ob- 
loquy ;   but,    legardleu  of  all    conie- 

auiduouily  than  ever.    The»e_  inveili- 

veniun  to  the  material  bypolbeiii,  or 
that  of  the  homogeneity  of  man'i  n*IUI«, 
and  led  to  hii  publication,  in  1777,  of 
Divguiiitioni  on  Mailer  and  Spirit,  in 

concerning  the  ioul,  and  openly  lup- 
ported  the  ideat  he  bad  adopted.  It 
wa»  fullowed  by  A  Defence  of  Uniia- 
rianiim,   or  Ihe  limple   Humaniiy    of 

iiience',  and  ofThe  Doctrine  of  Ne- 

The  publleaUoTi  of  Ihew  worlu  wai 
followed  by  a  luanKeic  coolntu  on  Iha 
pan  of  Lord  Shelbume  lowardi  Ihe 
■ubject  of  our  memoir,  but  whelher  In 
coriiequenee  of  the  adlum  which  the 
author  in^rurred  by  them,  or  of  ihe 
icniimente   which    they   contained,   ii 


lardihip,  be  neier  unce  aided  him  In 
bit  poliiical  viewt,  nor  eter  wrote  a 
politicBl  pangraph.      Lord   Shelburne 


wiih- 

left  blm  under  no 

h  retpect  lo  hii  punultl; 

.the™ 

■tineni.    The  man- 

quite  wngeni.]  to 

lei  of  punulng 
which  he  could 
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retaSa  mn  annuity  of  /I150,  which  was 
honourably  paid  to  the  last;  and,  it  U 
said,  that  when  the  bond  for  securing 
to  him  this  sum  was  burnt  at  the  riots 
of  Birmingham,  his  lordship  pre»enied 
him,  in  the  handsomest  manner,  with 
anoUier.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  un- 
interesting to  mention,,  that  whilst 
Priestley  was  in  Paris,  with  his  noble 
patron,  the  celebrated  infidel  philoso- 
phers and  pditicians  to  whom  he  was 
introduced,  told  him,  that  he  was  the 
first  person  they  had  met  with,  of  whose 
understandmg  they  had  anv  opinion, 
who  was  a  believer  in  Christianity. 
Upon  interrogating  them  dosely,  how- 
ever, he  found  that  none  of  them  had 
any  knowledge  either  of  the  nature  or 
principles  of  me  Christian  religion  1 

In  1774—7,  Dr.  Priestley  published, 
in  succession,  three  volumes,  entitled 
Experiments  and  Observationa  on  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  Air,  which  were  after- 
wards extended,  by  him,  to  six  ortavo 
volumes.  The  important  matter  which 
they  contained,  has  rendered  the  name 
of  the  author  familiar  in  all  the  en- 
lightened countries  of  Europe ;  and  their 
publication  formed  an  era  in  that  know- 
led^  of  aerifiyrm  fluids,  which  is  the 
basis  of  modem  ctiemical  science.  His 
other  works,  relating  to  chemistry,  are 
loo  numerous  to  mention ;  and  we  shall 
therefore  proceed  with'  a  detail  of  that 
part  of  his  life  in  which  he  figured  as  a 
theologian  and  politician. 

On  leaving  Lord  Shelbume,  Dr. 
Priestley  removed  to  Birmingham,  on 
account  of  the  advantages  he  might  de- 
rive there  from  able  workmen,  in  pur- 
suing his  experimental  inquiries.  The 
de&Ication  of  his  income  was  supplied 
by  a  subscription  among  some  noble 
and  generous  friends,  which  he,  with- 
out hesiution,  accepted ;  considering  it 
as  more  honourable  to  himself  than  a 
pendon  from  the  crown,  which,  it  is 
said,  might  have  been  obtained  for  him, 
if  he  hM  desired  it,  during  the  brief 
administration  of  the  Marquess  of  Rock- 
ingham, and  the  early  part  of  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  His  stay  at  Birmingham  had 
not  been  long,  when  he  was  unani- 
mously appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
principal  dissenting  congregation  in 
that  town.  He  entered  into  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  his  accustomed  xeal, 
performing  them  all  without  interrupt- 
ing his  philosophical  and  literary  pur- 


suits.   Various  theological  works  came, 
in  succesMon,  from  his  pen,  and,  in 
particular,  his  History  ot  the  Corrup- 
tions   of  Christians,    and  History  of 
Early  Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ. 
They  gave  rise,  as  he  hM  anticipated, 
to  much  controversy,   into  which  he 
entered,  without  reluctance,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  be  displayed  neither 
anger  nor  spleen.    When  the  dissenters 
renewed  their  application  to  parliament 
for  the  repeal  or  the  test  and  corpora- 
tion acts,  lie  resorted  to  his  pen  in  their 
behalf;   and   at  the  same   time  took 
the  opportunity  of  declaring  his  hos- 
tility to  all  ecdesiastical  establishments, 
which  he  regarded  as  inimical  to  the 
rights  of  private  judgment,  the  propa- 
gation of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity.    He  predicted  their  downfal 
in  his  publications  on  the  subject,  which 
at  length  caused  him  to  be  considered 
as  the  most  dangerous  and  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  established  church  in  its 
connexion  with  the  state.      The  cler^ry 
of  Birmingham  were  amongst  the  fore- 
most m  opposing  the  claims,  so  ably 
advocated  by  him  in  behalf  of  the  dis- 
senters, and  diipla]^ed  not  a  little  irrita- 
tion in  repelling  his  attack  upon  their 
own  lighu,    Priestley  answered  them 
in  a  series  of  familiar  letters  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Birmingham,  which  added 
still  more  to  the  anger  of  his  oppo- 
nents, in  consequence,  no  less,  or  the 
ironiolstTle  in  which  thej  were  written, 
than  of  Uie  matter  which  they  con- 
tained.    In  this  state  of  things,  the 
party  feeling  that  prevailed  upon  the 
subject  received  additional  excitement 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  Freiidi 
revolution;  an  event  with  respect  to 
which  people  were  yet  most  oppositely 
and  powerfully  influenced.    Tne  ann(- 
versarv  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastile  on 
the  14th  of  July,  had  been  kept  as 
a  festival,  by  the  friends  of  the  cause, 
and  its  celebration  was  announced  to 
take  place,  at  Birmingham,  in  1791. 
The  subject  of  our  memoir  declined 
attending  the  meeting,  but  in  tlie  riota 
whidi  ensued,   the   populace  marked 
him  out  as  Uie  object  of  their  fury. 
They  set  fire  to  his  nouse,  from  which 
he    narrowly  escaped    with  life,  and 
destroyed  his  fine  library,  manuscripts, 
and  apparatus,  amidst  the  most  brutal 
exultations.     It  was  some  time  liefore 
he  could  reach  a  place  of  safety,  being 
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tracked  in  hU  flight  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a  blood  •houndy  and  hunted  like  a 
proclaimed  criminaL  In  aggravation 
of  the  circumstance!  of  this  outrage, 
which  was  attended  with  the  conflagra- 
tion of  many  other  houses  and  places  of 
worship,  it  appears,  upon  undoubted 
authority,  that  it  was  rather  favoured 
than  controlled  by  some,  whose  duty 
ought  to  have  led  them  to  active  inter- 
ference for  the  presenration  of  the 
public  peace.  That  they  did  not  do  so, 
nowever,  is  less  surprising^  than  that 
party  fury  should  have  been  snedally 
directed  against  one,  who  haa  made 
himself  to  conspicuous  a  champion  on 
the  opposite  nde,  and  who  had  directed 
his  attacks  without  any  regard  to  the 
dictates  of  caution  or  worldly  policy. 
His  appeal  to  government  for  indem- 
nificauon  from  the  loss  which  he  had 
sustained,  was  not  altogether  in  vain; 
though  the  compensation  awarded  him 
fell  far  short  of  what  he  had  a  right,  in 
justice,  to  expect  He  bore  his  calamity 
with  great  resi^aiioi;!,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  witness  the  exertions  of 
many  to  support  him  under  it,  who 
admired  his  virtue  and  talents,  and  re- 
garded him  as  a  sufferer  for  hu  prin- 
ciples. Hemoving  to  Hackney,  he  was 
shortly  afterwarcb  chosen  to  succeed 
Dr.  Price,  as  minister  to  the  dissenting 
congregation  of  that  place ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  connected  himself  with  the 
new  dissenting  college  lately  established 
there.  Here,  resuming  his  usual  occu- 
pations, he  passed  tome  time  in  ease  and 
serenity ;  no  man,  as  it  has  been  said 
of  him,  being  ever  blessed  with  a  mind 
more  disposed  to  view  every  event  on 
the  favourable  side,  or  less  clouded  by 
care  and  anxiety.  But  the  malignitv  of 
party  dissension  had  not  yet  subsided, 
and  public  prejudice  continuing  to  ope- 
rate still  strongly  against  him,  he  found 
himself  and  his  fiunily  so  much  mo- 
lested, that  he,  at  length,  determined  to 
quit  a  country  so  hostile  to  his  person 
and  principles. 

He  chose  America  ibr  tht  place  of 
his  retreat,  and  accordingly  embarked 
for  that  country  in  the  month  of  April, 
1794.  On  his  arrival,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  town  of  Northumber- 
land, in  Pennsylvania,  where  his  first 
care  was  to  get  together  a  well-fur- 
nished library  and  chemical  laboratory. 
This  he  effected,  but  not  without  great 


labour  and  diflktdty,  in  consequence  of 
the  remote  situation  of  his  place  of 
abode.  He  was  soon  after  offered,  but 
thought  fit  to  decline,  a  chemical  pro- 
fessorship in  Philadelphia ;  but  he  was 
by  no  means  idle  at  home.  He  pur- 
sued with  ardour  his  philosophical 
experiments ;  but  theology,  which  was 
always  his  favourite  study,  was  the 
subject  nearest  his  heart,  and  his  sense 
of  Its  importance  increased  with  hb 
years.  He  was  not  altogether  free  from 
the  effects  of  political  animosity,  even 
in  America,  being  r^;arded,  by  the  ^• 
vemment,  with  suspicion  and  dishke 
during  Uie  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams.  Under  that  of  Mr.  Jefilerson, 
however,  he  was  treated  in  a  friendly 
noanner,  and  he  survived  all  disquiet 
on  that  head.  The  greatest  trials  of  his 
fortitude  in  the  latter  fart  of  his  life 
were  his  domestic  calamities,  which  he 
bore  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  temper 
and  his  principles.  Tnose  which  be 
most  acutely  felt  were  the  death  of  his 
youngest  son.  a  very  promising  young 
nuin,  and  afterwards  or  his  truly  estima- 
ble wife.  He  was  himself  suffering  from 
a  debilitv  of  his  digestive  organs,  which 
at  lengtn  brought  on  such  a  state  of 
bodily  weakness,  as- made  it  manifest 
he  had  not  long  to  live.  Of  this,  his 
disease  gave  dedded  warnings,  in 
January,  1804,  and  the  effect  upon  him 
was  to  cause  him  to  lose  no  time  in 
finishing  the  literary  tasks  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  particularly  in  pre- 
paring for  the  press  some  works  in 
which  he  was  greatly  interested.  Among 
,  these  were,  a  continuation  of  his  Church 
Historv,  and  Notes  on  all  the  Books  in 
the  Bible,  which,  he  learned  with  great 
satisfection,  that  his  friends  in  England 
had  raised  a  subscription  to  enable  him 
to  print,  without  any  risk  to  himselC 
Like  a  man  setting  his  afllain  in  order, 
previously  to  a  long  joumev,  he  is  re- 

E resented  to  have  continued^  to  the  last 
our  of  his  life,  giidi^,  with  the  utmost 
calmness  and  s«f-coUection,  directions 
relative  to  his  posthumous  publications 
intennixed  with  discourses  exprcMive 
of  the  fullest  confidence  in  those  cheer- 
ing and  animating  views  of  a  future 
exutence,  that  the  Christian  fsdth  opened 
to  iu  disciples.  He  died  on  the  oth  of 
February,  1804,  so  quietly,  that  those 
who  sat  beside  him  did  not  perceive 
the    last    moment   of  his   existence. 
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Aware,  wMsibiy,  that  the  tolemn  period 
was  at  naod,  and  unwiUing  lo  shock 
hia  children,  who  were  titling  by  bix 
bed-tide,  by  his  departure,  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  putting  his 
hand  before  his  face. 

Dr.  Priestley  is  to  be  considered  in 
the  quadruple  diaracter  of  a  philoso- 
pher, theologian,  roetaphysidan,  and 
politician.  Ot  his  philoaophical  writings, 
those  containing  his  Observations  on 
Air  are  the  most  important,  though  not 
so  popular  as  his  History  of  Electricity. 
Thu,  however.  Dr.  Thompson,  in  his 
Annab  of  Philosophy,  gives  good  rea- 
sons for  not  thinking  deserving  of 
the  ^rcat  reputatioa  which  it  acquired 
lor  Its  author.  The  chief  merit  he 
airards  to  it,  u  that  of  collecting,  in 
one  view,  the  scattered  facts  which 
were  spread  through  a  great  variety  of 
preceding  books,  and  wtiich,  at  that 
time,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain.  Dr. 
Priesdey's  two  principal  discoveries  in 
electricity  were,  that  charcoal  is  a  per- 
fect conductor  of  electricity ;  and  that 
all  meuls  may,  without  exception,  be 
oxydised,  by  passing  through  them  a 
sufficiently  strong  electrical  charge.  He 
made  no  additions  nor  improvements 
to  the  theory  of  electricity ;  whilst  so 
many  have  taken  place  since  his  his- 
tory appeared,  that  his  .work  in  no  de- 
gree represents  the  present  state  of  that 
sdence.  His  History  of  the  Disco- 
veries relative  to  Light  and  C(rfours,  has 
added  nothing  to  nis  reputation;  his 
deficiency  in  mathematical  knowledge 
nnfitted  him  for  such  a  work,  and  his 
treatise  on  the  subject,  had  he  not  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  other  departments, 
would  scarcely  have  brought  him  into 
nocioe.  Of  hu  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Electricity  and  Natural  Phuosophy>  and 
his  book  on  perspective,  it  will  suffice  to 
say,  that  they  are  written  in  a  very 
lively  and  entertuning  manner,  and 
well  calculated  for  enticing  young  men 
to  their  respective  studies. 

We  now  come  to  consider  his  dis- 
coveries in  pneumatic  chemistry,  of 
whidi,  however,  it  vriU  be  incompatible 
with  the  design  of  this  work  to  give 
anythini^  but  a  seneral  ouiUne.  The 
first  of  his  great  discoveries  was  nitrons 
gas,  the  properties  of  which  he  ascer- 
tuned  with  great  sagadly,  and  almost 
immediately  applied  it  to  the  analyds 
of  air.    Its  assistance  was  most  matnial 
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in  all  subsequent  investigations,  and  it, 
in  a  great  measure,  led  the  way  to  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere.  His  next  grand  dis- 
covery was  oxygen  gas,  which  was  ac- 
counted as  one  of  the  most  important 
revolutions  in  chemistry.  This  substance, 
however,  is  said  to  have  been  previously 
discovered  by  Scheele;  and  Lavoisier 
likewise  laid  claim  to  it ;  but  the  French 
phikMopher  was  undoubtedly  preceded 
by  Priestley,  vrho  showed  Lavoisier  the 
method  of  procuring  it  during  the  year 
1774,  a  considerate  time  before  his 
pretended  discovery  was  made.  We 
art  Ukewise  indebted  to  Dr.  Priestley 
for  the  discovery  of  most  of  the  other 
saseotts  bodies  at  present  known,  and 
tor  the  investigation  of  their  properties. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  sul- 
phuric add,  fluoric  add,  muriatic  add, 
ammoniacal,  carbureted  hydrogen,  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  nitrous  oxide.  It  was 
he  who  first  discovered  the  add  pro- 
duced when  the  electric  spaik  is  taken 
fur  some  time  In  common  air;  a  fact 
which  led  afterwards  to  tlie  knowledge 
of  the  constituenu  of  nitric  add,  which 
contributed  so  essentially  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  chemical  doctrine. 
To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  decrease  of  bulk 
which  takes  place  when  electric  sparks 
are  passed  through  ammoniacal  gas; 
to  say  nothing  of  his  curious  exfexi- 
ments  on  tne  fi«esing  of  water;  on 
the  amcliormtion  of  atmospheriod  air, , 
by  the  vegetation  of  plants;  on  the 
oxygen  gas  given  out  by  them  in  the 
sun  t  and  on  the  respiration  of  animals. 
**  To  eoumetate,  indeed,"  as  Mr.  Kirwan 
says,  **  I>r,  Priestlev's  <^scoveries,  would 
be  to  enter  into  a  oetail  of  most  of  those 
that  have  been  made  within  the  last 
fifteen  years.  How  many  invisible  fluids, 
whose  existence  evaded  the  sagacity  of 
foregoing  ages,  has  he  made  known  to 
us  r  The  very  air  we  breathe  he  has 
taught  us  to  analyse,  to  examine,  to 
improve :  a  substance  so  little  known, 
that  even  the  precise  effiDCt  of  respira- 
tion was  an  enigma,  until  he  explained 
it  He  first  made  known  to  us  the 
proper  food  of  vegetables,  and  in  what 
the  difference  between  them  and  animal 
substances  consisted.  To  him  phar- 
macy is  indebted  for  the  method  of 
making  artificial  mineral  wattn,  as  wall 
as  for  a  shorter  method  of  preparing 
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Other  medicines ;  metallurgy,  for  more 
powerful  and  cheap  tolf ents ;  and  che- 
mistry, for  such  a  variety  of  ditooveriet 
as  it  would  be  tedious  to  recite— dis- 
coveries which  have  new  modelled  that 
science,  and  drawn  to  it,  and  to  tills 
country,  the  attention  of  all  Europe. 
It  is  certain,  that,  since  the  vear  1773. 
the  eyei  and  regards  of  all  the  learned 
bodies  in  Europe  have  been  directed  to 
this  country  by  his  means.  In  every 
philoiophical  treatise  his  name  is  to  be 
found ;  and  in  almost  every  page  they 
all  own  that  most  of  their  aiscoveries 
are  due  either  to  the  repetition  of  his 
discoveries,  or  to  the  hints  scattered 
through  his  works."  This  is,  un- 
doubtedly, true ;  for  Lavoisier  availed 
himself  of  all  the  discoveries  of  Priest- 
ley, repeated  and  arranged  them,  and, 
by  means  of  them  chiefly,  and  of  the 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  succeeded 
in  establishing  bis  peculiar  opinions. 
Priestley,  it  smtald  be  added  in  this 
place,  continued,  till  the  end  of  his  life, 
an  advocate  lor  the  phlogisdc  theory ; 
and,  the  year  before  his  death,  pub- 
lished a  curious  pq>er,  in  which  he 
summed  up  all  his  ol]»)ectiona  to  the 
LaviHscrian  theory. 

As  a  theologian.  Dr.  Priestley  may 
rank  among  the  most  sealous  opponents 
of  atheism,  as  well  as  of  trinitarian 
Christianity.  He  considered  Moses 
and  Jesus  Christ  as  divine  instructors, 
endowed  with  the  power  of  working 
miraclcN^  in  order  to  nrove  the  truth 
of  their  nussion,  ana  who  each  in- 
culcated the  system  of  nMHrality  best 
suited  to  the  particular  times  in 'which 
they  lived.  He  denies  the  sacred  his- 
torians to  have  been  insfured ;  but  con- 
siders, upon  the  whole,  the  evidence 
for  their  fidelity  and  veracity  to  be  so 
strong,  that  it  would  be  a  greater 
miracle  to  admit  the  possibility  m  their 
accounts  beinff  forgeries,  than  to  admit 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Christ,  he  considers,  as  a  mere  man, 
and,  in  consequence,  denies  the  im- 
maculate conception,  together  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  of  election, 
and  reprobation,  and  of  the  eternity 
of  a  future  punishment.  He  believed 
in  the  existence  of  a  God,  infinite  in 
wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  and  con- 
sidered the  system  m  the  universe,  the 
best  possible;  the  apparent  imperfec- 
IkMS  and  the  evil  which  exists  in  it 


being  necessary  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  Quantity  ot  happiness.  These 
opinions  he  proposed  and  defended  in 
various  publications,  written  tor  the 
most  part  hastily,  and  marked  rather 
by  force  and  acuteness,  than  by  ac- 
curacy or  profundity.  His  conversion 
to  Uniurianism  is  one  of  the  proudest 
boasts  of  its  followers ;  but  though  no 
man  could  be  more  Mnoere  in  his  con» 
version,  he  has  not  left  the  grounds  of 
the  adoption  of  this  system  less  dis- 
putable, or  more  generally  convincing 
than  before. 

As  a  metaphysician,  be  is  chiefly 
distingidshed  as  the  rtrenuous  advocate 
of  Dr.  Hartley's  theory  of  association, 
upon  which  he  foundea  the  doctrine  of 
materialism  and  of  necesuty  as  legiti- 
mate inferences.  Dr.  Aikin,  and  other 
of  his  biographers,  give  him  credit  for 
treating  Uiese  abstruse  subjecu  with 
great  pmpicuity  and  acuteness,  quaU- 
Ues  wnich  chancterise  the  chief  por^ 
tion  of  his  writing  We  join  not  the 
cry  which  they  raised  a^nst  him,  but 
cannot  forbear  deprecating  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  treated  Dr.  Reid,  in 
his  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Common  Sense  as  held  by  Dr.  Reid, 
Oswald,  and  Seattle.  He  has  there 
commented  upon  the  writings  of  the 
former  in  a  tone  ^uite  at  variance  with 
his  usual  moderation,  and  by  no  means 
proper  towards  one  who  was,  beyond 
all  doubt,  a  better  mathematician  and 
metaphyridan,  and  whose  doctrines, 
on  the  above  subject,  he  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  niled  in  his  attempts 
to  overthrow. 

His  political  prindples  were  rimilar 
to  those  afterwards  advocated  bv  God- 
win ;  he  was  an  advocate  for  the 
perfectibility  of  the  human  species, 
or,  at  least,  Its  continually  increasinjg 
tendency  to  improvement.  In  his 
Essay  on  the  First  Prindplea  of  Civil 
Government,  he  lays  it  down  as  the 
foundation  of  his  reasoning,  that  it  must 
be  understood,  whether  it  be  expressed 
or  not,  that  all  people  live  in  so- 
ciety for  their  mutual  advantage;  so 
that  the  good  and  happiness  of  the 
members, — that  is,  the  n»jority  of  the 
members  of  any  state, — is  the  great 
standard  by  which  everything  relating 
to  that  state  must  be  finally  deter- 
mined; and  though  it  mav  be  sup- 
posed that  a  body  of  people  may  be 
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bound  bv  a  volunury  resignatioo  of  all 
tbeir  rignts  to  a  single  person,  or  to  a 
few,  it  can  never  be  supposed  that  the 
rcidgnation  is  obligatory  on  their  pos- 
terity, because  it  is  manifestly  contrary 
to  the  good  of  the  whole  that  it  shall  be 
so.  From  this  first  principle  be  de- 
duces all  his  political  maxims,  and  he 
BCTer  afterwijnds  wavered  or  varied  in 
his  opinions  on  the  subject.  Thou^, 
however,  he  approved  of  a  republic  in 
the  abstract,  yet  considering  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  their  present  form  of  government 
was  best  suited  to  them. 

In  summing  up  the  character  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  ouote  the  words  of  Mr. 
Kirwan,  whicn  have  been  adopted  by 
almost  all  the  doctor's  biograpners  :— 
**  He  was  a  man  of  perfect  simplicity 
of  character,  laying  open  his  whole 
mind  and  purposes  on  all  occasions, 
and  always  pursuing  avowed  ends  by 
direct  means,  and  by  those  only.  In 
inte^ty  and  true  disinterestedness, 
and  in  the  performance  of  every  social 
duty,  no  one  could  surpass  him.  His 
temper  was  easy  and  cheerful,  his 
affections  were  kind,  his  dUspositions 
friendly.  Such  was  the  ^ntleness  and 
sweetness  of  his  manner  m  social  inter- 
course, that  some  who  had  entertained 
the  strongest  prejudices  against  him,  on 
account  of  his  opinions,  were  converted 
into  friends  on  personal  acquaintance. 
Of  the  warm  and  lasting;  attachment  of 
his  more  intimate  friends,  a  most 
honourable  proof  was  given,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  be  made  acquainted 
with.  It  beinff  understood,  in  England, 
that  he  was  likdv  to  suflfer  a  loss  of 
iSSOO  in  his  annual  income,  about  forty 
persons  Joined  in  making  up  a  sum  of 
£iSO,  which  it  was  intended  to  be 
continued  annuallv  during  Ufe.  No 
man  who  engaged  so  much  in  con- 
troversy, and  suffered  so  much  (ma 
malignity,  was  ever  more  void  of  ill- 
will  towards  his  opponents.  If  he  were 
an  eager  controverrialist,  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  much  in  earnest  on  all 
subjects  in  which  he  engaged,  and  not 
becmuse  he  had  any  personalities  to 
gratify.  I^  now  and  then,  he  betrayed 
a  little  contempt  for  adversaries  whom 
he  thought  equally  arrogant  and  in- 
capable, he  never  used  the  language  of 


animosity.  Indeed,  his  neceatarian 
principles  coincided  with  his  temper  in 
produdiig  a  kind  of  apathy  to  the 
rancour  and  abuse  of  antagonists.  In 
his  intellectual  frame  were  combined 
quickness,  activity,  acuteness,  and  the 
inventive  foculty  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  genius.  These  qualities  were 
less  suited  to  the  laborious  investiga- 
tions of  what  is  termed  erudition,  than 
the  argumentative  deductions  of  me- 
taphysics, and  the  experimental  re- 
SMiches  of  natural  philosophy.  Assi- 
duous study  had,  however,  given  him 
a  familiarity  with  the  learned  langnage» 
sufficient,  m  general,  to  render  the 
sense  of  authors  dear  to  him,  and  he 
aimed  at  nothing  more.  In  his  own 
language,  he  was  contented  with  facility 
and  perspicuity  of  expression,  in  which 
he  remarkably  excelled." 

To  this  account  of  Mr.  Kirwan,  we 
may  add  some  particulars  from  Dr.- 
Thomson's  Biographical  Memoir.  He 
was  an  early  riser,  and  riways  lighted 
his  own  fire  before  any  one  else  was 
awake ;  and  it  was  then  that  he  com- 
posed sJmost  all  his  works.  Hu  powers 
of  conversation  were  very  great,  and 
his  manners  in  every  respect  eitremely 
agreeable ;  these  were,  nowever,  per- 
fiKtly  simple  and  unafibcted ;  and  he 
continued  all  his  life  as  ignorant  of  the 
worid  as  a  child.  Of  vanity,  he  is  said 
to  have  possessed  a  more  than  usual 
share ;  but  was  rather,  perhaps,  defi- 
cient in  pride.  He  allowed  himself 
but  little  recreation;  for  his  fiivourite 
amusement  was  plaving  on  the  flute, 
an  instrument  on  which  he  performed 
tolerably  well;  and  he  generally  re- 
commended music  as  a  relief  to  the 
studious.  It  was  his  consunt  practice, 
another  of  his  biographers  says,  to 
employ  himself  in  various  pursuits  at 
the  same  time;  whereby  he  avoided  the 
languor  consequent  upon  protracted 
attention  to  a  single  object,  and  came 
to  each,  in  turn,  as  fresh  as  if  he  had 
spent  an  interval  of  entire  relaxation. 
This  effort  he  pleaded  as  an  apology  to 
those  who  apprehended  that  the  great 
diversity  of  nu  studies  would  prevent 
him  from  exerting  all  the  force  of  his 
mind  upon  any  one  of  them ;  and,  in 
fact,  he  proceeded  to  such  a  len^h,  in 
every  pursuit  that  interested  him,  as 
fully  to  Justify,  in  his  own  case,  the 
rule  which  he  followed. 
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We  ahaU  eoodude  our  memoir  with 
a  tketdi  of  the  meritt  of  its  tuk^ect,  by 
the  late  enainent  Professor  Plavfair;  an 
authority  so  Taluable  shoala  not  be 
omitted,  espedally  as  it  has  not  before 
been  adduoed  by  any  of  the  biographers 
of  Priestley.  "  On  the  whole,"  says 
Mr.  Playfiur,  •«fn>m  Dr.  Priestley's 
converiation,  and  from  his  writinn, 
one  is  not  much  disposed  to  consider 
him  as  a  person  of  nrst-rate  abilities. 
The  activity,  rather  than  the  force,  of 
his  genius,  is  the  object  of  admiration. 
He  is  indefatigable  m  making  experi- 
ments, and  he  compensates,  by  the 
number  of  them,  for  the  undcilfulness 
with  which  they  are  often  contrived. 
Though  little  skilled  in  mathematics, 
he  has  written  on  optics  with  tolerable 
success;  and  though  but  moderately 
versed  in  chemistry,  he  has  done  very 
considerable  service  to  that  sdence.  If 
we  view  him  as  a  critic,  a  metaphy- 


sician, and  a  divine^  vre  must  coafino 
ourselves  to  a  more  scantv  pnUse.  In 
his  eontroverty  with  Dr.  Keid,  though 
he  has  said  many  things  that  are  tnie, 
he  has  shewn  himself  whoUy  inca- 
pable 1^  und«Ytandinff  the  principal 
point  in  debate;  ana  when  he  has 
affirmed  that  the  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory speculations  of  Hartley  have 
thrown  as  much  %ht  on  the  nature  of 
man,  as  the  reasonings  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  did  on  the  nature  of  body,  be 
can  hardly  be  allowed  to  understand 
in  what  true  philosophy  consists.  As  to 
his  theology,  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
denies  the  immateriality  of  the  soul, 
though  he  contends  for  its  immortality, 
and  ranges  himself  on  the  side  of 
Christianity.  These  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities  will,  perhaps,  deprive  him 
of  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  but  he 
will  still  merit  the  name  oi  a  useful  and 
diligent  experimenter." 
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Edward  waring,  descended 
from  an  andent  family  at  Milton,  in 
the  county  of  Salop,  was  born  in  the 
year  1734.  He  received  his  education 
at  Shrewsbury  free-school,  and  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambric^,  where  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished mathematical  students.  He 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1737, 
and  went' through  his  examination,  on 
the  occasion,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
considered  a  perfect  prodigy.  In  1759, 
he  was  elected  Lucasian  professor ;  but 
the  appointment  of  so  young  a  man  to 
a  situation  which  had  been  filled  by 
Newton,  Saunderson,  and  Barrow,  gave 
great  offence  to  the  senior  members  of 
the  university.  This  induced  Waring 
to  drculate  the  first  chapter  of  his 
Miscellanea  Analytica,  hi  vindication 
of  his  sdentific  cfaiaracter,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  a  controversy  of  some 
duration.  It  was  commenced  by  Dr. 
Powell,  master  of  St.  John's,  who  at- 
tacked Waring's  producdon  in  a  pam- 
phlet, which  was  ably  answerea  by 
Air.  Wilson  (afterwards  Sir  John 
Wilson,  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,) 
in  behalf  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir. 


Dr.  Powell  replied  in  1760 ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  the  d^ee  of  M.  A.  was 
conferred'  upon  Mr.  Waring  by  royal 
mandate. 

In  1762,  appeared  the  whole  of  his 
Miscellanea  Analytica,  published  in 
quarto,  from  the  university  press,  with 
a  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
This  work  extended  his  repuution  over 
all  Europe  :  he  was  elected,  without 
solidtation,  member  of  the  sodeties  of 
Bologna  and  Gottingen,  and  received 
various  marks  of  esteem  from  the  most 
eminent  mathetnaticians,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  was  written  upon  the 
abstrusest  parts  of  al^sebra,  but  the 
author's  own  words  will  give  the  best 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  work : — '*  I 
have  myself  wrote,"  he  says,  **  on  most 
subjects  in  pure  mathematics,  and  in 
these  books  inserted  nearly  all  the  in- 
ventions of  the  modems  with  which  I 
was  acquainted.  In  my  prefaces  I  have 
given  a  hi^itory  of  the  inventions  of 
the  different  writers,  and  ascribed  them 
to  their  respective  authors,  and  like- 
wise some  account  of  my  own.  To 
every  one  of  these  sciences  I  have  been 
aUe  to  make  some  additions ;  and,  in 
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dM  whole,  if  I  am  not  mitUken  in 
cmuBOTAting  tliein,  Mmiewbcre  between 
dv«e  and  four  hundred  new  propo- 
ritiont  of  one  kind  or  other,  con* 
ddcnbly  more  than  hat  been  given  by 
any  English  writer;  and  in  novelty 
and  difficulty  not  inferior;  I  wish  I 
ooald  subjoin,  in  utility.  Many  more 
migfat  have  been  added,  but  I  never 
could  hear  of  any  reader  in  England, 
out  of  Cambridge,  who  took  the  pains 
to  read  and  uMerstand  what  I  have 
written.  But  1  must  congratulate  my- 
self that  D'Alembert,  Euler,  and  Le 
Grange,  three  of  the  greatest  men  in 
pure  mathematics  of  this  or  any  other 
age,  have  since  published  and  demon- 
strated some  of  the  propositions  con- 
tained in  my  Meditationes  Algebraicse 
or  Miscellanea  Analytica,  the  only  book 
of  mine  tiiey  could  have  seen  at  that 
time ;  and  D'Alembert  and  Le  Grange 
mention  it  as  a  book  full  of  interesting 
and  excellent  discoveries  in  algebra. 
Some  other  mathematicians  have  in- 
serted some  of  them  in  their  publica- 
tions. The  reader  will  excuse  my 
saying  so  much,  there  being  some  par- 
ticular reasons  which  influenced  me." 
These  "particular  reasons"  had,  no 
doubt,  relation  to  the  attack  which  had 
been  made  on  his  scientific  capabilities, 
and  are,  therefore,  a  sufficient  apolosy 
for  the  egotistical  vein  in  which  he 
vindicates  his  pretenuont  to  mathe- 
matical skilL 

Mathematics,  however,  were  not  the 
•ole  object  of  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Waring,  who  appears  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  medical  profession. 
After  having  ptnrsucd  the  study  of 
phydc  for  some  time,  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  in  1767  ;  and,  subse- 
quently, attended  the  lectures  and 
hospitals  in  London,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  enjoyed  extensive 
practice  as  a  physician.  For  this,  other 
reasons  have  been  given  besides  his 
fondneu  for  scientific  pursuits,  which 
supphed  him  with  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  amusement  and  occupation. 
These  are,  his  possession  of  a  very 
handsome  patrimonial  fortune,  and 
an  embarrassment  of  manner  before 
strangers,  which  operated  much  against 
his  success  in  a  profession,  one  of  the 
chief  requisites  ol  which  consists  in  an 
engaging  address.  His  Meditationes 
Algebraicse,  to  which  he  alludes  in  the 


quotation  we  have  made  from  his 
writings,  were  published  in  1770,  at 
which  time  he  resided  at  St  Ives,  in 
Huntingdonshire.  In  1772,  appeared 
his  Proprietates  Aigebraicarum  Curva- 
rum;  and,  subsequently,  his  Medita- 
tiones Analyticse,  which  were  in  the 
?ress  during  the  years  1773,  1774, 
775,  and  1776.  In  the  latter  year,  he 
married,  and  went  to  reside  on  his  own 
estate  at  Paisley,  about  eight  miles 
from  Shrewsbury,  where  he  continued 
to  prosecute,  with  unabated  diligence, 
his  mathematical  inquiries.  A  variety 
of  papers,  which  he  had  communicated 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, procured  him,  in  1784,  the 
Copleian  medal ;  and,  in  1794,  he 
evinced  the  attention  he  had  paid  to 
studies  of  a  more  popular  and  familiar 
nature,  by  printing,  though,  it  seems, 
he  never  published,  An  Essay  on  the 
Principlesof  Human  Knowledge.  From 
Paislev,  Dr.  Waring  occasionally  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  on  a  vi:>it  to  the 
board  of  longitude,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  but  seldom  remained  long  in 
the  metropolis.  He  died  in  consequence 
of  a  violent  cold,  caught  whilst  be  was 
superintending  the  repairing  of  hit 
house,  in  August,  1798. 

The  private  character  of  Dr.  Waring 
was  hignly  respectable ;  it  was  marked 
by  inflexible  integrity,  as  well  as  great 
modesty.  In  his  manner  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly simple  and  plain,  yet  he  was 
almost  looked  up  to  with  reverence  by 
those  who  knew,  from  his  writings,  the 
superiority  of  his  understanding.  As  a 
mathematician,  he  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  dav ; 
and  is,  according  to  his  own  account,  the 
discoverer  of  nearly  four  hundred  pro* 
positions  in  the  analytics.  This,  says 
nis  biographer,  may  appear  as  a  vain* 
glorious  boast,  especially  as  the  greater 
part  of  these  discoveries,  from  their 
abstruse  nature,  are  likely  to  sink  into 
oblivion ;  but  he  was,  m  a  manner, 
compelled  to  make  it,  by  the  insolence 
of  Lalande,  the  celebrated  French  as- 
tronomer, who,  in  his  life  of  Condoroc^ 
asserts,  that,  in  1764,  there  was  no 
first-rate  analyst  in  England.  Waring 
replied  to  this  assertion  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Masklelyne ;  in  which,  after  men- 
tioning the  inventions  and  writings  of 
severu  English  mathematidant,  of 
whom  two  were  living  in  1764,  he  givat 
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a  full  and  impartial  detnil  of  his  own 
discoveries,  many  of  which  were  pub- 
lished prior  to  that  year.  To  use  hit 
own  words,  however,  few  thought  it 
worth  while  to  read  even  half  of  hit 
works ;  a  neglect  ascribed,  by  his  bio- 
grapher, to  a  perplexity  both  in  the 
style  and  manner  of  his  calculations. 
The  reader,  it  is  said,  is  stopped  at 
every  instant,  first  to  make  out  the 
author's  meaning,  and  then  to  fill  up 
some  chasm  in  the  demonstration.  He 
must  invent  anew  every  invention; 
for  after  the  enunciation  of  the  theorem 
or  problem,  and  the  mention  of  a  few 
leading  steps,  little  farther  assistance  is 
afforded.  His  papers  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions have  the  same  fault,   though 


most  of  them  aflbrd  very  strong  proofii 
of  the  powers  of  his  mind,  both  in 
abstract  idenee  and  the  application  of 
it  to  philoaopby.  They  are  under  the 
foUomnff  titles :— Mathematical  Prob- 
lems ;  New  Propertiet  in  Conies ;  Two 
Theorems  in  Mathematics ;  Problems 
oonoeming  Interpolations;  A  General 
Resolution  of  A^braical  EauatitfiM; 
On  Infinite  Series;  On  Finding  the 
Values  of  Algebraical  Quantities  by 
converging  Serleses,  and  demonstrating 
and  extending  Propoaitions  given  by 
Pappus  and  others;  On  Centripetal 
Forces;  On  some  Properties  of  the 
Sum  of  the  Diiasion  of  numbers ;  On 
the  Method  of  Corresponding  Values ; 
On  the  Revolution  of  Attractive  Powers ; 
and  a  second  paper  On  Infinite  Serieaes. 


THOMAS   HENRY. 


Thomas  henry,  descended  from 
a  respectable  family  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  was  born  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1734,  at  Wrexham,  in  North  Wales, 
where  his  father  kept  a  boarding-school. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Wrexham,  and  was  to  have 
been  sent  to  Oxford,  to  study  for  the 
church ;  but,  as  the  time  drew  near, 
says  his  biographer,  his  parents,  who 
had  a  numerous  fiunily,  and  were  far 
from  being  in  affluent  circumstances, 
shrunk  from  the  prospect  of  expenses 
that  were  unavoidable,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  eventual  success.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  artided  to  Mr.  Jones,  an 
apothecary  of  his  native  town,  but 
served  the  latter  part  of  his  apprentice- 
ship under  a  member  of  the  same  pro- 
fession at  Knuuford,  in  Cheshire.  On 
iu  expiration,  he  became  assistant  to  a 
practitioner  at  Oxford,  where  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  attending  a  course  of 
lectures  on  anatomy,  in  which  the  cele- 
brated John  Hunter,  then  a  young  man, 
was  employed  as  demonstrator.  In 
1759,  he  commenced  practice  on  his 
own  account  at  Knuuford ;  and,  shortly 
after,  married.  At  the  end  of  five  years, 
he  removed  to  Manchester,  where  he 
continued,  for  neariy  half  a  century,  to 
be  employed  in  medical  attendance,  for 
tne  most  part  on  the  more  opulent  in- 


habitants of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. 

it  is,  however,  in  his  character  of  a 
chemical  philosopher,  that  we  have 
principally  to  consider  the  subject  of 
our  memoir.  For  chemistry,  he  had 
manifested  a  decided  taste  during  his 
apprenticeship;  and  had  no  sooner 
made  himself  sufficiently  master  of 
what  was  ascertained  in  that  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  than  he  fell  an 
ambition  to  extend  iu  boundaries.  In 
1771,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  London,  An 
Improved  Method  of  Preparing  Mag- 
nesia Alba,  which  he  published  two 
years  afterwards,  with  essays  <m  other 
subjecU,  in  a  volume  dedicated  to  his 
friend,  Dr.  Perceval  The  calcination 
of  magnesia  had,  at  that  time,  been 
practised  only  in  connexion  with  philo- 
sophical inquiries :  Mr.  Henry  was  the 
first  to  make  trial  of  the  pure  earth  as 
a  medicine ;  to  recommend  iu  general 
use  as  such;  and  to  lay  open  to  the 
scientific  world  some  of  iU  most  im- 
portant chemical  properties,  which,  as 
ascertained  by  him,  were  considered  by 
Bergman  and  by  Macquer,  as  worthy 
of  being  incorporated  into  their  re- 
spective histories  of  magnesia. 

Mr.  Henry  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  May,  1775 ;  and. 
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nicMcd  bj  tbc  umt  (nlhor  lo  thr  Firit 
AademT  of  Sdcoco,  in  nhicb  the 
Thm  of  LuTiHiier,  mpecdiw  (baand- 
^llORiidc  Iheory,  are  mm  lully  dCTc- 
topid.  The  loulU  of  muij;  of  Mr. 
Uenrjp'i  eipnIdMalal  nunuiu  were 
glTen  la  the  ■«[<]  chicB]'  through  the 
puUlcatMiu  of  bii  rriend*,  Dr.  fnaatj 
ud  Dr.  PemnL  The  ami  impocWit 
of  tlieee  were  lame  ciperiminU  on 
Bled  lir,  by  which  he  cndeiToured  to 
duw.  IhU  IBOugb  Aifd  *Jr  ii  iiijurioiu, 
wbcn  nnmind,  to  the  Hgeuiion  of 
pbnli,  Tel  thai,  when  oiinxl'-d  in  imall 
pfopontou  with  camrnon  air,  ll  i*  fa- 
fnuable  ID  Ihdr  growth  and  ligout. 
Dr.  Prieitleir,  on  hinngtbeaelacucBm- 
moniaiicd  to  him,  told  Mr.  Henry  that 

not  only  for  tiieii  general  (afrit,  but 
beeauie,  in  lonie  mpecta.  they  diflered 
from  th*  raiill  or  tali  own  eiperimenti. 
Tbt  IniotintitM  wat  afterward!  re- 
nniMd  by  Mr.  Henry,  and  made  the 
Mtjectofa  paper,  whicb  Mr.  Bdgtworth, 

TTnliaeon  ^,'atila\  Bdu.aiiun,  rrc.ini- 
mend,  among  other  worki,  for  the 
pemaal  ot  youi.g  peraoni,  aj  calculated 
Id  ^tiry  Id  them  an  enlightened  cu- 

pbenetMna.  Mr.  Heory'i  next  diico- 
•ciy  wu  a  method  of  preteninp  water 
U  Ma,  by  impregnation  with  lime,  on 
which  .anqjeei  he  addmud  the  Adaii- 
tally,  In  a  pamphlet,  deicribing  hit 
maonCT  of  (eparadng  that  tanh  rn>m 
Iba  water,  and  the  apparatiu  by  wbich 

About  [hia  lime,  a  philoaophical 
•odrty  bring  «tabli>hed  at  Uanclieiler, 
Mr.  Henry  wai.  In  I7BI,  appmnted  one 
et  the  aecrelariet,  and  he  luhinjuently 
e  pretiilent.     He  conlrihuttd  a 


riety  of  papen  1o  it 

enha 

I  philoaopher. 

lode  of  ei 


flrMofthen 


n  malt  iiquora,  without  the 


■.ii  thii  euay 
lupencded  by  >u] 

■idenbli    ' 


ble  Imparlance.     It  waa  at  that 
leliered  that  the  infuiion  of  malt, 


lent  by  the  addition  of  yt 


but  Mr.  Henry  diicovere 
Lation  mi^ht  be  (lao  pi 


red  Ihai  fennii 


for  th*  nulUDg 
separate  portiot 


>r  bread!  and,   from 

abo  ardent  apirit  and 

iher  eoay,  or  paper,  to  which 
we  naie  alluded  ia  entitled,  Conilden- 
tiana  relaliic  to  the  Nature  of  Wool, 
Silk,  and  Cotton,  ai  ObjKti  of  llie  Art  of 
Dyeings  on  the  TBiioui  ptcpaniiioni  and 

■ubatancet,  and  an  the  nature  and  pro- 
elaborate  etiay,  after  gi>ing  ■  eeneiai 
»iew  afthe  hiiloryof  the  an  of  dyeing, 
he  eiaminei,  fint,  the  nrioui  Ihroriet 
rupecling  the  racilily  and  permanency 

colouring  matter  i  and,  lecondly,  the 
mudc  of  action  of  IhoM  lubatancei, 
which,  though  themielrei  deatitute  of 
colour,  are  iniponant  agenli  In  the  pro- 
reue.  of  dveinj.  Ia  IJ8S,  Mr.  Henry 
eoQimenced  giting  lecture!  on  the  ge- 
nersl  principle!  of  chemiiiry,  together 
with  a  ceune  on  the  aru  of  bleaching, 
direing,  and  ealico-priuting.  He  con- 
tinued to  follow  both  hi*  profeaional 
•nd  icientiHc  puriuiit  till  within  a  lew 
yran  of  hii  death,  which  took  place  an 
the  18th  of  June,  1816. 

Hr.  Henry'i  private  character  wii 
moat  ciemplary,  and  bai,  together  with 
an  aoount  of  hJ!  life  and  dluuveriea. 
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JESSE   RAMSDEN. 


XHIS  eminent  mathematical  and  as- 
tronomical  instrument-maker  was  the 
son  of  an  innkeeper,  at  Salterhebble, 
near  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  and  born 
there  in  1735.  He  was  educated  first 
at  Halifax  free- school,  and  afterwards 
at  an  academy  in  Craven,  York- 
shire, at  which  latter  he  made  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  geometry  and 
algebra,  and  took  great  delight  in  these 
studies.  On  leaving  school,  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  clothier,  at  Halifax,  for 
three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period,  he  entered  the  service  of  an- 
other manufacturer  of  the  same  town, 
in  the  capacity  of  clerk*  This  situation 
he  exchanged,  in  his  twentieth  year,  for 
a  umilar  one  in  a  London  house ;  but, 
after  he  had  stayed  there  two  years,  his 
inclination  for  mechanical  pursuits  so 
forcibly  revived,  that  he  quitted  the 
clothiery  line  altogether,  and  bound 
himself  apprentice  to  Mr.  Burton,  a 
celebrated  thermometer  and  barometer 
maker,  and  engraver  and  divider  of 
mathematical  instruments.    On  the  ex- 

Eiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  hired 
imself,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  shillings 
a- week,  as  a  journeyman  workman,  to 
one  Cole,  with  whom  he  subsequently 
entered  into  a  partnership,  but  soon 
effected  a  dissolution,  and  opened  a 
workshop  on  his  own  account.  He  was 
not  lon^  in  gaining  employment  from 
some  ofthe  most  eminent  mathematical 
instrument-makers  of  the  day,  and  thus 
becoming  intimate  with  DoUond,  mar- 
ried his  daughter  about  the  year  1765. 
At  this  time  he  was  not  only  master  of 
the  lath*  and  file,  but  of  the  art  of  grind- 
ing glasses,  and  had  formed  tlie  design  of 
examining  every  astronomical  instni- 
ment  in  use,  witn  a  view  of  correcting 
those  well  designed,  but  imperfectly 
executed,  and  of  proscribing  those  wUcn 
were  defective,  both  in  principle  and 
construction. 

Mr.  Ramsden  kept  a  shop  in  the 
Hayniarket,  from  1766  till  1774,  when 
he  removed  to  Piccadilly,  and  carried 
on  business  there  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.     As  early  as  the  former  year 


he  had  invented  his  fismous  dividing 
machine,  and  brought  the  sextant  to 
such  perfection  as  never  to  give  more 
than  half  a  minute  of  uncertainty.  The 
value  of  his  labours,  in  this  respect,  to 
sdence,  may  be  conceived  from  |he  fact 
that  the  same  instrument  ^nerally  in 
use  among  astronomers  mi^ht  fail  by 
five  minutes,  and  thus  occasion,  in  the 
longitude,  an  error  of  fiity  nautical  de- 
grees. The  merit  of  his  dividing 
machine  will  be  understood  when  it  u 
stated,  that  a  sextant  can  be  divided 
with  it  in  twenty  minutes;  and,  in 
smaller  works,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  superseded,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  use  of  beam  compasses.  For  bring- 
ing this  machine  to  perfection,  the 
board  of  longitude  gave  Mr.  Kamsden 
a  premium  of/l  1,000,  and  caused  a  de- 
scription of  it,  with  a  plate,  to  be  pub- 
lished, in  1777,  which  edition  was, 
unfortunately,  burnt,  The  theodolite 
was  so  far  improved  by  Mr.  Ramsden, 
as  to  serve,  not  only  for  taking  angles,- 
but  also  for  measurin^g  heights  and 
distances.  He  made  one  for  General 
Rov,  of  such  accuracy,  though  only  of 
eighteen  inches  radius,  as  not  to  admit 
an  error  of  a  single  second.  His  altera- 
tion in  barometers  for  measuring  the 
height  of  mountains  is  another  triumph 
of  his  skill.  By  marking  at  the  bottom 
the  line  of  the  level,  and  looking  at 
the  top  to  the  contact  of  the  index  with 
the  summit  of  the  mercury,  he  made  it 
possible  to  distinguish  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  line,  and  to  measure  heights 
within  a  foot.  We  may  also  here  men- 
tion his  superior  execution  of  an  elec- 
trical machme ;  a  manometer,  for  mea- 
suring the  density  of  the  air ;  assaying 
balances,  which  turn  with  a  ten-thou- 
sandth part  of  the  weight  used;  the 
optic  rectangle,  prumatic  eve*  glasses,  a 
dynameter,  pyrometer,  and  a  reflecting 
object-glass  micrometer.  Accounts  of 
his  successful  improvement  of  the  last 
instrument  were  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Society  for 
1779  and  1785;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  Mr.  Ramsden  was  elected  a  mem- 
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ber  of  that  body,  an  honour  his  modesty 
had,  for  some  time  previously,  led  him 
to  decline.  In,1794,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the^  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Petersburgh ;  and,  in  1795, 
he  was  presented  with  the  annual  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society. 

But  the  great  works  of  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  are  yet  to  be  mentioned ; 
these  are  tlie  eouatorial,  the  transit  in- 
strument, and  the  mural  quadrant.  A 
patent  was  granted  him  for  the  first- 
mentioned  instrument,  in  which  his 
chief  irofvovements  were,  his  r^ectioo 
of  the  endless  screw,  which,  by  pressing 
on  the  centre,  destroyed  its  precbiun ; 
and  his  pladng  the  centre  of  gravity  on 
the  centre  of  the  base,  causing  all  the 
movements  to  take  place  in  every  direc- 
tion. Upon  one  or  these  instruments, 
the  greatest  that  had  ever  been  at- 
tempted, he  was  employed  nine  or  ten 
years.  It  was  made  for  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh,  and  in  so  admirable  a 
manner,  that  observations  could  be 
made  nearly  within  a  second.  We  have 
not  space  for  a  detail  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  improved  the  transit  instru- 
ment; in  this,  as  in  others,  exactness 
was  his  ^rand  aim,  and  with  that  view 
one  of  hu  inventions  was,  a  method  for 
superseding  the  use  of  the  spirit  level. 
In  the  mural  quadrant  he  has  distin- 

Suished  himself  by  the  exactness  of  his 
ivisions,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  furnished  the  planes,  by  work- 
ing them  in  a  vertical  position.  A  proof 
of  the  perfection  to  which  he  brought 
this  instrument,  is  to  be  seen  in  one  of 
fix  feet,  which  he  made  for  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  at  BlenheiniL  **  For  this," 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  '*  which  is 
as  beautiful  as  it  is  perfect,  Mr.  Rams- 
den  invented  a  method  of  rectifying  the 
are  of  ninety  degrees,  respecting  which 
an  able  astronomer  had  start^l  some 
dilBcukies;  but  with  a  horizontal  thread, 
and  with  a  thread  and  plummet,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  cross,  which  does  not 
touch  the  quadrant,  he  showed  him  that 
there  was  not  an  error  of  a  single 
second  in  ninety  degrees ;  and  that  the 
difference  arose  from  a  mural  ouadrant 
of  Bird,  in  which  the  arc  or  ninety 
degrees  contained  several  seconds  too 
much,  and  which  had  not  been  verified 
by  so  exact  a  method  as  this."  It 
seem*,  however,  that  Mr.  Ramsden 
preferred  the  whole  circle  to  the  quad- 


rant, and  he  is  said  to  have  demon* 
strated  to  M.  de  Lalaude,  that  to  attain 
to  the  utmost  degree  of  precision  of 
which  observation  is  susceptible,  the 
quadrant  must  be  renounced  entirely. 
The  perfection  to  which  he  brought  his 
instruments  recommended  him  to  such 
constant  employment,  that,  although  he 
kept  sixty  men,  he  was  unable  to  exe- 
cute all  his  orders ;  and  persons  who 
succeeded  in  purchasing,  were  con- 
sidered fortunate.  He  sold  them,  how- 
ever, at  a  cheaper  rate  than  any  other 
artist  in  the  same  lin^,  in  London,  and 
was  enabled  to  leave  but  a  very  small 
fortune  behind  him.    His  intense  ap- 

Elication  to  business  at  length  injured 
is  health,  and  having  removed  to 
Brighton,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air, 
he  died  there,  on  the  5ih  of  November, 
1800. 

His  character  has  been  drawn  in  a 
very  high  strain  of  panegyric,  by  the 
Rev.  L.  Dutens,  at  tne  close  of  a  me- 
moir of  him  in  Aikin's  Biography.  He 
appears  to  have  been  above  the  middle 
sixe,  with  a  countenance  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  intelligence,  frank  and  cheer- 
ful in  manners,  and  full  of  humour, 
even  to  playfulness,  among  his  inti- 
mate friends.  His  chief  failing  appears 
to  have  been  a  fiKility  of  temper,  which 
induced  him  to  break  his  promises  to 
absent,  in  favour  of  present,  friends ;  a 
graver  defect  in  cnaracter  than  his 
eulogists  or  biographers  seam  to  have 
considered.  His  temperance,  simpli- 
city of  dress,  and  frugality,  might  have 
pomted  him  out  as  a  miser,  but  for  the 
total  heedlessness  of  expense  with  which 
he  pursued  any  new  idea  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  iiUlrunients,  and  his 
utter  indifference  to  all  views  of  pecu- 
niary profit  His  whole  life  was  de- 
voted to  his  business,  and  it  was  leas  in 
the  hours  of  relaxation  than  of  illness, 
that  he  found  time  to  make  himself 
completely  master  of  the  French  lan- 
gusge.  His  manual  dexteritv  was  on  a 
par  with  his  Scientific  knowledge ;  and 
It  is  said  that  he  could,  with  his  own 
hands,  have  be^in  and  finished  every 
single  part  of  his  moat  complicated  in- 
struments. Of  his  skill  in  astronomical 
meclianism  the  preceding  memoir  will 
have  furnished  sumdent  proof,  nor  need 
we,  perhaps,  add,  that  as  an  optician  he 
was  perfect ;  yet,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  writer  above-mentioned,  **  While 
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Europe,  in  every  corner,  repeated  his 
name  with  respect,  it  waa,  to  a  great 
portion  of  his  countrymen,  scarcely 
known,  but  as  that  of  a  very  idle  spec- 
tacle-maker ;  and  he  thus  worked  for 
ever^  foreign  nation  with  a  marked 
predilection  over  his  own  countrymen." 
When  he  occasionally  sent  for  a 
workman  to  sive  him  directions  con- 
cerning what  he  wished  to  have  done, 
he  first  shewed  the  recently  finished 
plan,  then  explained  the  different  parts 
of  it,  and  generally  concluded  by  say- 
ing, *<  Now  see,  man,  let  us  try  to  find 


&ult  with  it  i"  and  if  any  improvement 
appeared  to  be  feasible,  be  spared  no 
expense  to  effect  it.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  custom  of  Ramsden  to  retire, 
in  the  evening,  to  what  he  considered 
the  most  comfortable  corner  in  the  house, 
the  kitchen  fire-side,  and  there,  with 
his  drawing  implements,  on  the  table 
before  him,  a  cat  sitting  on  one  side, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  bread,  butter, 
and  a  small  mug  of  porter  placed  on 
the  other,  draw  some  plan  for  torming 
a  new  instrument,  or  for  the  improve- 
ment of  one  already  made. 


DANIEL  CHARLES  SOLANDER. 


This  distinguished  naturalist  was 
bom  in  the  province  of  Nordiand,  in 
Sweden,  where  his  father  was  minister, 
on  the  28ih  of  February,  1736.  He 
received  both  his  scholastic  and  me- 
dical education  at  Upsal,  at  the  uni- 
versity of  which  place,  he  appears  also 
to  have  taken  nis  doctors  degree. 
After  having  made  a  tour  to  Russia,  he 
was  advised,  by  Linnaeus,  whose  pupil 
he  hail  been,  to  vi:»it  England ;  and  he, 
accordingly,  set  out  for  that  country 
in  1760.  On  his  way  thither,  he  hap- 
pened to  go  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  a  friend  who 
formed  part  of  the  crew,  when  the 
vessel  was  suddenly  ordered  to  sail  to 
the  Canary  ibles  ;  a  circumstance  which 
protracted  the  period  of  his  arrival  in 
England  in  a  manner  he  had  little 
anticipated.  On  reaching  the  metro* 
polls,  he  presented  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, from  Linnaeus,  to  Mr.  Peter 
Collinson;  which  gentleman,  in  1762, 
recommended  him  to  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  as  a  person,  who 
had  made  natural  hi&torv  the  study  of 
his  life,  and  was  particulariv  qualified 
to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  tnat  part  of 
their  collection.  In  1764,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
and,  in  176.5,  one  of  the  assistants  to 
the  British  Museum,  in  the  department 
of  natural  history.  In  the  following 
year,  he  drew  up,  for  Mr.  Brander, 
the  scientific  description  of  his  Hamp- 
shire fosiili,  entitled  Fossilia  Han- 
ton  iensla,  &c 


In  1768,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph) 
Banks  proposed  to  Dr.  Solander  to 
accompany  him  and  the  celebrated 
Captain  Cook,  in  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  in  pursuit  of  discoveries  in  his 
favourite  science ;  and  permission  being 
granted  him,  by  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  to  retain  his  appoint- 
ment during  his  absence,  he  prepared 
to  depart.  **  Such  a  companion,  it  h 
observed,  in  the  introduction  to  Captiun 
Cook's  first  voya^,  **  Mr.  Banks  con- 
sidered an  acquisition  of  no  small  im- 
portance ;  and,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
the  event  abundantly  proved  that  he 
was  not  mistaken."  In  the  course  of 
this  voyage,  he  encountered  many 
dangers  in  his  ardour  for  botanical  dis- 
coveries, and,  in  particular,  during  his 
a.scent  of  a  mountain  in  Terra  del 
Fuego,  in  search  of  Alpine  plants ;  on 
which  occasion,  Mr.  Banks  and  himself 
were  near  losing  their  lives.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Dictionnaire  Historique,  the 
subiect  of  our  memoir  had  a  salary  of 
£wO  a-year  during  his  absence,  hot 
on  what  account  is  not  stated:  he  had 
no  public  appointment,  and  was  pro- 
bably indebted  to  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Banks  for  his  pecuniary  resources 
at  this  time.  In  1 773,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  under-librarians  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  continued  to  hold  this 
situation  till  his  death,  which  was 
brought  on  by  apoplexy,  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1782. 

In  testifying  to  the  merits  of 
Dr.    Solander    as    a    naturalist,     Dr, 


JAMES    WATT. 
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Pulteney  tpeakfl  of  hit  arrival  in  this 
country  as' an  era  of  importance  in  the 
progreM  of  botany,  and  at  a  great  help 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Linnssan 
system  in  England.  *'  His  name,"  he 
observesy  **  and  the  connexion  he  was 
known  to  bear,  as  the  &Yourite  pupil  of 
his  great  master,  had  of  themselves 
some  share  in  eidting  a  curiosity  which 
led  to  information;  while  his  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  scheme, 
enabled  him  to  explain  its  minutest 
parts,  and  elucidate  all  those  obscurities 
with  which,  on  a  superfidal  view,  it 
was  thought  to  be  enveloped.  I  add 
to  this,  that  the  urbanity  of  his  manners, 
and  his  readiness  to  afford  every  as- 
sistance in  his  power,  joined  to'  that 
clearness  and  energy  with  which  he 
effected  it,  not  only  brought  conriction 
of  its  excellence  to  those  who  were  in- 
cfined  to  receive  it,  but  conciliated  the 


minds,  and  dispelled  the  prejudices  of 
many  who  had  been  averse  towards  It." 
The  last  part  of  this  account  is  con- 
firmed by  the  statement  of  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  who  says  that,  to  a 
very  extensive  knowledge,  he  added  a 
mode  of  communication,  not  only  re- 
markable for  its  readiness,  but  for  so 
peculiar  a  modesty,  that  he  contrived 
almost  to  appear  to  receive  instruction 
when  be  was  bestowing  it  in  the  most 
ample  manner.  In  person,  he  was 
short,  iair,  and  fiit,  with  small  eyes, 
and  a  good-humoured  expression  of 
countenance.  The  only  publication 
known  of  his,  is  a  paper  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  entitled  Account 
of  the  Gardenia  (JasndMoiiUtJ,  tliough 
he  is  said  to  have  written  several  others. 
Linnseus  gave  the  name  of  Solandra  to 
a  genus  of  plants,  in  honour  of  his 
(fiend. 


JAMES  WATT. 


James  watt,  the  ton  of  a  mer- 
chant, was  bom  at  Greenock,  in  Scot- 
land, on  the  19th  of  January,  I7d6, 
He  received  the  first  part  of  his  educa- 
tion at  a  school  in  his  native  place,  and 
completed  it  at  home,  by  his  own  dili- 
gence. The  science  of  mechanics,  for 
which  he  afterwards  became  so  fiunous, 
fitrmed,  at  an  early  age,  his  fiivourite 
study ;  and,  in  conformity  with  his  de- 
taxe,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  eiffhteen, 
apprenticed  to  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment-maker, in  London.  The  bad 
state  of  his  health,  however,  which  had 
before  retarded  his  progress  at  school, 
compelled  him  to  return,  after  a  year's 
ftay  in  the  metropolis,  to  Scotland. 
This  was  all  the  instruction  he  ever  re- 
ceived in  the  business  for  which  he  was 
Intended,  yet  he  must  have  attained 
considerable  skill,  as,  in  1757,  he,  at 
the  recommendation  of  some  relations, 
commenced  the  practice  of  it,  at  Glas- 
gow, and  was  immediately  appointed 
mathematical  instrument-maker  to  the 
college.  He  continued  to  hold  this 
situation  till  1763,  when  he  married, 
left  his  apartmenu  in  the  university,  for 
a  house  in  the  town  of  Glasgow,  and 
eommenced  the  profession  of  a  general 


engineer.  He  soon  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation ;  and  in  making  surveys  and 
estimates  for  canals,  harbours,  bridges, 
and  other  public  works,  was  as  exten- 
sively emploved  in  his  own  country,  as 
Brindley  had  been  in  England. 

His  attention  to  the  employment  of 
steam,  as  a  mechanical  agent,  bad  been, 
in  the  first  instance,  excited  by  witness- 
ing some  experiments  of  his  friend  Mr. 
John  (afterwards  Dr.)  Robison,  and  he 
had  also  made  some  experiments  him- 
self with  a  view  of  ascertaining  Its  ex- 
pandve  force.  It  was  not,  however, 
tiU  1763-4  that  he  hepM  to  devote 
himself  seriously  to  the  investigation  of 
the  properties  of  steam,  and  to  ascer- 
tain those  results  upon  which  his  fame 
was  to  be  founded.  An  examinatioa  of 
Newcomen's  engine,  a  model  of  which 
had  been  sent  him  to  repair,  revived  all 
his  former  impressions  respecting  the 
radical  imperfections  of  the  atmospheric 
machine,  to  the  improvements  of  which 
he  now  ardently  devoted  himselC  One 
of  his  first  discoveries  was,  that  the 
rapidity  with  which  water  evaporates, 
depenos  simpler  upon  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  is  imbibed,  and  this  again 
on  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the 
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▼essel  conQuning  the  water,  exposed 
to  the  fire.  He  lucertmined  also  the 
quantity  of  coals  necessary  for  the 
evaporation  of  any  given  quantity  of 
water,  the  heat  at  which  it  boils  under 
various  pressures,  and  many  other  par- 
ticulars never  before  accurately  deter- 
mined. 

He  now  proceeded  to  attempt  a 
remedy  of  tne  two  grand  defects  of 
Newcomen's  engine — the  necessity  of 
cooling  the  cylinder  before  every  stroke 
of  the  piston,  by  the  water  injected  into 
it;  and  the  non-employment  of  the 
machine,  for  a  moving  power,  of  the 
expansive  force  of  the  steam.  On 
account  of  the  first  defect,  a  much 
more  powerful  application  of  heat,  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  requisite, 
was  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  again 
heating  the  cylinder,  when  it  was  to  be 
refilled  with  steam.  To  keep  this  veuel, 
therefore,  permanently  hot,  was  the 
grand  desideratum ;  and  Watt  at  length 
hit  upon  an  expedient  equally  simple 
and  successful.  His  plan  was  to  estab- 
lish a  communication,  bv  an  open  pipe, 
between  the  cylinder  and  another  vessel, 
the  consequence  of  which  would  be, 
that  when  the  steam  was  admitted  into 
the  former,  it  would  flow  into  the  latter, 
so  a«  to  fill  that  abo.  Supposing,  then, 
that  the  steam  should  here  only  be  con- 
densed, by  being  brought  into  contact 
with  cold  water,  or  any  other  conve- 
nient means,  a  vacuum  would  be  pro- 
duced, into  which,  as  a  vent,  more 
steam  would  immediately  rush  from 
the  cylinder;  this  steam  would  also 
be  condensed ;  and  so  the  process  would 
go  on,  till  all  the  steam  had  led  the 
cylinder,  and  a  perfect  vacuum  had 
been  efiPected  in  that  vessel,  without  so 
much  as  a  drop  of  cold  water  having 
touched  or  entered  it.  The  separate 
vessel  alone,  or  the  condenser,  would 
be  cooled  by  the  water  used  to  condense 
the  steam ;  which,  instead  of  being  an 
evil,  would  tend  to  quicken  and  pro- 
mote the  condensation.  Experiments 
fully  confirmed  Watt  in  these  views ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  not  onlv  a 
saving  of  three-fourths  of  the  fuel 
formerly  required  to  feed  the  engine, 
but  a  considerable  increase  of  its  powe?. 

In  overcoming  this  difficulty.  Watt 
was  conducted  to  another  improvement, 
which  efi*ected  the  complete  removal 
of  what    we    have    described    as  the 


second  radical  imperfection  of  Newco- 
men's engine,  namely,  its  non-employ- 
ment, for  a  moving  power,  or  the 
exnansive  force  of  the  steam.  The 
effectual  way,  it  occurred  to  him,  of 
preventing  any  air  from  escaping  into 
the  parts  of  the  cylinder  below  the 
piston,  would  be  to  dispense  with  tlie 
use  of  that  element  above  the  piston, 
and  to  substitute  there  likewise  the 
same  contrivance  as  below,  of  alternate 
steam  and  a  vacuum.  This  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  merely  opening  com- 
munications from  the  upper  part  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  boiler,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  condenser  on  the  other;  and 
forming  it,  at  the  same  time,  into  an 
air-tight  chamber,  by  means  of  a  cover, 
with  onlv  a  hole  in  it  to  admit  the  rod 
or  shank  of  the  piston,  which  might, 
besides,  without  impeding  its  freedom 
of  action,  be  padded  with  hemp,  the 
more  completely  to  exclude  the  air.  It 
was  so  contrived,  accordingly,  by  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  cocks,  and 
the  machinery  connected  with  them, 
that  while  there  was  a  vacuum  in  one 
end  of  the  cylinder,  there  should  be  an 
admission  of  steam  into  the  other ;  and 
the  steam  so  admitted  now  served,  not 
only  by  its  susceptibility  of  sudden  con- 
densation, to  create  the  vacuum,  but 
also,  by  its  expansive  force,  to  impel  the 
piston. 

These  were  the  principal  fundamental 
improvements  in  an  engine,  which  has 
since  been  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tion of  action  and  power,  as  to  form 
one  of  the  most  triumphant  eras  in  the 
history  of  human  ingenuity.  Instead 
of  entering  into  all  the  subsequent  con- 
trivances which  Watt  invented,  we 
cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  his  splendid 
success,  than  by  quoting  the  language  of 
a  recent  writer.  "  In  the  present  state 
of  the  engine,  it  appears  a  thing  almost 
endowed  with  intelligence.  It  regu- 
lates, with  perfect  accuracy  and  uni- 
formity, the  number  of  its  strokes  in  a 
given  time,  counting  or  recording  them, 
moreover,  to  tell  how  much  work  it  has 
done,  as  a  clock  records  the  beats  of  its 
pendulum  ;  it  regulates  the  quantity  of 
steam  admitted  to  work;  the  brisk- 
ness of  the  fire,  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  boiler ;  the  supply  of  coals  to  the 
fire  :  it  opens  and  shuts  ita  valves  with 
absolute  precision  as  to  time  and  man- 
ner; it  oils  its  joints;  it  takes  out  any 


ty  ■cddcDtall*  ai 
■tMHild  be  ncBoi 


whicb  i 


parti  wluch 

cwinotof  iuictfreciiry,  Ic  iri 
UmUoU  bt  ringing  a  brili  yet,  with 
all  IfacK  talenu  and  qualitla,  and  even 
*hcn  eienlng  the  power  or  lii  hundred 
honei,  it  ii  obedLent  (o  the  hand  of  a 
child  i  ita  ilinieni  i»  coal,  wond,  char- 
coal, or  oiher  conibuiiiblt  i  it  coniumei 


iginilly  well  made,  and 


dimatei,  and  will  ilo  woTJcoTany  kind; 

imiih.  ■  miller,  &c  &c;  and  a  imall 

poney,  may  be  leen  dragging  after  it, 
m  a  rail-road,  a  hundred  tuna  of  mer- 
Jiandiae,Dr  a  regiment  of  wldleri,  with 
greater  »pred  than  that  of  our  fleetnl 
machct.  It  it  Ibt  Icin^  of  machinci; 
uid  a  permanent  rcalinuoa  of  the  genii 
)f  eailem  (able,  wbau  lupemalural 
I  the  cum- 


Watt  had,  however,  another  difficulty 
Id  •unnoaol ;  Ihai  of  bringing  hit  in- 
(cntion  loiopninice.    Har 

lo  Dr.  Roebi 


Ha.ing  no  j 


coDienied  to  do,  on  having  two-Ihirdi 
of  the  proBti  made  over  lo  him.  A 
paKnt    wai    acoordingly    obtained    in 

bDllhefBiluteorUi.  Roebui^  thwarted 

ject  of  our  memwr  returned  to  hi< 
buaineu  ofa  civil  engineer.  At  length, 
in  1774,  a  piopoal  wu  made  lo  him, 


hardwan 
Dr.  Roet 


which  he  added  Mvcial  nei 
entt  to  the  mechaniam  of  hi 
n  particular,  he  exerted  bim 


The  intendnn  of    Wait    wai    fully 

ms,  he  vu  eleciEd  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  :  in  180(1,  LI..D.,  by  the 
Univenily  ol  Gtatgow  ;  and,  In  idOB,  > 


hai  been  truly  aaid  of  thii  machine, 

Lk,i>a>  nothing  toil.    It  can  engrave 
Kil,  and  cniin  mnaao  of  obduimle 


muiiin,  and  forge  anchon ;  cut  it' 
ribanda,  and  impel  loaded  veuels 
the  nuy  of  ib«  wind)  and  the  wi 


THOUAS    MARTYN. 


Thomas,  wm  et  the  emiortit  bo- 
laniol  prolituoi,  John  Maityn,  waj 
bom  11  ChelKB,  in  1736.  At  the  age 
of  Ave  yraia  and  a  half,  he  fint  wfnt  to 
•cbool  with  llr.  Rolbery,  with  whom 
he  continued  liU  -MrenieeD,  when  he 
wa*  tnlcrad  a  iludent  of  Emmanuel 
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compelled  to  tequettrmte  some  of  the 
fellowships,  in  order  to  procure  funds 
for  repairing  the  college.  As  such  he 
graduated  M.  A.  in  1759,  and,  about 
tlie  same  time,  he  was  ordained.  On  his 
father  resigning  the  botanical  chair,  in 
1761,  though  powerful  interest  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Smith,  president  of  the  Linnsean  So- 
dety,  the  university  appointed  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  to  the  vacancy. 
Upon  his  election,  he  showed  his  good 
sense,  by  deviating  from  the  common 
coarse,  and  announcing  a  course  of 
Dublic  lectures,  in  English,  instead  of 
Latin.  They  were  received  with  great 
applause,  and  he  further  distinguished 
himself  by  voluntarihr  adding  to  his 
duties,  illustrations  of  the  animal  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  as  far  as  they  were 
connected  with  botanical  science.  His 
conduct  and  abilities  gave  so  much 
satis&ction  to  government,  that  they 
allowed  him  iClOO  a-year  salary,  on 
condition  that  a  course  of  lectures 
should  be  delivered  annuallv  :  and,  on 
the  accession  to  office  of  Nir.  Pitt,  the 
salary  was  raised  to  iC200,  the  office 
made  a  patent  one,  and  Martyn  ap- 
pointed the  first  regius  professor.  In 
the  interim,  in  1763,  he  published  his 
Plantse  Cantabrigienses,  which  grow 
wild  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  dis- 
posed according  to  the  system  of  Lin- 
nseus.  This  was  followed  by  his 
Herbationes  Cantabrigienses,  or  direc- 
tions to  the  places  where  the  foregoing 
may  be  found,  comprehended  in  three 
botanical  excursions;  to  which  were 
added,  lists  of  the  more  rare  plants 
growing  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
Wales;  and  a  snort  account  of  Dr. 
Walker's  donation  to  the  Botanic 
Garden,  at  Cambridge,  the  first  one  there 
founded.  In  1764,  he  succeeded  the  late 
Dr.  Elliston,  as  tutor  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College;  and, in  the  same  year, he  served 
the  university  office  of  proctor.  In  1766, 
he  graduated  B.  D. ;  and,  in  1771,  ap- 
peared  his  Catalogus  Horti  Botanici 
Cantabrigiensis ;  to  the  second  edition 
of  which,  he  added  his  Botanical  Lee- 
tares.  He  had  previously  undertaken, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Lettice,  to 
translate,  from  the  Italian,  The  Account 
of  the  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum ;  and 
the  first  volume  was  published  in  1773, 
containing  the  pictures :  but  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  the  original,  by  order 


of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  want  of 
encouragement  at  home,  put  an  end  to 
the  farther  progress  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Martyn,  about  this  time,  came  into 
possession  of  the  family  living  of  Lud- 
gershall,  in  Wiltshire ;  and,  in  1776,  was 

J  resented,  by  one  oi  his  pupils,  Sir 
ohn  Borlase  Warren,  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Little  Marlow,  in  the  same 
county.  Another  of  his  pupils  was 
Mr.  Hartopp  Wigley,  of  Leicestershire, 
with  whom  he  travelled  through  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  from  which 
ori^nated  his  Sketch  or  a  Tour  through 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy,  in  three 
separate  publications.  In  the  interval, 
he  printed,  in  1775,  Elements  of  Natural 
History;  and,  in  1785,  Roasseaa't 
Letters  on  the  Elements  of  Botany, 
translated  from  the  French;  of  this 
a  second  edition  appeared^in  1787,  in 
which  year  he  was  preferred  to  the 
living  of  Edgeware,  by  the  Earl  of 
Coventry.  After  his  return  from 
abroad,  he  resided  on  his  living  at 
Little  Marlow  for  about  three  years; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  he 
removed  to  London,  on  accepting  the 
office  of  honorary  secretary  to  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Naval 
Architecture. 

In  1793,  appeared  his  Langnagt  of 
Botany,  a  dictionary  of  the  terms  made 
use  of  in  that  science,  of  which  a  quarto 
edition  was  printed  in  1807.  This  was 
followed  by  his  Flora  Rustica,  in  four 
volumes,  octavo ;  Description  of  the 
Hsemanthus  Multifloe;  and,  lastly,  by 
his  edition  of  Miller's  celebrated  Gar* 
dener's  and  Botanist's  Dictionary,  whidi 
he  dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
This  was  his  greatest  work,  in  con- 
nexion with  his  favourite  science,  and 
to  which  he  added  a  complete  ennme- 
ration  and  designation  of  all  plants 
hitherto  known,  with  their  generic  and 
specific  characters,  places  of  growth, 
times  of  flowering,  and  uses,  both  me- 
dicinal and  economical.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  four  folio  volumes,  the  first  of 
which  was  finished  in  1803,  and  the 
last  in  1807.  In  1818,  he  removed  to 
the  rectory  of  Pertenhall,  in  Bedford- 
shire, to  which  he  was  preferred  by 
one  of  his  relatives ;  and  he  continued 
to  reside  there  till  his  death,  which  to<^ 
place  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1825.  He 
left  one  son,  a  Moravian  minister,  by 
the  sister  of  the  master  of  his  college 


Dr.  WltHiin  Elliiton,  ■faon  be  b*d 
■ttrrtnl  about  17TI.  He  ni  ■  man  of 
leuDing.  eUllty,  and  lingular  petietin; 
•ad  il  «u  lo  ihe  gnai  regret  of  the 
meniben  of  ihe  Univenli*  of  Cam- 
bridge, that  ihii  boiinical  patriareli 
yit»  for  a  long  period  prevented  lec- 
(Dring  bf  the  Infinnitiei  of  age.  Aa 
k  preacher,  he  «ai  dlitingultned  by 


CHARLES 

Charles  HUTTON,  the  jroungett 

NcwcattlE-upan-TynE,  on  the  Hih  of 
Augiut,    nS7.      Having    received    an 


•eifled  him  from  following  Ihe  occu- 
puion  of  hit  brothers  in  the  minei,  he 
wat  kept  at  the  village  uhool  of  Ben- 
well,  umil  be  wat  able  to  read  and 
ily  Kubiequent  education 


evening  tchiwl,  kept  by  Mr.  Jamet,  for 
Ihe  pnipoie  of  advancing  hii  knowledge 
in  ntatncmalic*,  fur  xluch  idence  Ee 
hid  manihsted  an  early  predilection. 
Un  the  retirement  of  bolh  lili  itutruc- 
lora  from  their  leipective  tchooli,  he, 
luccMMvelj,  occupied  their  dtuadont  { 
but,  allhoai;h  he  had  many  pupili  at 


I,  of  which  he  be- 
c  ■  member,  a*  to 


number  of  bit  pupila  npidly  in- 


The 

future ~Loi^  Eliion,'  »ho,  in  ■  leti 
OcaoBlHultan.theunoflbeaubji 

of  your  nneiable  (ilbec'a  Initnunioni, 
and  that  beneAi  I  regard  aj  one  of  tbe 

many  bleuinga  I  have  enjoyed  in  life." 


lililyyea: 


tannian  nature,  and  eomprebeniive 
•criptural  leamine.  He  contributed 
Obaervationa  nn  the  Langnage  of  Bo- 
tany, to  the  Trantactioni  oflhe  Linnaan 

and  beiidei  the  norki  already  men^ 
lioned,  publiihed  The  Eneliih  Con- 
naiiaear.  and  an  edliion  of  bit  Ikiher'i 
DliBcrlailon  on  the  iGneid,  Kith  a  life 
of  the  author. 


knowledge, 
publiibed  a 

In  the  iwne  year,  he  made  hia  firtt 
appeannce  in  The  Ladiea'  Diary;  a 
work  with  which  be  reOMined  con- 
nected ai  conifibulor, »  editor,  for  6flv- 
•llyean. 

Ill  1770,  be  publiahed,  by  iuburip- 
tion,  in  llfty  tiipenny  number*,  quarto, 

by  ftt  tbe  brit  eiisting  work  on  the 
nibject,  and  wai,  at  the  lime  of  ita  pub- 
Ucatian,  a  deiideialum  In  the  icience. 
He  waa  engaged,  during  the  lame  year, 
by  the  corporatjon  of  Newcolle,  to 
make  a  lurvey  of  the  town,  which  waa 
eiecuicd  wiib  great  akill  and  accuracy. 
The  fall  of  Ihe  Ncwcaille  bridge  and 
othera,  by  tbe  great  flood,  in  November, 
17T1,   drew  llutlon'i  attention  to  the 

the  Dime  year,  'be  publbhtd  The  Prin- 
dplea  of  Bridgea,  contwnlng  tbe  malbe- 
malicaldemonatrationiof  the  propertiea 
oflhe  arrhe*,  the  ibickneMof  the  piera, 
Ihe  forceof  the  water  againil  them,  &c.; 
together  with  practical  obiervatiDnB  and 
diircUona  drawn  from  the  whole.  Of 
thli  work,  which  laid  the  foandallon  of 
hla  folure  fame,  and  became  a  itandard 

publiihtd,  a  few  yeara  ago,  in  conie- 
ouenct  of  the  proieclion  of  a  new  Lon- 
don bridge ;  and  the  doctor,  in  rtference 
to  a  letter  receiied    from   the  bridge 


Royal  Military  Acadeir 
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£»tion  of  A  friend,  travelled  to  London, 
r  the  purpose  of  entering  himself  m 
candidate  for  the  situation,  which  tlie 
Marquess  Townshend  had  determined 
to  bestow  on  the  individual  who  should 
api>ear  most  fit  for  it,  at  a  public  ex- 
amination. On  this  occasion,  says  Dr. 
Gregory,  one  of  his  bi(^raphers,  he 
bore  away  the  prize  from  no  less  than 
ten  competitors,  and  received,  at  his 
temporary  lodgings,  the  notice  of  his 
appointment  from  the  master* general  of 
the  ordnance,  who  had  never  before  so 
much  as  heard  hb  name.  He  received  his 
appointment  on  the  24th  ofMav,  1773; 
was  soon  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  ;  and,  about  the  same 
time,  became  editor  to  all  the  almanacks 
published  in  England,  except  The  Gen- 
tleman's  Diary  and  Poor  Robin.  In 
1776,  he  published,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  a  paper  relative  to  A  New 
Method  of  finding  Simple  and  Qm'ckly 
Converging  Series ;  and,  in  1778,  ano- 
ther on  the  Force  of  Exploded  Gun- 
powder, and  the  Velocities  of  Cannon 
Balls,  which  was  rewarded  with  the  Cop- 
ley gold  medal,  and  gained  him  much 
di»tinction,  both  at  home  and  abroaa 
In  1779,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Edinburgh;  and,  about  the  same  period, 
he  was  appointed  foreign  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Society  ;  to  the  Transactions 
of  which  he  shortly  afterwards  commu- 
nicated An  Account  of  the  Calculations 
made  from  the  Survey  and  Measures, 
taken  at  Mount  Scliehallien,  in  Perth- 
shire, in  order  to  ascertain  the  mean 
Density  of  the  Earth.  His  last  paper 
written  for  the  Society  was  in  1783, 
entitled  A  Project  for  a  New  Division 
of  the  Quadrant.  In  1784,  he  seceded 
from  that  body,  together  with  Dr. 
Horsley  and  others,  m  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

in  1785,  he  published  his  Mathema- 
tical Tables,  with  a  preface,  containing 
an  original  and  valuable  historv  of  the 
subject,  a  work  which  has  reacliied  five 
editions ;  and,  in  tlie  two  following 
years,  he  brought  out  his  Tracts  on 
Mathematical  Subjects,  and  Conic  Sec- 
tions, for  the  use  of  the  academy  at 
Woolwich.  The  latter  was  so  liighlv 
approved  of  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
then  master- general  of  tiie  ordnance, 
that  he  took  occasion  to  present  the 
doctor  at  court  to  his  majesty.   In  1795 


1 


he  pubHahed  A  Matbcmatical  and  Phi- 
losophical DictioDarT,  in  two  volumes, 
quarto;  which  was  followed  by  A  Course 
of  Mathematics,  and  a  translation,  with 
notes,  of  Osanam's  Philosophical  Re- 
creations. From  1803  to  1809,  he  waa 
engaged,  in  conjunction  with  Drs.  Shtpr 
and  Pearson,  in  completing  An  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Philosopnical  Transactions* 
which  was  published  in  eighteen  thick 
quarto  volumes.  The  doctor  received, 
for  his  share  of  the  labour,  i£6,000,  and 
the  publishers  lost  by  the  work  nearly 
double  that  sum.  In  1807,  he  resigned 
his  professorship,  and  was  assigned  a 
pension  of  i£500  per  annum.  In  re- 
tirement he  carried  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  English  philoso- 
sophers,  and  with  Laplace,  and  other 
eminent  foreign  mathematicians.  He 
was  also  long  and  usetuUy  employed  in 
bringing  out  new  and  improved  editions 
of  his  works ;  and,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  he  accomplished  a  laborious  cor- 
rection of  the  computations  in  Mr. 
Henry  Cavendish's  papers,  on  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth.  Although  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
continual  ill  health,  he  retained  his 
cheerfulness  and  faculties  to  the  last, 
and  was  often  heard  to  declare,  during 
the  last  twelvemonth  of  his  Ufe,  that  it 
was  the  happiest  he  had  ever  expe- 
rienced. He  died  on  the  27th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1823,  leaving  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  by  the  first  of  his  wives,  who 
was  a  dress-maker,  and  his  own  cousin. 
Dr.  Hutton's  scientific  attainments 
were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  were 
accompanied  no  less  by  a  desire  of  ac- 

?uiring,  than  of  conveying,  instruction, 
n  private  life  he  possessed  many 
amiable  feelings,  and  performed  many 
benevolent  actions ;  although  he  is 
charged  with  an  over-fondness  for 
money,  and  with  having  lived  in  a  man- 
ner more  consonant  to  the  dictates  of 
passion,  than  of  morality.  After  the 
violent  temper  of  his  first  wife  had  in  - 
duced  him  to  leave  her,  he  formed  a 
connexion  with  two  other  women,  ihe 
last  .of  whom  became  his  second  wife. 
Few  men,  whose  success  in  life  has 
been  dependent  upon  their  talents  and 
industry,  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  Dr.  Hutton.  At  one  period,  he 
possessed  iS60,000.  His  works  brought 
nim  in  large  sums ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  sale  of  them  was  much 


■  I&   WILLIAM   BX 


bdUUHd  by  hli  poHoring  the  editor- 
•faip  or  The  Lidio'  Diiry  :  it  being  ■ 
pfKtice  with  ■  cUiu  of  »nlribulor>  to 


ulon 


doctoT*!    Irealisei:    ui  »ffrOB . 

pMCd  to  forgive.  He  msde,  lillerly, 
MDie  InJudlciBui  intMtmenli  in  bridge 
Cdiopuiiei,  which  cauitd  a  coniidtr- 

(Onnec    property.       Coniidering    the 

uiaintd,  be  certainly  did  not  make 
thai  liberal  diilribution  ot  hit  money 
which  might  hive  been  expected  ^  but 
the  fullowing  inecdoia,  related  by  hit 
biographer,  Ur.  Olinlhiu  GrEgory, 
nifflcienily  provei  the  generoiity  of 
hu  heiit,  if  not  of  bi>  hand  :— "  On 
paying  him  one  of  my  periodical  viiiti, 


■   yean  uo,  I   found   him 

I  letter,  the  lean  trickling 
cheekL  •  Bead  thii,'  uid  he, 
>e  letier  into  my  hand.  It 
the  wife  of  a  country  lehool- 


miifortunH.  he   had  b 

penury,  and  had  Juit  been  hurried  off 
to  gaol,  whilst  the  sheriff",  offlcira  had 

hrr  children  wiihoul  a  t 
you  rely  upon  thli  italcn 
'  Yei,'  uid  he)  '  I  hai 
from  tnolher  quarter,  n 


nit'Iaiked. 


lU  II 


•Then 


_^_  '"^r" 

'ho  call)  upon  me  to-day ;  then  U 
lake  up  the  lum  twenty  guineas,  ant 
cad  it  off  by  thii  night's  post.' " 


SIR  WiLLIAit 

This  eminent  utronomer,  the  ton  of 
I  muiidan,  of  Hanorei,  was  bom  there 
on  the  ISth  of  November,  ITSS.  He 
wai  brought  up  to  bit  folhtr'i  profet- 

tered  the  band  of  the  Hanoieriin 
guards,  wiili  a  detachment  of  which  he 
■England,  about  the  year  1I5T. 


HERSCHEL. 


hop._of 


■  Piuliirp  ''i' 


metltpoii.  i, 

many  difficultiea.     The 

fae  gave   in  music  gained  him  but  a 

1765,  when  a  gentleman,  wt       '    '     * 


It  Halifax. 


i  him  the  i 


I  the  follow. 


musical  engage- 
LI  pnvBie  ana  public  conceitt, 
to  him  a  fair  prospect  of  (or- 

nge,  however,  took  place  in  the 

it  Ihoughu  aliogelhrr  fiom  hii 


Dr.  Robert  Smith's  celebrated  Treiliie 
in  Harmonica.  Pindins  that  he  couM 
lOt  properly  undetttand  it  without  a 
mowledge  of  loathematict,  he  applied 
timielf  to  the  ttudy   of  that  science 


all  hii  leisure  b 
are  told,  after  a 
of  fourteen  or  lii 


'ay  of  rctaiation.      He  wi 


Hating  liewed  thi 

feet  Oregorian  telescope, 


in  the  diS^r- 

lint  that  he 

«y  and  optica. 

rent  with  a  iwo- 

',  which  he  bad 

.    lueli  inlernted 


The  price, 
however,  being  more  tban  he  could 
afford,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  con- 
He  succeeded  i  a  flie-feet  Newtonian 
reflector,  which  he  completed  in  ITI4, 
■as  the  commencement  of  that  briUlant 
serin  of  ditcareriet  and  ImproiemcnU 
which  he  afierwardi  effected! 
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He  now  became  to  much  attached 
to  his  new  pursuits,  that  he  began 
gradually  to  decline  pupils  and  profes- 
sional engagements.  In  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  he  produced  telescopes 
of  seven,  ten,  and  even  twenty  feet  focal 
distance,  ills  perseverance  in  making 
the  mirrors  was  astonishing ;  he  would 
work  at  one  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  without  quitting  it,  not  even  lift- 
ing his  hand  to  take  his  food,  which  was 
gut  into  his  mouth,  on  these  occasions, 
y  his  sister.  It  was  more  by  natural 
tact  than  rule  that  he  gave  them  their 
proper  shape ;  and  he  would  reject  one 
after  the  other,  after  having  completed 
them,  if  they  did  not  ouite  suit  his  ideas. 
For  his  seven-feet  reflector,  he  is  said  to 
have  finished  and  tried  no  less  than  two 
hundred  mirrors,  before  he  found  one 
that  satisfied  him. 

Herschel  had  been  engaged  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half  in  making  a  regular 
survey  of  the  heavens,  when,  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th  of  March,  1781,  he 
discovered,  among  other  stars,  one  of 
unusually  steady  radiance.  Continuing 
to  watch  it,  he  found,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours,  a  perceptible  change  in  its 
position ;  and,  after  having  repeated  his 
observations  for  some  nights,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  hitherto 
undiscovered  planet  Dr.  Masklelyne, 
when  informea  of  it,  imagined  it  to  be 
nothing  else  than  a  comet,  but  further 
investigation  completely  dissipated  this 
error,  and  establuhed  the  opinion  of 
the  subject  of  our  memoir.     The  new 

Slanet  was  called  after  him,  Georgium 
idus ;  though  Herschel,  or  Uranus,  is 
the  name  usually  applied  to  it  by  con- 
tinental astronomers.  "  Subsequent  ob- 
servations,*' says  one  of  his  bio^aphers, 
"made  ch^fly  by  Herschel  himselt,  have 
ascertained  manv  particulars  respecting 
it,  some  of  which  are  well  calculated  to 
fill  us  with  astonishment  at  the  powers 
of  the  sublime  science  which  can  wing 
its  way  so  far  into  the  immensity  of 
space,  and  bring  us  back  information 
so  precise  and  various.     In  the  first 

Elace,  the  diameter  ^f  this  new  globe 
as  been  found  to  be  nearly  four  and  a 
half  times  larger  than  that  of  our  own. 
Its  size  alt(^ether  is  about  eighty  times 
tliat  of  our  earth.  Its  year  is  as  long 
as  eighty-three  of  ours.  Its  distance 
from  Uie  sun  is  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
millions  of  miles,  or  more  than  nine- 


teen cimca  that  of  the  cartlu  Its  dtuitir, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  earth,  » 
nearly  as  twenty-two  to  one  hundred; 
so  that  iu  entire  weight  is  noC  fkx  from 
eighteen  timet  that  of  our  planet. 
Finally,  the  force  of  gravitation  near  its 
surface  is  such,  that  falling  bodies  de- 
scend only  through  fourteen  feet  during 
the  first  second,  instead  of  thirty-two 
feet,  as  with  us.  Herschel  afterwards 
discovered,  successively,  no  fewer  than 
six  satellites,  or  moons,  belonging  u> 
his  new  planet.** 

The  discovery  of  the  Georgium  Sidus 
made  Herschel's  name  universally 
known,  and  he  was  rewarded,  bv  the 
king,  with  a  pension  of  £300  per 
annum.  This  enabled  him  to  give  up 
his  engagements  at  Bath,  and  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  science,  for  which 
purpose  he  removed  to  Slough,  near 
Windsor.  In  1783,  he  discovered  a 
volcanic  mountain  in  the  moon ;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  hb  &mous  telescope  of 
forty  feet  long,  which  he  completed  for 
the  kin^  in  1789,  two  others  were 
plunly  distinguished,  emitting  fire  from 
their  summits.  In  the  same  year,  he 
discovered  a  new  satellite  of  Saturn, 
being  the  sixth  that  had  been  observed 
attendant  upon  that  planet,  and  a 
seventh  was  subsequently  detected  by 
the  same  instrument.  In  1802,  he  laid 
before  the  Royal  Society  a  catalogue  of 
five  thousand  new  nebulse,  nebulous 
stars,  planetary  nebulse,  and  clusters  of 
stars,  which  he  had  discovered.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, the  result  of  his  observations 
(in  which  he  is  sadd  to  have  been 
assisted  by  his  sister  Caroline),  till  1816, 
in  which  year  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Guelphic  order,  having  been 
previously  created  LL.  D.  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  He  continued  to 
pursue  his  astronomical  researches  till 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Slough,  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  1822. 

A  more  in^nfous,  profound,  and 
original  cultivator  of  astronomical 
science  than  Herschel,  has  seldom  ap- 
peared.  The  ardour  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  it,  has  certainly 
never  been  exceeded.  He  is  said,  for 
many  years,  never  to  have  been  in  bed 
at  any  hour  during  which  the  stars 
were  visible,  and  to  have  made  all  his 
observations  in  the  open  air,  whatever 
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anitnicled  by  Ur.  J.  Hencbel,  the 
•on  of  the  lubject  of  our  oemoiri 
aiid  aearcely  leu  eminent.  Indeed, 
HetKhel  hinuelf  ii  Mid  lo  have 
uiiintitely  been  of  opinion,  that  no 
telCKope  could  lurpua,  in  magni^ing 
power,  one  of  from  twenty  to  twanty- 
ihree  feel  in   Length.      Lalande,    the 

tinuation  of  Moniucia'i  UUtoty  of  the 
HaUtcmulo,  that  he  wai  infnriiied,  by 
George  the  Third,  ihu  it  waa  ■!  hb 
deiire  that  Flenchel  wi*  induced  lo 
make  the  telcKope,  at  Slough,  of  the 
citraurdinary  length  he  did;  biaown 
with  being  that  it  ahouid  not  ba  more 
than  thirty  feet  long. 
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KobiaoD,  though  well  acquainted  with 
the  made)  of  algebra,  toun  tiegan  to 
Drefct  to  theni  the  more  accniate, 
tehentiTe,  metbod  of 
Lt  geoineliTi  aaiignlng,  aa  hla 
nuon,  that  In  the  longeat  demonilra- 
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though  li 


the  dau  in  (D  algebraic  form.  Itthould 
be  Dbierved,  howeier,  that  he  acknow- 
ledged to  haie  adopted  thii  mode  of 
loluiion,  only  becaiiae  he  could  not 
■olre  il  in  ibe  manner  required  of  the 


interfering  with  h 


^ight  apply  hii 


mathemitial  knowledge.  He  ri 
quiihrd  ail  tbovgtati  of  a  clerical 
not,  Uf )  hli  UogTapher,  out  of  any  icep- 
lii-iim  concerning  the  truth  of  Chtu- 
danily,  nor  because  he  did  not  enter- 
tain Jutt  notioni  of  the  jmoorlanca  ol 
ttieological  knowledge,  but  becauae  hi* 
inquirlei  had  led  him  to  be  diaialiiBed 
with  aome  teneu  in  the  Btabluhed 
creed,  and  he  wai  too  honeit  to  lob- 
tetibe  what  he  could  not  believe. 

In  Kit,  Ur.  SoblUD  gtadoated 
H .  A.  i  and,  in  I7S7,  upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Dick,  )un.,  who  had  been  hia 
■alher*!  aadiunt  In  the  prorenoiahip  of 
natural  philoaophy,  the  tnhject  of  our 
memoir  oSkred  himielf  aa  a  lenipanTy 
eoadjulor  lo  the  profeaaor.  He  wai 
•Irongly  recommended,  aa  a  flt  penon 
to  flit  thli  litualloo,  by  the  celebrated 
Adam  Smith ;  but  the  ptolenoc  thought 
young  tor  the  {Jace.  Id  de- 
ili  aerricea,  however,  he  ex- 
sn  of  hli  abiliilea. 
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and  shortly  mfter  joined  with  Dr.  Sim- 
son,  in  recommending  him  to  Dr.  Blair, 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  whom  they 
understood  to  be  in  quest  of  a  young 
man  to  accompany  Edward,  Duke  of 
York,  to  sea,  in  the  capacity  of  his 
mathematical  tutor.  With  a  view  of 
obtaining  this  situation,  Mr.  Robison 
went  to  London,  in  1758;  but  was 
much  disappointed  and  disconcerted, 
on  his  arrival,  to  tind  that  his  hopes 
were  built  "  upon  no  other  foundadon 
than  some  vague  scheme  of  Dr.  Blair's, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Duke  of 
York  should  ROto  sea  during  the  ensuing 
summer."  Instead,  however,  of  re- 
turning to  Glasgow,  he  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  going  to  sea,  as  mathe- 
matical tutor  to  the  duke's  intended 
companion,  Mr.  Knowles,  the  eldest 
son  of  Admiral  Knowles,  with  whom 
he  embarked  for  Quebec,  on  board  the 
Neptune,  of  ninety  guns.  In  the  course 
of  the  voyage,  Mr.  Knowles  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  on  board  the  Royal 
William,  into  which  ship  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Robiion,  who,  at 
his  own  request,  was  rated  midshipman. 
In  this  ship,  he  used  to  say,  he  had 
spent  the  three  happiest  years  of  his 
life ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  acquired 
that  knowledge  of  the  art  of  seaman- 
ship, which  he  has  displayed,  in  the 
article  drawn  up  by  him  on  the  subject, 
in  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  \\  liile 
in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  he  noticed  a 
connexion  between  the  aurora  borealis 
and  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
an  account  of  which  was  afterwards 
inserted  In  some  of  the  London  news- 
papers, with  an  invitation  to  navigators 
to  pay  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
communicate  their  observations  to  the 
Royal  Society.  "An  anecdote  which 
Mr.  Robison  used  to  tell,"  says  Mr. 
Playfair,  "  deserves  well  to  be  men- 
tioned:— He  happened  to  be  on  duty  in 
the  boat  in  which  General  Wolfe  went 
to  visit  some  of  their  posts  the  night 
before  the  battle,  which  was  expected 
to  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  tlie  cam- 
paign. The  evening  was  fine,  and  tiie 
scene,  considering  the  work  they  were 
engaged  in,  and  the  morning  to  which 
they  were  looking  forward,  Sufficiently 
impressive.  As  they  rowed  along,  the 
general,  with  much  feeling,  repeated 
nearly  the  whole  of  Gray's  Elegy 
(which  had  appeared  n)t  long  before,  I 


and  was  yet  but  little  known)  to 
officer,  who  sat  with  him  in  the  ttern 
of  the  boat ;  adding,  as  he  concluded, 
that  he  would  prefer  being  the  author 
of  that  poem,  to  the  glorv  of  beating 
the  French  to-morrow.*'  On  the  mor- 
row, the  general  lost  his  life. 

Mr.  Robison  saw  much  active  ser- 
vice, both  on  land  and  sea,  during  the 
siege  of  Quebec,  and  he  was  alto  em- 
ployed in  taking  surveys  of  different 
parts  of  the  river.  After  the  surrender 
of  the  city,  he  sailed  with  his  pupil,  in 
the  Royal  William,  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  the  chief  part  of  which  time 
was  passed  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Portuj^. 
Lieutenant  Knowles  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  commander  of  the 
Peregrine  bloop-of-war,  in  which  ship 
Mr.  Kobison  remained  with  him  until 
1762.  In  that  year  he  was  engaged, 
by  Lord  Anson,  then  at  tlie  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  with  a  promise  of  future 
preferment,  to  proceed  to  Jamaica,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  Harrison's  time- 
keeper. Having  performed  the  object 
of  his  voyage,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  news,  equally  distressing  and  un- 

Kropitious,  awaited  him.  Intelligence 
adf  been  received  of  the  loss  of  the 
Peregrine,  together  with  that  of  Captain 
Knowles,  and  the  whole  crew ;  Lord 
Anson  was  dead,  and  peace  seemed  to 
be  at  no  great  distance :  thus  putting 
sui  end  to  all  his  hopes  of  immediate 
advancement  in  the  navy.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  determined  upon  re- 
turning to  Glasgow,  whither  Admiral 
(then  Sir  Charles)  Knowles,  s  lou  after- 
wards sent  his  remaining  son,  to  be 
placed  under  his  care.  Mr.  Ilobison 
resumed    his  academical  studies   with 

f^reat  assiduity  ;  so  thar,  in  a  short  time, 
i.e  had  not  only  considerably  improved 
himself  in  mathematics  and  philosophy, 
but  also  made  himself  acquainted  with 
astronomy,  civil  law,  and  chemistry. 
This  last  he  studied  under  Dr.  Black, 
and  with  such  success,  that  when  that 
eminent  professor  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  1767,  the  senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  appointed  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir  to  succeed  him  as 
lecturer;  of  this  office  he  continued  to 
perform  the  duties  for  three  years,  and 
m  such  a  manner  as  to  extenil  both  his 
own  reputation  and  that  of  the  uui  ver- 
ity. 
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the  following  Jtat,  be  receiTed  the  tame 
degree  from  the  UwTersity  of  Glasgow. 
In  1800,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
foreign  member  of  the  Imperial  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Black.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  January,  1805. 

In  person,  Dr.  Robison  was  consider- 
ably above  the  middle  stature  ;  he  had 
uncommonly  handsome  features,  a  phi- 
fiognomy  nohle  and  dignified,  but  sub- 
dued by  a  tenderness  of  expression, 
characterising  the  usual  benevolence  of 
his  nature,  and  deepened  with  a  tinge 
of  sorrow,  which  hu  countenance  had 
gradually  derived  from  his  bodily  in- 
firmities. His  manners  were  elegant, 
and  his  powers  of  conversation  con- 
siderable; and  from  his  having  miied 
much  with  the  world  before  he  began 
to  write,  his  works  partook  a  little  of  tlie 
ease  and  fluency,  and  diffuseness  of 
conversational  language. 

After  his  death.  Professor  Playfair 
undertook  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  the  subject  of  our 
memoir,  but  could  only  find  time  to 
perform  the  biographical  part  of  his  un- 
dertaking ;  and  the  editing  of  Dr.  Robi- 
son*s  works,  in  consequence,  devolved 
upon  Dr.  Brewster.  The  separate  publi- 
cations of  Dr.  Robison  are,  a  treatise  in 
support  of  the  ministerial  politics  of  the 
day,  entitled  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy 
against  all  the  Religions  and  Govern- 
ments of  Europe,  carried  on  in  the  Secret 
Meetings  of  Freemasons,  Illuminati, 
and  Reading  Societies,  &c. ;  Elements 
of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  and  Dr. 
Black's  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  with  valuable  notes  of  his 
own.  In  the  first  work,  which  went 
through  four  editions  in  two  years,  he 
attempts  to  show  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  the  foreign  lodges 
of  freemasons ;  and  adduces,  in  support 
of  the  supposed  fact,  the  statements 
and  allegations  of  several  French  and 
German  writers.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, he  would,  in  all  probability,  not 
have  implicitly  admitted,  had  not  his 
mind  been  powerfully  influenced  at  the 
time  bv  credulity,  terror,  or  that  depres- 
sion or  spirits  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded.  A  copy  of  his  edition  of  Dr. 
Black's  Elemenu  was  sent  by  him  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  return  for 
which  that  monarch  presented  him  with 
a  box,  set  with   diamonds.     He  also 


communicated  sereral  pwpen  to  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions ; 
and  wrote,  for  The  EndydoMrdia  Bri- 
tannica,  the  greater  part  of  the  artidei 
in  mixed  and  pure  mathematics,  which 
are  considered  the  best  of  the  original 
artidet  in  that  compilation.  The  chief 
of  them  are  induded  in  his  System  of 
Mechanical  Philosophy,  of  which  the 
first  volume  appeared  in  1804,  and  to 
which  three  were  added  and  published 
bv  Dr.  Brewster,  in  1822,  with  a  volume 
or  plates.  Hisartides  in  The  Encydo- 
paraia  Britannica  are.  Physics,  Pneuma- 
tics, Precession,  Projectiles,  Pumps, 
Resistance,  Rivers,  Roof,  Ropemakinff, 
Relation,  S^unanship,  Signal,  Sound, 
Spedfio  Gravity,  Statics,  Steam,  Steam 
Engine,  Steelyard,  Strength  of  Mate- 
rials, Telescope,  Tide,  Trumpet,  Varia- 
tion, and  Water  Works:  and,  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  third  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia,  Arch,  Astronomy,  Boi- 
conich's  Theorv,  Carpentry,  "Centre, 
I>ynamics,  Electridty,  Impulsion, 
Machinery,  Magnetism,  Mechanics, 
Percussion,  Piano- Forte,  Position, 
Temperament,  Thunder,  Trumpet, 
Tschirnahus,  and  Watch-work.  These 
dissertations  were  composed  under  the 
influence  of  that  painful  disease,  with 
which  their  author  was  afflicted  for  a 
long  period  of  years;  yet  they  every 
where  display  a  knowledge  of  mecha- 
nical philosophy  at  once  practical  and 
profound ;  and  are  frequently  enridied 
with  the  most  original  views,  and  in- 
genious inventions. 

*'  Although,"  says  Dr.  Brewster,  in  hit 
preface  to  the  work  above-mentioned, 
**  Dr.  Robison's  name  cannot  be  assod- 
ated  with  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
the  centurv  which  he  adorned,  yet  the 
memory  of  his  talents  and  virtues  will 
be  long  cherished  by  his  country.  Im- 
bued with  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
philosophy  which  he  taught,  he  was 
one  of  the  warmest  patrons  of  genius, 
wherever  it  was  found.  His  mind  was 
nobly  elevated  above  the  mean  iea- 
lousies  of  rival  ambition ;  and  his  love 
of  srience  and  of  justice  was  too  ardent 
to  allow  him  either  to  depreciate  the 
labours  of  others,  or  transfer  them  to 
himself.  To  these  great  qualities,  as  a 
philosopher.  Dr.  Robison  added  all  the 
more  estimable  endowments  of  do- 
mestic and  social  life.  %  His  friendship 
was  at  all  times  generous  and  sincere ; 
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This  dlitinguiihcd  nllunliil  mi 
barn  in  Aigjle  Street,  Loodon,  on  the 
HthoTFcbruiry,  17M.  SuFh,atlaiI, 
ii  the  imU  ud  place  of  hii  binh  given 
in  the  Elon  Hiiiorlque,  by  the  Biran 
CoTier,  which  hu  read  Id  the  Royal 
Aemdetny  of  Scieucei,  it  Peril,  end  ii 
■aid  ID  eoniiin  the  only  authentic  par- 
dculan  (hat  have  appealed  rtfpecling 
hlllife.  UoitDfliilEnEluhbiognphcri, 

Ibt  13lb  of  December,  in  the  ibave 
year,   at  kii  fither'i 
Abbey,  Lincolnibir*. 
of  a  gentleman  o(  fortu 

College,  Oifotd.  . 
attained  etmildr"' 
dassct,  bal  the 

tieular,  botany.  For  thii  iciencel  he 
eiiaced  >  moii  ardent  predileciion, 
Feadinv  radoui  wotki  conneeied  wilb 
It.  and  making  frequent  cieunioni  in 
the  neighbourhcwd  for  Ifae  purpuie  of 
collecling  planta.     In  one  of  these  pe- 

Doder  a  hedge,  end  being  lurpriied  in 
Ihai  condition.  w«i  uken  before  *  ma- 

«r  ■  poacher.  The  large  property  into 
which  he  came,  it  ihe  age  of^ei^hteen, 
aa  tlie  death  of  hii  father,  did  not 
entice  him  rran  bit  farourile  punolti. 

Ihnn  with  redoubled  ardour.  He  ouit- 
Ud  the  uniTerwly  on  n 


gof 


t*- 


MewfbandUnd  and  Ihe  Labiador  couti 
In  the  coune  of  which  he  nude  a  moat 
laluaUe  collection,  not  only  of  planli, 
but  (Iw  of  iniect^  and  other  natural 
prodaciloni.     The  ml  and  ability  he 


bnted  Captdn  Cook  in  hii  Rnt  loyage 

Solinder,  he  choie  tbai  eminenL  pupil 
of  Linaaut  to  be  hif  auittint.  He 
alio  engaged  drafiimen  and  paintera.  to 
delineate  luch  object!  of  mteteit  ai 
should  not  admit  of  ttanipartation  or 


England  In  Auguil,  176S,  and  relu 
in  June,  I7II,  with  a  matt  lali 
collectioo  of  ipedmena,  lOaie  of  n 
he  had  procured  at  the  haiard  oJ 

The  reader  may  Ibnn  lonw  idi 

the  enlbuuum  wiib  which  he  cai 
'chea.  and  of  the  perila 


ofCook'iftnt  voyage,  and  to  which  we 
have  alluded  In  our  memoir  of  Dr. 
Sohmdtr.    Two  of  their  party  actually 


o  the  norlh-weil  were  verr  eoniider- 
iblc,  ai,  nme  daTt,  he  killed  no  leu 
han  alilT-lwa  Urdi  with  hli  own  hand. 
[>uring  nil  itay  at  Otahellej  hi*  Judi-> 
ioui  conduct  and  pleating  minnen 
lid  much  to  conciliate  the  nativea,  and 
■ith  the  lemalet  in  particular,  he  ap- 

blographen 

ilical  Epiitle.  feigned  to 
to  Sir  Joteph  from  her 
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majesty  of  Ouheite;  the  credit  of 
which  piece  of  satire  was  attributed, 
whether  justlv  or  not,  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Porson/'  Be  this  as  it  may,  all 
the  Otaheitans  witnessed  his  departure 
with  regret;  and  Tupia,  prime  mi- 
nister to  the  Queen  Oberea,  insisted  on 
accompanying  him  to  England.  He 
accordingly  embarked  with  Mr.  Banks, 
but  died  before  the  vessel  reached  its 
destination. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir's  princi- 
pal collection  of  specimens  was  brought 
from  Otaheite,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia,  but  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  a  considerable  part  of  those 
relating  to  the  latter  country.  When 
Captain  Cook's  second  expedition  was 
resolved  upon,  Mr.  Banks  expressed  a 
desire  again  to  accompany  him,  and 
had  made  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  embarking,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  some  intrigue,  set  on  foot 
by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  had  occasioned 
the  employment  of  other  parties  by  the 
Admiralty.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  resolved  to  equip  a  vessel  at  his  own 
expense;  and  having  done  so,  he  set 
•ail,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Solander,  Dr. 
Lind,  and  De  Troil,  a  Swedish  natu- 
ralist, for  Iceland,  in  July,  1772.  His 
voyage  was  as  productive,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  as  his  former  one,  and 
gained  him  a  proportionate  accession  of 
reputation.  In  the  course  of  it,  he 
visited  the  island  of  Staffa,  where  he 
discovered  the  cave  of  Fingal,  and 
reached  the  summit  of  Mount  Hecla, 
being  the  first  traveller  that  had  done 
so.  We  should  have  stated,  that,  in 
1766,  Mr.  Banks  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society ;  of  which  he 
succeeded  Sir  John  Prin^le,  as  pre- 
sident, in  1778 ;  and  continued  to  fill 
that  honourable  station  for  more  than 
forty  years.  In  1781,  he  was  created 
a  baronet ;  invested  with  the  order  of 
the  Bath,  in  1795;  and,  in  1797,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  privy-council. 
The  last  appointment  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  appropriate,  for  Sir 
Joseph   seldom,   if  ever,    mingled    in 

Solitics.    He  died  at  his  house  in  Soho 
quare,  London,  on  the  I9th  of  March, 
1820. 

The  character  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
as  a  man   of   science,   was  called   in 

Suestion    both    before    and   after    his 
eath ;  and  he  was  ridiculed  by  Peter 


Pindar  and  othen,  aa  a  mere  childiah 
collector  of  curiosttiea,  brought  to- 
gether without  knowl^ge,  and  stored 
up  without  any  purpose.  That  be  had 
useful  aims  in  view,  ^pwever,  it  not  to 
be  doubted ;  though  we  are  inclined  to 
think  his  chief  merit  consisted  in  the 
encoura^ment  he  gave  to  those  con- 
cerned in  similar  pursuits,  and  in  the 
unreserved  admission  of  them  to  hit 
valuable  collections.  It  was  by  hu 
aid,  that  Fabricius  and  Brousonnet 
were  enabled  to  prosecute,  in  a  great 
measure,  their  respective  researches; 
and  it  was  from  the  stores  of  bis 
Herbarium,  that  Goertner  obtained  the 
most  valuable  materials  for  his  excellent 
hi&torv  of  fruits  and  seeds.  In  Eng- 
land, he  was  looked  up  to  as  the  patron 
of  science  and  talent  in  every  depart- 
ment. He  assisted  Sir  John  Sinchur 
in  preparing  and  collecting  the  Statisti- 
cal Account  of  Scotland;  was  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  board 
of  Agriculture ;  assisted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  principal 
promoter  of  the  objects  of  the  African 
Society.  Towards  other  men  of  science, 
Sir  Joseph's  conduct  was  actuated  by 
the  most  liberal  and  honourable  feel- 
ings ;  and  by  foreigners,  at  least,  hia 
name  must  always  be  venerated.  When 
the  collection  of  the  French  naturalist, 
Labillardi^re,  wai  captured  and  brought 
to  England,  he  successfully  interceded 
with  the  English  government  for  its 
restoration.  He  declined  to  inspect  its 
contents,  lest,  as  he  expressed  himself 
in  a  letter  to  Jussieu,  any  part  of  that 
knowledge,  to  the  acquisition  of  which 
so  eminent  a  naturalist  had  devoted  the 
best  years  of  his  life,  should  become 
alienated  from  iu  rightful  owner.  This 
disinterested  act  procured  his  election 
into  the  National  Institute  of  France. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  member  of  most  of 
the  learned  societies  in  Europe  and 
America,  besides  those  in  his  own 
country.  To  the  British  Museum,  of 
which  he  was  a  trustee,  he  left  his 
valuable  library  and  botanical  collec- 
tion ;  a  legacy  that  will  ever  be  re- 
membered with  gratitude  by  the  firiends 
of  science. 

The  long  period  during  which  he  pre- 
sided over  the  Koyal  Society,  was  not 
altogether  one  of  such  harmony  as  the 
courtesies  of  his  private  character  might 


hnt  btea  npccted  lo  inrarc.  Some 
neuiben  thought  thu  the;  ptrnivrd  in 
Ihrirptnideatailiipodtion  to  prefer  tb« 
prttciuloai  of  rank,  in  bU  reiamnwn- 
dukm  orcuididilci,  to  the  onobtniuK, 
hut  undoubted  daimi,  of  cminfniabilltT. 
«  "TV  dUlinguiihed 
:h,    uid   eg  Dili  y 

wnuion  in  the  foJIawing  temu: — 


eiideni  njll  be  liCt  oitb 


Bknlu  encDututd,  had  i  beneRcul 
bfluence  oyer  the  intiretU  of  idence, 
we  will  not  prelend  to  i»y  ;  but,  un- 

Jahn  Pna^Ie  rrom  the  cfa«ir  of  tlie 
Hoyil  SocKty,  the  honour  farmerly 
■ttiched  to  iQ  idmiHlon  into  that  body 
kui  lieeQ  coniiderabLj  diaiirii«hed. 

In  penon,  Sir  Joseph  wm  t*11  uid 
weU-tluped,   nilli  ■  countenance  ei- 

Bnalie   of    dignll;  and    intelligence. 

wtiilil  the  eitent  of  infgrraaiinn  he 
poaieued  upon  almost  (lery  lubject 
within  the  range  of  ait  oi  nature,  ren- 
dered hia  conteriation  at  once  engaging 

hli  wife,  irhimi  he  married  In  177S, 
and  who  lurilved  him.  She  wai  the 
daughter  and  cu-heire^  of  ^'iiliatn 
Weiion  Kaigeuen,  Esq.,  of  Proien- 
der.  in  the  pariih  of  Norton,  KenL 

^  Jueph  Banki^i  ceparate  put>liea^ 
■iooi  are,  A  Journal  of  a  Voyan  round 
the  World  in  hi*  Majeity*!  Ship  Ea- 
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deavour,  )n  the  Tean  1168, 1169,  ITTO, 
and  ITTl,  fee.,  with  a  conciie  roca- 
bularj  of  the  language  of  Ouhclie,  and 

diwiaiei  in  com,  called,  hi  ftrnieri, 
the  blight,  the  mildew,  anti  the  ruil, 
primed  for  pil*ate  diilribution.  In  the 
TraiuacUoni  of  the  Hotilcultuial  So- 
ciety, the  fallowing  pipen  aie  by  him  : 

when  the  Fotatae  (Solanum  Tube- 
ronun)  wai  flril  introduced  into  the 
United  Kingdom!,  with  wme  Account 
of  the  HUT  Wheal  of  India)  Hinu 
rtipeciina  the  inuiing  Tender  Planti 
■ "S^....  On  the  •'—'-■•  -' — 


cultivated  by  ihem  now  in  our  gardeni  i 
Account  of^a  New  Apple,  cdled  the 
Spring  Grote  Codlin  ;  On  Ripening  the 
Second  Crop  of  Figi  that  grow  on  the 
newihoou;  Ilorticuliural  Obiervadoni 
■elected  from  French  Auihon;  Notice 
from  a  work  of  Mondeur  LeUur,  Oil 
the  Hereditary  DlteaHi  of  Fruit  Treei ; 
and  NotM  relilive  to  the  finl  appear- 
"  inigera. 


u  in  Ihli 


I  for  mi.  he  'com- 
caled  An  Account  of  a  Roman 
Ichre  lately  found  in  Lincolnthire  t 


Sheep,  for  the  year  ending  Micbaelmai, 
1S03.  Hii  Account  of  Staffa  will  be 
found  In  the  Grit  pan  of  Pennanl'i 
Tour  in  Scotland,  and  in  Troil'i  Leiten 


JOHN   FLAYFAIR. 


John  FLAYFAIR.  tlie  eldeit  un  of 
the  RcT.  Jamei  Pliyfiir.  miniiter  of 
the  united  pariihei  ot  LilT  and  Bentie, 
in  Forfarthiie.  Scmland,  on  bom  at 


the  Uni' 


liy  of  St.  Andrew'i,  when 
ie  proaecuied  hji  general  iiudiei  wl^ 
he  intention  of  qualirying  bimKlf  fct 
he  church.  Hii  ardour  of  application 
md  propriety  of  conduct  aoon  attracted 
he  rejtardi  of  hii  precepton :  and  ancb 


•dtiKW,  thU  Frarnnr  Wllkic,  when 
a>nan(d  b;  iltofu,  KlKted  him  to 
Mcupy  hit  place.    Another  t«timonj 

Ihe  (bUoning  deckntlon  of  Prindp*! 
OeoTva  HIIL,  ■!  thil  timt  one  of  hii 
rello-iludenU.  «ho  t^j^  In  one  of  hit 
Iriun  to  hii  mglhci :— "  PUySiit  hu 
leiT  great  merit,  uid  more  knowledge 
■nd  ■  belter  judgment  th«n  any  of  bit 
elut-frllowt.     I  moke  no  eiceptioni; 


enable  me  ID  mike  *  better  figure  it 
Su  Andrew'ii  hot,  in  Judgmenl  and 
nndentuidlngi  1  am  greatly  inferior  to 
hhn."  In  1TS6,  wlien  be  irai  only 
eighteen,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
profenonhM)  of  ouUheiniiticl,  in  the 
UarUchal  College  of  Aberdeen,  nant 
by  the  death  oTDr.  Slewait.  He  had 
■11  eotDpetitori  to  contend  with  |  who, 
together  with  binuei^  were,  accord- 
'ing  to    the    termi  oT  the  foundation, 

tkbich  wai  a  priiate  one,  by  Dr. 
iddel,)  lulgect  to  an  eiamfnalion,  to 
whicli,  it  wai  conndered,  none  but  the 
nu»t  able  malhematleiani  would  be 
e^ual.     The  examination  latted  a  Ibrt- 


Dr.  Trail  afterwardi  ctmfeued  that  b 

atiribuied  hit  < 

fact  of  hi)  beii 

Ur.  Piayfair.     He  amtled  II 

aliyinUflStand,  for  the  ni 

two,  (pent  mott  of  hit  time 

burgta,  nhen  lie  became  intimate  with 

n.  =_i___._    ■^—'■-Uh,  Dr.  Black, 


'  in  Edin 


Dr.  Robenwn,  Adam 


d  Dr.  Huito 


the  proteiunhip  of  natural  philosophy 
ia  the  Univenily  of  St.  Andrew'i,  va- 
cant by  the  dealh   of  hit  friend  Dr. 


word!  01  Ur.  i;ook,  "  being  conferred 
upon  another  gentleman,  one  of  their 
own  number,  who  bad  h  powerful  a 
daim  upon  Ibrm,  that  Lonl  Kinnoul 
menUoni  u>  Hr.  Hill,  that,  had  Mr. 
Playlair  linown  of  the  wlih  of  ibli 
gentleman  to  lucceed  Dr.  Wilkie,  he 
would  not  haie  become  a  (*ndidat&" 
The  death  of  hia  lather,  won  after, 
made  him  feet  tlut  ditappolntmenl  iilll 


more  itronfly,  at  be  wat  bfk  with  ibc 
cbaige  of  hit  iiKNlier  and  tamlly,  wbiltl 
he  wai  yet  wavering  between  mathe- 
matici  and  divinity,  in  the  hope  that 


Gray,  to  hu  falber'i  liTing.,  it  wai  not 
till  Auguit,  I7T3,  ihit  he  obuined  poa- 
•eiaiau,  in  ooniequence  of  a  diipuie 
tetpecting  the  tight  of  patmntge. 

Hi.  Playhii  CDlcted  upon  the  dutiel 
of  hii  paatoral  charge  with  the  same 
aeal  thai  he  had  erinced  in  hia  former 
purtulla,  compoiing  for  it  lermoni  in 
that  limple  and  convindog  ityle  of 
eloquence,  by  which  hii  writinn  are, 
fijr  the  moat  pait,  characteriaed^  Hit 
leiiuie  hourt  were  deToted  to  the  edu- 
cation of  hia  brothcn,  and,  in  a  great 
meaiure,  to  a  eotreapondence  with  Ur. 
(afterwanb  Lord)  Robertaan,  which 
ahowt  a  mod  eiuaoidinary  eilant  of 
reading.  Hia  nephew  and  biographer, 
who  wai  &Taure<l  by  Lord  Robertton 
with  a  pentsd  of  iheie  letlen,  layithat 
they  contain  a  ditcuuion  of  Ihe  merlla 
andoplnioniof  Machiaielli,  Lock*.  Ldb- 


ley,  (tc :  a 


il  fluid ;  and  i 
a  Itlandt,  then  n 


id;  and  many  inaeniont 
pon  the  geography  and 


In  1771,  Mr.  Playbir  made  an  ei- 

eurnoQ  to  Perththire  :  and,  during  a 
ibort  tuy  at  Schehallien,  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  aa- 
tmnomer.  Dr.  Maiklel/ne,  who  waa 
tarrying  on  there  >•'-  — ' ■'- 


Ilw 


■ling  ei- 
I    of   the 

.  ..  1779,  tSlbe 
Royal  Society  of  London,  An  Eiaay 
on  the  Arithmetic  of  impoatble  QuaD- 
tidet,  pointing  out  the  iniuffltiency  of 
(he  doctrine  of  nrntive  Quaniitiei  giren 
by  John  Betnouilli  and  Maclaurin,  Tit. 


genlout  raper,  that  the  arithmetic  of 
frnpoaabre  quantitiei  it  nothing  more 
than  a  partiealac  method  of  Iraciag  the 


In  ITB3,  he  migncd  hit  Imngi  to 
tatft  ■  *ery  idnntt^Foiu  offer  of 
>u pcrin lending  Ifae  eriuetiioii  of  thei¥ro 
t\Aat  Mni  or  Mr.  Fcrgiuon,  of  R*ilh  ; 
■nd,  It  b  HJd,  be  nerrr  afterwirdi 
ninmed  hli  derinl  duiie*.  Before 
(■king  up  tail  reiidence  wlih  bii  pupili, 
he  paid  ■  Tiilt  tu  London,  where  lie 
wH  iniroduced  to  Mr.  CtvendUta,  Dr. 
Printley,  uid  other  emint 


In  ITBJ,  I 


i/EKi 


ilh  Dr. 


papU*  uDii'i  1787,  when  lie  Joined  h<> 
Einiil;,  wtao  hid  been  tome  linie  re- 
ndent  In  Edinburgh.  In  [he  neiin 
lime,  he  became  ■  member  of  the  Rojil 
Society,  lately  iniiituled  In  Ihil  nie- 
■ropolii,  and  cmnmunksted  to  theJT 
Truinctioni  ■  paper  On  the  Ctotet 
which  dffrti  [he  Aeeursey  of  Baromi- 
tricai  Msuuremenli,  Ind  A  BlDrrmphl- 
cal  Account  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Maltliew 
Stewart.  In  17S9,  he  lucceeded  Dr. 
Hctetarr  to  the  phTiical 
KoyiJ  Society  I  the  m«- 
. .  ...  irhich,  and  the  irtange- 
Qiini  of  111  niemoin  for  publlniion, 
devolved  principally  upon  him,  in  eon- 

grneral  lecrriary.  Dr.  ItabiMxi.    In  the 


Atiionomy  of  the  Brahmini,  written  in 
fUtiheraiice  and  ciplaDallon  or  (he  •lent 
of  M.  Bailly,  in  Iili  Trailt  de  1'  Ai- 
tronomie  Indienne  et  Orienlaie.  Hii 
neit  communinllon  wai  in  17V!,  On 
(he  Oriitin  and  Inteitigalion  of  Poriinu, 
In  which  he  only  givea  their  geome- 
Irlcil  analyvt,  prumiiing  the  alge- 
*braical  Imeiiigaiion  in  i  lecond  part, 
which,  lioweier,  neirer  appeared, 

Mr.  Playfair  eiperleniTd  wmie  inier- 
ruplian  [o  hli  Hndiea,  in  1783,  b]i  the 
dnth  of  hit  brother  Jamn,  In  London, 


family  h 
and  wboK  eldeii 


inder  hii  adaption.     In  ifsS.  he  pub- 

'- "'  hii  Element!  of  Oeontelry.  con- 

I  of  the  flnt  lii  hooka  of  BucUd. 


with  three  additional  one*,  conlaioini 


geome 


■phericsl  ti 


riety,  hia  Obiervi 


meiic  of  >lnei.  Vot  the  leait  valuable 
pan  of  ihia  work  ii  an  appendix  oT 
noUg,  and  il  ii  no  alighl  proof  of  (be 
eilinution  In  which  the  book  waa  held, 
tha[  it  hit  gone  through  Ave  edition!  of 

imnnicated  to  the  Royal 
^bMrvalion!  on  the  Tri- 
Tiblet  of  the  Biahminig 
and,  !horily  afterwitds,  hii  Inieauga- 
lion  of  Cinain  Theorema  ttlaiiio  (o 
the  Figure  of  the  Earth. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Jamet  Ilution,  Id 
Ihe  ipting  of  1797,  wai  followed  by 
two  important  worki  reldiTe  to  thai 

"""" "■'""  natician,  from  the  pen 

Df  our  memoir.     WUb 

.  _    theory   he    had  made 

himielf  well  acquainted,  in  Ihe  courae 
of  the  Tarioui  diicu»ioni  which  had 
liken     place    between     him    and    ili 

■n«ni'ly_|nttlHgible,  jnl  wu  much 


of  the   I 


jtenenil; 


ralor   and    c 


cupied 


(he 
,  in  180!,  he  pub- 
hed  hii  lliuitraiioni  of  (he  Hot' 
ii«n  Theory  ;  and,  in  1B03,  com- 
inioted  to  the  Ro^al  Society  of 
linhuigh,  A  Biograpliital  Account  of 

ded  greatly  to  the    fame    of  Iheir 
ihor,  and  were  Juitly  niniidered  u 


Tir:'": 


i!  niuK 


1  of  ..gun 


Edinburgh  Encydopmlla  re- 
"  Though  brought  out  under 
leii  appellation  of  *  commen- 


E'liioiopher  who  Hut  luggeiied  11,  yet 
r,  Playbir  hai,  in  a  great  meuure, 
made  It  hii  own,  by  the  phiioaophical 


by  the  able 
and  by  Ihe  i 


le  of  (ha  beat  eatab- 


lUhed  docirinn,  bolb  In  chemiiirj  and 

In  ISD^'  Hi.  Pliy&lr  wu  appoinUd 
glnenl  tecretiry  to  Ihe  Royal  Society, 
OD  (tis  doth  of  Dr.  Rob'uon,  whoM 
aueenMi  he  alw  bccsme  in  the  chair  or 
nilaral  philoHph^.  and,  ii  the  umc 
iLmft,  relived  hu  malbemalicikl  pro- 
i^fiorthip.  Hii  aea]  id  the  pcrfarmance 
a{  (he  dutiei  of  hii  new  ofBce  wu  ihown 
by  bia  rcliDquUbmeni 
imponanc  Kientific  pi 


Tr.'^2 


ceuwai  auch  ai  might  beeapected;  hia 

sbitriue  prap«iiiona  of  pbyhal  «i- 
tronamy,  intT of  optica,  ««rrr>(abllabed 

tf^mea'u^}^  natu^  In'lSO^Vewai 
ejected  a  rellaw  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  Id  Mhich  he  coniniunicated  thr 
Account  of  the  I.tthalagicBl  Survey  a! 
ScbehalliFDi  and,  in  1S09,  hii  paper  On 
the  ProgTew  of  Heal  wlien  communi- 
caud  to  Spherical  Bodiea,  «■■  read  be- 
fore (haSocittyorEdinburih.  InlSU, 
he  publiihed,  for  the  ute  oChii  atudenti, 
Outlicea  of  Naluial  PhiloMphy,  in  two 
lolumei  ;  the  Bnt  relating  to  dyna- 
mica,  mechanics,  hydioitatici,  hy- 
draulia,  aeioitatici,  and  pneumaiiuj 
the  lecond,  to  aitranomy.  A  third  wai 
(o  haie  been  addi^d,  treating  of  optica, 
electricity,  and  magnetiim  i  but,  to  the 
great  r^ret  at  hit  tcientific  friendi,  he 

Mr.  Playfair-.  mind  wai  now  occu- 

Ead  in  eonUmpIition  i  the  me,  A  Uii- 
urlalion   on   Ihe  Progreii  of  KUthe- 


a(  the  liiiutraiioni  of  the  [luitoniin 
Theory  of  the  Eanli.  With  a  view  to 
making  thit  laat  more  complete,  oui 
author,  who  had  acquired  hu  geolooi- 
cal  linowledge  prinapally  rrom  booki. 


which  took  place  at  the  end  of  ISIS, 
he  cominiinicated  Is  the  Royal  So' 
ciety  a  paper  on  volcanoo,  which 
eidied  great  intereii.  Ua  the  Srd  of 
December,  1818,  he  ilw  communicated, 
to  the  lame  body,  hi.  Deictiptlon  of  the 
Slide  of  Alpt     ■       ■     ■  •       ■ 


I  appendia 


li  life 


lionally. 


uui'h  bodily  luO'cting  from  a  diieate 
in  the  bladder,  he  received  the  proof 
ilieeii  of  ihE  liiiienaiion  above-men- 
tioned;  a  complUition  which,  uya  one 
of  hii  bit^raphen,  muit  haie  been  itk- 


lauieli  could  be  gained.    He, 


□mporiioo  with  thou 
lut,  Laplace,  Bailly, 
ucb,  at  leaal.  it  the 
biographleai     critic ; 


t  ooly  one 


the  work  for  which  hia  Diu 
compoied,  deieribn  it  aa  i 

wDrrd,\nd*(uffidmt  of  i7i 

laieit  potieriiy.'  Mr.  Playfair  died  on 
the  19th  of  July,  1819. 

The  character  of  Ibij  amiable  and 
highly -gifted  man  hai  been  very  ela- 
borately drawn  by  hit  nephew  and 
biographer,  in  a  memoir  preliaed  to  an 
edition  of  hii  worki,  which  appeared, 

in  1821.  r'he  ^t  eaiiiuble  qualiSea 
art  beiT  atiribuled  Id  him  i  and  aa  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart  hai  admitted  the  par- 
inil  to  be  a  perfect  and  IJulbful  ra- 
■emblance,  we  cannot  do  belter  than 
quote  a  portion  of  it  :—••  Of  Mr.  Ptay- 
(air'a  identific  attaintr^nli,  of  hii  pro- 
flciency  in  iha>e  itudm  lo  which  he 
wa*  peculiailv  devoted,  we  are  bnt 
■lenderly  qualified  to  Judgt  j   but  wi 


knawlirdgc  of  hlinunlrjinien,  andgix 
their  juil  vslue  uid  Iruc  plii:n,  in  Ihc 
tchime  or    Eunipnn   knowledge,    to 

Ihe  whole  upecEoftheabitract  iciences 
hu  been  lenotated  linct  ihe  diyi  of 
our  ilLiutrioiu  Newcon.  If  he  did  nol 
•i|n*lite  hinueir  hy  injr  briilianl  at 
oti^ntl  inveniian,  he  miui,  kI  lent,  be 
■llowed  lo  hHTe  been  ■  moit  generoui 
■nd  inlelligenl  judge  of  [he  mehieie- 

eloquenl  eipoundet  of  Ihil  neit  and 
niagnificeni  ivtie m  of  knoirledge  nhicb 
hu  been  giBaunlly  evolred  b;  ihe  luc- 
eeulie  liboun  d(  w  nunT  gilded  in- 
dlilduBli.  He  poueued,  indeed,  in  Ilie 
hi^heit  degree,  olL  the  characreriBiic* 
both  ot  >  nne  and  a  powei-fui  under 
•landing  {  at  once  penclnling  and  ilgl- 
lani,  but  more  dullnguiahed,  perhapi, 
ftH-  ihe  caution  and  lureiieu  of  iti 
march,  Ihan  Tor  (he  brilliancy  or  rapidity 
of  it)  moKtnenti;  and  guided  an^ 
adorned,  thivtigh  all  iti  progrcai,  by 
the  inoil  genuine  Enihut'mm  for  llJ 


uallyc. 


man  or  tboughl  and  learning  i  and 
neilher  that  ot  a  wit  throning  out  hit 
txlcmpoiet  with  an  afTeviaiion  of  care- 
leu  grace,  nor  DfaTheiorician  thinking 


obcadn 

ired  lot  hli 

bt  th*  fate 

have 

ten   almut 

ract    adn 

.er^  quality 

1  10  hi 

e  been  Uie 

whim. 

eitimable  of 

tnen  ;  dellghtfiii  in  hii  mannera,  in- 
flexible In  nil  prinriplei,  and  generous 
in  hii  afliiciian.  he  liad  alt  that  could 


might  rely 
flUence  In 

fe  »nd  d«.h 

«n/of  whom 

It  wai  e<|i 

lly  impouib 

that,   under 

form  a  me 

n,aKlfl9h,oi 

n  ID  the  wor 

Edinbtltgh 

Re.iew.  boi 

Uleraty  and 

mong  the  Co 

ner  of  xUch 

may-be   ir 

Madame  deSlaeT'iCorinnt 

Hii   icieni 

ic   arlieiei    i 

may   mdi 

one    of   hi. 

tjSJ-.i 

clear  ind  c 

.j«<ic  in  the 

hamihire,  on  the  ISih  of  Deetmbei 
ITS).  Ke  wu  rrmailuble  for  hii  pre 
codDui  fondntu  for  lludy;  and  wlir 


itmctDre  of  inieeta.  After  reoriilng 
the  early  pin  of  hli  education  under 
the  tuition  of  h<i  ralher,  he.  In  17U, 
went  lo  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  B.  A.  Ci  ITM,  ■nd 
M.A.inlT12.  In  lT74,be  tookdeacon'* 
orden;  bulitiortlialiecwardirenaanced 
(Uilnlly  for  mcdidM,  which  be  MDdM, 
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(or  three  years,  at  Edinbnrgfa.  Return- 
ing to  Oxford,  he  attracted  the  favoitr- 
able  notice  of  the  botanical  professor, 
Dr.  Sibthorp,  who,  being  at  that  time 
about  to  travel,  appointed  him  his 
deputy.  On  the  death  of  that  pro- 
deuoTf  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Tacant  chair ;  and  **  would,  unques- 
tionably, have  been  successful,"  sars 
one  of  his  biographers,  **  had  not  an  old 
statute  been  found,  which  prohibits  a 
person  in  orders  from  filling  the  office." 
In  1787,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  D., 
an4  commenced  practice  as  a  physician 
in  London,  where,  in  conjunction  with 
several  others,  eminent  for  their  acquire- 
ments in  natural  history,  he  assisted  in 
establishing,  and  was  nominated  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of,  the  Linnsean 
Society. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  metro- 
polis, he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
at  the  Leverian  Museum,  which  were 
received  with  great  applause.  In  1789, 
he  was  elected  a  feliow  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and,  in  the  same  year,  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his  Natu- 
ralist's Miscellany,  in  monthly  parts, 
which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  eighty*six.  The 
work  is  described,  by  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, as  ^'a  most  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive production ;  comprising,  in  one 
thousand  and  sixty-four  plates,  figtu^s 
of  the  most  curious  and  remarkable 
productions  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Nature." 

In  1791,  he  was  appointed  an  assistant- 
keeper  of  the  natural  history  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  and,  in  the  following 
^ear,  he  commenced,  and  continued  at 
intervals  till  iu  completion,  in  1796,  a 
work,  entitled  Mussel  Leveriani  expli- 
catio  Anglica  et  Latina.  He  also  wrote 
The  Zoology  of  New  Holland,  in  one 
of  Sir  James  Smith's  publications ;  and 


a  work  entitled  Cimelia  Physica,  with  a 
view  of  supplying  several  defidenciet 
in  Miller's  Various  Subjects  in  Natural 
History.  In  1800,  he  commenced  his 
principal  work.  General  Zoology,  or 
Natural  History,  with  plates,  from  the 
best  authorities  and  most  select  speci- 
mens ;  and,  in  1806  and  1807,  in  which 
▼ear  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  natural 
historv  in  the  British  Museum,  he  de- 
Uvered  a  course  of  zoological  lectures, 
which  he  published  in  1809,  in  two 
lar^e  octavo  volumes.  About  the  same 
period,  he  was  selected  to  edit  that  part 
of  the  Abridgment  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  which  related  to 
natural  history.  His  subsequent  time 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  continuation 
of  The  Naturalist's  Miscellany,  and  The 
General  Zoology,  of  which  ei^ht  volumes 
had  been  published,  and  a  ninth  was  in 
the  press,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  July, 
1813. 

As  a  natural  historian,  few  have  en- 
joyed a  higher  reputation,  or  left  behind 
them  works  more  likely  to  render  it 
permanent,  than  Dr.  Shaw.  He  was  also 
a  man,  not  only  possessing  the  highest 
intellectual  faculties,  but  endowed  with 
qualities  which  rendered  his  character 
equally  estimable  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  the 
following  papers,  published  in  tiie 
Transactions  of  the  Linnsean  Society : — 
Description  of  the  Stylephorus  Corda- 
tus,  of  the  Cancer  Stsgnalis,  of  the 
Species  of  Mycteria,  of  the  Mus  Bur- 
sari  us,  and  Tubularia  Magnifica;  Re- 
marks on  the  Scolopendra  Electrica 
and  Scolopendra  Subterranea;  A  Note 
to  Mr.  Kirbv's  Description  of  the  New 
Spedes  of  Hirundo ;  and  Account  of  a 
minute  Ichneumon:  all  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  natural  philosopher. 


DUGALD  STEWART. 


DUGALD,  son  of  the  eminent  mathe- 
maddan.  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  22nd  of 
November,  1753.  He  was  educated  at 
the  high  school  and  university  of  that 
dty,  having  his  father  for  his  tutor  in 


algebra  and  geometry;  in  logic.  Dr. 
Stevenson ;  and  in  moral  philosophy. 
Dr.  Adam  Ferguson.  The  bias  or  his 
mind  for  the  latter  study,  induced  his 
father  to  send  him,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  as  a  pupil 


M  w»  conudtrBble,  (nd, 


JiF   anerwirdi  publiihed    in    Ihe    firu 
(olumc  of  bii  FbiloiDphTDrLhellumaa 
Mliid. 
Ill  17TI,  he  bKune  lii>  &th(r'i  it- 

Uninnity  of  Edinburgh ;  (nd.  in  IT74, 

ceaoT.     In  1778,  when  Dr.  Adum  F»r- 

miuiaiien  for  quelling  the  diilurbancci 
Hbich  hod  broken  oul  In  America,  Mr. 
Stewart  undertoolt  to  mppLy  his  pLice 

Ibe  ensuing  leuion,  alihoiigli  he  bad 
prtTiouiiy  pledged  himself  tu  deliver  a 

ditiofl  to  iliF  usual  labours  or  hli  ten 


duced,  that  when  he  tel  cffTor  Un 
il  the  cloK  of  the  icwon,  he 
-  ligtd  ID  b«  liftAl  Into  his  diri 


whom  (ihe  Maiqii»gi>l  Lolhi:m),he»c- 

17837  Un  bit  return,  he  murtlrd  s  Miu 
Bannaiine,  daughter  of  Neil  Bannmitie, 
E«|..  a  mtrcliuit  in  Gtaigow  i  but  wm 
left  a  »ido«er,  (bur  yea™  afier,  «iih 
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deal  talent  {  at'lbe  lame  time  that  he 
baa  enriched  faU  ipecutations  with  ihe 

■domed  Ihtm  with  all  the  elegandet 
ofhiicluaicatlute.     The  Itr.l  totumr. 


nithe- 


of  the  Philuophy  of  the 


knowledge  againit  th«  aitarki  of  mo- 
dtm  (ceplic*,  and  lo  lay  ■  aolid  founda- 
Uon  for  %  TUional  lyiiem  of  logic. 
Aceordirgly  he  hu,  in  lhi>  -mk,  tre.ier 


of  Ibe  mind  wu  then  1  lubjecl  of  com- 
paratively liiile  intcreil!  Mid,  though 
<live>Ied  of  its  uiunl  repuliiie  aapect, 
it  wu  iiol  coniidert'd,  ai  it  li  now,  a 

The  long  interval  of  Iwenly-one  yeaia, 
which  elapied  between  Ihe  publication 
of  (he  fini  and  Ihe  Kcond  volumei,  and 
the  [lublintion  of  bia  volume  of  Pliilo- 

period,  nuy  alFurd  ui  some  reuon  £<jr 
beiiering  that  Mr.  Siewan  had  aban- 
doned the  proaecution  of  hii  plan." 

In  1793,  Mr.  Slewari  communicated 
to  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  An 
Account  of  Ihe  Life  aiid  Wtiiingt  ot 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  ■  memoir  which  il 
cunildered  one  of  the  Rnesl  eiamplea 
of  bi  i^raphical  compotiiion,  inde  pendeni 

eiposilion    of    the    principlci    of    Dr. 


niih-.n 


iKiphy.    Anollieradmi 


ind  anerwatdt  publiihed,  i 
rolume,  entitled  An  Accuun 


1766, 


diiunguiibed  of  ihe  age :  among  Iheni 
were  the  preiciii  Lord  ■'■linenton, 
Mdrquex  el  Lan>downe.  Lord  Dudl.  y. 


to  pollllcsl 
they  did  n 


Ihem  the  f^llowinB  .exion. 

Id  180«,  when  Lord  Lauderdale  wai 

requeued  Mr.  Slewarl  to  accompany 
him,  and  they  accordingly  ipent  lomt 
time  in  the  French  melmpolix.     Sood 


TiTcd  for  hb  benefit,  ihe  office  of  gueue 
wriui  fur  Scotluid,  in  lieu  ora  peniion. 
The  emnlumeiiu  fi  (bit  uuulion  were 
cooeidenble,  uid  imp«ed  upoQ  htm 
no  Ubour  tbu  could  not  be  Mrfbnned 
bjr  depul;.      it  alw  enabled    him   tn 

AOphice]  punuiti,  for  wbich  purpoie  be 
accepled  of  the  lervicet  of  m  joint  pro- 
fenor  in  Dr.  Bnixn ;  on  whoie  deith, 
•ome  jreiFi  ■nrrwvda,  he  reiigned  the 
chtir  of  moni  philoeophy  ■iiogethrr. 
He  not  remoied  lo  ■  counir^  home, 
■bout  tnenty  milei  fiom  Edinburgh! 
and.  In  I8I0,  lie  brought  out  iLeTolunie 
of  the  PhiloMpUcal  Eiuyi,  to  whicli 
we  hire  before  alluded,  a  wotk  which 
IbroDsh  Ihree  edidonL  and  added 
1;  to  hii  reputation.  In  ISIS,  be 
Royal  Sodely  of 


gleallTtc 


Edinburgh,  a  paper,  i 
count  of  a  Boy  bomBuuu  huu  ucw,  a^^, 
being  the  caM  of  on*  Jamei  MlichelJ, 
rtipecling  which,  Hr.  Stewart  had 
(xdJntcd  all  Ihe  facti,  affording  him  a 
provpect  of  eilabliibing  the  diiiinclion 
between  originaJ  and  acquired  per- 
eeptioni.  To  ascertain  thit  more  com. 
pletely,  be  propoied  In  the  council  of 
(he  Royal  Society,  that  Mitchell  ihauld 
be  brDuiht  to  Edinburgh,  and  (duelled 
under  tae  luperinlendence  of  penoni 
capable  of  itudying  the  devetopement 

approYed  of  by  the  council,  who  made 

allowance  of  a  unall  pennon,  to  enable 
Miu  MilcheU  and  her  brother  to  he 
brought  to  lUdinburgh.  Thii  wat  not 
only  refiued,  but  Ihe  oScUl  iniwer  in- 
^niialed  that  the  unfortunate  object  of 
the  Society'!  patronage  wu  not  likely 
to  be  benefitted  by  the  deiign  which 

theie  iinei,"  laya  Mr.  StewVi  bio- 
grapher. In  The  Edinburgh  Encyclopae- 
dia, "waioneof  the  fl'e  menibeit  of 
coundl  to  whom  thia  anawer  wi>  read ; 
and  he  will  never  forget  the  impreKlon 
which  It  made  upon  the  meeting, — the 
auppreued  feeling  of  mortification  and 

countenance.  The  guardian  of  the 
Britiih  treaiury  waa  entitled  to  refuie 
the  application  which  had  been  made 
to  him  ;  but  he  had  no  right  ID  queition 
the  humaalty  by  which  that  appllcilion 
wu  dictated.      The  character  of   Mr. 


Dug^d  Sti 


e  that  the  peraonal 


volume  of  hia  Elementa  of  the  Philo 
phyafibeHutnan  Min±  It  reliiet  < 
tirely  to  reaaon,  or  the  underalindii 
properly  M  called  j  ar-"  '-  ■■■'  -■ "' 
biraielfobi 


,ofneci 


ty,  p«:uli«lydry 


fs22.  he  wu  itruck  with  palay,  but  hu 
bodily  fKultiei  alone    lell  the  ihocli; 

:led  L'wJ  a™  ° 


nablcd 


h  the  I 


J  for  pub- 


Ill  PhiioEophyof  the  Humin 
niiiiu,  were  completed  ijy  liim,  luccei- 
(ivelT,  In  1B2;  and  1328;  in  the  April 
of  winch  latter  year  he  received  another 
paralytic  attack,  in d  died  on  the  11th 
following. 


llr.Stewi 


worth  Bppein  in  the  fact  of  the  general 
regret  which  hia  deaih  occi^oncd  in 
E£>iburgh.  Though  10  iliitinguiahed  by 
hit  work),  be  ia  tiid  to  hue  been  yet  leu 
eminent  ai  a  writer  thm  a  teacher,  in 
which  character  he  wai  unequalled,  and 


Blackwood,  ■'  Ihe 
ibrmition,  ai  profoi 


I,  great  philojoptien, 


memory,  Irequently  to  be  seen  in 
mindi,  whicn  rcracmben  every 
thing  indiKriminaleW,  but  that  higher 
faculty   vihich  ii  connected  with,  and 

live  judgment:  which,  loDking  abroad 


n  the  variout  fieli 


of  knowledge,  lee)  the  eiaet  poiidon 
uid  reliiian  of  etery  fact,  to  Ihe  great 
whole  of  wbich  ii  fbnni  a  pan ;  and 
cucilf  cttiinatiag  ila  Imiwnancc,  le- 
talni  all  ctaai  i)  worth  retaining,  and 
Ihrowi  awaji  what  is  uieleis.  Por  Ihii 
greal  quality  or  a  philccophical  mind, 


ircle  of  hi)  frif  ndj,  at  much 

d  and  btneflcent  chan<:lcr, 

entirely  free    from   every 

■his  lalenli?"     ' 


Hei 


Mr.  Slewan  waa,  st  the  time  of  I^ie 
death,  a  fellaw  of  Ihe  Royal  Socieliei  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  an  bonoiiry 
tnember  of  the  Itnpeiint  Academy  oC 
Sciencet  at  St.  Felenburgh.  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Betlin  and 
Naples,  of  (he  American  Philoiophical 
Societies  of  Fliiladelphia  and  Boilon, 
and  honoraty  member  of  the  Philoio- 
phical Society  of  Cambridge,  Hewiote. 
besidei  the  wotka  before-meo  tinned, 
in  the  Progreis  of  Me- 
-■'-^tBl  PhlIo»phy,  for 
The  EncyclopmJia 

contrCvenyi  'ui/™utline»  Tf  *MotB! 
Philosophy,  which  bate  been  traniiated 
inlo  Fiencli. 


JOHN    SIBTHORP. 


TkIS  eminent  botanial,  the  yoangeat 
aon  of  Di.  Humphrey  Sibihorp,  pro- 
feasor  of  boUny  at  Oiford,  wu  bom  in 
thai  dly  on  Ihe  ISih  of  October,  I7SB. 
After  having  completed  hii  school  edu- 
cation, he  became  a  member  of  Lincoln, 
and,  lubsequenlly.  of  University  Col- 


ling fellow.hip. 


ted  BrousMnet,  and  of  hii  being  elected 
a  member  of  Ibe  Academie  dei  Sciencei, 
of  that  place.  In  1783,  he  luccetdcd 
bli  father,  ai  profeHOr  of  botaay,  at 

obliged  lo  lake  hit  doclin'i  degree ;  bat, 

portant  addition  to  his  pecumary  ei- 
pectationi.  he  declined  entering  on  Ihe 
labouK  of  a  phyiician,  and  delermined 
10  apply  himself  wholly  to  botanioJ 
purtuiis.  He  ipared  neitherlabour  nor 
eipense  in  hli  iiitettigatiotu  ;  and,  in 

whilil  in  London,  lo  purchate  lAe 
muieum  and  libraiy  of  the  celebrated 

piivue  contract  to  the  writer  of  his  lile 


1   Reei'i  Cyclopa^dia  (Sir  Jsmei  Ed- 


t,  by  way  of  Italy,  for 


plated 'm,       .„  ..     .. 

searches.  He  wai  accompanied,  in  hit 
eapediiion,  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Bauer, 
an  eicellent  draughtsman,  with  whom 
he  set  out  from  Vienna  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1780.   They  flrst  visited  Naples, 

"        ■  •■  ■    — ■  1,]^  Bft„ 

,    Tcckoff 
leral  islands 


ro-ly. 
■hipeligo,  i 


thorp  passed  some  time,  in  pursuit  o 

of  which  he  traced  the  iiepa  of  iiherari 
and  Hasaelquisi,  proceeded  by  land  U 
Bursa,  and  climbed  the  Biihyniai 
Olympus.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Con 
itanlinopte,  occup)iTig  himielf,  durin( 
the  greater  portion  of  it.  m  the  »iuiiy  o 
modern  Greek.  In  February.  1787.  h< 
made  a  botanical  ex 


in  the  I 


Belgrade  i 


Bujuekderi,  where  it  found  the  planti 
in  Hovier  to  be  almoit  the  same  ai  ar 
met  "ith,  at  the  same  season,  in  Eng 


Uni  Prerlmi  to  luTing  Csiuuii- 
liDopIc,  he  riiiled  the  neighbouring 
u[e  or  Karki,  when  hii  inrntigatioiii 
of  rhe  ftahei  and  birdt  vf  thote  tegioiu 

Ihs  writingi  of  incienl  n*tur*1ut*. 
'  He  left  Comiantinople  *i  the  eam- 
menceBieni  of  llie  ipnng,  ind  nilcd, 
my  of  8do,  Co*,  and  Rhodn,  Tor 


weclu.  During  Ihii  lime,  he  wai  en- 
nged  In  drawing  np  a  Faun*  and 
Flora  of  the  iilind,    the  former  con- 

flve  birdfl,  oineleeq  amphibia,  and 
one  hundred  fiihei ;  and  ilie  liner 
ttimprih ending  gin  hundred  and  li.- 
(ecn  speciei  of  pLanri.  Uf  iheie,  the 
particukar  ilaLJooi,  donitatic  and  me- 

Duuei  of  the  aninub,  ai  Hell  a  of  the 
economical  plants,  are  aubjuiiied.  Se- 
veral of  the  plants  vrhich  lie  met  with 

*lih  Ihow  dcKribed  bj   DioKartdn, 

one  of  the  principal  obieeti  aS  hii  Ira- 
Tfk.  The  Hnt  iketcb  of  hit  FI<jra 
GiMca,  whidi  coibpriaei'  about  eight 
bnudred  and  thy  plant).  ■■  may  b« 
eonildtred,"  lafi  the  author,  "  a>  con- 
taining onlf  the  planis  obierved  bjr  me, 

moiry  heightu  of  the  Grecian  Alp 
Painaiius,  on  tlie  ileep  precipice!  of 
Delphi!,  the  empurpled  mountaini  of 
Hymeitui,  thePeniele,  the  lower  hllli 
•boul  the  I^rirui,  the  olire  ground) 
about  Athena,  and  the  fertile  plaint  of 
Boolin.  Tlie  fuium  boimiit.  who 
■ball  eiamine  Ihig  country  with  more 

of  the  year,  before  the  lummer  lun  ha) 


*  bathawB,  and  the  plapue  it  Lariua. 
Endcred  my  project  impracticable." 
)r.  Sibthorp,  lubuquenily,  made  nu- 

iguet,  IS  that  the  number  of  apecKi 
■lleetedfrnm  an  inrejligalion  of  all  hii 
.anuitriiioaiid  sprcimiiu  for  the  ma- 
irinlaur  i>i.  Piodiomiii  Flora  Oriecs, 


Aiheni,  and  fram  then 


made  nriuu 
anu.  Unlh< 
Mded   Moun 

-  »»yi,  wai  oni 
if  nui  perilcHK 

vtanieil  bami 


nd  in  Decern bei 


the  fir.l  meinben  of  the  Linnnan  So- 
i:ieiy,   founded  In   1738^   and,  in  the 
folIoHing  year,  lie  wai  eleclcd  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society. 
On  the  20ih  of  tdarch,  1794,  he  >et 

arriiFed  at  Cun^ianunople  in  the  (t^low- 
ing  May.  Tawardi  Ihe  end  of  Auguu, 
be  miide  an  eicurvon  to  Bilhynia,  and 
dimbed  lu  the  lummit  of  illympiu, 
wliere  iie  made  a  lireili  botanical  col- 
lection. At  Fanar,  lie  diwovered  (n 
aged     Greek     baiuuii.     Dr.   Dimetri 


Tray,  and  subtcquenily  procreeded   to 
Mount   Atliof,    where   he  passed    ten 


^'m!.  and  hermit   "      and  the  romantic 

lingular  ipot.  Tlie  winter  of  ITB4-9 
wai  pai»d  by  him  at  Zanui  and,  in 

Ihe  FFbiiiarvafiliai  year.  hE  letouton 
an  eicunlon  to  Ibe  More*,  ofwlilcll  he 

monihi.  '  Here  le 'ibund  "ample  mat 
IctisI)  for  botanical  obierf ationi ;  but 
"  in  thin."  layi  liii  biographer,  **  did 
our  clouical  IrBveller  look  liir  Ihe 
beauty  of  Arcadian  ahepherdeuea,  or 
liiien  for  ilie  pipe  of  the  lylvan  iwain. 
Figure)  eniiciaied,  and  leUuret  fur- 


cd  to  England   in  Ihe 
separably  impaired  by 


WILLIAM  BOXBOKOH. 


rain,  tried  the  diinuo  of  Dcioiuhire 

4wl  Buh,  *iid  died  *I  ilie  Jitur  place 
on  Die  Btb  of  Februiry,  IIM.  He 
left,  bT  hii  will,  ■  fmCiold  uiue  to 
the  UuinnilT  of  Oxford,  (or  (he  pur- 
poee  aCBnt  publiahing  bit  Flora  GnscI, 


m  folii 


d  Frodrsmiu 
publiibed. 


the  annual  lum  of^OO  wu  lo 


to  the  uairetiiiy,  the  whole  of  hii  col- 
lectioil^  drawingi,  and  boeki  of  na- 
tnnl  huloc;,  bauoy,  and  agilcultim. 


Th«  only  work  wbidi  ha  publiibed  in 
h»  li&unw,  wai  a  Flora  Oionitnili, 
whicb  hai  ^e  merit  of  being  tounded 


Dr.  Sibthorp,  though  in  affluent  d^ 
cunutancei,  and  paiiioaatcly  food  of 
a^culiunl  punuiU,  ncitr  niAtcd 
biDuelf  tB  b«  turned  aiide  fram  tlw 
punuil  of  hii  fknuiiu  itudleai  hit 
UcadilyaodconitamlykeptinTieir  th* 
Ereal  ol^ect  of  hi)  life,  to  irhich  be  nag 
be  laid  Id  haie  uciiaccd  lib  Itttlt 
'  obaerra  hii  biognphtr, 
Edward  Stniib,)  "  faai  • 
ij]  botanioil  immoilBllty 
martyn  of  the  tdcnc*  tbao 


among  ll  .       . 
that  of  Sibihoip/' 


WILLIAM  BOXBUaOH. 


WiLLIAU  ROXBURGH  «a«  bom 
at  Underwood,  near  Lymington,  in 
SoMlaod,  on  the  S9tb  01  June,  ITSB; 


d  inr 


nted  * 


-.„.  —  England,  llie  leedi  of  Aiiatlc 
planta,  wuliuul  damage,  bj  wfaich 
ineani  Kieial  mirauai  were  brougbi 
10  London  in  a  ilale  of  MUDdDeu  never 
baion  wUncHcd.     Wbile  ai  Hadrat, 

aerial  ddea,  or  the  two  daily  chaaga  of 
tbe  barometer  in  low  lalitudci;  hu  ac- 
count of  which  wu  printed  in  the 
PbilMophical  Tnruacuoiu,  and  hi* 
been  lince  conflrmcd  by  other  mtteor- 
oksiiti.  From  Madna  be  lemoved  lo 
Cafeuita,  10  luperialend  the  boOokal 
garden  newlv  eetaUiihed  lke»i  and, 
whilit  punuiug  fail  reaeartfaei,  became 
intimately  tequdDled  with  the  cele- 
i — J  #^__ botanial,  Kicnig,  who, 


like  h 


«\{,  waa 


the  Linnaan  lebooL  He  wai  one  of 
Ibe  original  membera  of  ibe  Adalic 
Society;  and,  in  that  apadly,  eon- 
tribulcd,  in  17S0,  a  unsular  and 
Taluable  paper  remctli 
iuect )  and  sntaintnf  ( 


equal  imponuKO  to  nitural   Uatory, 


One  of  hit  conjectucei,  wai  that  the 
coloiulng  iBailei  might  be  Mpaated 
liDm  ildi  Inaect  wbilit  ali*e,  which  wu 
■nbaef|uently  ptored  lo  be  paoliablt^ 
and  a  great  qnantily  of  Ibe  liqidd  (boa 
obtuned,  eontinuet,  at  thla  <tey,  lo  be 
etporied  lo  England,  under  tb*  uiiia 
of  lac-Uke,  where  il  li  chieflT  iifcd  •■ 
a  lubtlilute  tor  cochineal,  in  tbe  dyefoc 
of  Karieu  In  1T))7,  be  n^Mad 
Europe,  and,  after  ilayin^  tken  tira 
yeari,  in  the  coune  of  which  lima  be 
married ;  letumed  to  Bengal,  whence  he 
Irwumilled  to  London  ■  (erica  of  lel- 
leri,  conlaining  moat  Taluable  botaidcd 
inrermatioo  relati*c  to  Eatt  India  pto* 
duction,  and  for  which  the  Sodely  Ibr 
Ibe  Proiaalion  of  Am  decreed  bin  tbdr 
gold  Medal,  In  1S03.  In  thie  yew,  ha 
cama  to  England,  and  reiided  lODW 
tiaie  at  Cheliea:  after  which,  ha  pn- 
oeeded  to  Scotland  in  the  bop*  of  beoa- 
flting  bii  health,  then  to  a  very  pca- 
carioiu  itale ;  and,  about  ISOT,  retoraed 
lo  Calcutta.     Her*    be  continued  to 

dety  of  Ant ;  and,  in  1813,  oblalned  S 
■ccond  gold  medal,  for  bia  inlertattng 
and  imponant  obaerratiani  oa  tba 
growth  of  Indian  treei.     la  1S13,  b* 

Sain  came  to  EngUnd.   and.  io  tba 
ay  of  the  tbUowinf  year,  -""■'r'.  ia 


penon,  the  lull  of  Itw  Sodetj  of  Ant, 
where  be  eidied  mucb  intent  mud 
pretented,  by  tht 


buieful  eOecii  o(  lh«  cUDUle  oT  ibe  eul 
■gain  apendng  on  bli  conitiniliiin,  he 
becune  graditvLy  weakeri  uid  died  an 
the  10th  of  April,  181S. 

Dr.  Soibnrgh  uiiul  (Inji  be  men- 
thmed  with  tti<igjt  **  <''■  Intraducer 
of  wienl  new  dlnnriM  ptteiically 
coDdudie  to  the  totereen  both  of  com- 
mnc*  ind  the  uti.  He  extracted  from 
cendn  pUnti,  an  indi^  equil  to  Ihii 
obtiioed  fiwii  ttie  Indigoftn  tjoctori* ; 
bond  OBI  new  nibidnite*  for  honp  ud 
eoowh  tar  the  fonxution  of 

eubled  the  IndUhi  tomake 

dlOicrtDl  kind!  of  durable  ^ka, 

from  [he  Mms  Dumber  of  wild  lilk- 
womu,  of  which  he  wai  the  diKaierer. 
Aa  a  phytician,  be  dittln^itbcd  him- 
•elfai  the  i        -  -         -    .  -     . 


tnVu 


febriAin,   n 


Eait  IndU  fner  bark; 
luccaihilly  naed,  intlead  of 
the  PeniTun,  for  the  ipace  of  twenty 
yean,  and  which  l>  now  admitted  into 
our  pbamucofri**.  The  eiiraordi- 
naiy  leil  and  induHry  with  which  he 


lory,  . 


tnly   be    appredated  by  a 
'  hli  work),  of  Hhidi  the 


llowiog  ir*  the  prindpal : — Planli  d 


Deuription  of  Swietenia,  qnano ;  and 
An  Eauy  on  the  Natural  Urder  of  the 
ScitamincK,  quarto.  Nearly  three  ihou- 
•and  planu  are  conlaiaed  in  the  Snl  of 
theae  work),  and  Iheir  tplendour  and 

quanlily  ii  aaLoniatiing.  In  edditlon  to 
the  publicalioiu  already  mentioned,  he 

pen  Id  the  Philoaoplilcil  Traniaetioni : 
Tbe  Aiiatic  Rcaearchei,  printed  al  Cal- 
cutta; Dalrymple'i Oriental  Repootoryi 
and  the  TrantactiDni  of  the  Society  of 
Arti,  in  the  thirty-eighth  volume  of 
wbich,  ii  an  angraTlng  of  him,  from  a 
miniature  in  tbe  pcumion  of  hij  ■«• 
cond  wile. 

The  fallawlng  anecdote  ii  related  of 
hfanln  The  Annual  Obituary  :—Whilit 
Tcaiding  al  Chtltea.  and  ovetwhelmed 
with  a  dlteate  that  aflerwardi  proTed 
&ta1,  Mr.  Saiiibnry,  of  the  botanical 
garden  In  Sloane  Street,  carried  a  flne 
■pecimeo  of  a  new  plant,  in  full  bloom, 
to  ihtw  him  :  it  wu  the  Lllium  I^^ri. 
nium  (dger  lily),  which  he  had  nuned 
for  two  year«,  with  great  cure,  in  the 
Company')  garden  at  Cakutln,  but  had 
neter  ai   yet  leen   it  in   flower.     No 

him,  than  luddenly  itarting  from  a  bed 
of  dckntu  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
fined during  three  whole  dayi,  Dr. 
Koiburgb  eagerly  Miicd  Ibe  precioua 
plant,  and,  forgetting  all  hii  maladlei, 
hutened  to  the  window  to  eontempiale 
and  eipauate  on  iti  beautiet. 


SIR  JAMES  EDWARD  SMITH. 

hii  ion,  together  with  a  quan- 


ThIS  eminent  natnrallit  wai  bora  on 
the  9nd  of  DecetntKr,  1799,  In  the  city 
of  Norwich,  where  hii  father  carried  on 
trade  in  the  woollen  line.  He  wai  edu- 
cated with  a  liew  to  the  profeuion  of 
medidne  r  and  on  being  lest  to  the 
Unitenity  of  Edinburgh,  dtillngulthfd 
himaelf  particularly  In  botany,  for  bli 
profidency  in  which  he  obtained  the 
gold  medkL  On  hii  leinaial  lo  Lon- 
don, he  beeama  aeqtiainted  with  Si 
and,  upon  hii  recom- 
:haaed,ln  1784,  the 


conreyed  to  England,  and  ctci 
grelted  the  nle  of  it.  Mr.  Smith 
devoted  himielf  to  the  iludy  of  ni 


IMIIBBOM    TIMNAIIT. 


PrUHS  ind  IIiIt,  u  account  of  vhlch 
h(  pobliihcd,  in  three  Tolumci,  oetani. 
In  1788,  look  pUcc  ilie  Bm  meiiing 
t^  the  LiniiKin  Swittr,  of  which  he 
wu  oiM  of  the  principd  fbunden,  mi 
m*  ippoinled  pre^di  ~ 
(Iw  oecailan,  u  In' — 
on  the  Rb«  and  _. 
HlMorj,  vhkb  roim. 
\u  the  Tnumetloni  of 
Sodelr.  Id  171)3,  he 
FrOKnioR,  lo  read  lecl 
b>  ihg  queen  ud  thi  , 
Tocation  fbr  which  hb  talcnti  pcculiariy 
fined  him,  ud  in  which  apadtj  he 
■tlncted  (dmiring  (udiencet  U  the 
Rojil  Initilutlon,  It  Liierpool,  Brii- 
tnl,  Ac  In  17M,  he  mamed  a  M<n 
Reere,  oT  Lowtttotl,  In  Suffiilk ;  and, 
in  Ibe  follawinB  year,  he  took  ap  hie 
raiidence  In  hit  nUiTC  town.  He  ra- 
aiir*d  the  honour  of  knighthood,  in 
I8I<i  and  died,  highly  reipecled,  on 
the  17th  of  Hmh,  1838;  bdng,  at  the 
lima,  p[t»denl  of  the  Liaiuiui  Society. 


holm,  Uptal,  Turin,  Uabon,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  lie.,  the  Imperial 
Academy  Naluia  Cuiiaeonuii,  aiid  the 
Royal  Academyof  Sdenea  at  Pari*. 

The  principal  worka  ef  Sir  J.  Smith 
trt  ha  BnglUi  Botany,  and  EnflUi 
PlorVp  The  farnicr,  corulittng  of  thaity- 
■Ix  octavo  Tolume*,  coniaint  a  daacrip- 
Ihm  and  a  e^oared  figur*  ot  ercry 
plant  known  to  be  indigenouL  II  waa 
upon  hit  Flora,  howeier,  that  he  prio- 
apally  prided  himielf,  ai  the  work 
whirh  would  ereniuiUy  redound  lo  hia 
reputation  aa  a  bouniti,  and  hii  ocdll 

Hii  oihei  aeparate  publiolion*  ai 


plenunqna  ad  Plantai  lo  Herhario  Lii. 
a  conaerratai  dellneaiBi  ReUqnia 
eckiana,  ftci  S^egium  Bo- 
im  I  Linnai  Flora  Laponica  | 
men  of  Botany  In  New  HoUwid ; 
Iconet  Pietii  Plantamm  rariarani,  ftc; 
Natural  Hiitory  of  the  rarer  Lepl- 
dopierooi  loaMti  of  Oeorgla  t  Tract* 
relating  to  Nalunl  Hlatoryi  Intnidue- 
lion  M  PhytiolaclcBl  and  Sytlenialiia] 
Botanyi  Lacheeu  Laponio,  or  ■  Toar 
In  Luland,  Oom  (he  Haouaeiipt.' 
nal  at  Liniuni*,  ftc.  ■■--'- 
oil-       

lione^ta  ih*  Tranaiction*  of  the  Lin- 
Dean  SocietT,  Nlchobon't  Journal,  and 
other  periodical  pablication*.  He  al*o 
wrote  a  Tariely  of  artidet  la  Reca't 
Encyeloptediai  and  Ihoae  which  relate 
to  bounT  are  almott  all  (torn  hii  pen. 
The  character  of  Sir  J.  Smith  U  re- 


nanirallM,  be  it  mar*  contpicuoua  fin 
U*  induitry  and  retearch,  than  <«  ori- 
ginality aiid  depth;  though  a  mora 
ardent  promoter  of  the  Klena  of  botaay 
IM>  eotintry  hai  produced.  In  the  early 
part  of  hi*  life,  be  wa*  a  member  of  the 

Nan 

ban  changed  hi*  o 

foroMd  10  tbe  enabllihad  church.     Hi* 

poUikal  and  religlou*  (cntimenu  wera 

liberal ;  ha  wai  no  le*i  a  lorer  of  llieia- 

tun  than  of  (cieoea ;  and  occaiionaliv 

Indulged  in  poetic  conpoaidon,  of  which 

a  biouiabte  tpedmen  may  be  *een  in 

Hookham'i  Circle  d(  the  Keaioat,  and 

other  publication*. 


8HITHS0N  TENNANT. 


SUITHSON  TENNANT,  the  pan  of 
rai  borti  at  Selby,   In 

"     of  Nofembcr, 

parent!  al  an 
early  age,  bul  not  befitra  he  had  made 
ome  progreu  in  (he  daedc^  under  the 
uiilon  of  hit  father.      He  wa*  ader- 


a  cleignnsn,  wu  b 
Yorkihiie,  on  the  3 
17fll.     He  loM  b   ' 


Dr.  TOettlay  *  pubUcalioot  mi  much  in- 


fS2 


SCIENCE. 


* 


terested  him,  that  he  entertained  a  great 
desire  to  study  chemistry  under  nim. 
Being  unable  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
lits  instruction,  he,  in  1781,  became  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black, 
whose  lectures,  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  were  then  in  great  repu- 
tation. In  the  following  year,  he  en- 
tered as  a  pensioner  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  studied  mathe- 
matical, but  principally  cheroistrv  and 
botany,  as  being  more  suited  to  his  iti- 
dinaiion,  and  to  the  profession  of  physic, 
which  he  was  qualifying  himself  to  fol- 
low. In  178i,  he  vi'sit^  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
Scbeele ;  and  shortly  after  his  return,  in 
the  following  year,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1786, 
he  removed  from  Christ's  College,  to 
Emmanuel;  and,  in  178S,  he  took  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  phytic. 

Mr.  Tennant  had,  from  tlie  time  of 
his  first  taking  up  his  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge, been  known,  among  men  of 
science,  for  his  chemical  knowledge, 
and,  in  particular,  for  an  attempt  to 
economiie  the  consumption  of  fuel  in 
distillation.  In  1791,  he  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  his  very  interest- 
ing diacovery  of  a  mode  of  obtaining 
carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid.  Having 
observed  that  charcoal  did  not  decom- 
pose the  phosphate  of  lime,  he  con- 
cluded that  phosphorus  ought  lo  de- 
compose the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the 
result  fully  justified  his  mode  of  reason- 
ing. On  bis  return  from  a  third  vi»it  to 
the  continent,  in  179S,  he  took  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  where  he  seems  to  have 
abandoned  all  idea  of  medicine  as  a 
profession,  though  he  continued  to  study 
lU  history,  and  philosophy  In  179o, 
he  graduated  M.u. ;  and  in  the  same 
year,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  paper  On  the  Nature  of  the 
Diamond,  in  which  he  gives  an  acooimt 
of  some  experiments,  snowing  that  the 
diamond  afforded  no  more  carbonic 
acid  than  an  equal  weight  of  charcoaL 

The  chief  discoveries  contained  in 
the  tubaequent  I>*Pfn  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society,  have 
reference  to  the  magnesian  limestone, 
or  dolomite,  which  he  considers  as  rather 
a  combination,  than  an  accidental  mix- 
ture ;  to  emery,  which  he  showed  to  be 
a, substance  similar  to  the  corundum, 
or  adamantine  spar  of  China,  and  nut 


an  ore  of  iron,  as  had  been  commonly 
supposed ;  and  to  crude  platina,  in 
which  he  discovered  a  singular  dark 
powder,  containing  two  new  metals 
named  iridium  and  osmium.  For  this 
he  received  the  Copleian  medal,  in 
1804;  the  paper,  which  he  communi- 
cated on  the  subject,  being  entitled.  On 
Two  Metals  found  in  the  Black  Powder 
remaining  after  the  Solution  of  Platina. 

In  1812,  he  gave  a  course  of  private 
lectures  on  mineralogy ;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  was  elected,  without 
opixMition,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  A  new  me- 
thod of  procuring  potassium,  formed 
the  subject  of  his  Uist  communication  to 
the  Royal  Society.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  this  body  to 
inquire  into  the  degree  of  danger  that 
might  attend  the  general  intn^uction 
of  gas  lights  into  the  metropolis ;  and 
discovered,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Woilaston,  the  imporunt  fact,  that  gas 
contained  in  a  small  tube  will  not  com- 
municate the  flame.  Mr.  Tennant 
again  visited  France,  in  the  autumn  of 
1814 ;  and  after  having  spent  the  winter 
at  Paris,  arrived  at  Boulogne,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  with  the  intention  of 
embarking  for  England,  accompanied 
by  Baron  Bulow.  The  wind  not  being 
favourable,  they  rode  together,  on  the 
22nd,  to  visit  Buonaparte's  pillar,  and 
on  their  return,  went  off  their  road  to 
examine  a  small  fort.  Unfortunately, 
the  drawbridge,  upon  which  they  ad- 
vanced, was  not  properly  secured ;  and, 
in  consequence,  both  Mr.  Tennant  and 
the  baron  were  precipitated,  with  their 
horses,  into  the  ditch :  the  former  with 
such  violence,  that  he  died  witliin  an 
hour  after. 

Mr.  Tennant,  says  his  bic^rapher. 
Dr.  Wishaw,  was  one  of  those  who,  to 
use  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  **  without 
much  labour,  have  obtained  a  hi^  re- 
putation, and  are  mentioned  with  re- 
verence rather  for  the  possession  than 
the  exertion  of  uncommon  abilities." 
In  person,  he  was  tall  and  slight,  with 
a  thin  face  and  fair  complexion,  and  is 
said  to  have  resembled  the  portrait  of 
Locke.  He  possessed  an  amiable  and 
cheerful  temper,  conversational  powers 
of  the  moat  delightful  kind,  mad,  in- 
deed, every  requisite  for  securing  pri- 
vate esteem  and  the  approbation  and 
applause  of  society. 


HUMPHKV    DA 


SIR   HUMPHRY  DAVT. 
HOMPHRT    DAVY,    ih*  tor 


cea!ber,  1778.  He  wu  9nt  pl»«d  _. 
•  prepiruotjF  wtaodl  kept  by  Mr. 
Biuhcll ;  and,  eian  it  thii  ncW  age, 
wu  capable  of  giiing  a  latiibctarj 
accouni  ol  the  conienu  ol  a  bg«k,  tiy 
baiiily  glaacing  al  iu  pagtt,  a  quaJiiy 
for  «}jich  he  iiai  eier  aElenraidi  n- 
■natkable.     The  moit  pntDiinent  of  hit 

Dtaiory ;  not  nnleat  with  addrenlng 
hit  scboolff  Uow3  from  the  top  of  a  tub, 
he  woidd  flometimei  ahut  hiimeif  up  in 
hit  room,  arrange  the  chain  iuto  bd 
audience,  and  givt  them  a  lecture.  He 
■Iu  ■hoHcd  toiDe  taile  tbi  chemical 
punuiu ;  but  ■■  he,  at  the  lame  time, 
competed  romancet,  nude  tome  pro- 


acted  hailequin.  in  a 
up,  it  «ai  difficult  LD  IK 
eiacl    tMnt  of  hli  mind. 
Buthell'i,  he  nrai  teioaircd 


play  ithich  he  got 

From   Mr! 

1793, 


"  He  wu  not  long  with  me,"  laya  Ilie 
doGlor,  ill  a  letter  to  Ur.  Dariei  Qidd* 
Uilbert;   "aiid  while  he  remained,  I 


Davy  lotl  hit  father  in  17S4,  and  wat, 
in  [he  following  year,  apprenticed  to 
Ur.  Rofiaie,  a  Autgeon  and  apothecary 
al  PcDiance.  Hii  boylib  elatlidiy  of 
ipirila  nOH  (oriook  him;  he  beame 
leriouiand  contemplative,  and  tkoved 
igltnpinleainaaodi 


He  had,  for  i 

:periini 


iul 

duclion  to  Mr.  Borlaie,  hit  mind  n- 
ceiTed  a  dedded  biai  In  fa<«ar  of  cha- 
mittry,  which  he  pumed  with  ektreme 
atdour,  to  the  gml  anooyaaca  of  hit 


attention  te  philoaophical  inquiria,  and 
' Imentt  of  hit  own,  had  '    " 

of  propoal  ~ 


neighbaort,  and  the  «alcns*e  dcattve* 
Hon  of  hit  mailet't  ^l^poU  and  phiala. 
"  In  ihort,*'  aayt  hii  biographer.  Dr. 
Farli,  "It  would  appear  that,  at.thia 


that  when  he  ihould  have  been  bleed- 
ing the  lick,  he  wai  openins  veini  In 
the  granite."  The  firH  of  liu  original 
ciperimenti  waa  petfarmed  upon  Iht 
air  coniwned  in  tea-weed,  la  order  Is 
atcertain  "whether,  at  land  tegetablea 


h  had  been  taved  from 
Fcwl  off  the  Laod'i  En 


id.     The« 


ipecting  which,  wai  opposed  to  that  or 
Dr.  Black,  who  raainiained  that  heat  it 
a  matciitl  body.  The  eipetioKnl  to 
-  '  ■  •         ■         liiuded  waa  followed  by 


>ofan 


ngenioi 


which  were  evenlually  embodied  in  a 
number  oreuayi.  On  Heat,  Light,  and 
the  Comhinationa  of  Ltghl,  and  pub- 
Uibed,  in  I7HI,  in  a  work,  edited  by 
Dr.  Beddoet,  at  BriiigL 

Davy  had  not  been  long  with  Mr. 
Borlaie,  when  h«  attracted  the  aiten- 
lion  of  Mr.  Cilbeit,  the  gentleman  wc 
htTc  before  mentioned,  oho  offered  liin 
the  Uie  of  an  eiccllent  library,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  Dr.  Eilwardi,  wlu 
potieaaed  a  wcll-fiirniahed  laboratory. 
The  tumulluoui  delight,  taya  Dr.  Farii, 
which  DatT  eiDrewd  on  teeing,  for 
iiniilir  of  chemical 


the  Si 

appar. 

ihTOUgh 


IhTOUgh  the  medium  of  engranngi,  u 
deicnbed,  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  ai  turpta^ng 
all  deicription.  The  air-punji,  nor* 
eapecially,  died  hit  attention  t  and  he 
worked  lit  pitlon,  eibanited  tha  ra- 
cai>*(,  and  opeocd  lla  valictt  with  tlir 
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simplicity  and  joy  of  a  child  encaged  in 
tiie  examination  of  a  new  and  bivourite 
toy.  Not  long  afterwards,  Dr.  Beddoes, 
wno  had  just  established  the  Pneumatic 
Institution,  at  Bristol,  proposed  to  take 
Dary  as  his  assistant  in  the  laboratory ; 
and  the  latter,  having  been  released 
from  his  indentures,  accepted  this  situ- 
ation in  October,  1798.  He  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with  ardour, 
and  gained  many  friends  by  the  ori- 
ginality of  his  talents,  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  manners. 

Among  the  results  of  his  experiments 
at  the  Institution,  may  be  mentioned  the 
following  discoveries : — that  the  gaseous 
oxide  of  azote  is  perfectly  respirable 
when  pure ;  that  it  is  never  deleterious 
but  when  it  contains  nitrous  gas ;  and 
that  it  supports  life  even  longer  than 
oxygen  gas ;  that  siliceous  earth  exists 
generally  in  the  epidermis  of  hollow 
plants ;  and  that  galvanism  b  a  purely 
chemical  process,  depending  wholly  on 
the  oxidation  of  metallic  surfaces.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  of  his  investiga- 
tions were  those  relating  to  the  phy- 
siological effects  of  various  gases.  His 
intrepidity  in  thb  matter  is  without  a 
parallel  i  it  has  been  truly  said  of  him, 
that  **  be  sought  the  bubble  reputation 
in  the  very  jaws  of  death."  His  re- 
peated inhalations  of  large  quantities  of 
pure  nitrous  oxyde,  and  nis  experiment 
with  diluted  hydro-carbonate,  and  the 
violent  emotbns  they  produced,  are 
almost  incredible ;  but  his  apfudling 
attempt  to  inspire  the  nitrous  and  car- 
buretted  hydvo^n  gases,  has  only  been 
equalled  by  the  self-martyrdom  of  the 
younger  BerthoUet,  who  inclosed  him- 
self in  a  life-destroying  atmosphere,  and 
registered  his  successive  sensations, 
until  the  pen  dropped  from  his  hand, 
and  he  was  no  more.  Davy's  own  ac- 
count of  one  of  these  experiments  is  too 
interesting  to  be  omitted.  He  says, 
'*  my  friend,  Mr.  James  Tobin,  jun., 
being  present,  after  a  forced  exhaustion 
of  my  lungs,  the  nose  bein^  accurately 
closed,  I  made  three  inspirations  and 
expirations  of  the  hvdro-carbonate.  The 
fir:tt  inspiration  produced  a  sort  of  numb- 
iie:is  and  loss  of  feeluig  in  the  che^t, 
and  about  the  pectoral  muscles.  After 
the  second,  I  lost  all  power  of  perceiving 
external  things,  and  had  no  distinct 
sensation,  except  that  of  a  terrible  op- 
pretsion  on  the   chest      During   the 


third  expiration,  this  feeling  sub«ided,  I 
seemed  sinking  into  annihilation,  and 
had  just  power  enough  to  cast  off  the 
mouth-piece  from  my  unclosed  lips.  A 
short  interval  must  have  passed,  during 
which  I  respired  common  air,  before 
the  objects  around  me  were  distii^uish* 
able.  On  recollecUng  myself,  I  faintly 
articulated,  *  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
die.' "  The  whole  of  these  results  were 
IMiblislied,  in  1800,  in  one  volume,  en- 
titled Researches,  Chemical  and  Philo- 
sophical, chiefly  concerning  Nitrous 
Oxide  and  its  Respiration. 

In  consequence  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Count  Rumford,  Davy,  on  the 
16th  of  February,  1801,  was  appointed 
assistant-lecturer  in  chemistry,  oirector 
of  the  laboratory,  and  assistant-editor 
of  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Institution^ 
with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  suineai 
per  annum,  an  apartment,  coau,  and 
candles.  He  was,  at  this  time,  uncouth 
in  his  appearance,  and  perfectlv  unac- 
ouainted  with  the  sophisticadona  of 
Mshion ;  but  his  talents  and  situation 
soon  introduced  him  to  the  best  society. 
He  was  once  present  at  a  party  with 
Fuseli,  who  was  energetic  in  his  praise 
of  Milton.  Davy  unluckily  observed, 
that  there  were  many  passages  in  the 
Paradise  Lost,  which  he  nad  never  been 
able  to  understand.  "Tery  likely,  sir, 
very  likely,  ur,"  said  Fuseli;  *<but  I 
am  sure  that  is  not  Milton's  fault" 

During  1801,  he  delivered  several 
desultory  lectures.  On  the  21st  of 
January,  of  the  following  year,  he  gave 
an  introductory  lecture  to  a  course  on 
chemistry,  which  produced  an  amasing 
sensation  among  the  memben,  with 
whom  he  became  a  perfect  idoL  Cole- 
ridge, the  poet,  used  to  say,  ''he  at- 
tended them  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing his  stock  of  metaphors.*'  In  May, 
Davy  delivered  six  lectures  on  the  che- 
mistry of  agriculture ;  and  the  board  of 
Agriculture  at  once  engaged  his  services 
as  chemical  professor,  with  a  salary  of 
one  hundred  guineas  per  annum,  with^ 
out  interfering  with  his  office  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  His  discourses  on 
this  subject  were  published,  in  1813,  at 
the  request  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1803,  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  which  he  became  secretary,  in  1807. 
It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this 
memoir,  to  give  an  account  of  the  great 


namber  or  intemtine  wid  imporUni 
papen,  whicb,  ii  diBennt  timtt,  wen 
furnished  bj  him  far  the  TruiuctiDu : 
with  Tew  eiccpiioni,  thtrclott,  we  ilwll 
l«Te  ilinn  unnoticed.  In  IS04,  he  wu 
tctlieiy  tngsged,  with  the  Bui  of  Wln- 
ebrlin.  Mr.  Uemird.Bnd  olher  phildl- 
thropic  Individuftii,  in  the  Sodetj  lor 
BeilerinK  ihe  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
In  18as,>ie  deiiiered  ■  uiiei  of  Irelnre* 
on  geology,  «t  the  Koyal  Iniillutlon ; 
and  hii  uiarv.  in  coniequenee  of  >t> 

undred  gumeai  ■ 
nu  adjudeid  the 


appoint 


_  Jill 

t^opiey  medal,  for  a  paper  Or 
Ihod  of  AnaJyting  Slonei  containing  a 
Bled  All(ali,  by  meani  of  tlie  Botaeic 
Acid.  OnthenHhofN'oTemberoflhe 
ume  year,  he  read  the  Bakerian  lec- 
ture befare  the  Koyai  Society,  in  which 
wai  ■  tpkadid  oeielopenient  of  the 
ni)^iieriei  of  the  Toilwe  pile.  Bj  a 
(crin  of  beautiful  eipnlnienla,  and 
lubile  dedticliaiii,  he  ivtiieit  at  the  im- 
potunt  fact,  that,  in  a  Toltalc  amnge- 
ment,  the  inteniily  of  the  eleciridlT 
Incieaiei  with  the  number,  but  Ibe 
quaniily  with  the  ^le  of  the  plain. 

He  wB>,  for  ihete  briliUnt  dUcoTcrln, 
awarded  a  prlie  of  three  Ihouund 
franei,  by  the  Inititule  of  Fiance.  The 
acceptance  of  Ihla ,  monej  produced 
illiberal  conimenti ;  and  Davy  cenurlied 
to  a  ftiend,  "  Some  people  ny  I  ought 
not  to  acrrpt  lliii  ptiiei  and  there  have 
been  rooliili  pangraplit  in  the  ]>apen 
to  that  (Aect ;  but  if  the  two  eountiiee. 


In  1S07,  he  annonnced  the  diieovery 
of  the  metallic  baaei  of  the  fiied  aika- 
liei,  which  wai  »Mi  fallowed  by  a  like 
decompotition  of  alkaline  eanh  and 
boradc  acid.  The  lawi  upon  which 
iheie  diicaieriei  were  founded,  are 
among  the  moit  luncurul  initancea  of 
phiJovi^phical  deduction  i  and  they  are 
as  important  an  engine  in  chemical 
•cience,  ii  the  doetnoe  of  fluiiona  in 
mailrematici.  It  may  aiao  be  remarked, 
that  neither  of  iheie  (uhlime  produc- 
tiuni  oFgeniui  waa  the  effect  of  a  happy 

of  iabonoui  and  patient  inieiligaiion. 
The  long  and  brilliant  leriea  of  eiperi- 
menli,  by  which  DaT)!  ntabliihed  the 
lana  of  Tolldc  eieclriali,  ate  not  only 
the  biighteit  portion  of  hii  own  career. 


re  among  the  bigheit  eSlnti  of  llie 

Doniequencc  of  hli  great  celebritj 
at  thla  period,  he  had  aimoit  daily  In- 
Tilaiioni  to  the  table  of  penona  of  the 
higheit  itation,  and  they  wtreai  eon- 
itantiy  accepted.  Hti  greateat  finble, 
hideed,  wai  a  deiire  to  be  noticed  by 
titled  indiriduaia;  it  has  been  remarlud 
that  "ID  Inordinate  adoitration  of  here- 
ditary rank  wai  tlie  cardinal  deformity 

■■      "■  rmit  the  Eratification  of 

interfere  with  ihe  dutiei 

iheUbch- 


hii  Taniy  to  intt 
of  hi)  office.    Hec 
ratoryunl 
hii  iabou 


iinquuh  them  until  three  or  ( 
dock  in  the  morning.  It  baa  bi 
nid,  "  the  gieateit  of  all  hij  wanii  i 
lime  1  and  the  eipedlenti  by  which 

ridieuiuoi  poeiiioni,  and   gave  riie 


and.  lingular  a>  the  fact  may  appear, 
he  hai  been  known,  alter  the  faahion  of 
the  graTB-digger  in  Hamlet,  to  wear  no 
leu  than  Ave  ihini,  and  ai  many  pain 
of  itockingi,  at  Ihe  ume  time.  Ex- 
clamationi  of  aurpriie  very  freqiienlll 
eicaped  from  hii  friends  at  the  rapid 


Eiceiiive  menial 

Mnsual  pieasuns,  at 
ubjcciofourmenMir 

length  brought  tlie 

■me  bodily  debiUty. 

ftheRoyillnsUtu- 

•ppointanoihirin. 

leciurea.    In  1810, 

teUtcd  to  the  com 

rialic  gai  and  oiyj 

n,  andthecbtniical 

!)"blm*S™"   10 

deliver  a  course  ol 

cbemical    icience. 

The    course    com- 

menctd  on  the  gtl 

of  Xovembrri  and, 

on  the  29th  of  the 
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the  sum  of  five  hundred  gmneas  from 
the  Sodety."  In  the  following  year,  he 
delivered  two  courses  of  lectures  to  the 
same  body ;  one  on  chemical  philoso- 
phy, the  other  on  geology,  for  which 
ne  received  iC750 ;  and,  before  quitting 
Dublin,  he  was  presented  with  the  degree 
<^  LL.D.  Upon  his  return  to  London, 
he  was  engaged,  by  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, to  furnish  a  mode  of  ventilatinff 
the  house  of  lords ;  but  the  plan  which 
was  adopted  proved  a  complete  failure. 
It  was,  however,  some  addition  to  his 
renown,  that,  on  the  8th  of  April,  in 
the  following  year,  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood;  and  an  accession 
to  hit  comfort,  that,  three  days  after- 
wards, he  married  Mrs.  Apreece,  a 
widow,  with  a  very  considerable  for- 
tune. Shortly  after  this  marriage,  he 
published  his  Elemenu  of  Chemical 
Philosophy,  dedicated  to  Lady  Davy, 
**  as  a  pledge  that  he  should  con- 
tinue to  pursue  science  with  unabated 
ardour." 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1812,  Davy  had 
eiven  his  last  public  lecture  at  the 
Koyal  Institution,  though  he  did  not 
foniially  resign  his  professorship  until 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
when,  on  the  motion  pf  Earl  Spencer, 
seconded  by  Earl  Damley,  be  was 
luianimously  elected  honorary  professor 
of  chemistry.  About  this  penoo,  he  was 
ei^ged  in  the  composiiion  of  an  ini- 

Erovel  gunpowder,  the  secret  of  which 
e  gave  to  his  ftiend  Mr.  Children,  who 
advertised  and  labelled  the  article  as 
''Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Gunpowder;" 
which  gave  him  great  annoyance,  as 
many  persons  supposed  he  was  a  part- 
ner in  the  profits  of  its  manufacture. 
He  wrote  several  letters  to  Mr.  Children 
upon  the  subject,  expressly  requiring 
that  the  public  should  be  set  right  upon 
this  point.  In  one  of  them  he  says,  **  I 
have  resolved  to  make  no  profit  of  any 
thing  connected  with  science."  The 
only  mystery  attached  to  the  matter  is, 
that  there  really  did  exist  some  bond 
or  engagement  of  partnership  in  this 
concern,  which  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  canceL  In  1813,  he  published  the 
substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  The 
Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry;  by 
which  he  gave  to  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture an  importance  which  they  had 
never  before  held  in  the  estimation  of 
men  of  sdence. 


After  the  return  of  Boonapaite  firom 
Elba,  in  1813,  several  English  noble- 
men made  application  to  the  French 
government  tor  passporu  to  travel 
through  France,  but  met  with  a  stem 
refusal  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  being 
desirous  to  visit  the  extinct  volcanoes 
in  Auvergne,  made  a  similar  request, 
and  received,  from  Napoleon,  uncondi- 
tional permission  to  pass  through  the 
country.  In  the  latter  part  of  October, 
therefore,  he  embarked,  in  a  cartel, 
from  Plymouth,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Davy,  and  Mr.  Faraday  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary.  They  landed  at  Morlaix, 
and  were  immediately  arrested  by  the 
local  authorities,  who  supposed  their 
passDorts  were  forged,  as  no  others  of 
the  Kind  had  been  issued.  After  a 
week's  detention,  and  the  return  of  in- 
structions from  Paris,  they  were  allowed 
to  proceed  on  their  route,  and  reached 
the  French  capital  on  the  27th  of  the 
month. 

His  anticipated  arrival  had  been,  for 
some  time,  the  subject  of  conversation 
with  the  French  tavansj  and  his  re- 
ception was  as  flattering  to  him  as  it 
was  creditable  to  them.  He  was  visited 
by  Hun.boldt,  Guy  Lussac,  Cuvier. 
and  Ampdre,  from  whom  he  received 
the  highest  marks  of  attention.  On  the 
2nd  of  November,  he  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute,  and  was  placed  at 
the  right  baud  of  the  president,  who 
announced  to  the  meeting  that  it  was 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  Le  Che- 
valier Davy.  These  honours,  however, 
were  not  received  with  the  feeUng 
which  they  were  calculated  to  excite. 
He  seemed  to  consider  them  more  as  a 
debt  due  to  his  surprising  genius,  than 
as  the  voluntary  gifts  of  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  body  of  men.  He  was 
haughty  in  his  manners,  and  arrogant 
in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.  He 
is  said  to  have  received  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  venerable  members 
of  the  Institute  without  ri&ing  from  hb 
seat ;  and,  it  is  well  known.  Napoleon 
took  occasion  to  observe,  to  another  of 
its  leading  members,  that  he  understood 
"  the  young  English  chemi^st  held  theui 
all  in  low  estimation." 

Davy  quitted  Paris  in  December, 
and,  after  visiting  the  principal  tOHus 
of  Italy,  returned  to  England  in  the 
spring  of  1815,  when  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the    subject  of  fire-damp. 


penminli,  he  fffccicd  three  model  of 
liiihcing  tbe  minei  in  nletj  ;  [hex 
were,  the  blowing  limp,  the  pi>tDn 
lamp,  and  lUe  iile  lamp.  The  prin- 
ciple orufely  coniiib  in  iheir  being  all 

mixea   with   fire-damp  u   Id  be    ex- 


be  fiieil  in  melallic  lubea  whoM  dialne- 
len  bote  ■  cerUin  proportion  lo  their 
lengihi.  By  an  obvioui  dediiciiun,  it 
Killowed  Iliac,  bv  leuening  the  diame- 

lliat  it!  length  might  :hut  be  reduced  to 
itK  Ifalcknei)  of  an  ordinary  melallic 
plate  ;  a  number  of  pcriutaLioiu  made 
in  (uch  a  plate  wouM  be  a  collection  of 
iiiial)  lubei!  the  plate  iliiii  perforated 
would  reiemble  wirc-gauxe.  Wire- 
overpowering  joy,  beheld  that,  Hbilii 
I  ghi  KB!  iiill  prricr«ed,  it  wai  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  to  ciploeion.  Tbti 
liltle  HerculH  of  icience  w.i  inlro- 
dunrd  in  the  nil  mine*  in  ISIfl;  and, 
i^i  Neptembcr,  1817.  Sir  Humphry 
Daiy  wai  Invited,  by  a  numeroui  body 

the  Qucen't  Head,  at  Kewcaitle.  Mr. 
Ijimbioo  pmlded  on  theocraiion,  and, 
after  certain  toaili  had  been  drunk,  he 

men  asiembled,  preienied  to  their  dii- 
tinguiihed  guest  a  iplendid  Mrrice  of 
plate.oribevBlutofneatlyfSOOO.  Thii 
noble  tribute  had  bren  richly  earned. 
Davy  had  declined  lo  take  out  (  patent 
Ibr  the  iniention,  by  «hich  he  would, 
beyond  doubt,  hare  oblained  from  Kve 
toienihoutanita-year.  Wben  retnon- 
■traieil  with  for  thui  neglecting  hit  per- 
»niiil  inlece>I.  he  replied,  "  Mt  ioU! 
ol^ect  hat  b<-eD  to  lerve  the  cauie  of 
liumanltv;  and  if  I  have  aucceeiied,  I 
urn  aniply  rewarded  In  ihe  gralifiing 
rcHection  of  baring  done  ».  I  dave 
enough  for  all  my  liewi  and  purpom ; 
more  wealth  miglit  be  troiibleMme,  and 
diifracl  my  attention  from  Ihoae  pur- 
iiiili  m  which  I  delight  r  more  wealth 
could  not  increaw  either  my  fame  or 
my  heppinett.     It  might,  undoubtedly. 


Kovil  Society  bc^tween  the  ith  ol  May, 
1S15,  and  the  33rd  o(  January,  lBt7, 
fur  fibich  bir  Humphry  Davy  waa 
awarded  lite  Rrmifotd  medal.  He 
afterwardi  received,  from  the  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Ruwa,  ■  iiiperb  iilTer- 
gili  vate,  of  the  value  ofiSJKIj  and,  in 
1818,  he  waa  created  abaroneL     In  the 

menti  upon  a  few  ipeameni  of  papyri 
from  theruiniofHcrculaneum,  he  wai, 

to  Naplei,  for  tbe  purpoae  of  unfolding 
tlieie  reeordi.  After  two  montht  un- 
to England,  in'lSZOr  and,  on  the  30lb 
of  November,  wu  elected  prr.itleni  ol 
the  Royal  Society.  In  hii  idJieu  to 
the  meniben  upon  taking  the  cbair,  he 
obicrred,  "AlLboTigh  your  good  opinion 

alw.yi  be  happy  to  act  ai  a  prlTaie 

aoldier  in  ihe  rankt  of  icimn.^  To- 
wardi  the  latter  part  of  ihli  year,  ap- 
plictllnn  ««  tniidc  to  the  prciident  and 
council  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  to  fumiih 

the  belt  method  of  manufaclurine  thect 
copper,  10  aa  to  pteierve  it,  »hen  In 
UK   aa  theathing   on    ihipi'  botiomt, 

Sir  Humphry  tingly  undertook  the  in- 
quiry. Jifler  *  number  of  eiperimenti 
connected   with   voltaic  action,   which 

cluiive,  he  mmmunicated  lo  the  eo- 
Temmeat  that  lie  had  fully  lucceeded 
in  the  required  diacovery  of  a  remedy 
for  Ihe  coiToiion  of  copper  thralhlng. 
On  putting,  however,  hia  pbui  into 
execution,  for  which  purpose  he  madtf 
two  toyagei   to  lea,   it  was  found  a 

much  mental  inquietude,  from  the 
samsma  which  were,  In  couiequenct, 
ICTcilcd  againit  him,  and  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy eniuing,  he  *ai  recommended  to 
revlilt   Italy.      From   hence,  M  unfa- 

that  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Royal  In- 
itiiulion,  reaigning  hia  preiidentahip. 
He  returned  to  London  In  the  winter  of 
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1827 ;  but,  in  the  spring  of  the  foUow- 
ing  year,  he  was  again  advised  to  try 
the  effect  of  Italian  air;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly quitted  England,  never  to 
return.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he 
amused  himself  with  writing  his  Con- 
solations in  Travel,  or  the  Last  Days  of 
a  Philosopher.  These  last  days  were 
now  at  hand :  whilst  in  a  very  weak 
state,  from  an  attack  of  paraly»is,  he 
requested  to  be  removed  to  Geneva, 
and  there,  in  the  presence  of  his  brother 
and  wife,  he  diei^  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1820.    He  left  no  children,  and  be- 

iueathed  the  bulk  of  his  property  to 
lady  Davy  and  his  brother,  the  share 
of  the  latter  being  nearly  j^lO,000. 

In  Sir  Humphrv  Davy  were  strikingly 
united  a  powerful  imagination  and  a 
solid  Judgment :  it  has  been  said  of 
him  that,  if  he  had  not  been  the  first 
chemist,  he  would  have  been  the  fir;»t 
poet  of  his  age.  lie  was  eminently 
fertile  in  invention,  and  remarkably 
patient  in  investigation :  *'  his  mind  was 
no  less  logical  and  precise  than  it  was 
daring  and  comprehensive ;  nothing 
was  too  n)iiluy  (or  its  grasp,  nothing 
too  minute  for  its  observation  ;  like  the 
trunk  of  the  elephant,  it  could  tear  up 
the  oak  of  the  forest,  or  gently  plucK 
the  acorn  from  its  branch."  It  is,  liow- 
ever,  certain  that,  notwithstanding  his 
own  extraordinary  powers,  and  the 
high  station  to  which  he  had  been  ele- 
vated, he  entertained  an  unworthy 
jealousy  of  the  merits  of  others.  The 
brilliant  reputation  of  Faraday,  whom 
he  had  first  introduced  to  public  notice, 
gave  him  some  inquietude ;  he  felt 
there  could  not  be  two  suns  in  the  same 
svstem,  and  he  knew  he  had  passed 
the  meridian  of  his  glory.  ^  To  the  same 
unhappy  temperament  may  possibly  be 
attributed  the  circumstance  of  his  op- 
posing, with  all  his  efforts,  the  election 
of  Anipt^re  as  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Royal  Society;  although,  ai  we  have 
before  stated,  he  had  received  from  that 
distinguished  individunl  the  highest 
marks  of  attention  during  his  visit  to 
I'ari^,  and  had,  for  many  years,  held 
with  him  a  friendly  correspondence 
upon  subjects  of  science. 

In  youth,  his  temper  was  mild  and 
his  disposition  amiable ;  but  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  reputation,  he  be- 
came occasionally  captious  and  irascible. 
When  a  boy,  bis  countenance  was  un- 


favourable, his  Toice  unpleasant,  and 
his  figure  awkward:  as  he  became 
consdous  of  these  imoerfections,  he 
became  also  soured  that  Nature  had  not 
been  more  bountiful  in  the  exterior 
embellishments  of  his  person.  From 
the  first  moment  of  his  success  as  a 
lecturer  at  the  Rojal  Institution,  he 
seemed  ashamed  of  the  simplicity  of 
his  character;  because  his  audience 
consisted  of  noble  personages,  he  felt 
abashed  that  lie  had  not  been  born  a 
duke.  By  some,  he  was  accused  of 
affectation  in  his  public  addresses  ;  but 
it  is  not  unUkely  that  much  of  this 
arose  from  a  desire  to  disguise  the  dis- 
cordancy of  his  voice.  He  could,  un- 
fortunately, derive  but  littie  assistance 
from  his  ear,  which  was  most  un- 
musical ;  he  could  never,  in  fact,  catch 
the  simple  air  of  God  Save  the  King. 
Whilst  member  of  a  volunteer  corps,  he 
could  never  keep  step ;  and  though  he 
took  private  lessons  of  a  serjeant,  he 
still  trod  upon  the  heels  of  the  fore- 
rank  man.  He  was,  it  would  appear, 
as  little  attached  to  painting  as  to 
music ;  for  when  taken  to  the  Louvre, 
he  passed  hastily  along  the  gallery 
without  directing  His  atteiuion  to  a 
single  painting,  simply  observing  to  his 
companion,  **  What  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  fine  frames !"  The  same 
apathy  was  shewn  in  the  lower  apart- 
ments, and  not  even  the  Apollo,  the 
Laocoon,  nor  the  Venus  de  M edicts, 
could  extort  an  approving  smile  from 
him;  but,  upon  observing  a  figure  treated 
in  the  Egyptian  style,  and  sculptured 
in  alabaster,  he  enthusiastically  ex- 
claimed, '*  Grsurious  powers !  wlmt  a 
beautiful  stalactite  !"  He  was,  indeed, 
enthusia.«tic  in  everything  that  apper- 
tained to  his  own  professional  pursuits, 
or  that  fell  in  witii  his  own  habits  or 
amusements  :  he  gloried  in  NeUon,  and 
would  dwell  upon  his  name  with  rap- 
ture ;  not  because  he  won  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  but  that,  after  he  had  lost  his 
ri^ht  arm,  he  used  to  fish  with  the 
left, — a  sport  of  which  Davy  was  pas- 
sionately fond. 

Notwithstanding  liis  respect  for  rank 
and  fashion,  as  he  increased  in  fame,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  much  altered 
either  in  the  simplicity  of  his  manners 
or  dress.  Volta,  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced at  Pavia,  had  attired  himself  in 
full  dress  to  receive  him,  but  is  said  to 


(m^  Inn,  in  Nonh  WalM,  ... 
hi*  friend,  Hr.  Purkii,  k  ihird  trm*ell« 
mUnd  inlocoDTcmlioDwiih  boih,  and, 
u  It  hcppenrd,  Mlkrd  rtty  Itimadlf 
■tkODt  oxygen  ind  hydrogen,  and  other 
PUlten  reliliif  lo  chemical  idence. 
When  l)i*r,  oho  bed  litlcnfd  with 
gmt  compoiure  lo  ail  that  had  been 
Hid,  relind  la  Teil,  Mr.  Purliii  aiked 
ibe  amiiger  what  he  thought  of  hii 
friend  wba  hid  Juit.  left  bim.  "  He 
appean,"    coolly    replied    lb*    olhtr, 

ine    knowledge  i — pray 


bat  ii  bii  namet"  •■  Hnmpbrr 
«»,  of  the  RoTa]  Inititulion,^  u 
»i[y  aniweted    the    other.     "  Good 


the  Philo«>Fhlcal  Traanctlon) 
lied.  Remarki  on  the  Electri- 
.  ..       di  htmaket 
ihatjhe  eleelririty  of  Ihe  torpedo 


city  at  the  Torpedo. 
— -  -"-u  the  «Ieelri< 

tika  on  (he  niolt  di 


called  SalRionia;  which,  together  with 
hii  Coniolatiani  in  Traiel,  publitbed 
potthamoutlr,  bti*  prenrtd  him  a 
nigh  leputaoon  ■■  a  wiiler,  Indepen- 
denll  J  of  bit  ptulotophloil  puUioUlODi. 


DAVID  BREWSTER. 


David  brbwster,  one  or  the 

nvut  learned  nitunl  pbiloaophert  of 
the  pretenl  day,  wai  bom  in  ScoUand, 
•bout  the  year  17S5.    The  greater  part 


,  idpallyci 
ventor  of  [be  kaJeidoitopt,  an  initru- 
nwnl  conitnicted  for  the  purpoee  of 
creating  and  eihibiiing  an  infinite 
variety  of  beautiful  and  perfectly  eym- 
Dicttical  fDnm.  The  idea  of  the  dii- 
coTery  Snt  occurred  to  him  in  the  yeit 
1014.  when  he  waa  engaged  in  eiperi' 
menti  on  the  polariialion  of  light,  by 

rithed'  in  the  Philowphical  Tranuetioni, 
for  1815,  and  rewiidcd,  by  the  Roval 
Sodety  of  London,  wiih  Ifec  Copley 
medsL  The  refiecton  were,  in  aome 
caiee,  inclined  lo  each  other  j  and  he 
had  occiHon  to  remark  Ihe  circular 
arrangement  of  the  Imagei  of  t  eandle 

the  lecion,  Tormed  by  ihe  eiirtnitiet 
ofibe  glau  plaiei.  In  repealing,  at  t 
■ubicqueni  period,  the  eipeiiinenli  of 
M.  Bi»i,  on  the  acdon  or  fluid*  upon 
lii;lit.  Dr.  Brewder  placed  the  fluidi  in 
■  trough,  lornied  by  two  plain  of  giau, 


legubt  Bgan.     The  remarkable  lym- 


dluoteied  Ihe  lead 

ng  ptinciple.  o 

the 

kJeidOKOpe. 

Haring  Ihui   bn 

ughl   the   kilcido- 

«opeto''a.ta.eof 

perfecliun,  he 

bT 

Che  >d>ict  of  hi< 

nends,  look  o 

.e  ipeciflcatio 

a  of 

which,  he  de«ribe. 

Ihe  kaleidoscope  in 

two  different  foTmi.     The  initiament, 

however,  having  be 

n  shown  to  ee 

eral 

opiiciane   in    Lond 

n,  became   kn 

before  he  could  a 

niil  bimtclf  of 

the 

patent,  and,  being 

imple  in  piinc 

pie. 

waa  at  once  largely 

To 

IE*, 

it  wa,  aliened  th» 

bad 

been  anticipated  in 
Profcuor    Vood, 

by 

and     Bradly. 
ai  been  luafci 

ihi 

atlronomeributit 

nlly 

■hown,  and  hat  be 

n  certified  by 

Pr<; 

leuoi  Woo-l  hiinieir,  PrDfettor  PU 

Ur, 

and  Mr.  Pictel,  of  Geneia,  that,  o 

the 

kaltido*cope  a*   at 
uied,  Dr.  Brewtter 

preieni  made 
IS  the  original 

and 

d<*- 

ted  iriili  ib 


9  Ibc  rltrtt,  lari  Mr. 
hin^  produced,  \j  ihc 
I  Krtci  of  fi^re*,  pre- 


which  iiaihiofl  u  weniing;,  uid  i 

directed,  iriinnlybeinluiirapec  place, 

pUca,  and  >iih  an  eTidlen  Tuiely.  Id 
Ilicic  reipecU,  the  kileidaicape  appean 
la  begin  lo  be  wnKulat  aniung  optiril 
Inftrurnenu.  Neil  her  ihe  iiuinimcnu 
of   Bradley,    iiur   Itie  eipeHmeni,  or 


Ihe  iiiulliplicaiian  of  ttie  figure." 

Brewuer^i  Invention,"  lie  iddt, 

•ii  quits  nngulir  unoag   optica)   in- 


■Ineere    regret,    if  any   iniiginary   or 
Tagnc  tnalogy,  between  it  and  other 

optical    inilrumenii,     ihould     be    Ch* 
mcaiii  of  depriving  the  doctor  tf  an* 

Kof  the  rcHird  lo  irliich  liit  ikill, 
nuliy,  and  pcrMverance,  entitle  him 


It  ihonid  be  ilated.  hawerer,  fn 
DCiion  with  tbe  hlitory  of  the  kali 
•cope,  that  Kirchcrand  H.  Porta 
aug«ted  a  polrgonai  ipeculuta;  but, 
uruloubtedly,  tlie  practiol  a|iplicAuun 
of  tbe  principle  to  refltcion,  ineJined 
lowarda  each  other  at  anudl  angle*,  nai 
•rhoUya  (u^oiian  ofDr.  Brewiier'a. 
The   production  of  the     kaleidoicspe 


monihi,  in  London  and  Psrii  together 
though,  out  of  thu  number.  Dr.  Bre*tle 
■ayi,  that  not,  perhipi,  one  thouund 

kaleidoKope.  Or' Mnw«n"it  il,t 
editor  of  't'he  Bdiiiburgli  Fliiloaopbical 
Journd,  and  of  The  Cdinbu^h  B 


varie.yof 
noflighi. 
It  fund  Dl 


menti.   than   for  the  polite 
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WILLIAM   WrCHERLBT. 

William  wycherlet,  the  nn 

in  a  bookuUei'i  ihop  at  Bath,  or  Tun- 
bridge,  when  Lady  brogheda  oime  in. 

Dealer,    -hicb  he  had  then   written. 

•cat  born  Ihere  about  the  year  1840. 

tion,  he  ou  Bent  lo  France,  oheie,  ■!■ 

-hen    a    friend    of   Wyeherley,    who 

tbongh  only  liiUen  yean  of  age.  hli 

itood  by  him,  puihed  him  towatdi  her, 
and  aal^,   "  There'i  the  pbin   dealer, 
madun.  if  you  want  him.''^  Wycherley 

made  Ui  eicuKi;  and  Lady  Drogheda 

Mid,  Induced  him  to  adopt  the  Roman 

•aid.    -that  ihe    loved    plain  dealing 
bcM."     He  afterwardi  viiited  the  lady, 

catholic  &iih.      He  returned  home  In 

and  in  tome  time  married  her ;  but  her 

thai  eient.  became  a  gentleman  com- 

on her  death,  a  few  yean  after.  >ht 

moner  of  Queen'.  College,  Oaford ;  but 

being  ne.et  milriculated,  he  left  the 

Hilled  her  whole  eiuie  upon  him,  the 

univetiiiy  wiihoul  taking  a  degree,  and 

tiile  wai  diipuledi  and  lie  became  n 

entered  liin,»lf  a  itudent  of  Ihe  Uiddle 

Temple,  wlili  ■  view  of  •tudjing  the 

law  eipeniet  end  olhei  incumbrance!, 

law.     Thia,  kaotrtr.  he  toon  deMrted 

that    h*    wai    al  length   thrown   Into 

priaon.          ... 

mind  ;  and  pliTi  being  then  the  rage, 
he  prklueed  Ui;  Lor/ln  a  Wood?^ 
SL  Jamei'i  Tark,  •rhlch  brought  bim 

Kven  yev,    when    King  Jamei   the 

Second,  going  to  lee  hii  comedy  of  Th* 

Into  notice  among  the  flnl  noblemen 
and  -in  of  the  day,  and  into  favour 

Plain  Dealer,  wai  m  pleaied  with  the 

with   the  Ducheu  of  Cleneland,  and 

lion    of  ^SOO  upon  the  author,  and 

Villien,   Duke  of   Buckingham,  who 

ordered  hi.  debta  lo    be   paid.      Not 

lieutenant  in  hii  own  company.    Hii 
talentt  alu  procured  him  the  eipecial 

the  demand!  upon  him.  he  .till  laboured 

under  pecuniary  difflcultiei  for  miny 

notice  of  King  Charlei  iheSeoind,  who 
called  npon  Kim  during  an  illne.^  re- 
commended him  lo  ta£e  a  jonniev  to 

yean,    .rntil,    In  1715,    he  married  « 

young  woman    with  «1,500.    part  of 

which  he  applied  lo  Ihe  liquidation  of 
hi.  debtL    He  died  eleven  day!  after 

health,  and  ordered  the  ium  of  £500 

lo  be  given  to  him  to  defray  lili  M- 

it  hii  lait  requcil  to  hi.  wire,  that  ihe 

would  nut   lake  an   old  man   lor  her 

to  Franca;  but,  on  hii  return,  h*  l«t 

tecond  huiband.      In  addition   to  the 

the  favour  of  the  king,  by  hii  abaence 

pby.  before-menlioned,  he  wrote  Tha 

from  CDurt  in  the  proaecaiion  of  hii 

amour  with  Lady  Drogheda,  the  com- 

work,  were    pubL.bed    by  Theobald, 

8nne«'»An*cdotei:--WyclleTleywM 

in  1718. 
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No  wit  gained  to  much  reputation 
in  his  time,  or  attracted  the  (personal 
notice  of  the  great  to  such  a  degree,  as 
Wycherley.  Rochester  pronounces 
Wvcherley  and  Shad  well  to  be  the 
only  wits  who  have  touched  upon  true 
coonedy ;  but  this,  sa^a  Dr.  Aikin,  was 
one  profligate  judging  of  another. 
Coarseness  and  licenuousness,  with 
much  wit  and  strength  of  delineation, 
are  to  be  found  in  nis  plays :  he  at- 
tacks vice  with  the  seventjr  of  a  cynic 
and  the  language  of  a  libertine.  It  has 
been  said  of  his  manner,  compared  with 
Moliere*s,  thatWycherley's  Plain  Dealer 
is  a  Misanthrope,  and  Moliere's  Misan- 
thrope a  Plain  Dealer. 

Many  anecdotes  are  told  iUnstratiTe 
of  the  character  of  Wycherley,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  handsome 
libertine,  with  a  tolerable  share  of  im- 
pudence and  conceit,  joined  to  other 
(qualities  of  a  more  agreeable  and  cap- 
tivating nature.  His  intrigue  with  the 
Duchess  of  CIcTeland,  who  had  pre- 
ferred him  to  her  cousin,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  gave  great  offence  to  the 
latter,  until  bieing  prevailed  upon  to 
ask  Wycherlev  to  supper,  he  was  so 
charmed  with  his  wit,  that  he  cried  out 
in  a  transport,  **  My  cousin  is  in  the 
right  of  it  I"  His  acquaintance  with 
the  duchess,  says  Spence,  commenced 
oddly  enough.  One  day,  as  he  passed 
the  duchesrs  coach  in  the  ring,  the 
leaned  out  of  the  window,  and  cried 
out,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  distinctly 
by  him,  *'  Sir,  you're  a  rascal !  you're 
a  villain  r  Wycherley  from  that 
instant  entertained  hopes.  He  did  not 
fail  waiting  on  her  the  next  morning, 
and,  with  a  very  melancholy  tone, 
begged  to  know  how  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  have  so  much  disobliged  her 


f^race.    They  were  very  good  friends 
rom  that  time. 

His  first  wife  was  jealous  of  him  to 
distraction.  **  Their  lodgings,"  says 
Dennis,  **  were  in  Bow  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  opposite  the  Cock  Tavern, 
whither,  it^  he  at  any  time  went  with 
his  friends,. he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  window  open,  that  hu  lady  might 
see  there  was  no  woman  in  company, 
or  she  would  be  immediately  in  a 
downright  raving  condition."  Wycher- 
lev was  extremdy  intimate  with  Pope, 
who  tells  us  that  he  had  lost  his  me- 
mory forty  years  before  he  died,  and 
that  he  was  latterly  peevish,  and  so 
forgetful,  tliat  he  did  not  aemember  a 
kindness  done  to  him  even  from  mi- 
nute to  minute.  Their  correspondence 
is  published  in  the  collection  of  Pope's 
letters,  and  the  editor  observes  upon 
them,  that  to  judge  by  the  manner  of 
thinking  and  turn  of  expression,  one 
might  suppose  that  they  were  mis- 
titled,  and  that  those  assigned  to  the 
boy  belonged  to  the  man  of  seventy, 
and  vice  versd*  One  of  Wycherley  s 
peculiarities,  we  are  told  by  Spence, 
was  to  read  himself  asleep  at  night, 
either  in  Montaigne,  Rochefoucault, 
Seneca,  or  Gradan ;  for  these  were  his 
fiivourite  authors.  He  would  peruse  one 
of  these  in  the  evening,  ana  the  next 
morning,  perhaps,  write  a  copy  of 
verses  on  some  subject*  similar  to  what 
he  had  been  reading;  and  have  all  the 
thoughts  of  his  author,  only  expressed 
in  a  different  mode,  and  that  without 
knowing  that  he  was  obliged  to  any 
one  for  a  single  thought  in  the  whole 
poem.  Pope  experienced  this  in  him 
several  times,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  that  he 
had  ever  observed  in  the  human  mind. 


SIR  RICHARD  BLACKMORE. 


L 


Richard  blackmorb,  the  son 

of  an  attorney,  was  bom  at  Corsham, 
in  Wiltshire,  about  the  year  1650.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  education  at 
a  country  school,  whence  he  removed 
to  Westminster ;  and,  in  1668,  he  was 
entered  at  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  M.  A.  on  the  3rd  of  June, 


1676.  He  remained  at  the  university 
for  thirteen  vears,  and  appears  to  have 
afterwards  aept  a  school  ;  but  soon 
relinquishing  tnis  business,  he  made  a 
tour  on  the  continent,  with  a  view,  it 
is  probable,  of  acquiring  or  improving 
his  knowledge  in  medicine,  in  which 
faculty  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  at 
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Ktaicli   1 


1  high  e 


In  London 


inclicei  and  in  April. 
iHi.  DC  tKcime  >  lellow  of  iheCoHHC 
or  Pbjrncilru.  Hu  medial  ikill,  an- 
Impncbiblc  monl  chincirr,  «ad,  if 
hii  own  dedumtlon  be  true,  lonu  ihur 
which  he  bad  in  the  luccewion  of  ihe 
boDM  of  ManoTfr.  leconnnended  him 
to  Ibe  IkTour  of  King  WilLjnn  i  irho, 
in  Itat,  conrcrrtd  upon  him  the  honoiu 
Df  Jinighihaod,  and  sppoinUd  him  one 
of  hit  pbriiciini  in  or^naiT,  a  utua- 
-=—  he  aftenraid*  held  uoder  Queen 


Anne 


11  abont 


ig  up  and  down  tiie  il 


•atian  that  "  Uennii  aiucked  it  b*  ■ 

In  1700,  Sir  Richard  pnbliihed  a 
Paraphtue  on  the  nook  of  Job,  and  a 
SaUte  on  Wili  a  pcoclamaiion  of  de- 
fiance, Mhich  united  Ifae  poeti  almort 

upon  him  limpoont  and  ridicule  fmn 
rrtif  lide.     No  leu  Ihan  Iwenlj  dif- 


Etiie  petunsliilet  failed  dthet  In 
Duung  the  Ore  of  hii  anger,  or  de- 
eding thai  of  hii  geniua,  he,  In  1703, 
il  fonh  another  epic  poem  in    ten 


«,Ua 


I  poem,  in  wiuch  he  il 
[englli  iucceeded  in  gaining  the  ap- 
probation of  both  ftlendt  and  fan.  It 
•lai  pronounced  by  Denniilacqiul  that 
of  Lacretiui  in  the  beaaly  of  iti  ler^- 
cation,  and  inGniielj  to  turpau  it  in 
ihc  wliditT  and  iirenglh  of  iti  reuont 
ing !  Addiion  called  it  one  of  the  mul 
OKful  and  noble  prodoclian)  in  EngUih 
nine :  and  laiiiaoa  nvi,  if  he  had 
wiitien  nnthing  elie,  thu  poem  wauld 
have  trammitted  him  U>  pDMcrily  tuiong 
the  flrat  ftnniTitei  of  the  Engliih  miue. 
On  ihi  ceuation  of  The  Spectator, 
he.  In  conJunctioQ  with  Iti.  Hughea, 
bniughl  out  I  paper,  called  The  Lajr 
Monutery,  which  wa*  dropped  after 
forty  numbcn,  and  colkcted  in  a  'o- 
lume,  endtled  A  Sequel  to  the  SpecU* 
(on.     In  ITie,  in  which  Tear  he  be- 

cenior  of  the  College  of  Fhyiiciaitt,  ha 
publiihed  two  Toluniet  of  Euavi  upon 
Tarioui  Subjccu ;  which  ue  to  be  com- 
nended  only  ai  Ibejr  are 


id    darki 
.med  10 


e  obtained  admlwon 

iu  place  by  Eliia,  in 

haling  grown  weary  of  Ininlting.  The 
continued  aitempti,  howerei,  wldch 
had  been  previously  made  lo  lully  hit 
literary  repatailon.  had,  in  ume,  the 
effect  of  injuring  hit  profeulonal  re- 
nown, when  he  emplgyed  tut  unwel- 
come leiiure  in  writing  rarioui  booki 
on  phytic  He  died  with  great  re- 
wgnalion,  on  the  8lh  of  October,  1729. 
Tlir  literary  ablliliet  of  Sir  Richard 
Blacliniore  have  not  been  properly  >p- 
predaied,  cither  by  the  iiiuci  of  hit 

have  Dveriooked  the  venom  of  the  ibaflt 
directed  agaim 


the  faihlor 
fuloeti  . 


if  the 


and  the  ikil- 


"Thii 


.  ipeakinji  of  Sir 
thaiigh  the  butt  of  the  witi, 
especially  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  waa 
treated  with  more  contempt  than  h* 
draerved."     And  he  adda,  "the  menl- 
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ment  of  Chete  wiu  was  excited  by  Sir 
Bichurd's  seal  for  religion  and  virtue ; 
by  censurinff  the  libertiuitm  of  Dryden, 
and  the  profaneneM  that  had  been  at- 
tributed to  Pope." 

It  ia  not  to  be  denied  that  there  was 
someUiing  absurd  in  Blackmore's  start- 
ing epic  after  epic  in  quick  succession ; 
but,  although  he  wrote  too  much,  too 
quicklT,  and  was  deficient  in  point  of 
taste,  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  con- 
siderable learning  and  abilities.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  defects 
of  his  composition,  he  as  far  exceeded 
his  contemporaries  in  purity  of  conduct, 
and  rectitude  of  intention,  as  they  may 
have  surpassed  him  in  malevolence  and 

genius :  and  let  it  be  remembered,  for 
is  honour,  says  Johnson,  that  to  have 
beeiv  once  a  sdioolmaster,  is  the  only 


reproach,  which  all  the  perspicacity  ot 
malice,  animated  b^  wit,  has  ever  fixed 
upon  his  private  life.  As  a  physidan. 
Sir  Richard  is  not  highly  spoken  of  by 
medical  authorities,  nor  are  his  medical 
works,  in  one  of  which  he  strongly  op- 
poses inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  de- 
serving of  much  consideration.  The 
principal  are  A  Discourse  on  the  Plague, 
Treatises  on  the  Small-Pox  and  the 
Spleen,  and  a  Disserution  on  the  Gout. 
His  other  works,  in  addition  to  those 
before-mentioned,  are  The  Redeemer, 
a  poem,  in  six  books ;  Modern  Arians 
Unmasked ;  Just  Prejudices  against  the 
Arian  Hypothesis ;  History  of  the  Con- 
spiracy aeainst  William  the  Third ; 
Natural.  Theology ;  and  The  Accom- 
plished Preacher,  which  was  published 
after  hU  death  in  1731. 


MATTHEW  TINDAL. 


Matthew  tindal,  son  of  a 

demman,  at  Beer-ferres,  Devonshire, 
was  bom  there  about  1657.  In  1672, 
be  became  a  commoner  of  Lincoln 
Collie,  Oxford ;  graduated  B.  A.  at 
Exeter  College,  in  1676;  and  was  after- 
wards dected  a  felbv  of  All  Souls.  In 
1679,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.C.  L., 
and  in  July,  1685,  that  of  L.  L.  D.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James 
the  Second,  some  of  the  emissaries 
of  that  persuasion  converted  him  to 
Romanism;  but  he  returned  to  his 
protestant  principles  in  1687,  when  he 
published,  like  Gibbon*  a  candid  ac- 
count of  his  fiarmer  conversion.  Having 
heartily  concurred  in  the  revolution  of 
1688,  he  received  a  pension  of  iS200 
per  annum  from  the  crown,  was  ad- 
mitted an  advocate,  and  sat  frequently 
in  the  court  of  delegates  as  a  judge.  In 
1694,  he  published  An  Essay  con- 
cerning Ooedience  to  the  Supreme 
Powers,  and  the  Duty  of  Subjects  in 
all  Revolutions,  with  some  Considera- 
tions touching  the  present  junaure  of 
Affkirs  t  and  An  Essay  concerning  the 
Laws  of  Nations  and  tlie  Rights  of 
Sovereigns.  He  afterwards  printed  se- 
veral political  and  theological  pieces ; 
amongst  which  was  A  letter  to  the 
Clergymen  <^  the  Two  Universities,  on 


the  subject  of  the  Trinity  and  Atha- 
nasian  Creed;  and,  in  1706,  appeared 
his  celebrated  treatise  on  The  Rights  of 
the  Christian  Church,  asserted  against 
the  Romish  and  all  other  Priesu  who 
claim  an  Independent  Power  over  it; 
with  a  Preface  concemiiig  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by 
Law  established.  A  gentleman  calling 
upon  him,  and  finding  him  en^ged 
upon  this  work,  **  with  the  pen  in  his 
hand,"  says  Dr.  Hickes,  *'  he  told  him 
he  was  *  writing  a  book  which  would 
make  the  dergy  mad.'  '*  It  called 
forth  numerous  treatises  and  pamphlets 
in  answer,  in  which  the  writers  at- 
tacked him  with  great  virulence,  and 
charged  him  with  inconsistency,  in- 
sincerity, and  apostacy.  The  book 
was,  however,  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
celebrated  Le  Clerc,  in  nisBibliothdque 
Choisie,  who  was,  in  consequence,  ac- 
cused of  accepting  a  bribe,  which  he 
indignantly  denied. 

In  reply  to  his  various  opponents, 
Tindal  published  a  defence  of  his  book, 
the  second  edition  of  which  was,  by  a 
vote  of  the  house  of  commons,  ordered 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 
at  the  same  time  with  Sacheverell's, 
whose  principles  were  in  the  opposite 
extreme.    In  bis  defence,  Tindal  thus 


MATTHEW   TIKDAI.. 


rf  religion!—' 
boyi  da,  A  va 


einlpMn  hlmKlf  rrom  tbe  charge  or 

— ^ii ^  mutability  in  mstlen 

::on,ina,"  tae  «)r^  -  u 

faiaM,  to  ilie  unlvrr- 

ng  (my  munlry  Fdiin- 

™..  „«-u,„K   ,n.   no  bciwr)   ih«  >ll 

be  had  ihere,  I  quickly  fcU  inTo  the 
ihrn  pmailing  notioni  nf  the  highe« 
indrpendenl  poKeri  of  the  clergy ;  and 
iDe«iligwilhB«ne,durinBmyl"ngalay 
■here,  who  qiieitionFd  ihem,  iliey,  by 
d^rtrt,  brranie  lo  fiied  and  rivetud 
ill  Rie,  Ihu  I  no  more  doubled  of  Ihem 
th4n  of  my  ovn  being.     King  Jemci') 

Ihe^llacy  of  thu  faiili,  hltinif  Bnt  re- 


,  liamig  tns 


into,  I  RKriTe 

d  to  lake  not 

ling  oti  Irus 

In   ITII  ai 

d  the  follow 

R£;\S' 

Sicated   from 

the   Aipen 

7'S,l"st^u 

prrw-ialion 

of   Religion 

Orowih  of  In 

idelily.  Here 

sy,  and  Pro 

ued  in  the  Lower  lloin 

..™l  year,  „ 

eiiled  rdicio 

,  io  the  flr> 

Creation,  or 

dCnd  i  the 

Conybeare, 

ut  of  whom  affecied  t 

real  Tinda)  with  contempt,  hi  onpo- 
lilion  to  the  ophiinn  of  Dr.  Middleton, 
■  ho   thought    the    work    in   quHtion 


which  war  prevented  by  Dr.  Oibaon, 
Bithop  of  Unidon.  He  wai  buried  in 
Clerkenwell  Church,  being  followed  la 
hii  gMTe,  amongit  othert,  by  EuMlce 
Budgell:  in  our  memoir  of  whom,  we 
hare  alluded  to  bii  luppoted  forgery  of 
the  will  of  Ihe  deceased. 

Tindal,  who  Kcmi  to  haie   been  « 
pei.t,  wai  undoubtedly  a  man  of  much 

powfn,  ihDDeh  lie  woi  not  deukiiic  of 
Ihe  ipirh  of  dUlngcnuMUncaa.vliicb  in- 
fected (omB  of  ihe  writer!  on  hit  aide  of 
the  quration,    "Cbiiatianlly  iiself,"  lie 


.  .         ippedi 

|>oUcy,miMaKe,  Knd  tliecirciimiianceiof 
time  have  mad*  tDlt,ii  anHiiiholyreh' 
gioni  all  ill  doctrine!  plainly  'ipeak 
themtel™  lo  lie  the  will  of  an  mftnitely 
wue  and  good  fiod."    "  But  whoever 


of  Ihe  law  of  nature  in  tbe  liearti  of 
mankind.'  "  Like  ihoir  of  mnii  of  tl.i- 
contto'enialiiti  of  Ili<^  lime,  hit  pani- 
plileli,  both  ihcDlogical   and   patEllcal, 

kind,  and  »re  now  luuked  upon  ralhei 

any  part  of  our  tunJard  liiera:uie. 


received  liii  education  at  the  Uniiertity 
of  Aberdeen,  where  he  iiudiedphy.ic, 

warda,  coming  to  London,  lauglit  the 


ripectinghigRwaytawardi 
iitory  of  Ihe  MHTth:  hi* 
lich.  under  Ihe  title  of  An 
of   Dr.  Woodwnrd'i  Ac- 


.n  ihe  ibiui 


n  ™  ITH  Ihii 

ibiuea  DfEi!^^ 
neh.    The  com- 


wu  coniidcnbly  heigfaiened,  in  1700, 
bj  hu  EiMV  on  the  Uiefulneu  of  Ms- 
Ihcmalictl  tfuning.  In  lTD4,Blwlitch 
tltae  be  Blood  high  in  the  medical  pro- 
fpAiian,  hi(  WBi  mppointed  pliytician 
MlrMrdinuy  to  Queen  Anne,  and  wu 
in  the  lune  year  elected  a  fellow  ot  (he 
Roval  Sodely  i  to  wlioic  TtaniactiDni 
he  Fonlrihulnl  a  paper  concerning  die 
regularity  of  the  birth  of  both  leiei. 
[n  1709,  he  >ai  appointed  the  tiueen'i 

rowing  yeai,  he  wai  elected  a  felloir  of 
the  CoU^e  of  Phyiic 
About  thii  Ume,  hi 
wilhSwifl  and  Pope; 

^uiiniled  by  the  qu'eeti'i  death,  the 

Koning  infirmitiet  of  Swift,  and  (he 
d  hesllh  of  Arbuthnot,  all  that  we 
have  of  iheir  llbouri  towsnli  it,  ii  an 
Imperfect  eaiay,  under  the  title  of  the 
FInt  Book  of  the  Mcmoiii  of  MarUnus 
Sciiblenu.  Dr.  Arbuihnot  having  re- 
turned from  fariigwhitherhe  had  gone 
U  divert  bii  melancholy  at  the  death 

quencc  of  Ihe  Ids  of  hli  litoatioa  in 
the  royal  boueehold,  from  St.  Jamei'i 
to  Dover  Street,  where  he  conlinued 
hit  punull  ofphydc  *nd 
equal  >ucce».    In  1723,  I 

if  the  Hoyal  C 
Id,  in  I7M,  1 
emped  dealh  from  a  moit  unii 
dangeraug  diitemper,  an  imp 
in  tbe  boweli. 


■n  elect  of  the  College  of  Phyaiciani, 

he  publislied.  In  quuto,  hli  Tiblei  of 
Ancient  Com>,  Wrighu,  and  Mcanirei, 

diuenalloni.  Thii  work,  which,  conii- 
deling  the  difficultv  of  the  undeiUking, 
wai  pardonably  delectlve  in  a  few  pointi, 

tiifeited  the  *ril  and  learning  of  the 
auihor  in  a  very  eminent  d«ree.  In 
1T31,  he  wrote  fall  celebnled  Epitaph 
upon  the  iofamoui  Colonel  Chartrei; 
contributed  towardi  detecting  and 
puniihing  the  ecandaloui  frasdi  and 
abuHi  that  had  been  carried  on  under 
the  ipeciuui  name  of  the  Charitable 
Corporation;    and,  ahorlly  aAerwarda, 


conMcntng   Ihe 

d   Choice 

d  Lo  the  con 

demlionortheK 

retire,  in  ilie  hope  of  relief,  lo  Hamp- 
itead,  whence  he  returned  lo  London, 
and  died  in  the  February  of  tlie  follow- 

'rlie  chartctet  of  Dr.  Arbuihnol  was 


lingly , 


oiable,  0 


rang 


proof  !•  t'urniahed  by  bii 
rupiedly  reliining  the  precirioua  incnu- 
ihip  of  luch  men  a>  Pope  atid  SwilL 
The  fbrmer  isid  of  him  that  he  wai  a 
good  doctor  for  any  one  that  wai  ill, 


HSi  wellr  and  the  laUerpayg  an  e 
gint  compliment  to  hli  profeetionat  il 
and  liberality,  in  the  loll      ' 
where  lie  lamenti  being 


He  wu  highly  eilecmed  by  the  lilenry 
noblemen  of  hii  time,  and  had  the  re- 
puladon  of  both  writing  Imd  talking 


nee  of  Ihe  Memoin  of  Mutinii 
lerui    kefore-menlioned,    and  i 


Wilh  accoi 


upon  hit  death-bed,  lo  Tope.  Alte 
hi>  deceme,  appeared,  in  two  voluniei 
The  Miscelloneoui  Work)  of  Dr.  Ar 
buihnati  but  Ihe  greater  part  of  thcb 


ended  with  IhOM  of 


DAHtiL  Dsroi 


bii  conredcnM.   thai    thcr  m    not     ctrning  Ibc  AlUrcMion,  or  Scolding  of 
miUt  diilinguithed.     Thaw  gcntnJIy     the  AndenU;  (nd,  The  An  of  Political 


DAKIEL  DEFOE. 

Daniel  defob,  ihc  uc 


nl  diuenlcr,  whoK 
umc  wu  F0«,  itu  twrn  in  London,  in 
Ibe  yuc  I«l.  Liltle  ii  known  o/  the 
minner  in  nhich  ha  pwed  hii  nrly 
Jtm:  he  nu  eduaied  u  Mr.  Morton'i 
dinenling  (ouliniy,  at  Ncmnglon 
Gr»n,  and  appHra  to  hive  hod  re^ 
iigioiu  Kntimcnti  itrongly  grof^d  upon 
hU  mindi  twth  by  hii  porenti  and  In- 

,,..., ....:       -ithitond- 

asHrtiDn  of  Dr.  Droi 
ihal  he  wu  triEhant  ■ 
hi  from  ordii 
hia  o»n   eonf 
wrillngi,  ^at 


logic,  geoqiaphy  and  hiiiory.  Shorlfy 
after   Teanni    ihe    acodem;!,    he   woi 

hating  directed  bli  mind  to  poliiln 
more  than  ditinlty,  it  nu  hit  diutter, 
aj  he  himaeir  eipmaet  II,  "  firtt  lo  be 
act  apart  tat,  and  then  to  be  aec  apart 
from,  the  honour  of  that  ucred  em- 
ploy." Hi)  earlietleStarUat  an  author, 
liDwevei,  were  in  defence  of  the  di»- 
■enteri  ■gtinittheaiuduof  Ihe  eitab- 
liihed  ckig)',  in  I6S!,  when  he  pub- 
liihed  a  loinpoon,  entiiled  Speculion 
Crape-Qownorum,  In  aniwer  to  Sir 
Roger  L'Eltnnge'a  Guide  to  the  In- 

In  1683,  niming  hia  attention  lo  Ihe 
war  which  then  aubdated  between  Ihe 
~     ■  iriona,  he  wrote  a 

e  emperor  ahould 
tyronniae  than  the  Turlia,  aa  theae  wera 
oppoacd  la  ChrialiaDity  itieir,  the  em- 
peror only  to  pralealantiam.  Hia  aeal 
lor  that  cauie,  and  the  intenala  of  d^il 
lilktrty,  cauaed  him  to  regard  the  ad- 
mJniitralion  of  Jamci  ilie  Second  oilh 
inch  avenioti,  thai,  on  the  rebellion  af 
the  Dulte  of  Mpnmouili,  he  Joined  hli 
itandard.    and   woi  fonunau  enough. 


pamphlet  in 


ailer  the  duLe'a  Tall,  to  eoope  hi  mtetj 
to  London.  Here  heconimenced  ttada 
aa  a  hone  factor,  in  Freeman'a  Yard, 
Comhill  j  but  b«ng  carried  away  by 
hia  titadly  into  companJea  who  trer* 
graiiBed  by  hia  wit,  he  apent  more  dm* 
m  the  taieni  than  the  counting-home. 
In  1687,  he  took  up  hia  freedom  of  the 
cily,  by  the  right  of  patrimony,  and 
ahorlly  alter  the  rerolution  of  16S8, 
nhich  he  hailed  aa  the  ulntion  ofpro- 
tnlanlinn,  he  attended  King  Wimam 
and     Mary     to     Guildhall,     auperbly 


liun  to  trade  than  to  politic!, 
ig  embarked  in  tome  uniuc- 
rconiile  tpeculalioni,  he  was, 
leelared  bankrupt,  on  a  com- 


'hieh    1 


bond.     Thia  h 


auperaeded  an  the  petition 
dpa]  credit—     ~^ —  -— — 

not  only  paid,  but,~on  hia  ability  to  do 
(0,  voluntarily  diacharged  the  whole  of 
hia  liaUlitlet  to  their  ori^nal  amonnt. 

"  About  1694,**  aayt  Defoe,  "  I  wai 
intited  by  aome  merthanta,  with  whom 
I  hod  correaponded  jhrnirf.  and  un* 
olao  at  home, 
Spain 

which  had  other  work  fo 

quitting  England,  and  mai 
the  beat  oSeta  of  that  kind 
cerned  with  tome  eminen 
home  in  pnipoaing  wayi  at 

tnpply  the  occaaiont  of  Ih 

for  hfi  aii^eationa  reipectii 
and  meana  alluded  to. 
1693,   without    aolicilttion 
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wu  (mplDjrcd  in  ptnjcciiiTg  MnnI 
ichmHi,  an  icrount  of  which  be  puh- 
liihed  in  IB9T,  cnililed,  An  Eiuy  upon 

Eriod.  which  he  de,ignaied  "  The  Pro- 
Ming  A«e."  Hii  own  projccu  re- 
posed a  \iw  for  Feglflering  leAmen, 
country   hnnki,  fictoriei  for  goodi,  I 


'3"ify'n'?  thee.t. 


of  huikrupu, 

ihe  relief  of  ll  _  p 

COTen  grenr  yeiwtilily  of  eenlm,  and 
il  ipoken  of  by  Dr.  FrukJin  mi  one 
fiuni  which  he  hud  received  Imprtitioni 
ihu  probal)ly  influenced  the  principal 
event!  of  hii  life.  Al»ui  ifie  ume 
lime,  he  published  lii>  Inquiry  inln 
the  Occaiion.il  I'onfonniiy  of  Diuenters 

M[.  Howe, 


In  Cntt  of  Ptefern 


Dcfue.  Ihe  fan 


sects,  gual 
^red  only  1 


.  Tery  tpiriied  reply 
btervei,  "  I  te.l  you 
denl,  nor  Flfth-mo- 


,  in  im,  I 


■ed 

111   T.IU 

-born   En^iihin 

n    « 

a 

irell- 

Wl 

<..ri.i.v 

t:;.:.'.t.;?,3. 

Hi. 

work   wi.toiep 

narh 

ah  11 

ilian.   »  a  foreifiner, 

n  Englio 

ridicule  the  boai 

din? 

of  Ihit 

n,   that  no  one 

leputiei 

who    preienteii 

the 

ua 

pelilion,    urging 

the 

ofinnrion,  Deioe 


Defoe  preienied  it  u 


racier,  guarded  by  about  niieen  |[enlie- 

men  of  quality,  who,  if  any  notice  had 
been  taken  of  liim,  were  ready  to  haie 
cvried  him  off  by  farce.  In  Ibe  tame 
year,  be  pubiiihed,  >uixe»i*ely.  The 
Original  Puwer  of  the  CollecliTe  Body 
of  the  People  of  BngUnd  eumtned 
and  a^ierted,  dedic^ied  to  Kirtg  Wil- 
liam, and  hit  Reuoni  agaiuil  a  War 
Willi  France,  In  which  he  argiie>  [hal 
Ihe  Punch  kinit't  haiing  declared  Ihe 
Bon  of  Janiei  (he  Second,  whu  had  JiisI 


William,     ' 


not  o«ly  advocating  a  war 
»,  but  proposing  to  King 
xhuM  conAdtDce  he  had 
hb  prerioua  pablicaliDM,  a 
in  of  o'perjiiont  *gaia<I  the  Spaniih 
niiiiiona  in  ihe  Weil  Indieii  In  the 
iduci  of  which,  had  li  eone  on,  he 
)  to  have  bad  ■  piincipal  ihare. 
Upon  the  death  of  «he  king,  he  pub- 
Ijihtd    a   Dtlrical    poem,    called    Tlie 


th 

pr 

n 

" 

rd  The  Shonsi  W 
en,  or  Proposal! 

"n"' 

of  a  high  churchma 
only  hailed  with  a 

bj  the  Ifidcia  ot  ihe  rormer  partjr,  to 

an  order  from  ilie  houic  ot  com- 

for  Ihe  bamtng  of  Ueroe'i  book, 

duellF,  oSering  ■  reward  of  £SQ  for 
ipKheniian.     Ai  iliii  tlmr,  be  ap- 


in   Jiily,^1703,   »hen;   yielding  ti 


peir«linl7M;iiith ,. 

LT  he  was  icnr   abroad,   by  Harley, 

wrole  Tlie  High  Church  Legion' 
ng  an  an.wer  lS  Dr.  Dr.ke'.lrte- 
nal  or  III*  Church  ot  England  ;  and 
irtiv  aflerwardi,  Slaving  gone  a  iouT- 
.»y  Id  Exelei',  an  atlcmpl  waa  maJe  \tj 
the  Tor;f  parly  lo  came  hit  appri-hen- 

ihargeottrdiiion:  in  addiiion 

ihain  aclioiis  were  brought 
m;  bit  Revieiri  were  ilolen 
.ffee-houMn  andaTariayof 


ID  Ihe  Pillar] 
!)  [he  Tariout  aoaeka  i 


rbii  unjiut 


'orka,   a 


ought  HI 


n  edidui 


Tbc  Review,  which  iiUnded  (o  nine 
quarto  Tolumei,  and  waa  continued 
until  May,  ITIS.  '<  It  ii  eaay  to  aee," 
■avi  Mr.  ChaUnari,  "  that  The  Renew 
ndnledtlit  way  lo  The  Tatltn,  Spe«ta- 
id    Gunrdiana;   which  mn  be 

Kaier    depth    of  leiming ;   yet   haa 
Ibe  many  pauagei,  both  or  prow  and 
poetry,  which.  Tor  refinement  ot  wit, 

noral,  would  i^  hcnwui  either  to  Sleels 
irAdciiioi  " 


oof  Mr. 
El   from   confinement  by  order   of 

[inaction  at    Ihe   Krerliy  of  hit 

nee,  but  aeni  a  coDaideiabie  tom 

iin,  in  Newgale,  aufflaent  monej 
y  Ml  fine  and  the  eipenua  of  hii 
arge.  After  hi*  releaae,  he  re- 
III  lo  Bury  St.  Edmnnd'a,  and  pnb- 
il  an  ElegT  on  the  Author  of  Ibe 
Trae-boin  En^ihinan  i  '     ' 


hit  good  behiviour  for  aeien  yeart. 
Thii  wai  followed  by  leTeral  other 
piccet  of  a  poUllcal  and  lalirical  nature. 


ompUthing  hit 


In  IT06,  hBTiog  made  tome  remarkt 
ipon  Lord  Havenhani't  i|iecch  relative 
.o  the  itaie  of  the  nation,  that  noble- 

SpeecS,  containing  a  charge  againti 
Defoe  or  mean  and  mercenary  motliei, 

of  utlre  and  noble  indignation  that  haa 
•eldom  been  eifualled.  In  Ihe  tame 
year  appeared  hia  Jure  Divino.  a  ulire, 
in  twelve  booki;  in  which  he  attacli 
the  doctrine  of  divine  righL     Hii  lenli- 

face,  he  appeara,  notwittaiiuiiling  the 
accuiucy  of  hli  ideaa  on  the  lubjeel  of 

tincturad  with   Ihe  ipiiit  of  religiuua 

The  onion  with  Scotland  being  in 
coQIemplalion  about  thii  lime,  Uefoe 
wrote  teieral  worki  in  lupport  of  it, 

terrice  of  the  queen,  by  whom  he  waa 
tent  Into  Scot^nd  for  the  purpote  of 

IheDi 


entided.  Caledonia,  whi 
Quecni berry  granted  hin 
miaiion  topubllihror  thi 
yean.  In  1707,  he  enu 
tioieny  with  Weimar, 


veper 


lome,  In  1708,  he  wu  rewarded  with 
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pension  from  goverament  for  hit  ex- 
ertions in  behalf  of  the  union;  of  which 
he  published  a  history  in  the  following 
year,  with  a  dedication  to  the  queen 
and  also  to  the  Duke  of  Q.ueensberry. 
In  1711,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  north  of 
England;  and,  in  consequence  uf  his 
observations  uf  the  people's  disposition 
in  that  part  to  favour  the  Pretender,  he 
published,  on  his  return,  A  Seasonable 
Caution  and  Warning  against  the  In- 
sinuations of  the  Papists  and  Jacobites 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  In  1713, 
he  wrote  some  ironical  pamphlets  with 
the  same  view  ;  but  being  again  mis- 
taken in  his  intent,  he  was  accused  of 
writing  a  seditious  libel,  and  committed 
to  Newgate  ;  from  which  he  was,  a 
second  time,  liberated  through  the  in- 
terference of  Harley.  During  his  con- 
Bnement  he  finished  his  Review ;  so 
that,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  observes,  "  in 
Newgate  it  began,  and  in  Newgate  it 
ended."  Towards  the  close  of  Q.ueen 
Anne's  reign,  our  author  had  been  re- 
proached with  versatility  in  his  political 
sentiments,  in  consequence  of  having 
retained  his  pension  un^ier  every  change 
of  administration ;  and  '*  no  sooner,"  he 
says,  '<  was  the  queen  dead,  but  the 
rage  of  men  increased  upon  me  to  that 
degree,  that  the  threats  and  insults  I 
received  were  such  as  I  am  not  able  to 
express."  This  determined  him  to  bring 
out,  in  1715,  a  vindication  of  his  po- 
litical conduct,  under  the  title  of  An 
Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice ;  in 
which  he  justifies  himself  with  great 
spirit,  and  completely  removes  all  ground 
of  accusation  against  him  on  the  score 
of  interested  mutability.  In  allusion  to 
the  charge  of  his  being  a  creature  of 
Lords  Oxford  and  Uodolphin,  he  says, 
"  I  solemnly  protest,  in  the  presence  of 
Him  who  shall  judge  us  all,  that  I  have 
received  no  instructions,  orders,  or  di- 
rections for  writing  anything,  or  mate- 
rials from  Lord  Oxford,  since  Lord 
Godolphin  was  treasurer,  or  that  I  have 
ever  shown  to  Lord  Oxford  anything 
I  had  written  or  printed." 

The  ill  treatment  he  had  experienced 
so  preyed  upon  his  health,  that,  before 
the  completion  of  his  Appeal,  he  ex- 
perienced a  shock  of  apoplexy,  from 
which  he  with  diflSculty  recovered.  In 
the  year  last-mentioned  appeared  his 
Family  Instructor ;  a  work  intended  to 
promote  religion  and  virtue  in  all  the 


domestic  relations,  and  by  which,  ane- 
cording  to  Mr.  Chalnoers,  the  fitraily  of 
George  the  First  were  instructed.  His 
next  publication  of  importance  was  his 
celebrated  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  the 
origin  of  which  we  have  alluded  in  our 
memoir  of  Captain  Woodes  Rogers.  It 
was  first  published  in  1719,  and  ob- 
tained immediate  and  universal  appro- 
bation. The  work  is  too  well  known 
to  need  a,  description  of  its  merits,  which 
are  attested  by  the  opinions  of  the  first 
critics  of  the  present  and  last  centuries, 
by  the  numerous  editions  through  which 
it  has  passed,  and  by  the  various  trmns- 
lations  it  has  received  in  other  countries. 
'*  No  fiction  in  any  language,"  says 
Dr.  Blair,  "  was  ever  better  supported 
than  the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe;" and  Johnson  observed  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  that  nothing  ever  yet  written 
by  mere  man  was  wished  lon^r  by  its 
readers,  excepting  Don  Quixote,  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  Robinson  Cru- 
soe. But  the  highest  testimony  in  its 
favour  is  that  of  Rousseau,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Emilius.  "  As  we 
must  have  books,"  runs  the  translation, 
"  there  is  one  already  written,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  affords  a  complete  treatise 
on  natural  education.  This  book  shall 
be  the  first  Bmilius  shall  read :  in  this, 
indeed,  will,  for  a  long  time,  consist  his 
whole  lihrarv,  and  it  will  always  hold  a 
distinguished  place  among  others.  It 
will  afford  us  the  rcxt  to  which  all  our 
conversations  on  the  objects  of  natural 
science  will  serve  only  as  a  comment. 
It  will  serve  us  as  our  guide  during  our 
progress  to  a  state  of  reason ;  and  will 
ever  afterwards  give  us  constant  plea- 
sure, unless  our  taste  be  totally  vitiated. 
You  ask  impatiently  what  is  the  title  of 
this  wonderful  book?  Is  it  Aristotle, 
Pliny,  or  Buffon  ?  No ;  it  is  Robinson 
Crusoe." 

In  order  to  deprive  Defoe,  who  was 
without  an  enemy  at  no  time  of  his 
Hfe,  of  the  merit  of  this  publication, 
several  absurd  stories  were  circulated  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  and,  among 
others,  that  it  was  written  by  Harley, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  during  his  confinement 
in  the  Tower.  Others  accused  the 
author  of  stealing  the  papers  of  Alex- 
ander Selkirk  ;  but  as  Selkirk  had  no 
papers  to  communicate,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Defoe  to  make  use  of  any. 
The  story  of  the  former  was  first  pub- 


li 


luhcd  in  niii 

■i»t 

t  though  Ihert  it 

It  Entirely  hi. 
dialed  fab  chi 

iTwn  Che  .bote 

o»«llidSeriDu* 

Cnuoeiand.  in 

lh(r.n.PU.C»pi 

in  Si 

glelon;  udThe 

Fonun»«)dM 

r.n.i 

ei<>rtheP.mo>u 

Moil  Flanden. 

Till. 

»u  f»llo<r«l  by 

hi>Rdi|[iouiCo 
at  ibc  Plague, 

rt.l,i 

Ihill 

hieiidrd  fiction 

inu.  quoiing  ,1 

ia>n 

plsjied  ill  thii  woik,"  laya  Sir  Wilter 
Scutt,  ■'  he  would  halt  iettrtti  im- 
mondily,  bad  he  nut  been  the  author 
of  Itotnnwn  Criuoe."  Hli  ncil  pub- 
licUioni  wen,  lileiiiwn  of  ■  Cavalier, 
Tiie  Hillary  ol  Colonel  Jack,  The  For- 
tunate Mitlrew,  A  Tout  ihiough  Greu 
llriuin.  The  Poliiical  lliiiory  of  the 
-     •■         ■    ■    New  Voyage  round  111* 


World,  lieiidt 


e;allhaung»i 


be  feilmgi,  the  rruon,  and  llie 
The'  iimrber  and  Ficellenci 

o  relteci,  that  hii  lul  dayi  wen 
D  eiireme  wreKrhedncis.  Fe 
liilreu    having    ,Iri>en    him  H 

o  iiJive  wandered  alwut  from  di 

iahi'lslio""'A7ew 
lealh,  he  writ.,  to 
Baker.  "  I  am  at  a 
Ion,  in  Kent,  nor  I 


children,  and  their  poor  dying  mother, 
Id  beg  their  bread  ac  hit  door,  liimtdf 

too  much  for  me."     UniTert^eU  cir' 

facdon  the  approach  of  hit  death,  which 
look  place  In  the  pariih  of  St.  Oilea't, 
Crip^ente,  on  the  34ih  of  Apiil,  1731. 

Tlndall't  burial  ground,  now  known  by 
Ibe  name  of  Bunbill  Fielda. 

The  peraon  of  Defoe  may  be  Jud|^d 
oT  by  iu  deicripiion  in  the  proclaawTion 
blued  for  hit  appreheniiun,  in  1T03. 


lonilii  before  hii 
iion-in-law,  Ur. 
iilance  fmin  Lon- 
■c  1  a  lodgina  tn 
Men  (I  Ihal  pTtee 
ce  I  wrote  you  I 


Ibnnidable  weaponi.  Without  any  of 
the  btnefil,  he  Incurred  all  the  otUum 
of  a  THjliciDHl  hireling,  having  no  loonet 
condliated  one  party  by  hit  opinioui  of 
to-day,  than  he  brought  theaaiTiE  anda 
hoft  more  againat  him  by  hia  opiniona 
ofto-moirow.  Had  he  written  led.  he 
would  have  done  more  towarda  the  ac- 

dioimithed  the  number  of  hia  enem'ea, 
who,  at  il  waa,  did  not  6nd  It  difficult 
to  get  up  a  Yery  plauaible  charge  of 
inconaiiteiicy  againtt  an  opponent,  who, 
in  the  niurte  of  hit  literary  career,  hid 

in  reference  to  Ibe  revolutionary  period 
in  which  he  lived.  Hit  poelical  per- 
formance* are  not  (0  be  compared  (o 
hii  proae,  particularly  hia  political  and 

tubieci  of  ti*de,  and  eipreuca  himicif 

ilyle  at  once  forcible  and  penpicuoui. 
Hu  acdeiiaitical  pamphleia  aavour 
too  mtich  of  bigotry  and  of  orthodox 
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asperitv ;  and  his  personalities  in  these, 
as  well  as  his  satirical  poems,  are  not 
alu^ther  justiiiable,  nor  consistent 
with  that  spirit  of  Christianity  which 
he,  in  general,  seems  anxious  to  in* 
culcate.  Upon  the '  whole,  however, 
Defoe  takes  his  place  in  the  rank  of 
writers  as  a  man  of  original  and  extra- 
ordinary powers ;  and  is,  whether  as  a 
novelist,  a  polemic,  a  commercial  writer, 
or  a  historian,  entitled  to  a  high  de- 
^ee  of  applause.  His  religious  prin- 
ciples may  be  traced  in  hb  writings; 
and  he  was  a  strict  dissenter  in  act  as 
well  as  word:  he  called  theatres  the 
nurseri^  of  crime ;  and  carried  his  moral 
notions,  in  many  other  respects,  to  a 
degree  bordering  upon  intolerance  and 
supentition.  He  was,  however,  of  a 
generous  and   benevolent  disposition, 


and,  in  private  life,  was  much  beloved 
and  respected.  Though  ridiculed  by 
Pope,  Gay,  and  other  of  his  contempo-  j 
raries,  he  is  superior  to  most  of  them 
in  boldness  of  style  and  originality  of 
thought,  if  not  in  wit  and  learning ;  and 
his  dignified  and  independent  address 
to  Queen  Anne,  prefixed  to  his  History 
of  the  Union,  is  a  noble  exception  to 
the  fulsome  dedications  which  abounded 
in  that  age  of  letters.  He  appears  to 
have  been  highly  esteemed  by  Lords 
Oxford  and  Godolphin,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  table  of  the  former,  who, 
it  is  said,  admired  his  conversation 
equally  with  his  writings.  Richardson 
has  evidently  taken  Defoe  as  a  model 
for  his  novels;  but  he  is,  upon  the 
whole,  inferior  in  power  of  description 
to  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY. 


Richard  bentley,  said  to  be 

the  ton  of  a  blacksmith,  was  bom  at 
Oulton,  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1662,  and  after  having  received  the 
rudiments  of  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  the  latter  town,  was  placed  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
little  is  known  ofhis  studies,  except  that 
he  thus  early  struck  out  some  valuable 
discoveries  in  the  metre  of  the  Latin 
poets,  and  attended  with  advantage 
the  lectures  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then 
Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics. 
Having  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
he  commenced  keeping  a  school  at 
Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire ;  but  in  1685, 
being  appointed  tutor  to  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  then 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  he  removed  with  his 
pupil,  in  1689,  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford; where,  having  previously  taken 
that  degree  at  Cambridge,  he  was  in- 
corporated M»  A.  Here  he  availed 
himself  of  the  treasures  of  the  Bodleian 
library  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies ; 
and,  in  1691,  ne  published  a  Latin 
epistle  to  Dr.  John  Mill,  in  an  edition 
of  the  Chronicle  of  John  Mallela,  which 
at  once  procured  him  high  reputation 
as  a  critic  and  scholar. 

On  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Stilling- 
fleet to  the  see  of  Worcester,  he  made 


Bentley  his  chaplain  ;  and,  in  1692, 
collated  him  to  a  prebend  in  his  cathe- 
dral. Through  the  influence  of  his 
patron,  he  was  also  elected  the  fir&t 
preacher  of  the  lecture  instituted  by 
the  celebrated  Boyle,  for  the  defence 
of  Christianity,  in  which  capacity  he 
delivered  a  series  of  sermons,  contain- 
ing his  confutation  of  atheism.  That 
he  might  be  enabled  to  ofier  the  clearest 
demonstrations  upon  this  subject,  he, 
from  time  to  time,  personally  consulted 
the  author  of  the  rrincipia,  which  was 
then  little  understood ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  explained  the  doctrines 
both  of  Newton  and  Locke,  gave  to 
his  own  arguments  in  support  of  natu- 
ral theology,  a  force  which  was  no  less 
felt  than  admired.  In  1693,  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  library 
at  St.  James's;  and,  in  the  follo\/«ing 
year,  he  published  his  Discourses 
against  Athei;$m,  which  have  gone 
through  several  editions,  and  been 
translated  into  several  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

About  this  time,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Boyle,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orrery, 
having  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris,  it  produced  an 
answer  from  Bentley,  which  led  to  the 
famous   controversy    between    himself 


I.  teipecting  ihc  lu- 
i»l«.  TbcK  trcn 
by  BcnllcT,  in  hii 

,  „  — e  bHn  untten  bj 

■  (oiifaiil,  wfao  had  ulumed  the  nuu 
of  PJitlirii  i  but  hia  atgumenu  were 
ncKrihcleia  oppoaed  by  (11  the  mm 
Eminent  viu  and  UlR«tt  of  Ihe  diy. 
A  confFdency  wit  formed  inlnil  him, 
of  which  Pope,  Swlti,  Oartb,  and  At- 

llliberality.  Ganh  applied-  id  him  the 
foUanlng  couplet  in  hi*  Diiptniiry : — 


and  ■  cuicslurt  wm  produced  on  the 
occauon  npreaenling  him  ahoul  to  b« 
(brusi  into  the  bnien  bull  of  Phalaiii, 

nailed  than  Beyltd."  In  1GSS.  he 
had  been  created  D.  D.  j  ami  in  1700, 
he  fiai  preMnled  by  the  crown  to  the 
niaiierahta  of  Trinity  College,  Cim- 
brtdge,  when  he  rtaigned  hit  pitbcnd'i 
•tall.  In  1701,  he  wu  adnnced  to 
Ibe  archdeaconry  of  Ely.  and  he  ap- 
pear! to  have  acted  ai  chaplain  Ixilh 
to    King  William   and  Queen- Anne. 

t^uc  Jl^hVm^raT™^"  '  ."d*^ 
ITOS.  a  charge  wa>  brought  a^uit  blm 
by  the  vlce-muler  and  lome  of  (he 
ftllowt,  accuiini  him  of  Karrllou  lan- 

|;u*ge,  and  embHtlemenl  ot  the  col- 


I  defeni 


but  the  I 


:h,afLer  btina  ntolracted  for  twcnl 
1,  lenriinaled  m  lavour  of  Bentlc; 
I  1710.  he  wai  appointed  regii 
buor  ofdi'lnjly!  and,  in  (he  fo 
ng  yrar,  George  ihe  Pint  haiir 
s  vtiil  to  the  university,  and  ni 


indiiidui 
il  feei,  and  refuM 


:t  bei»g  brought  befon 

piently  degrided  i  but,  o 
being  referred  to  the  Cou 


■Ion  vai  Cooyen  Hiddleloa,  who  had, 

a  thort  while  before,  by  ridinile  •od 
anlnudienlon,  fnultMed  Beniley'a  de- 
lign  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Oirek 
Tetiament.  In  1TI6,  he  printed  hia 
edition  of  Terence  and  FhaHlnit,  with 
notea,  which  wa*  reprinted  the  fol- 
lowing year  al  Anuttrdam.  He  after- 
wanli  becams  involved  vilih  Biihop 
Hare  in  a  contmeny  on  the  metrei  aC 


enlley. 


a  play  book.-'  The 
erdaed  the  cHtlcd 

or  which,  with  nol. »  and  emendaliona, 
he  pubiiihed  in    1733.      Though  thia 

Eroduction  eibiblted  itmng  proofi  of 
ii  maiierly   gcniui,   it  wu,  on    the 

unworthy  of  hii  great  powen  aa  a 
cUhIcbI  critic  He  now  grew  leniible 
of  hja  decay,  and  pasied  iii*  time  in 
comparativt  inactivity  until  hii  death, 
which  look  place  gt  Trinity  College, 
Can!bridge,  on  the  Hth  of  July,  1741. 
The  lltenry  fame  of  BentleT, 

ealabliihed  to  be  Injured  by 

which  were  made  againat  him 

hla  life-lime.      "  He    wm,"  aay*  Di 

Parr,  ■■  one  of  thoie  1 -"  — '" 

peiionagei,    who,    wl 


ly  the  anackt 


and  ejulted 

rr    right  .or 

detailed  Initancei,   alwaya 

enlarged    knowledge,   with    animated 

(0  thoul  habiit  of  thinking,  which 
enable  them,  upon  mature  refleciion, 
to  dltcem  and  avoid  the  errora  of  their 
illuilrioaa  niide."  Allhouah,  faovteter, 
a  hoil  of  Uteraiure  himieif,  be  oflei) 
toM  the  credit  of  it,  by  mening  it  tbc 
■Italnmenta  of  oihert.  A  pcraon,  one 
day,  naming  to  him  the  well-known 
Greek  profeuDr,JoahuBDsmea,  Ben  tity 
rriuerted,  "  that  he  knew  no  more  of 
Greek  than  an  Athenian  blackRnith  1" 
and  Walpole  layi,  he,  one  day.  reproved 
hii  gnndton  lor  reading  a  noYel ;  ob- 
■ervlng,  »  Why  waite  your  dme  on  > 

In  hii  penonal  character,  be  hai 
been  charged  with  being  bath  merce- 
nary and  eiiravaganii  but  the  only 
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foundarion  for  the  Utter  charge,  is  in 
the  expen:ie  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
improvement  of  his  college ;  which,  he 
used  to  say,  he  was  sent  by  Providence 
to  save  from  famine,  as  Joseph  was 
into  Egypt.  The  celebrated  dramatist, 
Cumberland,  who  was  one  of  his  grand- 
sons, says,  that  in  his  ordinary  style  of 
conversation,  he  was  naturally  lofty ; 
and  that  his  frequent  use  of  **  thee"  and 
*'  thou"  with  his  familiars,  carried  with  it 
a  kind  of  dictatorial  tone,  that  savoured 
more  of  the  closet  than  the  court     In 

f>rivate  lite  he  was  amiable  and  benevo> 
ent ;  and  Cumberland  asserts  that  such 
was  his  sensibility  towards  human  suf- 
fering, that  it  became  a  duty  with  hb 
family  to  divert  the  conversation  from 
all  topic!i  of  that  sort.  His  haughty  and 
overbearing  manner,  however,  detracted 
much  from  the  esteem  which  he  me* 


rited,  and  from  the  respect  which  his 
taleiitD  demanded.  His  pride  ;ieenis  to 
have  di.^playi-d  itself  at  an  early  period 
of  his  lite,  tor  Stillingfleet  olijierved  of 
him,  when  lie  was  his  cliaplain,  *'  had 
he  but  the  gift  of  humility,  he  would 
be  the  most  extraordinary  man  in 
Europe."  The  following  anecdotes  are 
told  of  him : — Retiring,  one  day,  from 
the  combination-room  of  hi:>  college, 
he  is  said  to  have  haughtily  exclaimed 
to  Walker,  the  vice-master,  •'  Walker, 
our  hat!" — On  another  occasion,  after 
some  university  matters  had  been  long 
in  discussion,  Dr.  Ashton  having  ob- 
.verved  **  tliai  it  was  not  quite  clear  to 
him,"  Bendey  rt-plied,  **  Are  we,  then, 
to  wait  here  till  your  mud  has  sub- 
sided?" Dr.  Dentley  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bernard,  and 
had  issue  two  »ons  and  two  daughters. 


MATTHEW  PRIOR. 


Matthew  prior  was  bom  on  the 
21  St  of  July,  1664,  according  to  some, 
at  Winbum,  in  Middlesex,— to  others, 
:tt  Wimbome,  in  Dorsetshire.  He 
described  himself  as  of  Middlesex,  and 
Hs  the  son  of  a  gentleman ;  but  he  is 
Miid  to  have  been  of  mean  origin  ;  and 
some  assert  that  his  father,  who  died 
soon  after  his  birth,  was  a  ioiner. 
Young  Prior  was  then  taken  under  the 
care  of  his  uncle,  keeper  of  the  Rmnmer 
I'avem,  at  Charing  Uross,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  where 
he  remained  long  enough  to  acauire  a 
considerable  degree  of  classical  know- 
ledge. Being  destined  for  trade,  he 
returned  to  his  uncle's  house,  where, 
as  Bamet  relates,  being  observed,  by 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  reading  Horace, 
tliat  nobleman  waa  so  pleasea  with  his 
proficiency,  that  he  undertook  the  care 
and  expense  of  his  education  at  the 
university.  He  was  accordingly  en- 
tered of  St.  John's  College,  Camlnridge, 
in  1682;  and,  about  four  years  after- 
wards, graduated  B.  A.  and  obtained  a 
fellowship.  He  early  distinguished 
himself  among  his  contemporaries,  as 
well  by  his  talents  in  general  as  by  the 
production  of  some  Irfitin  ver&es  on 
the  marriage  of  George,  Prince  of  Den- 


mark, with  the  Lady  Anne.  In  1688, 
he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  Deity,  and 
also,  in  conjunction  with  Charles  Mon- 
tague, afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  the 
City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  in 
ridicule  of  the  Hind  ana  Panther  of 
Dryden,  who  is  said  to  have  shed  tears 
at  the  pain  he  suffered  from  perusing 
the  former. 

This  joint  production  obtained  the 
first  notice  for  Montague,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  following  lines  by  Prior, 
who  seenM  to  have  been  piqued  at  the 
preference : — 

My  fntri  Ch%r\n  M«ata^e*»  prrfcrretl. 

Nor  would  I  bavr  ii  I-»k  obarrrt^. 

That  oa«  inoB*«  «r»ia  witilc  t'oihcrV  MArtl. 

He,  however,  did  not  complain  long; 
for,  in  1691,  being  invited  to  London 
by  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  he  was,  in  that 
year,  sent  to  the  congress  at  the  Hague, 
as  secretary  to  the  English  embassy. 
On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Icing's  bed- 
chamber ;  and,  in  1695,  he  presented 
an  ode  to  his  majesty  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary,  couched  in  terms  which 
equally  display  the  poet  and  the 
courtier.  In  1697,  l>e  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  embassy  on  the  treaty 


Vttat 

auditnci  wiih  King  WilJiim,  *t  Loo, 
nhence  he  wit  despWchsd  with  orderi 
to  London ;  and,  upon  hii  arrival,  naa 

thr  Earl  of  Jerwy'i  office;  in  which 
capacity  he  weni  lo  Prance  10  aiiint  in 
the  fbmiition  of  ihe  piriiiion  ireaiji. 
In  ITOO,  he  niodiiced  hi)  Cinnrn 
Semlare,  one  ot^hii  moil  eliboraie  und 


It  foi  Emi  Grinitead.     By 


■»rly  pM- 


if ihe  ri 


chteAr  in  writing  poetry;  and  pub- 
liihed  aurceHively  an  Epitile  ID  Builtau 
Dn  the  Duke  of  Hailboroiuh'i  Victory 

dicaled  to  the  Duke  of  Doriel,  con- 
lalning  an  eulogium  on  hit  predpcejior, 
the  poel'i  patron  ;  and  an  Ode  on  Ihe 
Battle  of  Ramiliei.  On  the  etUblith- 
ment  of  The  Eiiminer,  lie  wrote  ■ 
willy  paper  in  ridicule  of  the  Whigt ; 
■nd  upon  the  return  of  the  Toriei  to 
power,  he  waa  priirately  leni  to  Paris 
wtih  propoiitioni  or  peace.  He  returned 
in  Auipul,  1711,  accompanied  by  the 
Prench  plenipotentiarv ;  and,  in  the 
followin!;  September,  the  prelimlnariei 
were  opened  at  hi*  own  reiidencc, 
which  ted  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  He 
wai  ihenee  again  aent  lo  the  French 
court  with  the  authority  of  an  ua- 
baiiador,  but  he  did  not  publicly  ai- 
•lime  that  title  until  the  departure  of 
the  Duke  of  Shrewibury,  who,  It  li 
•aid,  refused  to  be  aaiociated  in  the 
embaaiy  with  a  man  h  mesniy  bom. 
Hii  DDnducI  Rdned  him  Ihe  contldentt 
of  the  French  monarch  ;  and  great  re- 


in Augual,  ITU,  on  the  downfal  of 

the  Totiea,  he  wai  recalled  home ;  and, 
on  his  arrival,  in  March,  171S,  wai 
taken  into  cuitody  on  a  warrant  from 
the  house  of  commona.  After  hating 
undergone  an  examination    before   ■ 


ifier  the  pauiug  of  the  act  of  grace,  in 
1717,  from  which  he  had  been  ex- 
cepted, he  found  it  neceuary  to  recur 
10  hii  (tuiliei  aa  a  mesni  of  future  nup- 
port.  All  that  he  at  Ihii  time  hm- 
•esied  wai  the  rerenue  accruing  from 

eiallaiiou  he  had  bteti  cenaured  for 
retaining,  lie  replied,  "  I  can  live  upon 
it  at  laaL"  Having  completed  bia 
Solomon,  he  wsa  encouraged  to  add  to 
it  hia  other  poetni,  and  pulduih  the 
whole  by  aubKriptiun ;  in   which   he 

■trveral  pawernil  friendi  in  England. 
The  profiti  ariiing  from  the  publica- 
tion amounted  lu  £1,000;  lo  which 
Lord  Harley,  ion  of  the  Eail  of  0»- 
ford,  added  an  equal  tum  for  the  pur- 
cliate  of  Downhall,  in  EaHi,  which, 
at  the  death  of  the  poei,  waa  to  devolve 
to  Ilia  patron.  He  did  not  lire  lonij  to 
enjoy  hia  good  Ibnune,  beiiiR  aeiied 
with  a  fever,  which,  after  a  lingering 
lllneit,  put  a  period  to  hia  eiiatencc 
on  the  [8th  of  September,  ITSl.  He 
waa  buried  in  Weatinlnder  Abbey, 
where  a  monnnient  ii  ercrled  orer 
him  i  for  which  *-  laal  piece  of  human 
vanity,"  ai  he  aiylei  It  in  hia  will,  he 
leftiheaumofiTSOa 

Of  tlie   prirate  character  of   Prior, 
there  are  ^ui   few  inemoriali ;    aa  a 

verutility  at  hii  entrance  into  political 
life,  but  after  hia  flrit  change  he  leema 
to  have  leniained  faitiifully  attached  to 
the  Toi^  party.  Notwiihatanding  the 
deciaraiion  of  Pope,  that  he  waa  only 
At  to  make  veraei,  and  leu  qualified 
for  buaineii  than  Addlion  himielf, 
Prior  wai  decidedly  fitted  for  Ihe  office 
he  tilled,  and  wai  at  lean  conaidered 
by  hii  emploven  ai  a  »ery  able  diplo- 


Lt  repartee.     Being 
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at  the  opera  at  Paris,  he  sat  next  to  a 
man  who,  In  his  rapture,  accompanied 
with  his  own  voice  the  principal 
singer.  Prior  began  to  rail  at  the  per- 
former, when  the  Frenchman,  ceasing 
from  his  song,  expostulated  with  him 
for  his  harsh  censure  of  a  man  who 
was  the  ornament  of  the  stage.  *'  I 
know  all  that,"  said  the  poet,  **  but 
he  sings  so  loudly,  that  I  cannot 
hear  you."  Whilst  surveying,  one 
day,  the  royal  apartments  at  Ver- 
sailles, being  shewn  the  victories  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  painted  by  Lebrun, 
and  asked  whether  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's palace  had  any  such  decorations, 
he  replied,  *'  The  monuments  of  my 
master's  greatness  are  to  be  seen  every- 
where but  in  his  own  house."  Soon 
after  his  return  from  the  court  of 
France,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  the  master  of  St.  John's, 
who,  although  he  had  a  great  opi- 
nion of  Prior's  abilities,  vfta  too  much 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  tii:t  own  dig 
nity  to  suffer  a  fellow  of  his  college 
to  sit  down  in  his  presence.  Piqued 
at  this.  Prior  wrote  the  following  ex- 
tempore epigram  on  the  reception  he 
had  met  with,  and  addressed  it  to  the 
master : — 

1  stood,  sir,  patlont  at  jronr  fwt, 

Brfur*  yvu  elbow  chair ; 
But  nuMk*  •  biahep'B  tli  oa«  jroar  Mmt, 

111  koecl  bcfor*  jroa  tli«rr. 

Oh*  only  thin;  can  keep  yon  down. 
Pur  jroor  great  eoul  too  meaa  ; 

Yoa'd  not,  to  nount  ■  Mabop'b  throne, 
Tajr  bonuKO  to  the  queen. 

Although  Prior  was  readily  admitted 
into  the  first  class  of  society,  he  is  re- 
presented as  having  been  fond  of  low 
company  ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
Spence,  that  he  cohabited  with  a  despi- 
cable drab  of  the  lowest  species.  "  I 
have    been  assured,"    says  ^e  same 


authority,  '*  that  Prior,  after  having 
spent  the  evening  with  Oxford,  Boling-*! 
broke,  Pope,  and  Swift,  would  go  and 
smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a  bottle  of 
ale,  with  a  common  soldier  and  his 
wife,  in  Long  Acre,  before  he  went  to 
bed." 

With  respect  to  his  writings,  says 
Johnson,  *'  he  has  tried  all  styles,  from 
the  grotesque  to  the  solemn,  and  has  not 
so  failed  in  any  as  to  incur  derision  or 
disgrace."  His  style  is  easy,  familiiir, 
and  sprightly  ;  but  where  he  attempts 
to  imitate,  he  is  inferior  to  his  originals. 
This  is  chiefly  apparent  in  his  Alma,  a 
poem  written  in  imitation  of  Hudibras, 
in  which  he  has  the  advantage  of  Butler 
ill  smoothness  and  polish  of  numbers, 
but  wants  the  latter's  exuberance  of 
matter,  and  variety  of  illustration. 
Alma,  however,  has  many  admirers; 
and  is  the  only  piece  among  Prior's 
works  of  which  Pope  said  he  should 
wish  to  be  the  author.  His  amorous 
effusions  are  cold  and  studied  ;  the 
longest  of  them,  Henry  and  Emma,  is 
described  by  Johnson  as  a  dull  and 
tedious  dialogue,  which  excites  neither 
esteem  for  the  man  nor  tenderness  for 
the  woman.  Gay,  Mallet,  and  Lloyd 
have  praised  the  genius  of  Prior  very 
highly ;  and,  indeed,  his  works  are 
deserving  of  more  eulogy  than  John- 
son seems  disposed  to  allow.  He  pos- 
sessed considerable  felicity  of  ex- 
Sression,  and  in  many  passages  he 
isplays  splendour  and  sublimity,  great 
knowledge,  and  deep  thought.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  may  be  said  to  be  more 
accurate  than  graceful,  more  stately 
than  dignified,  and  lo  have  more 
Judgment  than  fancy  ;  he  is,  there- 
fore, often  dull  and  tedious,  but  whilst 
sometimes  deficient  in  sprightliness 
and  invention,  he  is  always  easy  and 
correct 


SIR  SAMUEL  GARTH. 


Samuel  garth,  the.  descendant 
of  a  good  family  in  Yorkshire,  was  born 
about  the  year  1665  ;  and,  after  having 
completed  his  school  education,  became 
a  member  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine  on  the  7th  of  July,  1691.    In 


^  the  June  of  the  following  year,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  in  London  ;  and,  upon  the 
rei>olution  of  that  body,  in  1696,  to 
erect  a  dispensary  in  the  college  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  poor  gra- 
tuitous advice,  and  medicines  at  a  low 


'„',!;.' 


leiy  in 
ofxht 


Apothecaries'  Compsn;  to  Jain  in  Ihe 
luWripIlon,    in    conKquence  of   the 


the  college  to  tdviK  the  poor  grfttii, 
.eevenl  vesri  elapsed  before  their  in- 
tentions eooid  be  csnied  into  efftcL 

■  plan  thai  led  Mr.  Gatth  to  compoae 
his  adrniratile  poem  of  The  IKipeniary, 
nhich  apiieared  in  1699;  and  puiii^ 
rapidiT  tnrouah  leveral  ediiiona,  ac- 
quired our  Buihor  a  prodi^ous  reputa- 
tion for  wii  and   learning.      At  ihit 

proreiaion',  having,  by  hti  ttiU  and 
agreeable  niannen,  gained  the  conii- 


Collegeof  Phy>>ciana,an  Otatio  Uuda- 
loria,  xhiefa  i.  no  lex  remarkable  for 

Hoinan  orationi,  than  lot  ihe  curioat 
arcount  it  furniihu  of    Ihe  (tale  of 

the  trantlalion  of  one  of  ihe  uiiagei, 

ihiscDunlrT  tulfen.  Here  an  operator, 
leelh   in   tlie  streeU :    anothe'r    i>  » 

in  urinal),  and  if  he  find  no  diieiie 

together  a  crowd  by  Ihe  help  of  rope- 
dancing.— he  coniei,  he  <ee>,  then 
nuhei  forih  upon  the  multitude,  and 


I  hav 


lay,    1701. 


■layeii 


:  funeral  of 


bryden.  Dr.  Ganh  lent  lor  Ihe  body 

initiiuted  a  gubtcripiion  for  ill  inter- 
ment, and  accompanied  the  deceaied 
to  Weitniiniler  Abbey,  having  pre- 
•toutly  pronounced  over  hil  corpM  a 
■uilable  oration.  A(  Johnion  and 
olhen  doubt  the  truth  of  the  circum- 


MDBL  OABTH.  2i7 

the  above  proceediofc  wc  do  nol  relate 
them  :  but  Ihey  may  be  found  at  length 
in  the  BioKraphla  Brinnnlca,  and  in 
Johnion'iLtfeofDryden.  In  1702,  ihe 
•ubjectofour  memoir  iiai  elected  one  of 
the  cenionof  Ihe  Collie  of  Phyaidanii 
and,  about  Ihe  aame  time,  being  ad- 
milted  inio  a  Hxiety  called  Ihe  Kil  Kal 
Club,  he  became  one  of  ill  dumI  eminent 
memben.  He  »aa  the  IHend  of  Lord 
Godolphin  and    the    Duke  of   Uarl- 

he  Bum- 
.. .  .ibly  defended 
by  Ur.  Addiion,  In  Ihe  Ant  number  of 
the  Medlev.  In  1711,  he  wrote  • 
dedication  tor  an  intended  edition  of 
Lucre'iui,  addreued  lo  George  the 
Second,    then   Elector  of  Brunawick, 

plecei   of  Latin   writing  of  Ihe  time. 

throne,  in  17U,  Dr.  Garth  received  Ihe 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  wai  made 
phyiician  In  ordinary  10  the  king,  and 
phytic! an-gcncral  lo  the  army.  Hit 
neil  poetical  oroduclion  was  entitled 
Claremont, 
Newcaitle ; 


velyandapir 
li  Cvidian  g 


rein  he  diiplayed 

ihott  illneu,  on 
(,  1718-19, 


El  reputation  for   •kill,   learning,  wit, 
ind  (lumour,  which,  ai  it  had  piocmcd 


■<  The  be>t-n*>uted  of  met 
Garih,"  aayi  Pope,  in  a 

friend   announcing    the    < 


bmoUL     Bui  ill 
ru  have  branded 
igftillyai 


Ihey  did  hit  lift,  wiih  irreligi 
ciiriVd^n  ^tbonl  knowing''him*ie^lD 
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be  to,  it  WM  Dr.  Oarth."  All  that  can 
be  said  to  elucidate  this  last  observa- 
tion, is,  that  the  subject  of  it,  to  many 
amiable    qualities,    added  a    love  of 

Sleaaure  more  eas]^  to  excuse  than 
efend,  and  which,  in  connexion  with 
other  parts  of  his  conduct,  have  justi- 
fied his  biographers  in  calling  him  a 
latitudinariaii  in  religion.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  Pope  expressed 
his  conviction  that  Garth  died  a  catholic 
The  following  aneolote  is  related  of 
him,  bv  Spence :  —Whilst  in  a  bad  state 
of  health,  he  sent  for  a  physician,  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  and  entreated 
that  he  might  be  told  whether  the 
physician  thought  he  should  recover 
from  liis  illness  or  noL  His  friend,  thus, 
conjured,  told  him  that  he  might  strug- 

gle  on  with  it,  perhaps,  for  some  years, 
ut  that  he  much  feared  he  could 
never  get  the  better  of  it  entirely. 
Dr.  Garth  thanked  him  for  dealing 
so  fairly,  turned  the  discourse  to 
other  things,  and  talked  very  cheer- 
fullv  all  the  rest  of  the  time  he  staid 
witn  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
he  called  for  his  servant,  said  he  was  a 
good  deal  out  of  order,  and  would  go 
to  bed  :  he  then  sent  for  a  surgeon  to 
bleed  him.    Soon  after,  he  sent  for  a 


second  surgeon,  by  a  different  servant, 
and  was  bled  in  the  other  ann.  He 
then  said  he  wanted  rest,  ana,  when 
every  body  had  quitted  the  room,  he 
took  off  the  bandages,  and  lay  down 
with  the  design  of  bleeding  to  death. 
His  loss  of  blood  made  him  faint  away, 
and  that  stopped  the  bleeding :  he 
afterwards  sank  into  a  sound  sleep, 
slept  all  tlie  night,  waked  in  the  morn- 
ing without  his  usual  pains,  and  said  If 
it  would  continue  so  he  could  be  content 
to  live  on. 

In  his  profession,  he  was  humane 
and  liberal,  and  not  more  ready  to 
visit,  than  to  relieve,  the  necessitous. 
His  good-nature  and  affability  were 
proverbial ;  and  few  men  possessed  a 
greater  fund  of  conversational  wit,  or  to 
gaiety  of  thought  joined  so  much  good 
sense  and  so  solid  an  understanding. 
He  was  married,  and  left  behind  him 
an  only  daughter.  An  instance  of  his 
wit,  which  occurred  on  the  first  night 
of  the  performance  of  Addison^  Cato, 
deserves  recording:— Observing  Lord 
Bolin^broke  call  Booth,  who  had  acted 
the  principal  character,  into  his  box,  and 
make  him  a  present  of  fifty  guineas,  he 
remarked  that  Cato  would  have  some- 
thing to  live  upon  after  he  was  dead. 


JONATHAN  SWIFT. 


Jonathan  swift,  the  son  of  an 

attorney,  was,  according  to  an  account 
written  by  himself,  born  at  Hoey's 
Court,  Dublin,  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1667;  although  we  are  told,  in 
Spence's  Anecdotes,  that  his  birth  took 
place  at  Leicester,  and  that  his  father 
wai  a  clergyman.  The  question,  says 
Johnson,  mav  be  left  in  the  obscurity 
in  which  he  delighted  to  involve  it :  but 
it  has  since  been  pretty  clearly  ascer> 
tained  that  Swifl  was  an  Irishman. 
Having  lost  his  father  while  yet  an 
infant,  he  was  taken  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  his  uncle,  Godwin  Swift, 
from  whom  he  was  stolen  by  his  own 
nurse,  and  being  carried  to  White- 
haven, remained  there  undiscovered  for 
three  years.  At  the  age  of  six,  he  was 
sent  to  a  school  at  Kilkenny,  and,  in 
1682,  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  where 
he  made  such    little   progress   in  his 


academical  studies,  that,  on  examina- 
tion, he  was  refused  his  degree  of  B.  A., 
and,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  was  only 
permitted  to  graduate  by  special  fiivour, 
a  term  used  to  denote  want  of  merit. 
He  felt  this  disgrace  su  deeply,  that  he 
resolved,  from  that  time,  to  study  ei^ht 
houri  a  day,  a  determination  to  which 
he  steadily  adhered  for  the  following 
seven  vears;  three  of  which  he  passed 
at  the  University  of  Dublin.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  however,  in  his  life  of  our  author, 
tells  us  that,  during  thi^  period,  he  in- 
curred no  less  then  seventy  penalties 
for  non-attendance  at  chapel  and  other 
irregularities ;  and  that,  in  the  last  year 
of  his  residence,  his  academical  degree 
was  suspended,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  ask  public  pardon  of  the  junior  dean, 
for  insolence. 

In  1688,  having  previously  lost  his 
uncle,  and  being  almost  pennyless,  he 


api^ed,  bf  ibc  *dtice  of  hk  moilipr, 
lo  Ihc  Mirbnud  Sir  Willium  I'cinpl.-, 
who  bad  oianird  one  ot  hn  reUtiX;*. 
Temple,  hiiiliLv  [druedwilh  liii  toii- 

Swifl  heamr  known  to  King  Williun, 
who  oOircd  him  ■  npliiacy  of  haitt. 

churcb,  dRtined.  Whtlil  reaiding  with 
hiiuUvD,  ml  Moor  Tlrk,  in  Surrey,  our 

with  him  ill  roout  of  Iricnnikl  pirliu- 

pinclrable  to  hit  mdiicc,  that  b*  lucd 

Rnl  anddole  igiilnil  luiiiy. 

In  Itn,  h«  griduitfd  M.  A.  it  Oi- 
lord :  and,  in  l«S4,  di>uii>B«d  it  reip- 


the  bouK  of  hii  patron 


cblMren, 

abode  »iib  Sir  » ill^n,  and  rtniainni 
with  him  until  hit  deaih,  in  1699, 
Swift  wM  left  ■  pecuniary  legacy,  and 
alio  llie  papen  of  Temple,  who,  pie- 
lioutlylo  hii  deceaie,  had  obtained  from 

of  the  flnt  prebetjd  thai  I'hould  be  Tacanl 
at  Weilminiirr  or  Canterbnrv.  In 
order  [o  ntiiind  the  liing  of  tliii,  be 

finding  all  lollcilation  al  court  bopeleu, 
he  acccpicd  an  inTiiulon  (ram  ibe  Eail 
J^j^erkeley  lo  accompany  him    lulo 

rhiplain.  One  fiutli,  howeter,  having 
penuided  the  eail  lliit  ■  clergyman 
wai  not  a  proprr  penoa  for  lecretary, 
not  only  lupplaiitcd  Swift  in  the  office. 
but  presented  him  from  oblaining  the 
deanery  of  Derry ;  and  he  wai,  in  oon- 
lequenc*,  diimiued  wiib  the  compara- 
Uvely  poor  Uiinga  of  Laracnr  and 
lUthbegpn,  In  the  dioceae  of  Meath. 

On  the  return  of  [he  Eari  of  Rerkeley 
to  England,  be  look  up  bia  reiidcnce  at 
Laracor,  where  be  Incieaaed  the  pa- 
Tocbial  diily  by  reading  prayeri  on 
Wedneidiya  and  Friday^  and  per- 
formed all  ilie  duiin  of  bia  profeation 
with    great    decency    and    euuuew. 


Soon  aller  hia  leltlenieiit,  he  loTlIed  id 
Ireland  Miu  Jobnton,  belter  known 
under  the  appellation  of  Stella,  who 
came  over,  accompanied  by  a  tin. 
Dingle.,  a  dialant  relation  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  to  whom  the  biher  of 
Stell*  had  been  ateward.  With  tlieu 
ladiea,  who  re.ided  in  (he  ncighbour- 


wiinCH  ' 
intoii,  I 

F  Hvf^,  ibat  L.-  - ,,— , 

-.„„  Pmdarlc  odea  Id  Tempk, 

and  lo  the  king,  beiidei  oiher  leruai 
on  a  peruHl  of  wliicii,  Dtyden  ii  uid 
to  have  ((Claimed,  "  Coutin  Swill,  you 

probably  owing  bia  perpetual  malevi>- 
lente  to  DrydtiL  TlieiK  ftw  poeiioJ 
«suyi  were  .uMreded,  in  1701,  by  bit 
l)i»en«Dii>  between  ibe  Noblei  and 
Ciuiiioii)  of  Adiena  and  Rome,  a 
paniuhlel  of  no  great  force  in  behalf  of 
kii>K  William  and  hit  niiniilFn.  In 
ITCi4,appearedTheral[oraTub,Hhicb, 
1liou);h  publithtrd  anunymoutly,  lie  i* 

eipecially  u  he  did  not  deny  it  Hlien 
Aichbithap  Sliarpe  and  ihe  DuchcM 
of  iioiiierHt,  by  tfaening  il  lo  Queen 

J-Doking  over  tliia  production  in   the 

M  bl  cloacd  the  book,  "  Good  Godl 

Wikr     To  The  Taleofa  Tub,  which, 

lliBi  of  ihe  divine,  wti  appended  1  he 
Battle  «r  the  UiHik.i  %u  timilir,  in 
the  Dpinion  of  Juhniun,  to  ihe  Combai 

the  anonyniout  protexadoD  prefixed. 
In  whKh  all  knoKledge  of  th«  Frendi 
book  it  pciemplDrilv  diiowned.  In 
ITOB,  he  ptuduced  The  Senlimeiitg  of  k 
Church-of-Engl*ndU>niThE  Ridicol* 
ot  Aiirulog*.  under  ih*  ligtiaturc  uf 
Bickeiiur  («hicb  gave  Sleele  thai 
name  br  Th*  Twlerl  i  Tbc  ArgHmMii 
•caiiiat  AlKriithing  tbrintiuiliy ;  and 
Tlie  Dcftnce  of  lie  Sananenial  Teu. 
The  IFCoi.d  tnd  third  of  liieae  evinced 
hii  great  power  u(  irony,  and  ilieuthen 
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intimate  with  ^  wits  of  eitlier  party, 
and  is  said  to  have  oontribated  to  The 
Tatler  at  the  commencement,  in  1710. 
On  the  establishment  of  The  Examiner, 
in  the  same  year,  he  became  the  Tory 
chamj^ion  in  that  paper;. and  having 
been  introduced  to  Harley,  afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  secretary  Sr. 
John  (afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke), 
he  became  one  of  the  sixteen  bro- 
thers who  dined  weelcly  at  each  other's 
houses,  and  were  united  by  the  name 
of  Brother. 

-  In  1711,  he  published  A  Proposal  for 
Correcting,  Improving,  and  Ascertain- 
ing the  English  Ton^e,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  which  he  pro- 
poses the  institution  uf  an  academy  to 
secure  the  purity  of  the  language.  It 
was  followed  by  his  famous  tract,  en- 
titled. Conduct  of  the  Allies,  of  which 
eleven  thousand  were  sold  in  two 
months,  and  the  author  was  raised  by 
it  to  the  zenith  of  his  political  im- 
portance.  The  popularity  of  this  pam- 
phlet was  owing  to  the  accordance  of 
the  author's  views  with  those  of  the 
nation  in  favour  of  peace;  and,  as 
Johnson  observes,  it  operates  by  the 
mere  weight  of  facts,  with  very  little 
assistance  from  the  hand  that  pro- 
duced them.  In  1712,  appeared  his  Re- 
flections on  the  Barrier  Treaty;  and, 
in  the  same  year,  he  published  Re- 
marks on  Burnet's  Introduction  to  his 
Third  Volume  of  the  History  of  the 
Reformation. 

Being  debarred  of  a  bishoprick  for  the 
reason  before-mentioned,  he  was,  in 
1713,  presented  to  the  deanery  of  St 
I'atriclc's,  in  Ireland ;  but  he  had  not 
been  in  Dublin  a  fortnight  before  he 
was  recalled  to    England,    in    conse- 

2uenceofthe  dissensions  between  Lords 
Oxford  and  BolingbroVe,  whom  he  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  reconcile.  In  1714, 
he  published,  anonymously,  his  Public 
Spirit  of  the  Whigs,  which  contained 
such  reflections  on  the  Scotch,  that  the 
peers  of  that  nation  solicited  reparation 
m  an  audience  of  the  queen ;  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  in  which 
£3Wi  were  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  author.  On  his  return  to  Ireland, 
he  gave  entertainments  at  his  house 
twice  a  week  ;  on  which  occasion  Miss 
Johnson  regulated  the  table,  but  alwavs 
appeared  at  it  as  a  guest ;  and  although, 
ill  1716,  he  privately  married  her,  no 


change  took  place  in  the  mode  of  life  of 
either.  **  It  would  be  difficult,"  says 
Lord  Orrery,  in  alluding  to  this  mys- 
terious connexion,  '*  to  prove  that  they 
were  ever  afterwards  together  without 
a  third  person."  In  1720,  he  rendered 
himself  popular  by  a  pamphlet,  in  which 
he  recommended  to  the  Irish  the  use  of 
their  own  manufiscture ;  and,  in  1724, 
appeared  his  celebrated  letters,  under 
the  name  of  Drapier ;  in  which  he  ex- 
posed, with  great  ability,  the  job  of 
Wood's  patent  for  a  supply  of  copper 
coinage.  A  proclamation,  offering  a 
rewara  for  the  discovery  of  the  autnor 
of  the  fourth  letter  having  been  issued, 
"Swift  suspecting  his  butler  had  betrayed 
him,  dismissed  him  from  his  service, 
saying,  **  I.  know  that  my  life  is  in  your 
power,  and  I  will  not  bear,  out  of  fear, 
either  your  insolence  or  negligence." 
When  the  term  of  information  had  ex- 
pired, he  took  him  back,  and  summon- 
ing the  rest  of  his  servants  into  his 
presence,  bade  them  take  notice  that 
their  fellow-servant  was  no  longer 
itobert  the  butler,  but  that  his  integrity 
had  made  him  Mr.  Blakeney,  verger  of 
St.  Patrick's. 

From  this  time.  Swift  received  the 
appellation  of  the  dean ;  and  the  degree 
of  control  he  possessed  over  the  Irish 
may  be  seen  in  his  reply  to  Archbishop 
Boulter,  then  one  of  the  justices,  from 
whose  accusation  of  exasperating  the 
people  he  exculpated  himself  by  saying, 
"  If  I  had  lifted  up  my  finder,  they 
would  have  torn  you  to  pieces.  **  The 
Drapier,"  says  Johnson,  "  was  a  sign  ; 
the  Drapier  was  a  health ;  and  which 
way  soever  the  eye  or  ear  was  turned, 
some  tokens  were  found  of  the  nation's 
gratitude  to  the  Drapier."  In  1720, 
appeared  his  Gulliver's  Travels ;  a 
work  of  which  the  design  is  too  well 
understood,  and  the  merit  too  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  to  require  any  de- 
tail of  either  in  this  place.  It  was  read 
bv  rich  and  poor,  ttie  learned  and  the 
Illiterate,  ana  was  received  with  such 
avidity,  that  the  price  of  the  first 
edition  was  raised  before  the  second 
could  be  issued.    In  the  same  year,  he 

^*oined  Pope  in  three  volumes  ot  Miscel- 
anies ;  and,  in  1727,  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  attended  the  court  of  George 
the  Second  and  his  queen,  from  whom 
he  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes 
of  preferment.     The  illness  of  Stella 
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n  oiled  falm  buk  to  Inl 


|..>ly  ., 


I    by   Ibe 


lidy  ^ 


Iw  renrded,  he  oflered  lo  pi 
knoolAtge  her  u  hli  wile  i 
wound  h«d  begun  ro  mortify,  utd  *h< 
emphilirallv  replied. ''  li  it  iod  Jile  I" 
Swrri-t  amduM  tooiid*  her  »u  *l  «i» 
ulSih,  cruel,  end  cowirdJy ;  >nd,  with 
retpecl  to  hirmtir,  he  leems  lo  haie 
acted  equallf  in  oppojition  lo  niiure 
and  reuon.  Hb  ei^caururment  of  the 
■ffectloni  of  Mitl  Van  Hoimlg.  both 
before  and  alter  hii  marriaBe  with 
Stella,  ij  another  permanent  blot  upon 

Ui  haiien  the  death  of  the  one,  but 
actually  broke  the  heart  of  the  other, 
iibo  died  in  ITU,  aHrr  hanng  revoked 


io  monie  that  mott  of  hi>  frlendi  de- 
an public  lopki,  and,  in  a  abort  poem 
on  ihe  Pteibytertani,  he  ao  Berertlj 
■atirlnd    one    Betietwerth,    a  lawyer 


viMd   me   tl 

blockhead    < 


Anoltier  ttory  ■■  laid  of  Beiteiwonh'i 
golnif  10  hil  houie,  and,  after  Biking 
him  if  he  wai  Ihe  dtan,  replying.  ••  and 
1,  air,  am  Serjeant  Belleiworth,"  upon 
which  S*itt  u  reported  to  have  laid, 
"Of  i>hal  regiment,  pray  I"  which  lo 
eiaiperaied  the  lerjeant  that  he  at- 
tempted to  uke  the  dran'i  life. 

Swift,  for  a  time,  added  lo  hii  popu- 
larity by  tending  out  imall  niini  id 
Ihe  poor,  for  which  he  look  no  iniereat, 
bnl  Ttqiiirtd  puncloality  of  paynicnl, 


and  a  imall  fee  far  the  accomplanl* 
Many  of  hit  dehiDi*  Ailing  at  the  ap- 
pointed day,  he  ordered  them  lo  be 
•ued,  which,  *l  length,  railed  (he 
clamour  of  the  populace  agaimi  him  to 
■uch  a  degree  thit  he  w»i  obliged  to 
drop  hil  plan.  A  At  of  giddineia  and 
dearneai,    with   which    he    had    becu 


neceaiary,  in  1T4I,  lo  commit  hii  per- 
un  and  fortune  to  the  are  of  legal 
guardian!.  In  1T4S,  he  wai  aliacked 
with  an  inflammation  of  hil  eye,  ohiirb 
he  wu  with  difficulty  reiiraiiied  from 

Ihe  lubiiding  of  the  tumour,  he  tank 

ipeechleii  for  a  year.  At  lerglh,  on 
the  30th  of  Notcmber,  I7<3,  when  told 
that  the  umil  bonllrei  were  preparing 
to  celebrate  hii  birth-day,  he  azitwercd, 
■-  '■  '-  -"  foUyj  thf-'-^  ■- '-  '- 


ahlne. 


He 


wardi,  and  died,  without  a  aliugile, 
about  Ibe  end  of  October,  1714.  After 
hil  death  appeared  hit  Direciioni  for 
Serianti;  and  the  whole  of  bis  work* 


;    gioai  paoagei 


Inry  luppotition.  In  public,  he  ipoke 
with  great  fluency  and  impreaaiie 
energy,  u  that  Ihe  govemmeni  of  Ire- 
land dreaded  hli  eloquence  ai  much  u 
hil  pen.  Nolwithiiandins  Ihe  pecu- 
lianUei  in  bii  manner,  he  wai  free. 
li.ely,  and  engiginj  in  conTerwiioni 
and,  m  bii  better  dayi,  hit  company 
wai  anhreraally  courted,  particularly  by 

Aa  an  author,  Swift  b   unequalled 
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He  not  only  for  tome  time  dictated  the 
political  opinions  of  the  English  na- 
tion, but  wat  the  first  who  taught  the 
Irish  to  know  their  own  strength  and 
interest ;  in  return  for  which  they  re- 
verenced him  as  a  guardian,  and  obeyed 
him  as  a  dictator.  His  Taie  of  a  Tub, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  Drapier*s  Let- 
teri,  are  the  most  considerable  of  his 
prose  works;  and  his  Legion  Club, 
Cadenus  and  Vanessa,  and  his  Rhap- 
sody on  Poetry,  are  at  the  head  of  his 
poetical  performances.  *'  His  writings, 
m  general,**  says  Granger,  **  are  re- 
garded as  standing  models  of  our  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  peqpetual  monuments 
of  their  author's  fame."  The  chief  merit 
of  his  style  is  its  simplicity,  and  its 
accessibility  to  the  commonest  under- 
standing: but  while  he  thus  easily 
conveys  his  meaning,  he  takes  little 
hold  either  on  the  feelings  or  the  imagi- 
nation ;  his  instruction  is  never  assisted 
by  persuasion.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  grave  yet  ludicrous  ironjr  under 
which  he  veils  his  humour ;  it  is,  liow- 
ever,  too  often  mixed  up  with  ianguagfe 
unpardonably  gross  ana  disgusting.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  he  never 
borrowed  a  thought ;  but  without  going 
the  length  of  Lady  Montagu,  who 
accused  nim  of  stealing  all  his  humour 
from  Cervantes  and  Rabelais,  we  do 
not  consider  it  improbable  that  he  im- 
proved on  some  of  the  ideas  of  the 
latter,  whose  writings  he  entliusiastically 
admired. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  formed 
in  order  to  account  for  bis  conduct  to 
Vanessa  and  Stella,  but  the  only  cer- 
tainty that  can  be  come  to  upon  the 
subject  is,  that  he  acted  like  a  villain  to 
both.  Some  have  attempted,  in  assign- 
ing a  physical  infirmity  of  Swift  as  the 
cause  of  his  infamous  and  mysterious 
behaviour,  to  refer  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  the  attachment  of  his  tv%o 
^ctims  rather  to  their  own  passions 
than  to  his  perfidy.  However  the  truth 
of  this  may  palliate  his  conduct  in  the 
case  of  Vanessa,  it  sets  his  character 
In  a  still  more  odious  light  with  regard 
to  Stella ;  as,  by  throwing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  her  marriage  with  Dr. 
Tisdal,  he  destroyed  all  her  hopes  ot 
happiness  with  another,  when  he  was 
already  sure  that  she  could  never  find 
it  with  himself.  Among  other  reports 
respecting  his  marriage,  it  ia  said  that, 


after  the  ceremony,  his  mind  was  in  a 
mon  awful  state ;  and  that  Delany  was 
told,  by  Archbi»hop  King,  who  shed 
tearA  as  he  spoke,  that  Swift  was  the 
most  unhappy  man  on  earth,  but  on 
the  subject  of  his  wretchedness,  Delany 
must  never  ask  a  question.  From  this 
circumstance  some  have  supposed,  and 
attempted  to  prove,  that  Stella  was  an 
illegitimate  sister  of  the  dean ;  but  Sir 
Waller  Scott,  with  more  reason,  at- 
tributes the  state  of  his  mind,  at  that 
period,  to  his  recollection  of  Vanessa, 
and  the  fear  of  his  union  reaching  her 
ear.  His  treatment  of  his  sister  has 
been  misrepresented  by  most  of  his 
biographers,  who  assert  that  he  left  her 
utterly  destitute,  merely  for  marrying  a 
tradesman ;  whereas  it  appears  that  her 
husband,  Mr.  Fenton,  was  in  other 
respects  objectionable,  and  that  he  al- 
lowed lier  a  sufficiency  after  the  ruin  of 
Fenton. 

In  his  character  of  dean,  his  conduct 
seems  to  have  been  unexceptionable ; 
and  if  his  own  notions  of  religion  may 
be  inferred  from  the  punctuality  and 
solemnity  with  which  he  performed  its 
rites,  they  must  have  been  more  deeply 
impressed  upon  his  heart  than  has  been 
generally  supposed.  He  certainlv,  in 
the  former  part  of  his  life,  furnished 
grounds  for  suspicions  of,  at  least,  his 
orthodoxy,  by  his  too  great  dread  of 
hypocrisy,  which  made  him  wish  to 
seem  worse,  instead  of  better,  than  he 
was.  In  illustration  of  this  part  of  his 
character,  we  are  told  that  he  went,  in 
London,  to  early  prayers,  lest  he  should 
be  seen  at  church  ;  and  that  he  read 
pravers  to  his  servants  every  morning 
witfi  such  secresy,  that  Dr.  Delany  was 
six  months  in  his  house  before  lie  knew 
it.  His  character  as  a  patriot  is  ad- 
mirably delineated  in  A  Sketch  of  the 
State  of  Ireland,  published  in  1810. 
"  On  ti.is  gloom,"  says  the  author, 
"  one  luminary  ro:ie,  and  Ireland 
worshipped  it  with  Persian  idolatry ; 
her  true  patriot — her  first,  almost  her 
last.  Saeacious  and  intrepid,  he  saw, 
he  dared;  above  suspicion,  he  was 
trusted ;  above  envy,  he  was  beloved ; 
above  rivalry,  he  was  obeyed.  His 
wisdom  was  practical  and  prophetic — 
remedial  for  the  present,  warning  for 
the  future  :  he  first  taught  Ireland  that 
she  might  cease  to  be  a  despot.  Hut  he 
was  a  churchman :  his  gown  impeded 
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deeply  itnd  in  hi 

'h'in-  'n'ro 
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■Jon  of  wliitl..  h 
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when  going  riomOtir  W.  Templc'i  i 
hii  Dioiher,  ai  LeicnUr,  tnxlled  o 
foot,  uiilnt  xNiK  violenn  of  wctihcr 

would  go  to  ■  penny  lodging,  where  h« 

Eiirchued  tlean  ihecii  for  uip.ncr. 
[«  cannot,  ha-eier,  be  Juitly  called 
atiridoui,  for  lie  fteeljr  diilributed 
what  he  accumulated  i  ami,  it  it  pro- 
bable, only  uved  Ibal  he  might  nan 
more  lo  ^te.  h  may  here  be  raen- 
lloned,  that  he  left  the  greater  part  of 


life,  lie,  at  la*i.  grEw  haiigluy, ; 
and  impetioui :  and  ihouEb 
lerer  bhuKlf,  twgin  to  deFigb 
Battery,  whilit  lie  deipi>ed  th 
or  hit  triendt  and  acquaintance 


aUlL     On   being  lold  of  a  person  aha 
had  laid  he  loved  him  more  deariy  tban 
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Then    I   beanily 
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KHt  popular;— 

Calling  for  bi>  bi 


■emnt  eicuaed  hinuclf  from  tieatiing 
them,  aajiag,  ■-  they  would  uoa  be 
diny  again.'  "  Very  well,"  taid  the 
dean ;  "  get  the  bona  ready,  and  we 

heuialed,  and  requeiled  permiidon  to 
get  hii  brenkfut  Ant.    "  Oh  I"  uid  hU 


liey  were  going; 


ses. 


going   lo   beaieni    for   my   miner   b 

praviog  and  I  am  failing.''— Upon  one 
occiiuii,   alter   he   had    perniiiled   bia 
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Ihal  did  not  know  you  w  well  u  I  do, 
might  belicfc  yon :  but,  tince  you  are 
come,  I  muit  grl  lome  lUpper  for  yon, 
I  ■uppoier  -No,  doctor,  we  bare 
iupped  already."  "Supped  already] 
Iliai'a  impouible ;  whv,  lia  not  rlghl 
o'clock  yet."  "  Indeed,  we  hate." 
■'  That'i  reiy  itrange :  but.  If  you  had 
not  iupped,  I  muiI  have  got  lotnethlng 
Rir  you.  Let  me  lee,  What  ihontd  I 
have  bad  I  A  couple  of  lokten  t  ««, 
that  would  have  done  vrry  wcll.-lwo 

Though  you  supped  id  n;ucb  before 
your  u.iial  lime,  only  lo  ipare  my 
pocket  I"  "No,  we  had  ralher  talk 
with  you  than  drink  ».iih  you."  "  But. 
if  you  had  lupned  Hiibme,  (u  in  all 
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four,  tnd  one  if  five :  Just  two-and-six- 

Knee  a-piece.     There,  Popei  there's 
ir>a-crown    for    you;     and    there's 
another  for  you,  sir ;  for  I  won't  save 
anjr  thing  bv  you,  I  am  determined." 
This  was  all  said  and  done  with  his 
usual  seriousness  on   such  occasions ; 
and,  in  spite  of  everything  they  could 
say  to  the  contrary,  he  actually  obliged 
them  to  take  the  money. — On   Lord 
Bolingbroke's  asking    him  to  dinner, 
and  promising  to  send  him  his  bill  of 
fiure,  he  replied,  "  Send  me  your  bill  of 
your  company." — His  mode  of  intro- 
ducing   himself    was     extraordinary : 
calling,  one  day,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hoy,  he  stole  suddenly  behind  the  chair 
of  a  lady  he  found  in  the  room,  and, 
giving  her  a  sharp  slap  in  the  face,  ex- 
claimed, **  There ;  now  vou  will  qjways 
remember  Dean  Swift' — At  Button's 
coffee  house  he  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Mad  Parson,  in  consequence  of  his 
singular  conduct',  before  he  made  him- 
self known  to  the  wits  who  frequented 
it:  he  used  to  walk  in,  lay  down  his 
hat  and  cane,  promenade  up  and  down 
the  coffee  room  for  half  an  hour,  take 
up  his  hat  and  cane,  and  walk  out 
a^n  without  saying  a  word.     This  he 
did  several  times,  until,  one  evening, 
he  suddenly  touched  a  country  gentle- 
man on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  **  Pray, 
sir,  do  you  remember  any  good  weather 
in   the  world?"    "Yes,  sir,"   replied 
the  gentleman,  somewhat  startled ;  *'  I 
remember  a  great  deal  of  good  weather 
in  my  time.       **  That  is  more,"  said 
Swift,  *'  than  I  can  say ;  I  never  re* 
meu)ber  any  weather  that  was  not  too 
hot  or  too  cold ;  too  wet  or  too  dry ; 
but,  however,  God  Almightv  contrives 
it ;  at  the  end  of  the  year   tis  all  very 
well."    On  saying  this,  he  took  up  his 
hat,  and  walked  out  of  the  coffee  house. 
^He  was  famous  for  making  extempore 
proverbs :  going,  one  day,  into  a  garden 
full  of  peaches,  which  the  owner  ap- 
peared to  regard  with  a  miserly  affec- 


tion, Swift  coolly  mil  e '  one  from  a 
tree,  exclaiming,  **  It  was  an  old  sav- 
ing ,of  mv  grandmother's,  *  When  m 
reach,  pull  a  peach ;'  "  and  hapnening 
to  pass  when  a  gentleman  was  tnrowii 
from  his  horse,  without  much  damage, 
into  a  heap  of  mud,  he  holloaed  out, 
*•  Never  mind ;  the  more  dirt,  the  less 
hurt"— He  was  fond  of  pranks  which 
bordered  on  childish  sports ;  and  some- 
times, by  way  of  exercise,  he  would 
chase  the  Grattans,  and  other  accom- 
modating friends,  through  the  large 
apartments  of  the  deanery,  and  up  and 
down  stairs,  driving  them  like  horses, 
with  his  whip  in  his  hand,  till  he  had 
accomplished  his  usual  quantity  of  ex- 
ercise.— He  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  physical  courage  :  seeing  a  drayman 
abusing  his  over-loaded  horse,  he  at- 
tacked the  fellow  with  his  whip,  and  gave 
him  several  blows,  exclaiming,  at  eacn 
stroke,  "  Oh !  that  I  were  a  captain  of 
horse  !" — The  common  people  received 
him  every  where  with  profound  respect ; 
and,  upon  one  occasion,  he  made  a 
ludicrous  experiment  on  the  public 
belief  in  his  authority : — a  number  of 
people  having  assembled  round  the 
deanery  to  see  an  eclipse.  Swift  became 
tired  of  their  noise,  and  commanded 
the  crier  to  make  proclamation  that  the 
eclipse  was  put  off  by  command  of  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick  s,  which  had  the 
effect  of  dispersing  the  assembled  star- 

fazers. — He  was  very  fond  of  puns : 
ir  Walter  Scott  calls  his  application  of 
the  line  of  Virgil  to  the  lady  who  threw 
down,  with  her  mantua,  a  Cremona 
fiddle,  the  best  that  ever  was  made  :— 

MaMtuB,  «•  niterx!  iiinlun  riciiia  Crenonie. 

In  the  following,  there  is,  however,  more 
legitimate  wit : — A  man  of  distinction, 
not  remarkable  for  regularity  in  his 
private  concerns,  having  chosen  fur  his 
motto,  Eques  hand  male  notusj  "  Better 
known  than  trusted/'  was  the  dean's 
translation. 


JOHN  TOLAND. 


John  TOLAND,  or  James  Junius 
Toland,  as  he  was  properly  called  when 
a  boy  at  school,  was  born  near  London- 


derry, in  Ireland,  in  November,  1669. 
He  was  reputed  to  be  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Roman  catholic  parents  ;  but  he 
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■ppeurt  10  b>.e  b»n  born  in  wedlock ; 
ud  had  nol  been  loni  «  Khoul  Mon 

he  found   himuif   already    made   the 

■ubicct    of   attack    in    the   pulpita   of 
Dublin.     Here  it  aeemt  that  he   took 

Ijgion  of  hU  >nce>ior. ;  uid,  *I  .iilten, 

meaturrt  calculated  nther  to  increaae 

became  ■  ualoiu  oppoier  oC  poperv. 
In  «>nie4uen«  at  ihii  change  in   hu 

than  allay  the  eiorm  againit  bim,  by 
diKuning  the  myiteriei  of  Chtiiiianitt 

■entimenU,  he  tewtved  lo  complete  hit 

education  in  Scotland  i  and  he  iccoid- 

with   an  air   of  vanity  and   arrogance 

iiuFly  enlend.  iucceiiiveW.  the  Univer- 
>\&a  ofGlatgow  end  Edinbunh.  where 
he  graduated  M.  A.  in  1690.     He  then 

which  diaguited  many  that  would  oiher- 

wiie   have  li.Icncd   lo    bim   with   Ihe 

reipect   due  lo  hii  learning.     A  reply 

went  10  Enslaiid,  "liere  he  poaied  two 

wat   made   lo   hii  book,  by  Mr.  Peter 

vein  tmaatf  the  flr.t  runillei  of  the 

Brown,  in  a  pamphlet  calling  upon  the 

fumbhed  him  with  the  meant  of  puT- 
luing  hi>  >iudi^<  >i  Leyden.     On  hU 

»vil  mapilrate  to  interfere  i  in  conse- 
quence dT  which,  hit  book  ">s  presented 
by  Ihe  grand  lury  of  Dublin,  and  afier- 
wardi  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 

relurn  tiom  skroad,  he  obtained  leilert 

according  lo  a  decree  of  the  parliamtnl, 
which    alto   ordered,  that   the  author 

of  recommendation    to  Dr.  Mill,   and 

oihen,  at  UifDrd ;  upon  whou  iniro- 

ihould  be  taken  into  cuttody  and  pro- 

■eruted.                                               ' 

In  consrqiience  of  theie  proceedingi. 

Tolaod  though!  it  prudent  to  quit  Ire- 

iiglii,    and    composed, .  beudei  other 

celebrated   Locke,   £e   bad  become  so 

ireitiui,  A  Di.ienaiion.  to  pjove  the 
Common    Narrative   or  the   b^ath   of 

Reguiui  t   Fable,     lie  bad   not  been 

odlout  thai  il  wat  dangeroui  for  a  man 

long  at  the  Imiveniiy  before  he  leceired 

"  Mr.  Toland,  the  character  jou  hear 

with  him.     The  tame  autliority  relatei 

that,  at  no  one  would  ice  him,  or  admit 

in  Oxford,  i>  ihii.-that  yat>  ire  >  man 

him  to  their  table,  he,  *t  lajt,  wanted  a 

of  fine  purtj,  gre«l  leatning,  and  little 
religion.^'     Thia    hint    Induced     him, 

meal'i  meal:  and  wat  reduced  lo  luch 

pecunl»ry  eiicemi:le>,  that  he  tell  lo 
that  wouU  lend  him.     Unhli  arrival  in 

ihorlly  inerwirdi,  to  draw  up  a  fonnal 

conhuion  of  hii  fiiiih,  wbleh  appeared 

In  May.  1694. 

In    1096,   he   nlied  >  ciimour   ua- 

account  of  the  treatment  he  had  met 

with  In  Irebndi  in  whi<A  he  declared 

Chrirtiiiniiy  nol  My.terioui,  ora  Trea- 

liM  ihewing  there   it   nothing  in   the 

had,  it  leeiiii.  been  the  chief  promoien 

Ooipel  contnry  to  Itetion  or  »boie  it, 

Dfbia  late  persecution. 

and   that    no    Chiiitian   Doctrine   can 

In  I69S,  he   publlthed  >  pmpl.lct. 

properly  be  called  a  Hyilcr>.    Ai  the 
work  wu  looked  upon   in  the  light  of 

entitled.   Miltlia  Kefonned;  ^   which 

one  hiving  1  tendency,  ir  not  a  design, 
toovertliroi.  revenlrdldipon,  itrmited 

.he  same   year,  appeared   hit   Life   of 

up  enemiei  ig  ihe  author  In  Chriiiiant 

Milton.     In  this  work  he  attempted  to 

disprove  tbe  Icon  Itaiilike  to  have  been 

even  presented   by  Ihe   grand  Jury  of 

wri'.len  by  King  Charle.  the  Fir>t ;  and 

Mlddle.e>.     Not  only  wm  it  ain  ani- 

from thii  impoilure,  a>  he  culltit,  he 

madverted  upon   by   SiiliinEaeet,   and 

digrciird  to  (he  ipurioni  booki  which 

bad   been   a>e.ibcd   to  Cb.i.t   and   hb 

but  the  celebrated   l.eibniti  puhluhed 

apoillei.     Againti  the  political  and  re- 

■ome  ihnri  lemarkt  upon  it  m   Loiin. 

llgiou.  advErH.rie>  which   ihtte  parti 
of  the  work  incited,   he  defended  him- 

To  eicipe.  In  tome  m.aanre,  the  out- 
cry againil  him.  out  tBIhnr  withdrew 

lelf  in  a  treatise,  enlidrd,   Amynlor; 

to  Ireland:  but  the  obnoxiooi  hot  of 

In  which  he  ga-e  a  catalogue  oi  tuch 

hit  book  having  preceded  him  thither. 
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be  spurious ;  and  also  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  publicatiuu  of  the  Icon 
Basilike.  In  1699,  after  hi«  return  from 
a  trip  to  Holland,  he  was  employed, 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  pub- 
lish Memoirs  of  Denzil,  Lord  Holies; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  upon  the 
encouragement  of  Mr.  Robert  Harley, 
he  reprinted  Harrington's  Oceana.  Hist 
next  most  important  publication  was 
Anglia  Libera,  in  explanation  and 
eulogy  of  the  act  of  succession,  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  in  1701;  and  when  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield  carried  the  act  to 
Hanover,  Toland  accompanied  him, 
and  presented  his  book  to  the  Princess 
Sophia.  From  Hanover  he  proceeded 
to  Berlin,  where  he  held  a  dispute,  be- 
fore the  Queen  of  Prussia,  with  the 
learned  Beauaobre,  respecting  the  au- 
thority of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  of  which  the  latter  sent  an  ac- 
count to  the  Biblioth^ue  Germanique. 
He  continued  to  employ  his  pen  in 
the  civil  and  religious  controversies  of 
the  time  ;  and,  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne,  paid  a  second  visit  to  the 
courts  of  Hanover  and  Berlin,  where  he 
was  very  graciously  received  by  the 
Princess  Sophia  and  the  Queen  of 
Prussia;  die  latter,  it  is  said,  took  a 

fleasure  in  asking  him  questions  and 
earing  hu  singular  opinions.  This  in- 
duced him,  on  his  return  to  England,  in 
1704,  to  address  to  her,  under  the  name 
of  Serena,  letters  on  various  philosophi- 
cal subjecis,  in  vi  hich  he  treats  of  The 
Origin  and  Force  of  Prejudices,  The 
History  of  the  Soul's  Immortality  among 
the  Heathens,  and  the  Origin  of 
Idolatry ;  and  attempts  a  confutation  of 
Spinoza's  system  or  philosophy.  In 
1/05,  he  published,  at  the  su^estion  of 
Mr.  Harley,  then  secretary  of  state,  the 
Memorial  of  the  State  of  England,  in 
Vindication  of  the  Queen,  the  Church, 
and  the  Administration ;  and,  in  1707, 
a  Latin  oration,  urging  the  English  to 
a  war  with  France.  In  this,  and  the 
following  year,  he  visited  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  the  Hague,  where  he  pub- 
lished two  Latin  dissertations,  in  which 
he  declares  superstition  to  be  no  less 
destructive  of  government  than  Atheism, 
and  prefers  the  account  given  by  Strabo, 
of  the  Jewish  religion  and  its  founder, 
to  that  of  the  Jews  themselves.  In  the 
latter  end  of  1710,  he  returned  to  Eng- 


land, where  he  found  Mr.  Harley,  now 
Earl  of  Oiford  and  lord  treasurer,  still 
his  friend ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the 
liberality  of  that  patron,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  that,  at 
this  time,  Toland  maiuiained  a  hand- 
some pust,  and  took  a  country  house  at 
Epsom,  in  Surrey.  However,  in  1712, 
he  lost  the  favour  of  Oxt'ord,  and  com- 
menced writing  pamphlets  against  the 
ministry ;  one  of  which,  entitled  The 
Art  of  Restoring,  went  through  ten 
editions  in  three  months,  and  exposed 
him  to  the  danger  of  proaecuiion. 

On  the  accession  of  George  the  First, 
he  resumed  his  theological  ptn;  and, 
in  1718,  appeared  his  Narazenus;  or 
Jewish,  Geniiie,  and  Mahometan  Chris- 
tianity, &C.  &c. ;  in  which  he  stated  his 
own  conceptions  of  the  original  pian  of 
the  Christian  religion :  which  was, 
*'  Tliat  the  Jewish  converts  were  still  to 
observe  their  own  law  thruu^^hout  all 
generatiuns,'  which  vias  not,  however,  to 
be  observed  by  the  converted  Gentiles; 
but  that  both  were  to  be  united  into 
one  body  fellowship,  in  that  part  of 
Christianity  particularly,  which,  better 
than  all  the  preparative  purgations  of 
the  philosophers,  requires  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  spirit,  and  tlie  renovation 
of  the  inw  ard  man."  This  was  followed, 
in  1720,  by  his  Pantheisticon,  written 
by  way  of  dialogue;  in  the  course  of 
which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  God  but  the  universe.  "  It  is 
this  work,*'  says  Aikin,  *'  which  has  par- 
ticularly subjected  I'oland  to  the  charge 
of  Atheism  ;  a  charge  not  unmerited  by 
those  philosophers  who  identify  deity 
with  the  nature  of  things,  and  represent 
it  rather  as  a  principle  than  a  person." 
In  the  same  year,  he  published  a  work 
entitled,  Tetradymus,  in  four  parts ;  at 
the  conclusion  of  which,  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  conduct  and  sentiments, 
and  solemnly  professes  his  preference 
of  the  Christian  religion,  pure  and  un- 
mixed, to  all  others.  Towards  the 
close  of  1721,  he  vient  to  his  lodgings, 
at  Putney,  in  a  state  of  ill-health  and 
pecuniary  distress,  under  which  he  was 
somewhat  consoled  by  an  assurance 
from  Lord  Molesworth  that,  as  long  as 
be  lived,  he  should  never  want  ne- 
cessaries. Toland  continued  to  use  his 
pen  until  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
whieii  took  place  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1722.     He  died  v^ith  great  resignation, 


tdilor  nf  hii  xoiki,  inlurnu  m  thai  I 
lion  <^  mind,  bidding  lkrcviel[ia  iIkn 
he  vai  going  lo  >lccp. 


s  ihe  auibor  of  The  frveholdcr, 


ing  Bhiefa   he  undoubtedly  poueucd. 
itdeniion  in  addiuoii  lo  tbote  tiraij 


COLLEY  CIB8ER. 


■h>  6ib  of  Noiciiil'er,  1S71,  and  cdu- 
cawd  at  ibe  Tree  ichool  o(  Granlham,  in 

Uneoln,  rrhnt  he  ati  nil  lo  bait  1>t«n 
HustlTcompicuDiiirurhiivinily,  care- 
leuneai.andlaitnt.  Onone  onaaion  he 
was  flagged  fur  hairing  writLenaieiy  bad 
Ihenii,  allhougli  Ihe  matter  dedand 
that,  in  tome  pana  of  il,  he  had  n- 

of  Charlei  the  Second.  Ihe  boyt  of  hii 
claai  iverediteccrd  tomnipoBe  a  funerai 
oration  fur  Ihal  monarch  ;  hut  all  of 
them  pleaded  Inabiliiy  in  eieniie  luch 
a  l».k  but  young  Cibber.  -ho  w.t  con- 
icquently  placed  al  their  head.     U  hen 

whiLrh  Ibe  maaier  coiiMnted  lo  grant  on 
eondidon  ihal  one  of  ihrm  abould  orile 
an  Enqlitfa  ode  on  tlie  onaiiun  ;  which, 


of  hii  siiccCFi,  ai  to  dligUBi 
ioni,  who  would  not  pennil 
■  party  of  ibem,  in  uhoac 
\it  felt  parilcuJarly  aniioui 


In  168T,  he  left  ichool,  a 
lo  obtain  a  Mlowahip  ai  1 
Oxford,  on  the  plea  ofroui 
Ibe  nialemal  ude.  Hit 
diHlIowed,  he  entered  ti> 


the  age  or  tighieea.  at  Dnrr  Lane 
Thealit,  at  ten  ihilUnga  per  week. 
Tbit  waa,  ahoitiy  al\erwardi,  increated 

niendailon  of  Congreve,  wbo  eipreaied 


1  clear  ilage  for  il."  He  peifonned 
the  pari  in  iniilttion  of  Do^get.  and 
wilh  lucli  veriaimililude,  thai  the  lailer, 
who  wai  preipni.  joined  in  applauding 
him.  and  many  of  Ihe  tpeetatort  mi*- 
LDoit  him  for  Doggei  himtelC 

In  16H,  on  ibe  remmmendaiion  of 
Soulhern,  hit  firal  prodvHion.  entitled, 
Love't  Latt  Shift,  wat  bioiigfat  on  the 
ilage,  in  which  he  repreaenlcd  Ihe  prln- 
cLpel  characTcr.  Afiei  iu  perfonnanee. 
Lord  Dortei  laid  lo  him,  "  That  It  wat 
Ihe  belt  firtl  play  that  any  author  In 
hit  memory  had  produced;  and  that 


fldhin'™  iTMch  Cibbei 

itejudice  then  Miidng  in  lavt 
■uihor  of  The  Beggir'i  Ope 


"Hii 


■.n  lo  hi' acted. 
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oppoMtioDi  and,  to  ute  hit  own  ex- 
pression, <*  was  assassinated  without 
mercy."  In  1697,  he  produced  Woman's 
Wit,  and,  in  1699,  the  tragedy  of 
Xerxes ;  the  former  of  which  met  with 
little  success,  and  the  latter  was  damned 
the  first  night  of  representation.  These 
were  succeeded  by  Love  makes  a  Man, 
She  Would  and  She  Would  Not,  and 
The  Careless  Husband,  which  appeared 
in  1706,  and  was  received  with  the 
applause  it  merited.  He  next  produced, 
in  succession,  his  Peroka  and  Isadora, 
a  tragedy ;  and  his  comedies  of  The 
School  Boy,  The  Comical  Lovers,  The 
Double  Gallant,  The  Lady's  Last  Staice, 
and  The  Rival  Fools.  In  1711,  he  ob- 
tained a  share  in  the  patent  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  with  Wilkes  and  D<^get; 
and,  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  names  of  Booth  and  Sir  Richard 
Steele  were  substituted  in  lieu  of 
Dogget,  in  the  new  license.  Steele, 
however,  falling  into  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, and  not  attendmg  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  theatre,  found  such  de- 
ductions made  from  his  demands,  that 
he  brought  a  suit  in  Chancery  against 
his  partners,  which  was  successfully 
defended  by  Cibber  in  person. 

In  1717,  appeared  The  Nonjuror, 
now  acted  under  the  title  of  The  Hypo> 
crite.  The  piece,  which  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  The  Tartuffe  of  Moliere,  had  a 
great  run,  and  procured  the  author  a 
pension  from  the  court.  In  1730,  he 
was  appointed  poet  laureat;  a  dis- 
tinction which,  as  he  possessed  no 
poetical  genius,  procured  him  the  ridi- 
cule of  both  friends  and  enemies,  whose 
laugh  he  joined  in  with  the  good-nature 
of  a  fortunate  coxcomb.  He  soon 
afterwards  sold  out  his  share  of  the 
patent,  and  retired  from  the  sta^e ;  on 
which,  however,  he  still  occasionally 


appeared ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  he  played  Pandulph,  in  Papal 
Tyranny,  a  tragedy  of  his  own  com- 
position. In  1740,  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  attacks  that  were  made 
against  him,  he  published  An  Apolngv 
for  the  Life  of  CoUey  Cibber,  in  which 
he  vindicates  his  own  character,  and 
gives  a  curious  and  amusing  account  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  wrote 
several  other  plays,  m  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  previously  to  his  death, 
which. toolc  place  on  the  12lh  of  De- 
cember, 1757,  when  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed. 

Cibber  'appears,  in  his  Apology,  a 
work  of  talent  and  naivety,  and  highly 
entert^ning,  to  have  drawn  a  very  fair 
estimate  of  his  own  character.  He  con- 
fesses that,  even  from  his  school-days, 
there  was  ever  a  degree  of  inconsistency 
in  his  disposition ;  that  he  was  always  in 
full  spirits ;  in  small  capacitv  to  do  right, 
but  in  a  more  frequent  alacrity  to  do 
wrong  ;  and,  consequently,  often  under 
a  worse  character  than  he  really  de- 
served. As  an  actor,  Cibber  excelled 
chiefly  in  foppish,  and  feeble  old  men  ; 
but  in  every  branch  of  acting  he  appears 
to  have  been,  at  different  times,  suc- 
cessful. As  an  author,  Cibber  pos- 
sessed more  genius  than  he  was  allowed 
by  his  contemporaries ;  and  he  proved 
himself  by  no  means  a  despicable  op- 
ponent to  Pope,  who  carried  his  viru- 
lence so  far  as  to  displace  Theobald 
from  the  Dunciad  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  Cibber. 

In  addition  to  the  plays  before-men- 
tioned, Cibber  wrote,  in  conjunction 
with  Vanbrugh,  The  Provoked  iiusband, 
and  several  other  original  pieces,  which, 
as  well  as  his  adaptations  from  Shak- 
speare,  have  been  printed  in  five  duode- 
cimo volumes. 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 


Richard  STERLE,  son  of  a  bar- 
rister, who  was  secretary  tojhe  first 
Duke  of  Ormond,  was  bom  at  Dublin, 
according  to  one  account,  in  1671  ;  but 
another,  by  conjecture,  places  his  birth 
about  1676.  By  the  influence  of  the 
above  nobleman  he  was  placed  at  the 


Charter-House  School,  whence,  in  1691, 
he  was  removed  to  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford. Devoting  himself  to  lii^hi  litera- 
ture, instead  of  the  classics,  he  left  the 
university  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
had  so  strong  a  passion  for  a  military 
life,  that  he  entered  as  a  private  in  the 


bone-gnanli,  b^  wUch  h«  IcHt  Ih*  itK- 

hc  oS^ndcd  hii  rrluioni  g  but  hii  fnnt 

■n  cniign'i  comrauilon  in  the  tiumU. 
Ai  Ihu  time  hit  made  of  life  miy  b« 
guetted  tram  hii  own  contouoii : — 
"  When  1  wu  in  eniign  in  the  giuidi," 
he  ujri,  "  being  Ihoroughly  coniinced 


■ign  principiJIy  to  fli  upon  my  mind  I 
wrong  imprMiion  of  rinue  and  religion, 
inoppotmon  to  «.  Uronger  propeniiiy  ic 
nnwBrnnlible  pleuurei."  He  printed 
(hii  muk  in  1701,  iriih  ■  dedicvion  tc 

d  obtiiDed  Tc 
company  in  B  regimenloffuiilitn.  The 
eontrul,  however,  between  hii  conduct 
■nd  hi<  precepti  eipoaing  him  to  the 
ridicule  of  hi>  rtiendi,  he  divrned  their 
■Itenlion  Ctom  hii  fomieiwarli,  by  pro- 
dudns  m  comedy  called  The  Funeral, 
or  Grief  *-li'M ode.  which  wu  hrought 
upon  the  iiage  in  the  ume  yeir.  It 
wu  received  with  ipplsuie,  *nd  pro- 
cured him  tl^e  fsTourable  notice  of  King 
Williun;  ihonly  after  whote  deith  he 
wu  (ppainted  Kuelieer  to  the  minittcr 
of  Lordi  HdiruiiidSunderiuid,  onihe 
reonnmendiiion  of  Mr.  Addieon. 

In  1T04,  ippeared  The  Tender  Hiu- 
band,  in  which  Steele  wu  materially 
awiiled  by  the  aothor  of  The  Speelalor ; 
and  ihoruy  afietward*  wai  acted  hli 
Lying  Lover,  which,  in  a  ipeech  in  the 
houH  of  commona,  he  declared  *■  wu 
damned  for  itt  piety."  In  1109,  he  com- 
menced the  publica^on  of  The  Taller; 
taking  both  the  notion  of  hi>  paper  and 
ofBickenUO',  under  which  be 


!Ri,  from  the  j 


ontri- 


enrti 

lidingwilhlhccitti 

gminiiiry, 

ntinued  hi>  oSce; 

Guarilian,  which  lUCceeded  The 

Talle 

■\n  1T13,  attacked  t 

e  new  mi- 
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■o  Lord  Oiford,  and  at  the  ume  time 
rciigned  a  peniion  he  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived fmni  Queen  Anne.  He  now  con- 
tinued to  write  agiinti  minlEiert  with  ■ 
view  of  Dhtainiiig  a  teal  in  ihe  new 

ai  member  bi  Slockbridge,  in  Donel- 
■hirc,  in  the  autumn  of  Ihe  year  lul 
mentioned.  Hii  lenatorial  career  wu 
not  of  long  duiatioo ;  for  having  wri lien, 
illedThe  Crir 


Thcl 


ngli^h 


1  engaged  In  m 


and  flfly- 


The  Spi 
Biamln 
On  the 


,  in  oppoiition  to  The 
r  called  The  Reader. 
.  .  .  .  of  George  the  Fint, 
□c  wai  appointed  ivrveyor  to  the  royal 
Mablea  at  Uamplon  Court,  and  put  inlo 
Ihe  commlBion  of  [he  peace  for  Middle- 
■ei;  and  having  procured  a  licenie  to 
be  chief  manager  of  the  royal  compu^ 

exchanged  for  a  patent  for  life.   In  1714, 

for  Boraughbridgt ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  \t  received,  lucceiiively,  Ihe 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  £500  tVom 
Sir  Robert  W^pote  far  ipecial  lervicc. 
Continuing  to  write  political  namphleta 
in  favour  of  King  William,  he  wa*.  in 
ITI7,  appointed   one   of  the  cemmii- 


»ie.     fhit  pn^eci,   however,   failing, 

a  hii  aliemptiiig  to  introduce  it  at 
>urt,  he  iiDtted  the  more  humble  one 
F  conveying  Aih  alive  to  any  pari  of 
ie  kingdom,  for  which  he  oblained  a 
-  -.tin  1718. 

coniiderable  eipenie, 
proved  fruilloi!  and  hr  wu  (till  fur- 
ther embanaaHd,  in  t71S,  by  being 
deprived  of  liii  theatrical  patent,  in  con- 
Ktjuence  of  liii  having  voted  agalnit 
the  peerage  bill.  In  the  following  year, 
he  appealed  to  Ihe  public  in  a  paper 
called  The  Theatre,  and  employed  hb 
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pen  against  the  South  Sea  scheme; 
shortly  after  which  his  patent  was  re- 
stored' to  him.  In  1722,  he  brought 
upon  the  stage  his  excellent  comedy  of 
The  Conscious  Lovers,  which  produced 
him  a  considerable  proBt,  besides  a 
presf-nt  of  jfi:500  from  the  king,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  His  heedless 
extravagance,  however,  rendered  his 
good  fortune  of  such  little  avail,  that 
he  was  ultimately  compelled  to  sell  his 
share  in  the  playhouse,  with  the  ma- 
nagers of  which  he  had  the  additional 
misfortune  of  maintaining  an  unsuc- 
cessful law-suit  In  these  circum- 
stances, he  received  a  paralytic  shock, 
which  greatly  impaired  nis  understand- 
standing;  and,  naving  retired  to  his 
seat  at  Langanor,  in  Wales,  he  died  on 
the  Ut  of  September,  1729.  He  was 
survived  by  one  daughter,  the  issue  of 
his  second  wife,  on  whose  death  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  estate  above 
mentioned.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  no 
children,  and  both  marriages  brought  a 
great  increase  to  his  fortune. 

The  character  of  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
though  not  exemplary,  appears  to  have 
made  almost  every  man  his  friend,  and 
to  have  left  him  no  enemy  but  himself. 
He  possessed  gtpat  benevolence  and 
warmth  of  disposition,  with  the  corres- 
ponding faults  of  indiscriminate  libe- 
rality and  reckless  improvidence;  but 
in  every  sense  of  the  words,  he  appears 
to  have  been  an  amiable  and  agreeable 
man.  "He  was  the  best-natured  crea 
ture  in  the  world,"  says  Dr.  Young, 
**  even  in  his  worst  state  of  health  ;  he 
seemed  to  desire  nothing  but  to  please 
and  be  pleased."  His  veneration  for 
Addison  continued  to  the  iaat;  and, 
although  the  author  of  The  Spectator 
used  now  and  then  to  play  upon  him, 
we  are  told  by  Pope  that  **  he  always 
took  it  well."  A  more  serious  charee, 
however,  than  that  of  bantering  his 
friend  in  society  has  been  bid  to  Addi- 
son, who  is  said  to  have  arrested  Steele 
for  the  loan  of  iClOO  during  his  pecu- 
niary embarrassments.  Yet  thu  was 
readily  forgiven  by  Steele,  who  seems 
to  have  been  incapable  of  harbouring 
either  literary  jealousy  or  personal  ma- 
levolence. 

With  respect  to  his  writings,  he  b 
perhaps  rather  to  be  considered  a  man 
of  parts  than  a  man  of  genius;  and 
while  he  must  be  allowed  the  praise 


due  to  one  who  uses  his  pen  in  the 
cause  of  virtue,  he  is,  at  the  same  time, 
open  to  censure  for  a  style  and  train 
of  thinking  equally  lax  and  incorrect, 
and  for  precepn  occasionally  not  less 
excepUouable  than  hu  own  example. 
Among  other  objects  of  his  bene- 
volence and  generosity  was  the  ill- 
fated  Savage ;  m  the  account  of  whose 
life.  Dr.  Johnson  relates  the  following 
anecdote: — Savage  was  desired  by  Sir 
Richard,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  inn- 

Cortance,  to  come  very  early  to  his  j 
ouse  one  morning.  Savage  came  as 
he  had  promised,  found*  the  chariot  at 
the  door,  and  Sir  Richard  waiting  for 
him,  and  readv  to  go  out.  What  was 
intended,  or  whither  they  were  to  go. 
Savage  could  not  conjecture,  and  was 
not  willing  to  in(|uire ;  but  immediately 
seated  himself  with  Sir  Richard.  The 
coachman  was  ordered  to  drive,  and 
they  hurried  with  the  utmost  expedition 
to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  where  they 
stopped  at  a  petty  ale-house,  and  retired 
to  a  private  room.  Sir  Richard  then 
informed  him,  that  he  intended  to  pub- 
lish a  pamphlet,  and  that  he  had  desired 
him  to  come  thither  that  he  might  write 
for  him.  They  soon  sat  down  to  the 
work.  Sir  Richard  dictated,  and  Savage 
wrote,  till  the  dinner  that  was  ordered 
had  been  put  upon  the  table.  Savage 
was  surprised  at  the  meanness  of  the 
entertainment,  and,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, ventured  to  ask  wine,  which  Sir 
Kichard,  not  without  reluctance,  ordered 
to  be  brought  They  then.finbhed  their 
dinner,  and  proceeded  in  their  pam- 
phlet, which  tney  concluded  in  the  after- 
noon. Savage  then  imagined  his  task 
over,  and  expected  that  Sir  Richard 
would  call  for  the  reckoning  and  return 
home ;  when  Sir  Richard  told  him  that 
he  was  without  money,  and  that  the 
pamphlet  must  be  sold  before  the  din- 
ner could  be  pud  for ;  and  Savage  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  go  and  oner  the 
new  production  to  sale  for  two  guint'a^, 
which,  with  some  difficulty,  he  obtained. 
Sir  Richard  then  returned  home,  having 
retired  that  day  only  to  avoid  his  credi- 
tors, and  composed  the  pamphlet  to  dis- 
charge his  reckoning.  The  following  b 
also  told  respecting  Steele  '.^Having  one 
day  invited  to  his  house  a  great  number 
of  persons  of  the  first  quality,  they  were 
surprised  at  the  number  of  liveries  which 
surrounded  tlie  table;  and  afler  dinner. 


i(  *nd  Dunh  had  let  ihem  fret 
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m 

lieo 

«rTi 

nn 

iklv  Fonfcucd  itut 

y 

f  whom  he  wguld 

declared,  "  Th»  lliey  wen  baiUffii,  who 
had  introduced  thenuelvei  niih  uue- 
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M*y,  IS'S.  In  thii  UwD  he  reccired 
tJie  rudimenti  of  edncuion,  under  the 
llev.  Mr.  Niiih,  ind  w»  iflerwvdi 
reowKd  10  tlie  Be*.  Mi.  Taylor'i 
icliool,  11  SaliiUuT),  uid  float  ihcnce  to 

A^tliuinted  with  Steele.    At  the  B^e  of 

atittn,  he  «u  entered  of  Queen'i  Col- 
lege, Oifbrdi  and,  thurilv  ifurwirdi, 
>  copy  of  ii>t         '  "-■        -  '        - 


hurlly  I 

..   hi.  tl 

._  .  luidi  of  Dt.  Unculer, 

IJcan  of  Magdalen  Colleae,  Ihltgentle- 
Diaii  wai  ID  pleaied  wiih  the  talent 
tlifV  djAplayed,   Uiat  he  pmcured  [he 


yean,  he  gain 

whi'ch"'wr«  n 

ileau  the  i 


luae  of  both 


have  written  agaiii.t  Pe.^ult.  had  he 
lielbre  mn  tucb  eacelleni  piecei  bf  a 
modem  hand.  Hii  KnI  publlcallon,  a 
copyofierKiaddreaiedluHr.  Dryden, 
appeared  about  1894,  who  bellowed 
great  commendatian  both  on  Ihla  and 

Iranilalion  of  the  fourlh  Georgic  of 
Virgil  (DoiiELtng  tlie  itory  of  AiiaiKui). 
Kit  neit  production  »»  An  E»ay  on 
the  Geoigui,  prefixed  to  Mr.  UryJtn'i 
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cmion!  and  whom,  linee  he  could  not 
tend  ihem  away,  lie  had  ihoughl  it  eoo- 
Tenleni  to  embelliib  with  literiet,  that 
Ihey  mighl  do  him  credit  while  ibey 
•taytd."  Hit  ftlendi  were  diverted  with 
the  expedient,  and,  by  paying  the  debt, 

howeier,  previouily  obliged  Sir  Richard 
topruniiie  [hit  the]'  ihould  neter  again 
find  him  graced  with  a  retinue  ol  Uic 


uS  by   t 

'"Mr.^'A'dditDn  had,ll  leemi,  been  urged 
by  hii  rithei  lo  gs  into  [he  church  ) 
but  either  on  acmuiu  of  hi>  rematlublc 
•erioiunesi  and  modrilv,  u  related  bj 
Tickell,  or,  Bccording  lo  Steele,  at  the 
•Dgghiion  of  Lord  Halifii,  he  declined 
Uking  orden  )  t,ui.  In  1C99,  commencmi 
elling  penaloil 

e  had  previuiuiy  lecuiEd  by  addrttti^ 
)  him  lome  icnei  oti  one  of  ihe  cam- 
aigna  of  King  Wiliiam.  In  1701,  he 
'role,  from  Italy,  an  epiilolary  poem 
1  Lord  Halilai,  which  waa  much  ad- 
lired  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 


if  £^00  per  i 


ie    waa    appointed 
Eugene,  nko  then  . 


iVlTM 


lardi.  wl 
1   well  I 


penaion,  he 
md  pubrtiiied  an  aeeou: 
dedicated  to  Lord  Sotni 


,     't.  by 

degreea,  uyi  the  writer  of  hia  lite  in  the 
Biogriphia  Brilannicn,  u  Ihe  curioua 
entered  deeper  and  deeper  into  Ihe 
book,  their  judgment  ofitchanged,  and 
the  detnaiid  lor  it  became  ao  great,  that 

printed.  Id  1T04,  an  appartanliy  wai 
alfutded  tobiiii  of  diaplaytng  hUabilhin 
with  advantage  from  the  f^loning  eir- 
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cumttance : — Lord  Oodolphin,  the  trea> 
turer,  happening  to  complain  to  Lord 
Halifax  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
victory  at  Blenheim  had  nut  been  cele- 
brated in  verse  at  it  deserved,  the  patron 
of  our  poet  observed  that  he  knew  a 
person  capable  of  writing  upon  such  a 
subject,  but  that  he  would  not  name 
him ;  adding  that  he  had  long  seen,  with 
indignation,  men  of  no  merit  msun- 
tained  in  pomp  and  luxury  at. the  ex- 
pense of  the  public,  while  persons  of 
too  much  modesty,  with  great  abilities, 
languished  in  obscurity.     Lord  Godol- 

Eiiin  took  the  hint,  and,  on  Addison 
eing  named,  sent  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  wait  upon  him  personally, 
when  he,  in  consequence,  undertook 
his  celebrated  poem  of  the  campaign, 
which  being  shown  to  the  lord  trea- 
surer when  it  was  carried  no  farther 
than  the  fiunous  simile  of  the  angel,  so 
pleased  him,  that  he  immediately  ap- 
pointed its  author  a  commissioner  of 
appeals. 

In  1705,  Mr.  Addison  accompanied 
Lord  Halifax  to  Hanover;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  he  was  chosen  under- 
secretary of  state  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges, 
and  was  continued  in  the  same  office  by 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  succeeded 
Sir  Charles  in  December,  1706.  About 
this  time,  a  taste  for  operas  beginning 
to  prevail  in  England,  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  was  requested,  b^  several 
persons  of  distinction,  to  try  his  skill  in 
that  species  of  composition ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly produced  his  Rosamond, 
which,  had  the  music  been  equal  to  the 
poetry,  would  brobably  have  met  with 
success.  In  1709,  he  accompanied  the 
Marquess  of  Wharton  to  Ireumd  as  his 
secretary,  and  was,  at  the  same  time, 
appointed  keeper  of  the  records  in  that 
kmgdom,  witn  an  increased  salary  of 
i^OO  per  annum.  The  publication  of 
The  Tatler  having  been  commenced  in 
the  same  year  by  Steele,  Addison  con- 
tinued to  be  a  principal  supporter  of 
that  paper  until  its  cessation,  in  January, 

1711,  when  the  establishment  of  The 
Spectator,  in  the  following  March,  again 
called  into  play  his  unequalled  powers 
at  an  essayist.  Of  this  publication  we 
•hall,  at  present,  only  ooserve  that  it 
was  completed  on  the  6th  of  September, 

1712,  and  that  our  author  was  careful 
to  identify  his  papers  throughout  the 
whole,  by  some  letter  in  the  name  of 


the  muse  Clio.  He  also  took  a  part 
in  The  New  Spectator,  which,  how- 
ever, foiled;  and  to  its  successor.  The 
Guardian,  he  contributed  severai  ex- 
cellent paoers,  which  are  distinguished 
by  a  hana. 

In  1713,  appeared  his  celebrated 
tragedy  of  Cato,  which,  with  a  pro- 
logue by  Pope,  and  an  epitope  by 
Dr.  Garth,  was  received,  on  its  re^ 
presentation  at  the  theatre,  with  the 
most  extravagant  applause.  During 
a  run  of  five-and-thirty  nights,  it  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  applause  of 
Whigs  and  Turies:  the  former  lauding 
to  the  skies  every  line  in  which  liberty 
was  mentioned,  as  a  satire  on  their 
opponents,  and  the  latter  echoing  every 
clap,  to  show  that  the  satire  was  un- 
felt.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  thai 
party  spirit,  raiher  than  the  merit  of 
the  piece,  was  the  source  of  its  enthu- 
siastic reception  on  the  stage,  whence 
it  may  now  be  considered  as  banished. 
As  a  poetical  production,  however,  Cato 
afterwards  raised  its  author  to  a  very 
high  rank  in  the  literary  world :  and, 
besides  being  translated  into  French, 
Italian,  and  German,  and  acted  by  the 
Jesuit  students  at  St.  Omers,  was  at- 
tentively criticized  by  Voltaire,  who, 
extravagant  botli  in  his  praise  and 
censure,  declared  the  love  scenes  con- 
temptible, but  the  principal  character 
superior  to  any  before  brought  upon 
the  stage.  Notwithstanding,  nowever, 
the  weight  of  authority  in  its  favour, 
Cato  is  a  composition  sufficiently  bom- 
bastic and  inflated,  to  merit  the  fate  of 
many  of  the  performances  which  it  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  survive. 

Addison  had  already  formed  the  de- 
sign of  composing  an  English  Dictionary 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Italian  Delia 
Crusca ;  but,  upon  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  being  appointed  secretary  to  the 
lords  justices,  ne  had  not  leisure  to 
carry  on  the  work.  On  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland's  becoming  viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, our  author  accompanied  him  to 
that  country  aa  secretary ;  and,  on  the 
removal  of  the  earl,  he  was  made  one 
of  the  lords  of  trade.  In  1715,  he 
brought  out  The  Freeholder,  a  kind  of 
political  Spectator,  in  which  he  so  suc- 
cessfully mingled  reason  with  humour, 
as  to  soften  much  of  the  party  spirit 
which  existed  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion.    About  this  time,  he  al:io 


WiJn,  >ilb  [he  tngcdy  of  Cilo:  iind 
Bnolher  to  Sit  Uoi&y  KaeUtr,  on  the 


In  I7ia,  hf>  nUTtied  the  Counteu  of 
Wuvkk,  la  wlioH  HI)  he  hid  been 
tutor;   but  although  he  faed  obtained 

wu  the  Iruii,  made  no  addilion  to  hu 
hippineu,  owing  lo  th»  proud  and  jc»- 
louiiempemfihecounTeu.  InlTlT.he 
attained  hu  highlit  poliiiiil  ilevaiion, 
being  made  one  of  Ihi  principal  mct*- 
tariet  of  M>le;   but  after  holding  Ihc 


Dent  which  he  had  hinuelf  pi 
Aherhil 


Ip  he  applied  hi 


miki,  in  which  he  had  been  inter- 
rupted hy  hi*  political  dutiM,  but  belarc 
be  could  flniih  an;  of  them,  tlie  i>th- 
malic  diiordirT,  under  which  he  had  for 
•one  lime  luftrred,  innrued  xlih  fatal 
lytnplomt,  and  pul  an  end  W  hit  bfe, 
at  Ifolland  Houk,  Kcriington,  on  the 
ITth  of  June,  1119.  He  inei  hb  end 
with  greal  alniutai  and  resignation, 
and  rendered  hia  death-bed  memorable 
by  ibe  Kilemn  injunction  which  he  de- 
li fered  from  it  to  hli  atep-ion,  the 
fnung  and  proAigale  Lord  Warwick. 
He  had  often  belote  attempied  to  re- 
elalra  him,  and  nsn  made  a  laU  effurt 
by  uying  to  him,  at  be  approached  hii 
bed-ude,  "  1  biTC  tent  for  you  that 
you  may  tee  how  ■  (.'hriiiian  can  die." 
The  character  of  Addiion  it  more 
entitled  lo  rnpecl  than  admiration ;  hu 


iiempotajiea,  be  had  d'W  icn 

o  party  apleeu  or  inconiLancV  of 

.hip.     Wlat  hii  general  conjnct 


(he  aipetlty  with  which  be  Ireited  hit 

troterty  that  look  place  betwecn^heiu 
nipeciing  the  peerage  bill,  in    1718, 

in  The  Plebeian,  and  the  romier  de- 
fended it  in  The  Old  Whig.  Hii  attett 
of  Steele,  alio,  and  hi>  emy  and  di*- 
if  Pope,   ■        ■  '    ■ 


the  well-knowr 


n  be  di*co(tred,  Additon 
9  been  free  ftom  vanity  and 
ind,  with  the  c;icepiian  ot 
plimenOrj  poenu  already 

...  .rat  indebted  Hdcly  to  tau 

aUlitiet  for  (he  waiion  which  h*  it- 
Uined.  both  in  bit  ufldal  and  literary 
chsncier.  Some  wriien  have^  ue*cr- 
Iheleti,  accued  biui  of  teriiiityi  and 
Ibe  manner  in  which,  in  hiiepbtlc  from 
Italy,  he  reconcile!  Lotd  Kalifai  lo  hii 

to  lupport  the  charge.     Allwling  to  hie 


outofiheroadotHelii 

him  from  the  embrkcei  of  the  mi 


old  wiiherad  lUte*- 

Hii  moni  character  wit  Dnifoimly 
uptight!  and  ii  it  mentionrd,  to  hu 
honour,  thai,  wbilit  (ervcnl  andiealoui 
In  hit  own  religioui  Tiewi,  he  wa.  tery 


KZT 


tcMtted  ii 

generall! 
Fhilipt, 


1.      Though   miiing   to   much 
le  world,  he  wai  biihful  and 


liauily  to  hi*  maitiiie, 
willed  of  Steele.  Budgell, 
ey,  Datenant,  and  Colonel 
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ing,  he  Joined  Ibcniua' 
nil  m"    ■--  -"—   ' — 

jury 

uited  by  penoni  of 

appeir  frDin  the  liic  DTiubscnlwn  ta  liii 
irorkfl,  in  which  wiil  he  founJ  the  nimei 
ofihe  Quern  of  Sweden;  ihe  Duk«  of 
Oclenni,  'I'utirany,  and  Midcin;  (he 
Princes  of  Tiucanf  and  Pamia;  the 
Doie  of  Cenofi  Cardinal  Du  Boi>. 
anj  oitien.  Queen  Anne  had  riprrued 
a  wish  lo  hive  hii  Cato  dedicated  to 
henelfi  but,  uyi  Tickell,  u  he  had 
deilgned  that  compUmenl  eliewhere, 
he  Mt  hinuelf  bound,  by  hii  duly  oD 
Ihs  one  hand,  and  hli  honour  on  the 


elegance  and  eslely  U 
ine  am  oi  coodneu,  and  or  having 
puriSed  inielieclual  pleasure,  by  (epa- 
tatini  mirth  from  Inilecenrr  and  wil 
ftom  licentiouineu.  Ai  a  doerlber  of 
men  and  mannera,  he  U  wUhom  arival ; 
be  copiei  life   with  n  much  fidelity. 


When  be  aunTuei  ihe 
iniMr,  he  it  equally  free 
Dim  and  lupcnlltion ;  and 


not  impracticably  rigid.  In  floe,  Is 
the  publinlion  of  The  Specutor,  may 
he  ailritiuied  much  of  tiiat  pnclical 
good  lenie  and  tnoral  dltcriminallon 
oencraily  found  in  Ihe  Ddddle  ninki  of 


ttili  unable  Eo  pmceHl,'  he  iat  down 
■nd  nld,  ■'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ttn  aorry  id 


To  llie  prejudice  of  hit  lame  u  a 
poet  ard  crfiic.  Addiaon'.  chief  litetary 

liroughl  forth  noLhing."  In  lurther 
proof  of  hii  ba>lifulne«  In  lodety,  he 

uied  lo  lay  thai,  with  rejpect  to  hii 

wil  employed  on  Lhe  nde  of  virtue  and 

bill  at  £1,000,  but  Iliat  he  had  not  a 

religion,  and  of  Action  and  allegory  on 

guinea  in  hl<  pocket.     Hit  f»n<lneu  for 

lhatofju«i«»ndl>ulh.    Of  the  iaiier 

the  chancier  of  Sir  Roger  do  Cuveriey 

class,  noihiiij  ran   e.teed   the  pilhoe 
and  Imssinalion  diiplayed  in  IlisViiion 

il  exemplified  tn  Ihe  (ulloning  <lory  :— 

tiavini;  brought  Sir  Roger  lo  lown,  he 

of  Mina,  Pain  and  Flessure,  Theodo- 

lefl  hiin,  for  a  dly,  in  the  hindi  of 

Biui  and   Coiiitaniia,   Bic,    whiU  hli 

Steele,  who,  not  quite  lo  icrupiiluiu  aa 

humour,  in  Ilie  former,  it  Iranicendenlly 

Addiion,    m:.d.     -he    good-humouml 

exenipliHed  in  hii  charaiicra  of  the  De 

knight  perambulate  CoventGardeD  with 

a  nymph  of  the  eomplianl  kind.    Tbia 

tnerit  of  having  Uugbl  a  suereiilon  o( 

10  entased  Addiion,  that  he  lold  Steele 
he  would  put  it  oul  of  his  power  lo 

injore  Sir  Roger  in  fulute,  by  killing 
him  Immedlilely,  which  be  accordingly 
did,  by  making  the  knight  leave  Lon- 
don, and,  in  lhe  ncil  paper,  announcing 
his  death  at  Covcrley  HalL 

In  addition  lo  lhe  norki  already 
mentioned,  Addiion  wrole  a  ihon  hu- 

eommerce  bill,  entiUed7The  late  Trial 
and  Coniidion  of  Count  Tariff,  beiidei 

comedy  of  The  Tender  Huiband,  by 
Steele,  on  whoie  authority  he  ii  alio  al- 
lowed to  have  been  Ihe  autlior  of  The 
Drummer.    An  edition  of  hit  works  ap- 

? cared  shorlly  aHer  hii  deaih,  edited  hy 
kkeil,in  which,  besides  the  production! 
already  noticed,  appeared  sevenl  Imns- 

the  adminble  Dlalosuei  on  the  Uieiul- 
nea  of  Ancient  Medals. 


WILLIAM   CONGREVE. 


This  ceUbmed  dnmiliit  wu  ]»!«, 
Hocordinc  to  the  Irucription  on  hLi 
manuiMnt,  In  1672,  but  Hr.  Milone 
fivefl  bji  birth  mt  BaTBdAV  Qrmng«,  jieu 
Leedi,  in  Vorkihiic,  abaut  the  jtii 
...  ■j[j,_ 


A  eduntrd  fl 
kcnny,  lod  ifttniaidi  M  Dublin  ;  ■ 

tludcnt  of  the  Middle"Tcmplet  Lorn 
Hith  ■  ntw  lo  hli  iiody  of  the  legBl 
proftuion.      He    pdi!     *■ "  - 

end.  following  the  bei 
don  for  lilenrr  pun 
novel,  called  The  Ino 

hii  eirlj  ai^,  wo  a  

pcribrmance.     1'hii  wai  luccefded  by 
The  Old   BKhelor,    which    wag   pro- 
nounced, by  Drydcn,  the  gnKnlfrit 
play  he  hnd  ever  beheld  ;   und,  on  iu 
repreienution,   in  1693,   wai  re«l' 
wiib    sreat    apptaaie.      Lord   Hali 
rormeiT  u   hi^h   an    opinion   of 
(Uihor,  that  he  immediate]*  made  t 


reporti, 

dilced  • 
hich,  at 


him  a  pl.ce  ' 
Iherlathecu 

"l^m.o'/'/Sw'^ra, 

„"^ 

a 

oi  ficdtioi 

inddenl, 

'r 

maik,    u 

probibli 

,"  he  tayi 

land 

V)^;.'' 

<ueh  ai 

■flap 

repreteniaiion  of  Ihb  play,  toEitfaer 
with  thai  ofThe  Doable  Dealer,  which 
followed  ii,  and  failed,  wu  ailended  by 
Queen  Mary,  on  whoK  death,  obiervea 
our  previoui  authority,  ConEreve  teill- 
Hrd  nil  gnlilude  by  a  deipicable  eBh^on 
oT  elciiiac  poetry. 

in  IflSS,  he  excelled  hti  fanner  eflbru 
in  the  production  of  Love  for  Love  i 
and.  In  ie»T,  hli  trawdy  of  The 
Mourning  Bride  ihewed  him  to  poaien 
tuffldeni  qualiflcatloiu  tor  either  kind 
of  dramatic  poetry.  He  next  engwed 
hii  pen  in  a  controvenT  with  CdUjct, 
whoK  effort!  to  retbtm  the  atage  b^im 


f  the  living;  draniailila. 
e  M  well  directed,  that 
rudent  enough  to  ihoot 


peared  aoon  after,  under 
The  Way  of  the  World,  vrh 

lideJ^d,"!!,'  r^ny'cn'dcJT^ 
perfect  of  hii  ccmediei,  n 


offence  and 
He  now  d 


Jiigust,  he  resolved  to  iruil 

oled  hiouelf  to  the  pleo- 

ln'l710,  he  publiihed  an 

I  Dlayi,  dedicated  to  Lord 

le  pany  he  alwayi  re- 

Uun  ngtheadmini*- 


>  before- men  tinned, 

'  ihe  Whiga  lo 

Tetsry  for  the 


)nofLordOirord,h 


a  about  /l,l 


inSoleno 


hi*  riitieth  year,  when,  alittdf 
sunning  from  gout,  and  bliodneHt 
brDUght  on  by  cataracta  in  hii  eyn,  he 
WM  overturned  in  hit  chariot,  and  died 
thortly  afterward),  at  hi)  liouae  in 
Surrey  Street,  Strand,  on  the  Wih  of 
January  i;ie-9.  He  vrat  burled  In 
Wntminiter  Abbey,  where  ■  monu- 

llenrlettB,  Duchen  of  Harlhorough,  to 
whom  he  left  a  legacy  of  about  ClQ, 000. 

Little  ii  recorded  of  hi>  character,  and 
(hat  It  not  creditable  either  to  hli  Judg- 
ment or  hii  feelinn.  He  appean  to 
have  been  panimonloiu  in  the  accumu- 
lation, and  unjuil  in  the  diitribullon,  of 
hit  wealth  |  ai  he  left  relation!  In  ■ 
ilate  of  dlitren,  rrom  which  the  above 
legacy  would  have  lelieved  them. 
Though  hli  only  claim  to  reapect  con-  I 

led   In  hii    talents,   ht  aActed  to 


<■     ■  « 
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decline  the  character  of  a  man  of  letters, 
when  Steele  had  already  made  him  the 
patron  of  hit  Miscellany,  and  Pope 
mscribed  to  him  the  transiaiion  of  his 
Iliad.  On  receiving  a  Ti«it  from  Vol- 
taire, he  gave  a  singular  instance  of  this 
coxcombry,  by  expressing  himself  de- 
sirous of  being  considered  not  as  an 
author,  but  a  gentleman;  when  the 
Frenchman  replied,  that,  *'if  he  had 
been  only  a  gentleman,  he  should  not 
have  come  to  visit  him." 

In  addition  to  the  works  before-men- 
tioned, he  wrote  a  masque,  called  The 
Judgment  of  Paris;  Semele,  an  opera; 
An  Ode  to  King  William  on  the  taking 
of  Namur;  The  Birth  of  the  Muse, 
and  otlier  small  poems;  all  of  which 
are  beueath  criticism.     His  reputation 


rests  solely  upon  his  plays,  which  have 
the  merit  of  original!^  both  in  plot  and 
dialogue.  His  characters,  however, 
have  little  nature  in  them ;  and  his 
scenes,  full  of  wit  and  combination, 
without  much  of  imagery  or  passion, 
surprise  rather  than  mvert,  and  raise 
admiration  oftener  than  merriment. 
Eulogy  of  Congreve  must  here  end; 
his  plays  having  no  other  view  than 
amusement,  and  that  often  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  virtue  and  decency.  **  It  is 
acknowledged,"  says  John»on,  "  with 
universal  conviction,  that  the  perusal  of 
his  works  will  make  no  man  better; 
and  that  their  ultimate  effect  is  to  re- 
present pleasure  in  alliance  with  vice, 
and  to  relax  those  obligations  by  which 
life  ought  to  be  regulated." 


NICHOLAS  ROWE. 


Nicholas  rowe,  the  son  of  a 

barrister,  was  bom  at  Little  Berkford, 
in  Bedfordshire,  in  1673^  After  having 
received  the  rudiments  of  education  at 
a  school  at  High^te,  he,  in  1688,  was 
»ene*  to  Westmmster  School,  where, 
under  the  famous  Dr.  Busby,  he  ac- 
<|uired  great  perfection  in  dassical 
learning.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,,  he 
was  entered  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  where  be,  at  first,  diligently 
pursued  the  study  of  the  law.  On  the 
death  of  his  fisther,  however,  in  1692, 
iie  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  by 
Ills  fondness  for  poetry  and  poHte  litera- 
ture ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  hb 
tragedy  of  The  Ambitiuus  Step-mother 
being  acted  with  great  applause,  he 
abandoned  the  bar  altogether.  He  next 
produced  Tamerlane,  by  which  cha- 
racter he  intended  to  pwrsonaie  William 
the  Third,  whilst  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
of  France  was  represented  under  tliat 
of  Bajaaet.  It  was  the  tragedy,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  upon  which  ne '  valued 
himself  most ;  though  its  original  success 
roa^  be  attributed,  in  some  degree,  to 
political  auxiliaries,  as  it  was  for  a  long 
time  only  acted  once  a  year,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Bight  on  which  King 
William  landed.  In  1703,  appeared  his 
Fair  Penitent,  founded  on  Massinger's 
Fatal  Dowry,  which  lost  something  of 


effect  and  character  in  its  new  shape, 
but  was  otherwise  rendered  more  in- 
teresting by  poetry,  situation,  and  senti- 
ment. In  1706,  appeared  his  Ulysses ; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  he  proved  his 
incapacity,  as  a  writer  of  comedy,  bv 
producing  The  Biter ;  at  which,  although 
a  decided  fiulure,  he  is  said,  to  have 
laughed  immoderately,  on  witnessing 
its  represenution.  He  next  produced, 
in  succession,  his  Royal  Convert,  Jane 
Shore,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  last 
and  most  faulty  of  his  dramatic  per- 
formances. In  his  Jane  Shore,  he  affects 
to  iniiute  Shakspeare,  though  in  what 
respect,  Dr.  Johnson  expresses  himself 
at  a  loss  to  compreliendL  The  same 
authority,  however,  says  that,  in  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare's  works,  he  has 
happily  restored  many  passages,  and  in 
his  ufe  prefixed,  greatly  contributed  to 
the  popularity  of  the  immortal  bard. 

Rowe  was  not  without  the  patronage 
of  the  great:  when  the  Uuke  of 
Queensberry  was  made  secretary  of 
state  to  Queen  Anne,  he  became  his 
uoder-secretary,  but,  on  the  death  of 
his  patron^  lost  that  post.  Some  time 
afterwards,  be  was  introduced  to  the 
lord  treasurer,  Oxford,  who  asked  him 
if  he  could  speak  Spanbh :  to  which 
Rowe  replied  in  the  n^ative,  but  that 
he  did  not  doubt  but  lie  could,  in  a 


(tun  tiait,  bodi  nndentMid  ind  (peak 


wnL>,ll  the  End  of  oil 
ppcared  brfore  Lord  I 
nowlEd^  of  ^pabiuli  td< 


»!   Potw.  who  rel.iM  Die 

he  idded,  -  How  baw  an  fou,  Hr 
Uowe,  ihil  Tou  cmn  tain  the  pleuuri 

of  readiiu  ■"" ""-  ■*"-  "'- 

larj  of  Dan 


t  lucceeded  Nuu 


ihf"n 


[lie  pon  gf  London,  clerk  of  the  do 
lo  llie  Prince  of  Wiln,  uid  KcntU} 
preunuuiam  undec  IIk  lord  cbanceli 
Parker,  lie  held  iheie  (iliudoiu  ui 
mh,  V 


,    t;i8.      He  «u  boric. 
•    Comer,    in    WMtmii 
AUxjF,  where  a  tuperb  monupienc 

He  hid  been  twice  mairied  lo  wi 
good  funily,  and  lell  ■  lor 

I   hii  peitoB,    h«  ia  deKrll>ed   u 

a  hudMnw,  gtolMl  man. 


«n/wire. 


wltha 


11  hit  pi 


ihough  AddiKD  dedarta .   

highl;  eiteemed  by  Pope,  who,  >]Kak- 
ing  of  Rowe,   in  i  Inter  to  i  oiend, 

" —    "  '■ ■-  1  ^TidtT  and  gaiety  of 

Ht  pecullir  lo  bim, 
impouibie  to  pirt  from 
bIm  without  ihii  uneadniu  which  n- 
nerally  aucccedt  ill  our  picunre."  Ria 
— inity  ii  itron^f  iUuilnled  Id  the  Ibl- 
wlag  inddeni:— Dr.  Girth,  who  Bied 
rrequcntly  lo  go  ta  tb*  win'  coBkc  Imdk, 


Rowe,  the  poet,  who  wai  leldoiu  reiy 
butulll  iniuffenbly  nin  of  being  no- 
teted.  ^P^ctng  hlnw^^n  a  t^i  ntuly 


11,  he  looked  conitintiy  roun 
tedingt  he  dctii^  the  waiti 


I  Kiib  1 


After  uking  i  ^iich  he  returned  the 

that  Qinb,  who  krew  hiiii  well,  per- 
ceived the  drill,  ind  tiking  from  hit 
pocliet  1  pencil,  nurked  on  tlw  lid  liie 
two  Greek  chanunen,  phi,  rbu.  (I'i«, 
RoHe !)  1'he  poet  wu  bo  moriifltd  that 
he  quilled  the  room  immrdiilely. 

[o  hire  been  conndenble,  for  it  wii 
iSriMd,  by  Hit.  Oldfletd,  that  the  beit 
Khool  the  had  ev«  kno  n.  wu  hear- 
ing Rowe  read  her  part  in  hii  Ingedtcl. 
Ai  a  tragic  poel,  he  teldom  iltenipli  to 

Hiyt  pltiung,  and  leidom  oBend  villi 
Ilieir  unrcaaonabieneu,  if  tbey  do  not 
•irike  with  their  norelty.     'Hie  only 

or  iffeclt  hit  audience  It  in  Jine  Siiore, 
who,  nyt  Jobnton,  la  alwan  leen  and 
heud  with  ]dty.     Ai  an  oiiginil  poet, 

but  hit  tnnilatioDof  Lilcan'i  Phanahi, 

Eubiiilied  after  hii  death,  ii  coniideieJ, 
T  ilie  auihorityjuit mentioned,  atone 
of  the  greatMt  productiooi  of  Engliih 
poeirr.  He  tlw  giie  iiinililioni  of 
the  int  book  of  Quillel'i  CalJipadia, 
and  of  ihe  golden  veriei  of  Pylhagoni. 
An  edition  of  hit  worki  ipptired,  in 
three  Totumea,  duodeomo,  fa  1TI9.    . 


ANTHONY  COLLINS. 
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of  the  legal  profession.  In  1698,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Child,  an  alderman  of  London ;  after 
which  event,  he  devoted  his  principal 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  literary 
connections  and  to  freedom  of  inquiry. 
In  1700,  he  published  a  tract*  entitled, 
Several  of  the  London  Cases  con- 
sidered; and  three  years  after  the 
death  of  Locke,  who  seems  to  have 
conceived  a  warm  friendship  for  him, 
appeared  his  Essay  concerning  the  Use 
ot  Reason  in  Propositions,  the  Evidence 
whereof  depends  upon  Human  Testi- 
mony. This  work  contains  many 
valuable  and  Just  observations ;  but 
the  reader  will  easily  perceive  in  it  the 
seeds  of  that  prejudice  against  revela- 
tion, which  is  more  fully  developed  in 
the  author's  subsequent  writings.  In 
the  same  year,  (1707,)  he  took  part  in 
the  controversy  between  Mr.  Dodwell 
and  Mr.  (afterwards  Doctor)  Samuel 
Clarke,  concerning  the  natural  immor- 
tality of  the  soul ;  against  which  he 
argued  in  five  pamphlets,  publi:»hed 
anonymously,  as  had  aUo  been  his  pre- 
cedinff  works.  In  1709,  he  produced  a 
pamphlet,  entitled.  Priestcraft  in  Per- 
fection, or  a  Detection  of  the  Fraud  of 
Inserting  and  Contintung  that  Clause— 
The  Church  hath  Power  to  Decree 
Rights  and  Ceremonies,  and  Authority 
in  Controversies  of  Faith,  in  the 
Twentieth  Article  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Collins  contended  that  this 
clause  formed  no  part  of  the  Articles  aa 
esublished  by  the  act  in  the  thirteenth 
of  Elisabeth  ;  upon  which  a  controversy 
ensued  that  gave  furtlier  employ menf 
to  his  pen,  which  he  wielded  with  a 
dexterit]^  at  least  equal  to  that  of  his 
adversaries,  whom  he  did  not  finally 
answer  until  1724. 

In  1710,  he  published  A  Vindication 
of  the  Divine  Attributes,  in  some  Re- 
marks on  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's 
Sermon,  which  was  entitled.  Divine  Pre- 
destination and  Foreknowledge  con- 
sistent with  the  Freedom  of  Man's 
WilL  In  1711,  be  went  to  Holland, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Le 
Cltrc ;  in  1713,  he  repeated  his  visit, 
and  in  that  year  published  his  Dis- 
course on  Free  Thinking;  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  which  was  to  expose  the 
tyranny  exercised  by  the  abettors  of 
priestcraft,  whether  under  paganUm, 
popery,  or  any  other  corrupt  tbnn  of 


religion.  Had  he  confined  himself  to 
this,  the  work  would  have  been,  per- 
haps, as  ingenuous  as  it  is  able ;  but  a 
covert  attack  was  discoverable  in  it 
upon  revealed  religion,  in  defence  of 
which  several  able  writers  entered  the 
lists  against  him,  among  whom  were 
Whiston,  Swirt,  Hoadley,  and  Bentley. 
In  1715,  our  author  retired  into 
Es:>ex,  where  he  acted  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  deputy -lieutenant  of  the 
county,  as  he  had  before  done  in  Mid- 
dlesex and  Westminster,  In  the  same 
year,  he  published  A  Philosophical 
In<|uiry  concerning  Human  Liberty, 
which  was  translated  into  French,  and 

Eublished  at  Amsterdam,  in  a  collection, 
y  Des  Maizeaux.  It  contains  one  of 
the  best  illmtrations  that  have  appeared 
of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  ne- 
cessity; but  the  author  declined  re- 
plying to  some  remarks  made  upon  it 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  considering  himself  to 
be  precluded  from  fair  discussion,  on 
equal  terms,  by  insinuations  contained 
in  the  Remarks  on  the  dangerous  nature 
of  his  opinions,  and  on  the  impropriety 
of  their  being  insisted  upon.  In  171o, 
Mr.  Collins  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the 
county  of  Essex ;  and,  in  1724,  having 
been  some  time  a  widower,  he  married 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wrottesley.  In  the  same  year,  ap- 
peared his  Discourse  on  the  Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
in  two  parts ;  the  design  of  which  was 
to  show  that  the  prophecies  cited  in  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Old,  formed 
no  proof  of  Christianity  according  to 
the  rules  of  reason.  In  this  work 
great  art  and  address  are  manifest; 
but  the  author,  having  proceeded  on 
inadmissible  assumptions,  and  dis- 
played more  sophistry  tlian  argument, 
soon  found  in  array  against  liiui  a 
host  of  learned  and  ingenious  writers. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
opponents  were  Drs.  Clarke,  Sher- 
locK,  and  Sykes,  Chandler,  Rishop  of 
Lichfield,  and  Mr.  Whiston,  v^ho  de- 
clared Collins  '*  guilty  of  gross  im- 
morality, impious  fraud,  and  lay- 
craft."  In  1727,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  same  opponents  on  the  publication 
of  his  Scheme  of  Literal  Propltecy  con- 
sidered! a  work  having  in  view  the 
same  object  as  the  former.  One  of  his 
answerers,  on  this  occasion,  was  Dr. 
John  Rogers,  who  roused  his  indigna- 


rglni  the  propr 


rrHdoni  of  inquiry,  in  A  Lrtlcr  I 
Hogen,  ll>c  l«>l  of  our  uithor'i 
dHCtlom,  (ll  of  oliich.  il  ihould  t 
Mrvtd.  were  publlihcd  inunymi 


bentTdlciK 

highljr  «ii 
WKul  and 


biiur  idicmriti  give  him 
tempenncc,  humtnitT,  and 
K.  Ai  1  UKgillnle,  be  wu 
irighi,     and    impiniil,    and 


BibliatheqiH  Ru»nn«e,  ihii  the  « 
rupdon  unang  ChriiUut,  and  I 
perieaiiing  ipirit  of  ihe  dttgj,  b 
riren  talm  i  prqudic*  (giiiul  I 
Cbruuan  rriigion,  aiul  U  kait  indue 


Edward  young,  ihnongfadtr- 

Sm»o,  HU  burn  at  the  rtOory-home 
hit  blher,  Uphun,  nor  Winchtaler, 
inJune,  1G8I,  tboirgfaioine  Aihiibinh 


had  BlHiyi  endeavouiid,  to  ihe  b«it  of 


of  the  nxHt  flagrant  kutanca  of  lit*(U]' 


)■  educ: 


It  the  Khtw]  11 


teenth  yen,  and  in  1703.  he  wm  en- 
tered an  independrtii  niember  of  New 
College,  Oiford.  He  nib«qu<nilT  re- 
moied  loCorpuiColl^ei  and,  in  ITDS, 
he  wai  noniit>iled  bj  Aichbiihop  Tcn- 
iiUon  ID  a  rellooiliip  of  All-Souli, 
where  he  graduated  B.C.  L.  in  )TH, 
and,  in  ITIB,  D.C.I.  Both  ai  a  poet 
and  •  ichular  he  li«d  atread]t  diitin- 
gnUhed  hiinielf  at  Ihe  DnlTemtj;  but 
the  montilf  of  bit  conduct  dunng  the 

more    than    one    writer  deniea.      HU 

appeara.  upon  the  authority  of  Tindal, 
with  whaiu  he  uud  to  ipend  much  of 
fall  lime,  10  hare  been  early  rouaed. 
"  The  other  boyi,"  uya  thia  Deiil,  or 
Allidat, "  I  ran  alwajt  antwer,  brcane 
I  aiiraya  know  Hhence  tbey  liata  ibeli 


liialoldof  CdIIIm,  Ihal  Ihi  Unt  Lord 
Baninglon  aiking  him  why,  with  hia 
notioni  of  religlan,  he  waa  lo  particular 
in  aeoding  hia  Mrvanli  lo  church,  b* 

nibbed  and  murdcnd  by  them.  . 


YOUNO. 

argumenla,  nhich  t  hare  read  an  hnn- 

conlinually  ceiletiug  me  with  lotneihillg 
ofhii  own.'^ 

One  or  Young'aearlieit  poetical  e&bru 

prefixed  to  Addiion'i  C'alo.  if  we  except 
a  part  of  hia  poem  on  The  Laat  Dav, 
-which  appeared  in  The  Taller,  and  waa 
probably  tini.hed  ai  early  aa  1710.     It 


wai  ihurlly  allerwarda  followed  by  fail 
Force  of  Religion,  or  Vanquiahed  Lote ; 
founded  on  the  eiecuiion  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  herhuiband.  Lord  Gulldlbrd. 
On  the  acceuion  of  King  George  (he 
Pint,  he  Battered  the  monarch  in  an 

1717,  he  accompanied  to  Itelaiid  'the 
profligate  Dulie  of  Wharton,  whou 
aiher  had  been  a  friend  and  patron  U 
Young.  In  17ie,hi>  tragedy  of  Bu^ria 
waa  acted  at  Urury  Lane,  and  w«  fiil- 
lowed.  in  nSl,  by  Tbe  Beienge,  with 
a  dcdicadon  lo  Whanon,  which  be 
afterwaida,  aaya  Herbert  Cioft,  bk  Mo- 
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grapher  in  Johnion'c  Lives  of  tlie  Poeu, 
tooK  all  the  paina  in  his  power  to  con- 
ceal from  the  world.  Wharton  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  a  substantial 
benefkctor  of  our  authw;  for  he  not 
only  did  his  utmost  to  advance  him  in 
the  world  by  recommendation,  but 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  pur- 
suing even  a  more  ambitious  course  than 
Young  aspired  to.    At  the  duke*s  re- 

Siest  and  expense  he  stood  a  contested 
ection  for  Cirencester ;  but  being  un- 
successful, hi«  patron  granted  him  an 
annuity,  and  he  hencerorth  determined 
on  studying  for  the  church. 

He  continued,  however,  his  devotion 
to  the  muses;  and,  in  1728,  published 
the  last  of  six  satires,  for  which,  under 
the  title  of  The  Universal  Passion, 
Wharton  gave  him  £3,000.  About  the 
same  time  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Geoi^ 
tlie  Seoona;  and,  in  1730,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of 
Welwyn,  in  Hertfordshire.  In  1732, 
he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  widow 
of  Colonel  Lee,  and  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield;  she  (Ued  in  1740, 
leaving  him  one  son  and  astep-daiighter, 
whose  death,  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  her  husband,  Lord  Temple,  he  la- 
ments in  his  Night  Thoughts,  under  the 
names  of  Philander  and  Narcissa.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  the  melancholy 
reflections  occasioned  by  these  fomily 
losses,  that  Youn^  com]>osed  his  Night 
Thotaghts;  respecting  which  we  will  only, 
in  this  place,  remark,  that  the  character 
of  Lorenso  does  not  appf  ar  to  have  had 
allusion  to  his  son.  Tnis  is  most  satis- 
factorily proved,  by  the  autliority  Just 
dted,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of 
most  of  the  biographers  of  our  author 
to  the  contrary.  The  Night  Thoughts 
occupied  him  from  1741  to  1746,  and  in 
the  interval  he  produced  other  pieces, 
both  in  poetry  and  prose.  In  1753,  his 
tragedy  of  The  Brothers,  written  in 
1728,  appeared  upon  the  stage  fur  the 
benefit  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel :  and  not  realising 
the  profits  anticipated,  he  made  up  the 
9um  he  intended,  which  was  £1,000, 
from  his  own  pocket  In  1754,  he  com- 
pleted his  Centaur  not  Fabulous,  in  six 
Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Life  in  Vogue, 
a  publication  in  prose ;  as  was  also  his 
Conjectures  on  Original  Composition, 
which  appeared  in  1759.    In  1761,  he 


was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the 
princess  dowager,  the  only  preferment 
lie  ever  received  after  his  taking  orders ; 
though,  it  seems,  he  was  allowed  by 
George  the  Second  a  pension  of  £iQO 
a-year.  A  poem,  entitled  Resignation, 
was  the  but  of  his  works,  of  the  chief 
of  which  he  published  an  edition  in 
four  octavo  volumes,  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  12th  of  April,  1765.  He  left,  with 
the  exception  of  £1,000  to  his  houce- 
keeper,  and  a  smaller  legacy,  the  whole 
of  his  fortune  to  his  only  son,  Frederick  ; 
and,  in  his  will,  ordered  all  his  manu- 
scripts to  be  burnL 

Young  lived  and  died  a  disappointed 
man  ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  elevated 
sentiments  and  professed  k>ve  of  retire- 
ment, he  had  not  given  up  hopes  of 
advancement  in  the  church  until  a  very 
short  period  before  his  death.    As  a 
Christian    and    divine,    however,    his 
conduct  was  exemplary,  if  we  except  bis 
harsh  treatment  of  his  son,  whom,  in 
conseguence  of  his  expulsion  from  col- 
Xegi  lot  misconduct,  he  refused   ever 
afterwardii  to  see.     Even  on  his  deatli- 
bed,  he  is  reported   to  have  declined 
seeing  him,  but  sent  him  his  forgiveness. 
This  unparental  conduct  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  his  house- 
keeper, who,  during  the  latter  period 
of   his    life,  has  been    siud  to    have 
exercised  a  most  tyrannical  sway  over 
hinu     He  was  pleasant  in  conversation 
and   extremely    polite,  and  possessed 
sensibilities  highly  creditable  to  him,  if 
the  following  anecdote  ma^  be  relied 
on : — Whilst  preaching  in  his  turn,  one 
Sunday,  at  St.  Jamers,  he  found  his 
efforts  to  giJn  the  attention  of  the  con- 
gregation so  ineflectual,  that  he  leaned 
back  in  thepulpit  and  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.    Tne  turn  of  bis  mind  wa»  na- 
turally solemn ;  he  spent  many  hours  in 
a  day  walking  among  the  tumbs  in  his 
own  church-yard;  and  whiUt  engaged 
in  writing  one  of  his  tragedies,  the  Duke 
of  Wharton  sent  him  a  human  skull 
with  a  candle  fixed  in  it,  as  the  most 
congenial  and  appropriate  present  he 
could  make  him.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, a  certain  gloominess  of  temper,  he 
was  fond  of  innocent  sports  and  amuse- 
ments, and  instituted  an  assembly  and 
a  bowling-green  in  his  parish.    Among 
other  insunces  of  his  wit  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Voltaire    happening   to   ridicule 
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Milton't  allegorica]  penonagM  of  Sin 
and  Death,  Young  thusaddrettcd  him : — 

Tbou  art  m  wittjr«  p'oilgato  mmi  ihfat 

Tboa  wca'H  a  Milton,  wltk  hit  Dwtk  m4  Mb. 

The  following  anecdote  strongly  illus- 
trates  his  courage  and  humour :~  Being 
once  on  a  party  of  pleasure  with  a  few 
ladies,  going  up  by  water  to  Vauxhall, 
lie  amused  ihem  with  a  tune  on  the 
German  flute.  Behind  him  several  offi- 
cers were  also  in  a  boat  rowing  for  the 
same  place,  and  soon  came  alongside  the 
boat  in  which  were  the  doctor  and  his 
party.  The  doctor,  who  was  never  con- 
ceited of  his  playing,  put  up  bis  flute  on 
their  approach.  One  of  the  officers  in- 
stantly asked  why  be  put  up  bis  flute. 
*'  For  the  same  reason,^  said  be,  **  that 
I  took  it  out— to  pleaae  myself."  The 
son  of  Mars  rtry  peremptorily  re- 
joined, that  if  be  did  not  insuntly  uke 
out  his  flute,  and  continue  his  music, 
he  would  throw  him  into  the  Thames. 
The  doctor,  in  order  to  allav  the  (ears 
of  the  ladies,  pocketed  the  insult,  and 
continued  to  play  all  the  way  up  the 
riTer.  Durinff  the  evening,  however, 
he  observed  Uie  oflker  by  himself  in 
one  of  the  walks;  and  making  up  to 
him,  said  with  great  coolness,  **  It  was, 
sir,  to  avoid  interrupting  the  harmony 
of  my  company  or  yours,  that  I  complied 
with  your  arrogant  demand;  but  that 
Tou  may  be  satisfied  that  courage  may 
be  found  under  a  black  coat  as  well  as 
under  a  red  one,  I  expect  that  you  will 
meet  me  to-morrow  morning  at  a  certain 
place,  without  any  second,  the  quarrel 
being  entirely  enire  nout"  The  doctor 
further  covenanted,  that  the  aflkir  should 
be  decided  by  swords.  To  all  these  con- 
ditions the  officer  assented.  The  duel- 
lists met;  but  the  moment  the  officer 
took  the  ground,  the  doctor  pulled  out  a 
horse  pistol.  *«  What !"  said  the  officer, 


«  do  yon  intend  to  assassiaata  me  t"-~ 
"  No,"  replied  the  doctor;  **  but  you 
shall  iiMtantly  put  up  your  sword  and 
dance  a  minuet,  otherwise  you  are  a 
dead  man."  The  officer  began  to  bluster, 
but  the  doctor  was  resolute,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  comply.  **  Now,"  said  Young, 
**  you  forced  me  to  play  against  my  win, 
and  I  have  made  you  dance  against 

Jrours;  we  are,  therefore,  again  on  a 
evel,  and  whatever  other  satisfaction 
you  may  require,  I  am  ready  to  give." 
The  officer  acknowledged  his  error,  and 
the  aflkir  terminated  in  a  lasting  friend- 
ship. 

As  an  author,  Young*s  fame  rests 
chiefly  upon  his  tragedy  of  The  Re- 
venge, and  his  Night  Thoughts,  which, 
Spence  says,  were  composed  by  the 
author  either  at  night  or  when  lie  was 
on  horseback.  His  Satires,  however, 
must  not  be  foi^otten:  their  author, 
says  Johnson,  has  the  gaiety  of  Horace 
without  bis  laxity  of  numbers,  and  th^ 
morality  of  Juvenal  with  greater  varia- 
tion of  imases.  Swifl  observed  of  them, 
that  had  they  been  more  merry  or  se- 
vere, they  would  have  been  more  gene- 
rally pleasing ;  because  mankind  are  more 
apt  to  be  |>leased  with  ill-nature  and 
mirth,  than  with  solid  sense  and  in- 
struction. In  his  Ni^ht  Thouffhis,  Young 
exhibits  entire  originality  of  style,  ele- 
vation of  sentiment,  grandeur  of  diction, 
and  beauty  of  imagery,  accompanied 
with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  and  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  feelings  of  tlie  human  heart. 
A  gloominess  and  severity  of  thought, 
however,  and  a  style  occasionally  tumid 
and  bombastic,  detract  from  the  plea- 
sure they  otherwise  afford,  and  are  apt 
to  terrify  rather  than  persuade  the  mind 
of  the  reader  into  a  belief  of  those  divine 
truths  which,  in  this  sublime  production, 
ifte  so  admirably  argued. 


EUSTACE  BUDGBLL. 


Eustace,  son  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Budgell,  of  St  Thomas,  near  Exeter, 
was  bom  about  the  Year  1685,  and, 
after  having  completed  bis  elementary 
education,  became  a  gentleman  com- 
moner of  Christchurch  College,  Oxibrd. 


On  leaving  the  university,  he  was  an- 
tered  of  tne  Inner  Temple,  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  called  to  the 
bar ;  but  relinquishing  professional  pur- 
suiu  for  those  of  pleasure  and  Utem- 
ture,  be  was  taken  under  the  patronage 
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of  hit  mother't  couitin,  Mr.  Addison, 
who,  in  1710,  toolc  him  with  him  to 
Ireland,  u  one  of  his  clerk«,  when  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant. 

He  commenced  his  career,  as  an 
author,  by  contributing  various  papers 
to  t'he  Spectator;  in  the  first  seven 
volumes  ot  which,  all  those  marked  X, 
to  the  number  of  twentjr- eight,  are  at- 
tributed to  him.  He  is  uso  said  to 
have  been  the  only  co-operator  of  Ad- 
dison in  the  eighth  volume;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Bosweli,  Dr.  Johnson  affirmed 
that  Budgell's  papers  were  either  written 
b^  Addison,  or  so  much  improved  by 
him  that  they  were  made  in  a  manner 
his  own.  One  of  them,  a  humorous 
epilogue  to  The  Distrest  Mother,  was 
received  with  such  applause,  that  it  was 
called  for,  by  the  auaience,  during  the 
whole  run  of  tliat  tragedy.  This  is  also 
attributed,  by  Johnson,  to  Addison ;  a 
fact  rendered  probable  by  the  lavish 
praises  bestowed  upon  it  m  Budgell's 
papers  in  The  Spectator,  and  by  his 
publicly  calling  for  its  repetition  during 
the  perfonuance  of  the  play ;  though,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  his  vanity  whs  fully 
equal  to  conduct  of  this  sort.  He,  how- 
ever, acquired  a  reputation  as  one  of 
tlie  wits  of  the  day  ;  and,  in  1711,  suc- 
ceeding, by  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  to  a 
fortune,  slightly  encumbered,  of  £950 
per  annum,  he  had  the  prudence  not  to 
alter  his  mode  of  living,  nor  to  resign 
his  official  situation,  the  duties  of  which 
he  strictly  performed. 

In  1714,  he  published  a  translation 
from  the  Greek  of  Theophrastus's  Cha- 
racters, dedicated  to  his  patron,  the 
Earl  of  Halifax;  in  praise  of  which, 
Addison,  in  the  thirty-ninth  paper  of 
The  Lover,  has  not  said  more  than  was 
warranted  by  its  real  ingenuity  and 
elegance.  In  the  same  year,  our  author 
became  under  secretary  of  state  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  was 
likewise  made  chief  secretary  to  the 
lords  Justices,  and  deputy  clerk  of  the 
council  in  that  kingdom ;  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  being  elected  a  member  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  he  distinguished 
himself  as  an  able  speaker. 

In  1717,  he  was  appointed,  through 
the  influence  of  Addison,  then  secretary 
of  state,  accomptant  and  comptroller- 
general  of  Ireland,  and  he  now  seemed 
to  be  wafted  with  the  full  tide  of  pros- 
perity, when  the  appointment  or  the 


Duke  of  Button  to  the  vice-royalty 
caused  a  fatal  change  in  his  fortane. 
Thut  was  in  consequence  of  the  duke'i 
favourite  and  secretary  insisting  on 
quartering  one  of  his  friends  upon 
Budgell;  who,  attacking,  in  a  lam- 
poon, both  the  secretary  and  the  duke, 
was,  in  consequence,  removed  from  his 
accomptant's  place.  Budgell,.  almoat 
in  a  state  of  delirium,  declared  his  Ufe 
was  not  safe  in  Ireland,  and  proceeding 
to  London,  published,  against  the  ad- 
vice of  Addison,  an  account  of  his  case, 
which  appeared  in  1718,  and  being  read 
with  great  interest,  only  increased  the 
resentment  of  hb  enemies.  His  sole 
patron  now  in  government  favour  was 
the  Eari  of  Sunderland,  whom,  in  the 
following  year,  he  mortally  offended  by 
his  popular  pamphlet  against  the  famous 
peerage  bill ;  and*  not  long  afterwards, 
the  death  of  Addison  put  a  decisive 
blow  to  his  future  hopes  of  success  at 
court. 

His  fortune  was  at  this  time  sufficient 
to  have  enabled  him  to  live  in  com- 
fortable independence;  but  excited  by 
the  restlessness  of  his  mind,  he  was  un- 
fortunate enouj^h  to  hazard  his  money 
in  the  South  Sea  scheme,  by  which  he 
lost  £20,000,  and  was  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  He  tlien  vented  his  in- 
di^^nation  by  some  clever  pamphlets 
against  the  South  Sea  Company,  which 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of 
l\>r(land,  who  had  been  a  great  sufferer, 
that  nobleman,  on  his  appointment  to 
the  governorship  of  Jamauca,  offered  to 
take  Budgell  with  him  as  his  secretary. 
He  was  making  preparations  for  his 
departure,  whtn  the  Duke  of  Ponland 
was  informed  by  the  secretary  of  state 
that  he  might  take  any  man  in  England 
for  hU  secretary,  excepting  Mr.  Budgell, 
but  that  he  must  not  take  him.  Irritated 
beyond  measure  at  this  oppressive  con- 
duct, he  completed  his  rum  by  spend- 
ing £5,000  in  vain  attempts  to  get  into 
parliament;  wrote  virulent  pamphlets 
against  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his 
ministry ;  and  at  length  completed  the 
destruction  of  his  character,  as  well  as 
his  fortune,  by  attempting  to  substan- 
tiate the  will  of  Dr.  Matthew  Tindal,  on 
the  setting  aside  of  which  he  was  de- 
prived of  a  legacy  of  £2,100,  under 
strong  suspicions  tlwt  forgery  had  been 
the  only  ground  of  his  claim.  About 
this  time,  he  was  engaged  in  editing 
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The  Bee,  after  the  extinction  of  which, 
becoming  invoWed  in  lawsuits  from  his 
expensive  habits,  he,  as  a  last  resource, 
took  to  practiunff  at  tbe  bar ;  bat  failing 
in  bis  object,  nis  situation  grew  so 
insupportable,  that  he  caiue  to  the  reso- 
lution of  destroying  himselfl  Accord- 
ingly, after  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
persuade  a  natural  daughter  of  his  to 
share  the  same  fate,  he  took  a  boat  at 
Somerset  Stairs,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1737,  and  tlirew  himself  into  the 
Thames.  As  some  excuse,  probablv, 
to  the  world,  for  this  deed,  he  left  a  sbp 
of  paper  upon  his  bureau,  upon  whicn 
was  written,  "  What  Cato  did,  and  Ad- 
dison approved,  cannot  be  wrong." 

As  a  writer,  Budgell  holds  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  wits  of  his 
time,  and  was  sufficiently  lively,  inge- 
nious, and  interesting,  to  be  considered 
the  best  imitator  of  Addison.  His 
essavs  are  certainly  much  in  the  style 
of  his  celebrated  contemporary,  but 
with  a  looser  contexture  of  thought, 
and  a  want  of  similar  dignity.  Accord- 
mg  to  Gibber,  he  assuted  in  Tbe  Tatkr 


as  well  as  The  Spectator;  but  this  is 
asceruined  with  less  certainty  than  his 
contributions  to  The  Craftsman,  which 
are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk.  He 
was  thought  worthy  the  satire  of  Pope, 
who  mentions  him  in  several  parts  of 
his  works,  and,  in  allusion  to  the  affair 
of  Dr.  Tiudal,  has  the  loilowing  lines : 

Let  Badfcll  rbargr  low  Crab  Strrct  on  aijr  qvlU, 
And  writ*  wbaie'cr  bv  plcww— cxccpi  my  will. 

In  his  private  character,  Budgell  ap- 
pears in  no  very  estimable  lighL  Pride, 
vanity,  and  di»appoiniment,  accom- 
panied with  ungovernable  passions,  ap- 
pear to  have  destroyed,  in  him,  a  mind 
naturally  noble,  and  a  generous  and 
benevolent  heart.  Acting,  however, 
from  impulse  instead  of  principle,  he 
became  a  sceptic  in  his  opinions,  and  a 
profligate'  in  his  manners,  and  died  la- 
mented by  few  and  respected  by  none. 
Of  hb  epigrams,  the  following,  on  a 
company  of  bad  dancers  to  excellent 
music,  is  worth  recording : — 

Bat  111  the  motioa  wilb  tb«  bimIc  Mitt  t 
lie  Ofpbciu  fidiikd,  aad  M  duwsd  tlM  bniU^ 


AARON  HILL 


Aaron  hill  was  bom  in  London, 
in  1685,  and  received  the  rudiments  of 
education  at  Westminster  School,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  quit,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  father,  a  gentleman  of  estate  in 
Wiltshire,  who  left  him  almost  unpro- 
vided for.  His  relation.  Lord  Paget, 
beinj?  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  he 
ventured,  uninvited,  to  join  him ;  and 
being  received  with  kindness,  though 
surprise,  a  tutor  was  provided  for  him, 
under  whose  care  he  travelled  through 
Palestine,  Egvpt,  and  various  parts  of 
Uie  east.  In  1703,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Pa^^t, 
being  disappointed  in  his  expectation 
of  a  provision  for  life,  he  waa  left  to 
become  the  architect  of  hb  own  fortune. 
After  travelling  for  three  years  with 
Sir  William  Wentworth,  of  Yorkshire, 
he  published,  in  1709,  A  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  partly  from  materiab 
collected  in  Turkey;  a  work  which 
attracted  much    notice,    although  tlie 


author  himself  regarded  it,  in  hb  ma- 
turcr  judgment,  as  a  crude  and  puerile 
performance.  In  the  same  year,  he 
wrote  a  poem,  called  Camillus,  in  honour 
of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  just  re-  ■ 
turned  from  Spain,  whiph  led  to  his 
appointment  ofsecretary  to  that  noble- 
man, and  introduced  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  heads  of  the  Tory  party.  Not 
long  afterwards,  he  married  a  lady  of 
beauty  and  fortune;  and,  about  the 
same  time,  he  became  manager  of  Drurv 
Lane  Theatre,  where  he  produced  his 
first  tragedy,  entitled,  Elfrid,  or  the 
Fair  Inconstant;  a  work  b^un  and 
finbhed  in  the  space  often  days. 

In  1710,  he  became  master  of  the 
Opera  House,  in  the  Haymarket;  at 
which  time  he  wrote  hb  opera  of 
Rinaldo,  which,  with  the  music  by 
Handel,  met  wiUi  great  success.  Upon 
some  misunderstanding  with  the  lonl 
chamberUun,  he  soon  gave  up  hb  ma- 
nag^ement  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
which  he  had  conducted  much  to  the 
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Mtisfaction  of  the  public,  and  turned 
projector.  Hit  first  scheme  wu  to  form 
a  coropany  of  sttb«criber«  for  carrying 
into  enect  a  patent  which  he  had  ob- 
tained for  extracting  oil  from  beech- 
nuts as  sweet  as  that  from  olives.  This, 
after  a  trial  of  three  years,  failed,  and 
was  succeeded  b^  another  for  establish* 
ing  a  plantation  m  Geoivia,  whidi  was 
equally  unproductive  or  benefit.  Still 
.  continuing  to  write  for  the  stage,  he,  in 
171(^  brought  out,  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  Theatre,  The  Fatal  Vision,  or 
the  Fall  of  Siam;   and,  in  1718,  he 

Sublished  a  poeoi,  called  The  Northern 
tar,  a  panegyric  upon  the  |[reat  Caar 
Peter ;  for  which  he,  some  ume  after- 
wards, received  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Empress  Catharine.  He  was  also  to 
have  written  the  life  of  the  caar  from 
his  own  papers,  which  were  to  have 
been  sent  him  for  the  purpose ;  but  the 
design  proved  abortive  by  the  csarina's 
death. 

In  17^3,  his  tragedy  of  King  Henry 
the  Fifth  was  plaved  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre ;  and,  m  1724,  he  commenced 
a  periodical  paper,  called  The  Plain 
Dealer,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bond ; 
and  the  two  authors  were  called,  by  Mr. 
Savage,  "  the  two  contending  powers  of 
light  and  darkness.*'  They  wrote  by 
turns,  each  six  essays;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
was  observed  regularly  to  rise  in  Mr. 
Hill's  weeks,  and  fall  in  Mr.  Bond's. 
In  1728,  he  made  a  Journey  into  the 
north  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  timber  on  the  estates  of  the 
York  Buildings  Company,  and  floating 
it  down  the  river  Spey,  in  which  he 
met  with  too  manj  obstacles  to  carry 
on  hid  project  with  sufBclent  nront 
either  to  the  Company  or  himself.  In 
1731,  he  received  a  severe  shock  from 
the  death  of  his  wife,  who  had  brought 
him  nine  children,  four  of  whom  sur- 
vived him ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he 
produced  his  tragedy  of  Athelwold, 
which  was  another  version  of  his  Elfrid, 
and  the  diffSerence  between  them  proved 
the  pn^ress  of  his  iudgment  and  poeti- 
cal powers.  He  afterwards  translated, 
in  succession,  and  adapted  for  Che 
English  staffe.  The  Zara,  Alsira,  and 
Meropt  of  Voltaire;   in  which  tasks, 


says  Dr.  Aikin<  he.  displayed  a  com- 
mand of  language  and  a  knowledge  uf 
the  stage,  which  placed  him  uiucli  above 
the  common  impurters  of  furcigu  lite- 
rary manufacture.  In  1738,  he  re- 
tired to  Plaistow,  in  Essex,  where  he 
composed  several  small  poems,  and 
occupied  himself  with  various  schemes 
of  commercial  improvement;  in  one  of 
which,  the  art  of  making  potash  equal 
to  the  Russians,  he  is  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. He  haid  been  for  some  time  in 
a  declining  state  of  health,  and,  during 
die  rehearsal  of  his  Merope,  in  which 
there  sure  some  lines  prophetic  of  his 
own  approaching  dissolution,  he  was 
seised  with  an  lUness,  which  deprived 
him  of  life,  in  February,  1749.  He 
was  interred  in  the  same  grave  with  his 
wife,  in  the  great  cloisters  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  near  the  tomb  of  Lord 
Godolphin. 

The  person  of  Mr.  Hill  is  described, 
by  Cibber,  as  extremely  fair  and  hand- 
some ;  bis  eyes  were  a  dark  blue,  both 
bright  and  penetrating ;  brown  hair, 
and  oval  visage,  which  was  enlivened 
by  a  smile  the  most  agreeable  in  con- 
versation, where  his  address  was  af- 
&bly  engaging :  to  which  was  joined  a 
dignity  that  rendered  him  at  once 
respected  and  admired  by  those  of 
either  sex  who  were  acquainted  with 
him.  He  was  a  finished  gentleman, 
and  few  possessed  a  more  benevolent 
disposition,  or  have  been  more  beloved ; 
he  both  assisted  and  patronised  merit 
wherever  he  found  it,  and  Thomson 
and  Savage  owed  much  of  their  earl^ 
success  to  his  zealous  exertions  in  their 
behalf.  The  former  says,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  "next  to  the  approbation 
of  heaven  he  wishes  for  Hilrs."  Nut- 
withstanding  he  is  termed,  by  Dr.  War- 
ton,  **a  fustian  and  affected  writer," 
his  natural  talents  were  considerable, 
thougli  he  would  doubtless  have  at- 
tained a  higher  rank  in  literature,  had 
he  oonfined  himself  to  any  single  pur- 
suit. Pope's  atuck  upon  him,  in  the 
Dundad,  is  rather  a  comnliment  than 
otherwise ;  but  Hill  thought  proper  to 
retaliate  upon  him  in  a  piece  called  The 
Progress  of  Wit ;  in  some  lines  which, 
for  polished  keenness,  ane  worthy  of' 
Pope  himselC 


I 


ALlXAMItlK 


AL£XAHDBR  FOFE." 


AleXANDER  pope  wu  bo._  .- 
Iiombard  Stnct,  L-ondon,  of  Romui 
'lolic  Duenu,  on  the  SSnd  of  May, 
<B.  He  wu.  mccordinE  lo  John»n, 
re  wilUng  lo  ibow  oGu  hit  Ikiher 
I  not,  than  whit  he  wu ;  bi  ' 
>d_pjU  biognphen  nuke  him  tl 

enough  lo  rebte  fnjin  buiinBie  to 

'  "     near  Wiodwr.     Aleiutder  Kaa 


in,  had  a  itdin-chait  in  the  boat,  ia 
wfaicb  be  ut  Willi  ilie  glawe*  down. 
"     ?ctivei]  the  early  part  of  bii  eduo- 


a  HuiiiUh  pridl,  who  uiiglii  him 

Ibr  piietri  wai  SnI  eiciled  by  tbe 
al  ct  Ujiilby'*  Humer  and  Saiidy'a 

Twylbcd,  near  Winclmur.hcexerdted 
'ill  talenlf  in  vene,  by  lampooning  the 

n  llw*tkially  of  Hyde  Park  Com.r, 
ibtoc*  bit  OKaHonal  •iiiti  lu  ihr  piay- 

Ihealrira]  eihilnlioni,  that  lie  campoacd 
a  play  fruiii  Ugilliy'a  Iliad,  i>ilh  •otiib 
venet  of  hii  own  inieimiied,  wbicfa 
Hit  acted  by  hit  Khoairc1lii''i. 

About  twelve  yean  of  tgr,  when  be 


BinHeld,  wbere  be  imprornl  liinuelf 
*  ilo  >er.*  the  Una 
reading    ibe  Ennliih 


particularly  Hruck 


ilarly  Hruck 


which  be  freuiiented,  aiid  plFattd 

If  Ycilh   haling    arcn  him.      At 

early  ai  170!,  he  had  put  inlo  more  ele- 

-m  verw  Chiucer-iJanuarr  and  Uay, 

d  Thr  IToloiiur  loihr  WiTeof  Biih: 

d.  in  ilie  tame  y»t.   hr   traniiited 

t  epitrle  of  Sappiio  lo  Piiaon,  Tram 

Orid.     At  Ihii  time,  (lie  iiiwothna>t  of 


!i.  lurpiaied  hi 

.       ly.  JoUion,  -  ,_. 

of  hit  praiacj  be  ditcorered  lurh  ac' 
i^uainiance  boih  wiih  human  anii  pub- 
lic abin,  at  It  nol  euily  conceireil  to 
hne  been  aiininable  by  a  boy  of  (bur- 
in 11(13,  he  pLued  lome  time  in 
London,  in  ibe  iludy  of  the  French  and 
Italian  binguaget  \  and,  on  hit  murn 
to  BinSeid,  wrote  a  comedy,  a  iragedy, 
an  epic  poem,  wiih  pmegynaon  all  the 
piincei  of  Europe,  and,  aa  be  conreitei, 
'■  ihoughi  him>elf  the  greale.t  geniiu 


•troyed ;  nor  ii  it  from 
than  1705,  Ihai  hit  life, 
properly  to 


oenlly    d 


he  wrote  hia  Patiaitli,  which,  together 
whh  the  Terr  elegant  and  learned  pre- 
face, rccHTed  llieprpiie  of  all  the  poeti 
and  criiici  of  the  lime ;  lo  whoae  aodety 
be,  ia  Ibe  follAwing  year,  more  particu- 
larly introduced  liirueir,  by  attending 
WiQ't  Coffee-huuaF,  in  London,  where 
iNoil  of  tiiem  used  lo  a>»ml<le.     Kla 


The  piece  wai  Iranilaled  inlo  French 
and  German,  and  howerer  oierraled 
may  liate  been  Ibe  aulhor'i  eillmaiion 
of  it.  baa  nol  been  inadrqualely  praiied 
by  Johiiion,  who  obiemi  that  il  dil- 
played  Client  of  eomprebeniion,  nicely 

id,  and  knowledge  boib  of  andtnt 
d  Biodrni  learning,  nol  oUtn  attained 
the  matureil  age  and  tongeil  ei- 
rience.      The    eitay,   howeier.   wai 

a  bluer  and  elaborate  pamphlet,  by 
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at  the  tame  time  bat  truth,  candonr, 
friendship,  good-nature,  humanity,  and 
magnanimity.**  In  this  year,  he  also 
wrote  his  Messiah,  first  published  in 
The  Spectator,  and  his  verses  on  The 
Unfortunate  Lady,  who,  we  are  told  by 
Ruff  head,  having  been  removed  by  her 
guardian  into  a  foreign  country  to  avoid 
the  addresses  of  Pope,  put  an  end  to 
her  life  by  stabbing  herself  with  a 
sword. 

His  next  production  was  The  Rape 
of  tbe  Lock,  which  is  considered  the 
most  airy,  the  most  ingenious,  and  the 
moit  dehghtful  of  all  his  conuMMiiions. 
The  origin  of  it  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition  here ;  but  it  is  doubtful, 
as  generally  asserted,  whether  it  had 
the  effect  of  reconciling  the  parties 
whose  conduct  gave  rise  to  the  subjecL 
On  its  first  appearance,  Addison  called 
it  a  delicious  little  thing,  and  urged 
Pope  not  to  alter  it :  he  was,  however, 
too  confident  of  improving  it  to  follow 
this  advice,  and  considerably  altered, 
and  added  to,  the  poem.  "  His  at- 
tempt," says  Johnson,  "  was  justified 
by  Its  success:  The  Rape  of  the  Lock 
stands  forward  in  the  classes  of  lite- 
rature as  the  most  exquisite  example  of 
ludicrous  poetry."  In  1712,  he  pub- 
lished The  Temple  of  Faroe,  and,  about 
the  same  period,  his  Eloise  to  Abelard ; 
to  the  composition  of  which  he  was  led, 
according  to  Savage,  by  the  perusal  of 
Prior's  Nut-brown  Maid.  In  1713,  ap- 
peared his  Windsor  Forest.  Uie  con- 
clusion of  which  is  said  to  have  given 
pain  to  Addison,  both  as  a  poet  and  poli- 
tician :  but  this  is  doubted  by  Johnson, 
who,  in  proof  of  the  apparent  friendship 
that  continued  to  exist  between  the  two 
poets,  refers  to  the  prologue  of  Cato, 
written  by  Pope,  and  al»o  to  a  defence 
of  that  tragedy  a^inst  the  attacks  of 
Dennis.  About  this  time,  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  is  said  to  have  studied 
painting,  under  Jervii,  and  to  have 
made  prepress  enough  to  take  the  por- 
traits of  several  of  his  friends. 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the 
completion  of  his  Iliad,  which  he 
offered  to  subscribers  in  six  quarto 
volumes,  for  six  guineas.  The  sub- 
scription ioon  rose  to  an  amount  that, 
while  it  gratified,  at  the  same  time 
alarmed  mm,  when  he  thought  of  the 
extent  of  his  undertaking ;  which,  he 
•ays,  disturbed  hun  in  bis  dreams  at 


mmm 


night,  and  made  him  wish  that 

body  would  hang  him.    It  was  also 

given  out,  by  some  of  his  enemies,  that 
e  was  deficient  in  Greek ;  and  Ad- 
dison, who  does  certainly,  in  this  iii-> 
sunce,  seem  to  have  been  jealous  of  the 
fiune  of  Pope,  hinted  to  the  Whigs,  with 
a  view  to  impede  the  subscriptiun,  that 
he  was  too  much  of  a  Tory ;  whilst  thia 
suspected  him  to  be  of  the  other  party, 
in  consequence  of  his  contributions  to 
Steele's  Guardian.  His  genius,  how- 
ever, carried  him  abjve  all  difficulties; 
and,  at  the  rate  of  about  fii^y  lines  per 
day,  he  soon  completed  tiie  whole  of 
the  volumes,  though  his  repeaued  al- 
terations delayed  the  appearance  of  the 
sixth  until  1720.  The  clear  profit  which 
he  gained  by  this  work  amounted  to 
i£5,324  4«. ;  a  sum  that  relieved  him 
from  his  present  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  enabled  him  to  secure  himself 
against  future  ones,  by  the  purchase  of 
considerable  annuities. 

The  Iliad,  which  is  described  by  the 
author's  biographer  already  mentioned, 
as  not  only  one  of  the  noblest  versions 
of  English  poetry  ever  setn .  by  ilie 
world,  but,  as  one  of  the  greatest  events 
in  the  annals  of  learning,  was  a  source 
of  much  annoyance  to  Pope,  both  during 
its  progress  and  after  its  completion. 
Whilst  It  failed  to  gain  him  a  patron,  it 
also  lost  him  a  friend ;  the  coldness  of 
Addi:»on  he  returned  with  indignation, 
and  the  overtures  of  Lord  Halifax 
with  indifference  and  contempt.  He 
had  taken  umbrage  at  the  conduct  of 
the  former,  in  endeavouring  to  create 
a  rivalry  between  his  translation  of 
Homer  and  Tickell's;  tlie  appearance 
of  which,  at  the  same  time  with  his 
own,  he  had  good  reasons  for  attributing 
to  the  instrumentality  of  Addison.  A 
reconciliation  between  them  was  after- 
tvards  attempted  to  be  brought  about, 
by  Steele;  but  the  interview  only  in- 
creased their  mutual  dislike,  which' con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Another 
rea«on  as:»igned  for  Pope's  quarrel  with 
Addison,  isj  that  he  had  given  one 
Gildon  ten  guineas  to  abuse  the  former 
in  a  letter,  which  was  published  re- 
specting Wycherley.  *'0n  hearing  of 
which,"  says  Pope,  "  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Addison,  to  let  him  know  that  I 
was  not  unacquainted  with  this  be- 
haviour of  his ;  that  if  I  were  to  speak 
severely  of  him  in  return  for  it,  it  should 


not  be  In  luch  »  iinj  ■•■*;  thu  I 
■honid  lUlMi  (til  hiiD  biDutir  hirl^  of 
hii  laDlM.  and  milow  hb  guod  quilitit*  i 
and  thu  il  thould  bt  •oiMiblnK  in  Ih* 

fltit  iketch  of  whM  hu 


LFTiipI  for  Lord  HRlifai  arote  from  Ihil 
ngbtcman'i  Mij  In  the  batowal  of  hii 
puroni^,  unlli  he  had  trcurfd  uma 

at  oiherwlte,  wliich  thi  potl  oat  not 
net  uixbul  to  render.    ■'  Thtr,  pro- 

fiidoiu  of  each  oilier:  Pope  would  nM 


:  collecled   hia  fon 


r iking  at  tht 
loat  ■  tlighl  II 
South  Se*U«k.     In  1711 


If  i^!i7  11..,  1 
:h   hit  Ti 


of  Shikkpeite, 

tnorl    were     detected    and    eipoied, 
■  ■      •■  llie  ln»1ence  of  vi««ry,  bj- 
.  called,    Shll[>- 


Theobald, 

peart  tteiiorca.     rrom  inii  umt,  uyi 

edllcrra,  colluora,  and  Terbal  criiia; 
and  huped  to  pcnuade  the  world  Ihat 
he  miscarried  in  Ihii  giidccMking  only 

thority  lelU  u>  ihai,  in  1T!3,  he  ap- 
pearfd  M  ■  wilntx  on  ihe  trial  of 
BUbop  AtlerbarT,  and  ifaat.  In  the  few 
wordi  he  had  lo  uller,  be  made  teoeral 
blunder!.  In  171S,  appealed  hli  mm. 
talkin  of  (he  Udyiwy,  ID  ohich  he  wu 
Uilated  by  BrooniF  and  Kenlon;  the 
Ibrmer  of  whom  be  b  ivd  to  have 
treated  with  Hreal  illibermlity.  About 
the  year  179B,  he  hid  the  mbfotiuni 
to  b«  otortamed 
puling  •  bridge 

and  loat  the  uae  of  two  uf  liii  fingtra 
IhMn  Ihe  breaking   of  the    wladain. 


obiUt 
ftiend'a  coach,  bj 


Upon  Ibii  occuion  he  rceeiTed  a  le[tet 
of  coiuolalion  from  Vultaire,  «  bom  h« 
had  preTiouily  enierlained  al  hii  Mbit, 
where  he  it  wd  lo  huire  lallied  with  M 


1717,    he  Joined  wlih  Swift  in 
llaniri,  wherein  wu  JnKiied  hli 


geneisl   attack  ag 
tinguithed  by  th< 


iriii  III  the  iiiferioi 
le,  whom  lie  du- 
■ppelliiiuti  of  Till 


king  ar 

Il  fa  •■ 


reputation  of  all  Ihoai 


o  itt.1t  blailed  the 


ittoucbt^ 

author,  (hat  (hey  held  •rtrU'f  clubi  to 

and  brought  hia  image  in  day  lor  Lbc 
purpo»e  of  exemting  him  in  effigy.  In 
1731,  he  publiihed  a  poem  on  1'vle, 
by  which  he  Incurred  llie  udium  of  all 
pattin,  in  coiiuitiunce  of  ridicuUng, 
under  the  name  of  Tiinon.  hia  former 
friend  and  patron,  the  Di 


ler,  aa  full  of  hypocrby  aa  hii  vervea 
were  of  ingratitude,  tn  1733,  he  pub- 
llilied,  anunymouily,  Ihe  flni,  and  in 
1735,  under  hli  own  name,  ilie  fourth 
pan  of  hia  Kaiay  on  Man  \  (he  idea  of 
which  be  acknawledget  id  ha.e  re- 
celled  from  Itolingbrokr.  who  i:.  uid  to 

in  il  prUiciplei  of  which  he  did  ]iol  par- 

prupagaling  opinioni  rouinry  to  bla 
own.  Pope  certainly  appear,  lo  more 
adirajiiagc  ai  a  poet  ihan  a  theoUwiil 


inferencea  an! 
TcUdon.  Vt'arburton,  huwcTer,  do- 
fended  Iht  eaaay,  in  a  muineT  ihM 
mi  •fterwudi  aecnnd  hhn  (bo  gnlk 
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tilde  and  rriendship  of  Pope,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  acknowledging  that 
he  had  not  explained  Wu  own  meaning 
properly,  and  of  disclaiming  anv  in- 
tention to  propagate  the  prmcipie«  of 
Bulingbroke. 

His  next  poems,  in  succession,  were, 
An  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst,  TheCha- 
nicters  of  Men  and  uf  Women,  several 
in:itations  of  Horace,  Dr.  Donne's 
Satire;),  and  An  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not.  In  1737,  he  published,  by 
subscription,  a  quarto  volume  of  his 
Correspondence ;  for  the  previous  pub- 
lication of  which,  bv  Curll,  whom  he 
had  prosecuted  in  dbe  house  of  lords, 
he  accounts,  in  his  preface,  by  saying 
that  his  letters  had  been  stolen  from  a 
friend's  library,  and  thence  sent  pri- 
vately to  the  press.  There  is,  how- 
ever, good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  printed  with  his  own  connivance, 
in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
subsequently  publishing  tuem  himself^ 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
vanity.  In  1738,  at  which  time  he  waa 
visited  by  the  Prince  of  Wain,  and  waa 
of  the  opposition  party,  he  published 
two  Satirical  Dialogues,  in  which  he 
attacked  several  statesmen,  but  with  a 
view  rather  of  displaying  hb  powers  as 
a  satirist  than  his  sentiments  as  a  pa- 
triot His  share  in  The  Memoirs  of 
Scriblerus  has  been  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  Arbuthnot :  they  were  fol- 
lowed, in  1742,  by  a  fourth  book  of  The 
Dunciad,  which  brought  on  a  paper 
war  between  himself  and  Gibber ;  liis 
attacks  against  whom  he  repeated,  in 
a  new  edition  of  that  work,  in  a  strain 
of  virulence  that  contributed  more  to 
the  amusement  of  his  readers  than  to 
his  own  reputation.  From  this  time 
his  vital  powers  gradually  declined ;  he 
gave  over  original  composition,  and 
passed  his  time  in  the  correction  and 
revisal  of  his  former  works,  and  in 
social  intercourse  with  his  intimate 
friends,  the  chief  of  whom  appear  to 
have  been  Warburton  and  Loro  Boling- 
broke.  An  asthma,  with  which  he  had 
been  for  some  years  affected,  now  ter- 
minating in  a  drops;^,  his  end  vbibly 
approached ;  he  met  it  with  resignation 
and  calmness ;  and,  after  having  taken 
the  sacrament,  and  exclaimed,  a  short 
time  previously  to  death^  "  there  is 
nothing  meritorious  but  friendship  and 
virtue  r  he  expired,  on  the  30th  of 


May,  1744,  so  placidly,  that  the  at- 
tendants did  not  ascertain  the  exact 
time  of  his  dissolution.  He  was  in- 
terred at  Twickenham,  where  a  monu^ 
inent  was  erected  to  him  by  Warburton, 
to  whom  he  left  half  his*  library,  and 
the  copyright  of  such  of  his  works 
already  printed  as  were  not  otherwise 
disposed  of. 

The  character  of  Pope  has  been  dif- 
ferently estimated  by  his  biographers, 
Warburton,  Bowles,  Warton,  and  John- 
son. The  last  seems  to  have  treated 
it  in  the  most  impartial  manner;  but 
his  view  of  it  is  too  diffuse  and  in- 
congruous to  be  altogether  satis&c- 
tory.  Upon  the  whole.  Pope  seems  to 
have  been  more  de:>erving  of  praise 
than  he  is  represented:  he  has 'been 
considered  too  exclusively  in  his  lite- 
rary character  to  have  had  justice  done 
to  him  as  a  man.  His  reputation  even 
as  a  poet,  in  the  complete  sense  of  the 
word,  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  with 
many ;  but  it  is  idle  to  denv  htm  a  tide 
to  which  none  have  so  xealously,  if  so  • 
successfully,  jwpired.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that,  upon  the  ground-work  of  > 
others,  he  has  raised  some  of  his  most 
beautiful  superstructures ;  but  from 
whatever  sources  he  may  have  drawn 
hu  ideas,  he  has  transferred  them  im- 
mortally to  his  own  verse,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  there  enshrined 
them.  His  Iliad  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  supersede  all  other  translations ; 
whilst  the  exquisite  machinery  of  the 
svlphs  in  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and 
the  vigorous  animation  and  pathetic 
tenderness  pervading  his  Verses  on  the 
Unfortunate  Lady,  evince  an  original 
genius  which  may  successfully  challenge 
competition.  His  avowed  model  was 
Dryden;  between  whom  and  himself, 
Johnson,  in  drawing  an  elaborate  com- 
parison, says,  that  where  the  one  de- 
lights the  other  asConishes ;  that  Dryden 
is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid,— rope 
always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle. 
His  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the 
former  wrote  the  brighter  paragraphs, 
the  latter  the  better  poems.  '*  rope," 
he  observes,  **had  perhaps  the  judg- 
ment of  Drvden ;  but  Dryden  cer- 
tainly wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope." 
His  Ode  to  St.  Cecelia's  Day,  the  same 
authority  thinks  inferior  to  Drvden'p, 
but  his  Epistie  of  Eloise  to  Abefard  ho 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  happy  pro  • 


luOioni  01  humwi  wit.     For  KdiictiTe 
!li>^ii«nce  and   iplendaiir  of  imigery, 


elegsnn  of  hit  pen,  but  an  loo  full  of 
ihii  iSeculion  and  mnbiiiaii,  with 
-hich  ha  himKir  canl«M<  hii  tuljr 
Icttcn  to  baic  b«n  riiiued. 

Vaniij  and  affectatiiin  wara  prindul 
Itaditci  In  tba  character  oT  Pope  |  Ilka 
Byron,  he  pretended  a  hUred  Mf  the 

liiled  In  pleaiing  IhoK  who  lived  In  ll ; 
ind  hii  egatiim  ii  luffidenllT  manirnl 
ID  the  cuntempt  with  which  he  treated 


love,   or   praiied  thote  whom  he  did 
ward.  Lird  ll^neY  ™d  Lady  WuHley 


pemal  and  ni 


-loudod  cflulffence  of  ge- 
Deni  oencToiFnce.  Tbou^  biifortune 
■nt  (ar  from  iplendid,  he  uaiited 
Dodilej  with  iCIOO  lo  open  a  ihop,  and 
of  ilie  aubuTiption  of  £10  a-riar  ihit 
he  raited  for  Savage,  £H}  were  paid  by 


able,  and  uv,  "  Gentlemen,  I  Invc 
to  yonr  "W."  He,  however. 
Id  Hneliinei  give  a  iplendid  dinner 


'JTdi 


:  tiiffht,  Id  tupply  him  with  paper 
e  iligiild  Iwe  a  ihoughL     He  dk 


minliind.  particularly  with  regard  lo 
Uido,  which  made  Lady  Kaiingbrota 
uy  thai  "  he  played  the  poUticiaa  abmil 
cabbagei  and  tumipi."  In  hii  pertoo, 
be  wai  u  much  beneath  ilie  middle 
•Utore,  tliat,  lo  bring  him  to  a  level 
wlih  common  ublei,  it  wi 


npon  (he  whole,  prepoaAeaing,  and  bta 
ej-ei  were  ■iiinisted  and  eipreniv*. 
Miiphyiical  debility  continued  Ihrouvh- 
out  liii  life;  to  conceal  the  tenuity  of 
hie  legi,  he  wore  three  pain  of  itm-k- 
in|[»;  and  being  unable  to  dreu  or 
undreu  himtelf.  could  nFliher  retire  lo 
reil,  nor  Hir,  Kitliant  auiiltiicr. 

Ab  imponani  feature  In  hit  nriiale 
hiitoty,   11  hii  intimacy  with   Uatiha 


eompanion  through  life.  She  poueued 
great  InBuencc  over  him.  and  though 
•he  treated  him  with  great  ntgiert  for 
■ome  time  pieviout  to  hii  death,  he  left 
her  the  gtealei  part  of  hit  property. 
With  ihii  temporary  ricepiion,  thoae 
10  whom  Pope  nai  allached,  remained 

Bolingbroke.  who  wept  over  hnn  In 
hi)  lait  Ulneu,  aaid,  "  I  never  knew  in 
my  life  a  man  that  had  lo  tender  k 
heart  br  hii  particular  frlendl,  M, 
more  general  fnendihip  for  mankind." 
Having  dUcovered,  however,  afker  the 
death  of  Pope,    whom   he  bad  com- 

«HoSii^Pi 


erted  hit  utmoat  efieru  lo  blaii  lb* 
memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he  bad 
•o  lately  (bed  lean  of  a&elion  asd 
r^reL  For  Ihu  artifice,  of  which  iba 
motive  li    not    apparent,    "--'- 
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attempted  to  ap<4ogue;  but  in  to  an- 
satlsiaciory  a  manner,  that  it  produced 
an  answer,  by  Mallet,  in  A  Letter  to 
the  iQo«t  Impudent  Man  living. 

We  conclude  our  memoir  of  this  para- 
doxical character,  with  the  following 
anecdotes  respecting  him : — Lord  Hali- 
fax liaving  expressed  himself  dissatisfied 
with  several  passages  in  Pope*s  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  the  latter  observed  to 
Garth,  that,  as  he  could  not  see  where 
any  alteration  could  be  made  for  the 
better,  his  lordsl)ip*8  observation  had 
laid  him  under  some  difficulty.  **  All 
that  you  need  do,"  said  Garth,  laughinff, 
^  is  to  leave  them  Just  as  they  are ;  call 
=  on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three  months 
hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  observa- 
tions on  those  passages,  and  then  read 
tliem  to  him  as  altered."  Pope  fol- 
lowed his  advice,  waited  on  Lora  Hali- 
fax some  time  after,  said  he  hoped  his 
lordship  would  find  his  objections  to 
those  passages  removed,  read  them  to 
him  exactly  as  they  were  at  first,  and 
his  lordship  was  extremely  pleased  with 
them,  and  cried  out,  **  Ay,  now  they  are 
periectW  right ;  nothing  can  be  better." 
—On  Popes  receiving,  at  his  house, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  most 
dutiful  expressions  of  attachment,  the 
former  remarked,  **  How  shall  we  re- 


concile your  love  to  a  prince,  with  your 
professed  indisposition  to  kings,  since 
princes  will  be  kings  in  time  ?'*  "  Sir," 
replied  the  poet,  "  1  consider  royalty 
under  that  noble  and  authorized  type 
of  the  lion;  while  he  is  young,  and 
before  his  nails  are  grown,  he  may  be 
approached  and  caressed  with  safety 
and  pleasure." — During  his  last  illness, 
a  squabble  happening  between  his 
two  physicians.  Dr.  Burton  and  Dr. 
Thompson,  who  mutually  cliarged  each 
other  with  hastening  the  death  of  their 
patient  by  improper  prescriptions.  Pope 
silenced  them  by  saymg,  "  Gentlemen, 
I  only  learn  by  your  discourse  that  I 
am  in  a  dangerous  wav ;  therefore  ail 
I  now  ask  is,  tliat  the  following  epigram 
may  be  added,  after  my  death,  to  the 
next  edition  of  The  Dundad,  by  way 
of  postscript,—- 


Daaon  rrjoMt,  forfivc  all  c«a«vm  pHt, 
The  gmtMC dnuM  hm  kiW4  |««r  To*  M  ImS. 

Pope,  though  some  have  attributed 
them  to  Young,  is  also  said  to  have 
composed,  on  being  asked  for  an  ex- 
tempore couplet,  by  Lord  Chesterfield, 
the  following  lines,  with  the  pencil  of 
that  nobleman : — 

Acopt  t  mirmrle,  {nateail  of  wit 

See  i«w  dHil  liow  witk  butahvp***  pcacil  mnt. 


JOHN  GAY. 


John  OflY,  descended  from  an  an- 
cient but  reduced  family,  was  bom  at  or 
near  Barnstaple,  in  Devdnshire,  in  16S8. 
After  having  received  his  education  at 
the  free-school  of  that  city,  he  was  ap- 

Crenticed  to  a  silk-mercer  in  London ; 
ut  his  aversion  to  trade  soon  led  to  the 
cancelling  of  his  indentures,  when  he 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  literary  pur- 
suits. H  is  first  performance  was  a  p^em 
called  Riural  Sports,  which  appeared  in 
1711,  dedicatea  to  Pope,  who,  admiring 
bis  talents,  and  pleased  with  his  man- 
ners, about  this  time  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  him,  which  remained  unin- 
terrupted throughout  their  Uvea.  The 
indolence  and  improvidence  of  Gay 
being  likely  to  involve  him  in  pecuniary 
erobarraasments,  he,  ia  1718,  accepted 
the  dtuatioD  of  secretary  to  the  DudieM 


of  Monmouth,  under  whose  roof  he  finmd 
full  leisure  to  pay  his  court  to  the  muses. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  a  mock- 
heroic  poem,  called  Trivia,  or  the  Art 
of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London ;  and 
in  1714,  his  comedy  of  llie  Wife  of  Bath 
met  with  failure  at  the  theatre  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields;  as  it  did  also  upon  a 
subsequent  representation  in  1729.  In 
the  former  year  he  ably  burlesqiied 
Ambrose  Phillips'  System  of  Pastoral,  in 
a  poem  called  The  Shepherd's  Week, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Bolingbroke ; 
by  whose  influence  with  the  Tory  party 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  appomted 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  his 
embassy  to  tlie  court  of  Hanover. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  however, 
soon  brought  him  back  to  England  with 
douded  hopes,  which  were  revived  by 


lOBK    BAY. 


*  RiMt  alTtciianatr  cphile  from  Pope. 
"WhelhcrrcIUIncdilriumphintWMg 
..t  d«po.i(Iine  Tory,"  h>  wr.lei  to  Gay 

Hclc'ine  lo  me."  He  conrliidei  wilh 
■dTiiirw  him  to  gfl  into  coun  fiToiir  by 
■ildrmltig  tomeihing  lo  ihc  king,  the 
k>ri.i«.  or  the  Prinreu  of  WiIh;  the 
lut  of  vhotn,  Ihe  lubJKI  of  ourmeniorr 
tccurdingly  look  ait  to  rampUmmC  in 
tuaie  •er«i  on  (he  owtrion  of  het 
.rri..ItnEngl.nd.  lo  1715,  l.ebroughl 
upon  the  lUgt  hii  ingi-conilaJ  Um  of 
Whit  d-ye  Call  II,  «blcb  wu  receiied 
with  great  ippbuie;  though  at  Rrtt, 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  laiire,  it  had 


tht  ll 


H<  I 


a  had  a 


Id  laugh  te 


^~V  iiimr  called  The  Tbne  Houn 
afer  Marriage,  which  complelely  fdled. 
Thit,  added  lo  hil  diaappoinloient  at 
ttceiiing  no  aubitantial  &>uun  Trom  an^ 
or  the  penoni  of  diilinction  who  il  thit 
time  paid  liim  much  altcnlian,  preyed 

uTdireli  h'ia"me'ulndi'oly'!  u"  Pulleney 
took  bin  with  him  to  France,  In  ITlTi 
and  in  the  following  year  he  paiaed 
wme  ironlhi  it  LardHatrouii'i  aui  in 

hepubiiahed  hit  poenu  b* 
which  produced  hlini:i,l>IIO 


cordlni  lo  the  advice  of  all  hit  fHendt. 
ThliduappoinlmenlioKTiouily  (Acted 
hli  health,  ihit  he  wa>  remoied  to 
Hampuead  in  a  dangeroui  lUIe,  from 
which  he  did  not  leoover  until  the  cloae 
oflTH.  In  lTlt,oniheccmp1eUonor 
hil  tragcdT  oT  TheCaMlvet,  he  had  tbc 
honour  of  reading  it  in  tnanUKTlpi  to 
the  Princeai  of  Walea.     "  When  the 

the  prineeu  and  her  ladiei  all  In  ei- 
pectallon  {  ind  kdvanapg  with  nire- 
renea  loo  great  for  any  other  attention, 
■lombled  at  a  itool,  and.  Wling  forwarda, 
threw  down  a  weighty  Japan  •citm. 
TlKprinceaiitaned.iheladietacreaiBed, 
and  poe>  Oay,  after  all  the  dUtuttatic^ 
wai  ((ill  10  nad  hia  pUy."  The  tragedy 


iragedbyMTIowTJ _ 

rac,  for  the  nae  of  lb*  yoang  Dokaof 


to  write  ■  act  orPablea 


moal  celebrated  of  hil  perfurmancea,!! 
PDbliihed  them  in  1726,  with  a  luitat 
dedication  to  the  voUng  prince.     T 


Frincen  Loui>a. 

iiich  he  rejectEd  in 

and  di(d>i 

.     Hi.  feelfng.  upon 

thi>  on 

tidti  eipmied  in  a 

letter 

me  time   afteiwardi. 

he«.y.. 

Why  did  I  not  take 

your  a 

vice,  befo 

«  my  writing  Fahlea 

for  the 

like,  not  to 

write  them:  or  nther 

them  fur 

Bome  young  noble- 

It  il  my  very  hard  fate,— I  mnit 

S^ 

hing,  write 

for  them  or  againat 

.  .pirit  of 

nortifitaiion  he  corn- 

po«d- 

he  Ueggan'dprra,  which,  alUr 

hxlng 

been   reluaed   •(   Dniry  Lant, 

w.ibr 

light  out  a 

Lincoln 't  Inn  Fidda 

Thciln 

being  1 

,  ?n  No.en 
e  name  of 

bcr,  1727  i  and  Rich 
the  manager,  It  waa 

•aid  II 

11  had  tiie  effect  of 

Gay  rie* 

and   Rich  cm.     It 

n  played  a 

o«rE.igUndiat>d, 

during 

a  run   of 

iity-three  nightl  in 

intoaatiteofeieitement.  Houieicreeni 
and  ladiei  fani  were  fliled  with  ila  fa- 
Tourile  aongi ;  and,  beaid«  tailing  Miia 
Penlon,  the  actreu  who  played  Folly, 
prrvioutly  obicurt  and  unnoticed,  io  the 
nnk  of  a  ducheia,  ii  cauied  the  Italian 
Opcim  to  be  utterly  duettrd  during  th« 
•eaion  of Itt  performance.  Thii  unparal- 
leled iDcceiilndueed  the  author  to  follow 
up  the  plan  of  The  Beggsn'  Open,  hi  a 
aecond  part,  called  Polly  ;  but  the  former 
pietebadtooHindcdtliepart^in  power, 
that  thii  the  lord  ehamberlam  refuied 

echoed  by  the  greaier  part  of  the  town. 


thrice  [he  lum  he  bad  gained  by  iii  pre- 
deceiiot.  But  neither  (hit  luccew,  nor 
the  kindneii  of  bit  (Henda,  had  (he  effect 
of  rellenng  hii  melancholy,  which  being 
inci*atcd  V  an  Ktick  of  (he  tnllck,  at 
lernnh  reduced  him  lo  a  lUte  from 
which  h*,  u  well  ai  hii  phyiician.  Dr. 
ArbBlhttoi,  itemi  to  ha>e  contidercd 
hlmaelf  iiracowrmble.  *'  1  begin,"  ba 
iijt.  In  a  ktttr  written  abimt  a  uonth 
bdon  Ui  6tttm,  "  to  look  npon  my- 
HtrMtoaalmdy  dead,  and  ic^nnj 


**  If  anybody,"  he  adda,  **  should  ask 
how  1  'could  communicate  this  after 
death,  let  it  be  known,  it  is  not  meant 
so,  but  my  present  sentiments  in  life." 
He  continue  to  reside  with  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Queensberry  till  his  last 
moments,  and  expired  at  their  house  in 
Burlinirton  Gardens,  London,  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1732.  He  was  buried 
near  Chaucer's  tomb,  in  Wetttminster 
Abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  with  the  well  known 
ephaph  by  Pope,  commencing^— 
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dear  Mr.  Pope,  whom  I  lore  as  my  own 
soul,  if  you  sunriTe  me,  as  you  certainly 
will,  if  a  stone  should  mark  the  place  m" 
my  grave,  see  these  words  put  upon  it: — 

lire  it  ■  Jaat,  mni  all  thiiisB  cImw  k  i 
I  tbmight  M  oace,  bat  now  1  Iumnt  it. 


OTmbi 
ta  wit,  a 


faatk,  af  aflMtimH  aiU  i 
Mt  tiaplicitjr,  a  cklM. 


The  character  of  Gay  is  not  strongly 
marked ;  he  appears  to  have  been  an 
indolent  and  amiable  man,  with  more 
abilities  than  ambition ;  the  disappoint- 
ment of  which,  however,  he  had  neither 
the  foresight  to  avoid  nor  the  fortitude 
to  sustain.  At  the  instigation  of  Pope 
and  others,  he  sought  the  smiles  of  power 
with  an  assiduity  and  patience  destruc- 
tive equally  of  his  happiness  and  his 
independence.  <*  Oh  that  I  had  never 
known  what  a  court  was  1"  he  exdaims, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Pope.  **  What  a 
barren  soil  have  I  been  striving  to  pro- 
duce something  out  of!"  His  indolence 
is  well  described  by  Swift,  who  always 
wrote  to  him  with  sincerity,  and  for 
whom  Gay  is  said  to  have  had  an  awful 
regard,  as  if  he  had  been  his  fiuher  and 
preceptor.  **  You  pretend,"  says  the 
dean,  in  oneof  his  epistles  to  the  subject 
of  our  memoir,  **  to  preach  up  riding  and 
walking;  yet,  from  my  knowledge  of 


▼ou  after  twenty  years,  you  alwavs 
Joined  a  violent  desire  of  perpetually 
shifting  places  and  company,  with  a 
rooted  lasmess,  and  an  utter  impadence 
of  fatigue.  A  coach  and  six  horses  is 
the  utmost  exercise  you  can  bear,  and 
thb  only  when  you  can  fill  it  with  such 
company  as  is  best  suited  to  yoiur  taste." 
In  addition  to  the  works  before-men- 
tioned, he  had  finished,  a  short  time 
before  his  decease,  his  sonata  of  Acis 
and  Galatea,  and  his  opera  of  Achilles ; 
and,  about  twenty  years  afterwards, came 
out  a  comedy,  called  The  Distressed  Wife, 
and  a  humorous  piece,  entitled  The 
Rehearsal  at  Grantham,  of  which  he 
was  said  to  be  the  author.  His  ballads 
of  BUck-eyed  Susan,  and  'Twas  when 
the  Seas  were  Roaring,  are  among  the 
most  pleasing  instances  of  his  poetry ; 
but  his  fame  principally  rests  on  bis 
Fables  and  Beggars  Opera,  whidi  will 
never  cease  to  be  adnured.  The  mo- 
rality of  the  latter  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  controversy;  and,  in  1773,  Sir 
John  Fielding  is  said  to  have  written  to 
Garrick,  remonstrating  with  him  on  the 
impropriety  of  acting  The  Beggars' 
Opera ;  as  it  was  never  represented  on 
the  stage  without  creating  an  additional 
number  of  thieves.  Herring,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  preached  a  sermon 
against  it;  whilst  in  the  opinion  of 
Dean  Swifts  **  it  hath,  by  a  turn  of 
humour  entirely  new,  placed  vices  of  all 
kinds  in  the  strongest  and  most  odious 
light,  and  thereby  done  en^inent  service 
both  to  religion  and  morality."  It  is, 
however,  probable,  that  whilst  it  exposes 
and  satirises  numy  fdlies,  it  has  neither 
promoted  virtue  nor  increased  vice,  but 
maintains  its  reputation  on  account  of 
its  being  the  first  and  best  ballad  opera 
product  on  the  English  stage,  and 
because  the  most  beautiful  of  our  dd 
melodies  are  enshrined  in  it. 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 


This  eminent  novelist,  the  ton  of  a 
io  ner,  who  had  carried  on  business  in 
I^ondon,  was  bom  in  Derbyshire,  in 
the  year  1689;  but  the  exact  place  of 
his  birth,  says  Mrs.  Barbauld,  he,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  always  avoided 


mentioning.  He  was  at  first  intended 
for  the  church,  in  consequence  of  his 
sedate  and  serious  disposition,  but 
his  father  not  possewing  suiBdent 
means  to  send  him  to  the  university, 
he  was  ultimately  destined  to  trade,  and 


obulncd  ani  eduaiitan  beyond 
f  >  cgmmon  (chiwL  l[  uppnn, 
hit  awn  iiiiFRient.  thm  he  «u 
■  grneni  liiautlle  with  feniald, 


In  1706,  hcwupu 


to  gratify  hii  ihini  for  rMSing.  He, 
howeier.  found  ihit  not  »o  »>y  ;  for  hii 
IBKtir.  lie  i.y«,  being  DP*  whogniilged 

bit  profil,  he  HU  obliged  to  iliil  fiom 
tbe  Dduii  ■Uotled  to  ml  and  lecrei- 


asionl,  ihu  he  Blivayi  purchaied  bi» 
time,  M  diligent  in  hii  proper  builneo. 


ia«ed  to  Siliibory  Cam 


biuinna ;  be  not  only  f 
for  the  booltKllen.  in 
themindexri,  preHcn, 
(hen),  honeil  dedicatlar 


>r  the  Home  of  Cd 


Mr.  Speikcr 
>nfliien«  ht . 


from  two  booltx 


indTbe 
amonfc  of 
I  •oiumet. 


iipDtL  vaxiout  tuppoied 


for  thoM  wfao  bad  nol  the  ultnl  of  in- 
djtipg  for  thcnuelvei.  "He  began," 
•ayi  Kn.  Barbaaldi  "  but  letter  pro- 
ducing lelier,  it  gien  into  a  ilory,  and 
■ai  giTen  to  the  public  under  tbe  title 
of  The  Hiilory  or  Pamela."     Such  naa 

of' nnnt^n,  that  ^e  two  t'd'ui^"™ 
which  the  work  ai  fini  condited,  and 
beyond  which  it  ibould  not  have  been 
pTolanged,  were  complfled,in]iditoitier 
engigeinenit,  within  two  moDtbi.  The 
reoplion  it  met  with  fnim  the  pnblie 
WM  unpaialleled !  it  ita>  ncomnended 
hmn  ine  pulpll  by  mote  than  on* 
emineni  diTiae ;  Pope  declared  it  would 
do  more  good  than  ■neny  Tolumri  of 

cuirrd  in  finding  it  ■  norliof  moral 

(he  cauae  of  virtue,  religion,  and  mo- 
rality. The  two  iddiuonal  vulumei 
were  written  In  consequence  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  ■  ipuriouj  continuaiion  of 
the  alory,  called  Pamela  in  High  UCt; 
and  are,  u  Un.  BarlMuld  Judly  ob- 
Mna,  luperfluoua  and  dull,  and  fliied 


ttanilated  inlo  Diiich.  ( 
French,  and  procnred  for : 
tion,  both  al  home  and  a 
no  nateliw  perliapi  taai  < 
lioce  enjoyrd,     Thp  fern 

'"dbenowdt 


oljeci 


.  p«recl  n 


the  world  _ 

Accordingly,  i 
HliloryotSirl 
far  hit  attempti  lucceeded  will  be  no- 
ticed aAer  thr  lenuinliig  occurrence!  of 
hii  life  hate  been  related.  Ii  ibould, 
howoer.  bete  be  iiaied,  that,  while  ilie 
wark  waa  priDiing,  ihe  author 
went  great  tciation  from  the  u 
tbe  DubUn  bookieller) 

were  under  the  pren.  They  etej 
open  locka  to  get  at  Ihe  manui 
aent  otet  what  waa  prepared  fc 


triWd  bit 


ill  of  whom  concurred  li __,  _. 

Dbbery,  came  out  with  a  dieip  edition 
•r  leicral  of  tbe  TolmnM  betbn  lb« 
iDlhor't  EngUahone. 
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Ih  1754,  Richardson,  who  was  amass- 
ing a  handsome  fortune,  from  his  works 
and  his  business,  was  made  master  of 
the  Stationers*  Company  ;  on  which 
occasion  one  of  his  friends  told  him  that 
though  he  did  not  doubt  his  going  very 
well  through  everv  other  part  of  the 
duty,  he  feared  his  habitual  abstemious- 
ness  would  allow  him  to  make  but  a 
very  poor  figure  at  the  city  feasts.  In 
1760,  he  purchased  a  moiety  of  the 
patent  of  law  printer  to  the  kmg,  and, 
about  the  same  time,. he  removed  from 
his  country  residence  at  North  End, 
Hammersmith,  to  a  house  which  he  had 
built  for  himself  at  Parson's  Green. 
Here  he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  surrounded  by  his  family,  and  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  circle  of 
visitors,  principally  females,  to  whom 
he  used  to  read  his  works  in  the  pro- 
gress of  composition.  "  In  this  mental 
seraglio,  as  it  may  be  called,"  says  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  **  he  had  great  facilities  for 
that  knowledge  of  the  female  heart 
which  he  has  so  eminently  shown  in  his 
works  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
had  a  tendency  to  feed  that  self-im- 
portance which  was  perhaps  his  reign- 
mg  foible."  A  paralytic  disorder  at 
length  terminating  in  apoplexy,  de- 
prived him  of  lite,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1761 ;  previously  to  which  he  had 
added  to  his  reputation  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Familiar  Letters,  bemg  the 
scheme  he  had  laid  aside  for  Pamela ; 
an  edition  of  iEsop's  Fables ;  and  Num- 
ber Ninety-seven  in  the  Rambler;  be- 
sides some  fugitive  pieces  in  different 
periodical  publications.  By  his  first 
wife,  Richardson  had  one  daughter  and 
five  sons ;  and  by  his  second,  a  Miss 
Leake,  one  son  and  five  daughters :  the 
former  children  all  died  young  ;  and  of 
the  latter,  he  was  survived  by  four 
daughters. 

The  character  of  Richardson  did  not 
disappoint  the  expectation  of  those  who 
looked  to  the  author  of  Clarissa  and 
Grandison  for  example  as  well  as  pre- 
cept. He  was  virtuous,  friendly,  bene- 
volent, humane,  and  hospitable ;  and  it 
is  an  amiable  picture,  observes  Dr. 
Aikin,  that  one  of  his  correspondents 
draws  of  him,  when  he  says,  "  I  think 
I  see  you  sitting  at  your  door,  like  an 
old  patriarch,  and  inviting  all  who  pass 
by  to  come  in."  Flattery,  praise,  and 
adulation,  than  which  no  man  received 


more,  threw  no  taint  upon  his  inde- 
pendence, and  the  acquaintance  of  his 
superiors  he  never  deemed  of  sufficient 
value  to  court.  In  company,  he  was 
silent  and  reserved,  and  never  alto- 
gether got  over  that  bashfulness  inci- 
dent to  a  man  of  sensibility  who  has 
risen  to  notice  beyond  wliat  his  original 
rank  in  society  could  claim. 

As  an  author,  his  fame  rests  on 
Clarissa  and  Grandison  ;  had  he  written 
Pamela  only,  he  would  have  been  re- 
membered as  a  novelist,  but  nothing 
more.  Exquisitely  as  is  the  character 
of  the  heroine  portrayed,  up  to  the 
time  she  resists  the  licentious  overtures 
of  her  master  and  admirer,  the  moment 
she  becomes  his  wife,  a  death-blow  is 
given  to  the  consistency  of  her  cha- 
racter and  the  moral  tendency  of  the 
work.  But  the  author  has  made  amends 
for  tills  fatal  error  in  Clarissa;  Love- 
lace is  not  superior  in  villiany  to  the 
husband  of  Pamela,  and  vet  the  hand 
of  Lovelace  is  disdained ;  the  one  offers 
marriage  to  his  victim  in  the  character 
of  an  unsatiated  violator,  the  other  in 
that  of  a  foiled  seducer ;  both  despicable 
enough  ii  must  be  owned  ;  and  by  such 
a  woman  as  Richardson  professed  to 
represent,  both  should  have  been  re- 
jected. Richardson  is  more  highly 
estimated  by  the  French  than  by  his  own 
countrymen  ;  and  Rousseau  has  ob- 
served of  Clarissa,  "  that  no  book  was 
ever  written  equal  loit  in  any  language." 
It  is,  indeed,  a  masterly  and  original 
production  of  genius;  and  Mrs.  Barbauld 
justly  remarks,  that  it  will  transmit  his 
name  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  first 

feniuses  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
n  this  novel,  observes  his  female  bio- 
grapher, "  it  was  reserved  for  Richard- 
son to  overcome  all  circumstances  of 
dishonour  and  disgrace,  and  to  throw  a 
splendour  ,round  the  violated  viivin 
more  radiant  than  she  possessed  in  her 
first  bloom."     Dr.  Johnson,  in   com- 

Kring  the  Lothario  of  Ruwe  with  the 
tvelace  of  Richardson,  says,  that  the 
one  was  probably  taken  from  the  other ; 
but  gives  the  °  preference,  for  moral 
effect,  to  our  autlior,  observing  that 
Lothario  retains  too  much  of  the  specta- 
tor's kindness.  "It  was  in  the  power 
of  Richardson  alone,"  he  conunues, 
**  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem  and  de- 
testation ;  to  make  virtuous  resentment 
overpower  all  the  benevolence  which 


«1t  ud  cltnncc  and  coiingi  lutunlly 
tidic;  Mid  to  loic,  EL  lui,  the  hero  in 
Ibe  Tillain."  In  ISicCliu'lctOruidiMn, 
lb«  cJuimcler  of  Clemeniini  il  tht  b«l 
drairn  ;  but  it  hu  been  oWnred  that, 
■ricr  the  rcnittl  of  Sir  Chuln,  ibc 
reader  tbould  hemr  no  more  of  her. 
"  ll  it  llie  Ault  of  RiciuRUon,"  MTt 
lira.  Hubiuid,  "  tbat  he  Dtta  knew 


Rnind 


1    Iw    i 


It  preceding  noteltt  Ktlbough 
ihcm  both  in  coi»pui,in>cii- 
eiiieruinTiient.     Indeed  the 


'citi)jim.  Sir  ChurlH  it  an  excellent 
imple  or  letf-control,  but  the  f- 
nlCH  unirormily  of  hit  utloni  find) 
ij^mpiuhy  wiili  Ibe  genenlily  of 
uikinJ   in  Khite'er  degree  it  maj 


RICHARD  Si 

Richard  SAVACB.  an  illeBitinHie 
dilld  of  the  Counten  oT  Uiecletfleid, 
bj  Earl  Riiren,  wu  bom  on  the  lOih  of 
Jinuary,  1S98.  No  iwner  had  hit 
birth  ttJteii  place,  than  hit  mother  (who. 


•crredrm  the   d? 
queittonahly  deatro] 

bigeled  catholic  it  i 


etent  day,  potieM  tbe  palieom 
d  bim.  In  Pamela,  many  ot 
enei  are  eitremely  Indelicate; 
r.  Watti,  initead  of  compliment- 
m  upon  tbli  no.el,  toid  hi 

t   ■ithout   bluihing.     ll  wl 

e  of  Pamela,  thai  Fielding  otole 


iitowniue 

he  iccDrdlnglv  removed 

htm   from  her  tight,  by   placing  bim 

■be    directed    to  educate   him  'ai  her 
o-n  off.Dring,   and  never   lo   divulge 

by  the  counleu't  mother,  Lady  Mhou, 
the,  in  conjunction  oilli  hit  E«lmalhrr, 


Albaoi,  Hber*  be  wat  called  by  ihe 
name  of  hit  nune.  Before  lie  had  led 
•ehool,  wbeie  be  dtiplayed  great  ability, 
bcloal  hit  blher,  who,  hBTing  been  fre- 
quently deceiied   in   hit  inquiriet  re- 

S^  dt''ma^d«d'k^'ll^"ant'*or"lm. 


VAGB. 

liiiim.  For  ihii  purpaae  he  1 
ipanA,OO0i  buifeftitloanoti 
Km,  en  being  in fcirnied,  by  Ihe  in 
mother,  ibal  tba  boy,  for  wham 
tended  it,  nai  dead.     The  neat 


thii,  the  ordered  him 
»d  la  ■  thoeoiaker  in 
le  hope  of  burying  bim  ii 


poatntion  vt  her  eflMi : 
her  ton,  at  he  luppoted 


ro'ikrd  atXt 
began  to  grow  ditguated 


lleir,  « 


.cealed, 

tied    the    employn 
vhieh  had  been  allotted  id  hlni, 


view  with  hit  mo 


might  be  Ir 
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Other  hand,  wa*  so  aflbcted  by  the  dia- 
covery  of  hU  surviving  parent,  that  he 
used  to  walk  in  the  evenings  for  several 
hours  before  her  door,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
her  as  she  might  come,  by  accident,  to 
the  window,  or  cross  her  apartment  with 
a  candle  in  her  liand.  Receiving,  how- 
ever, neither  attention  nor  assistance 
from  her,  he  had  recourse  to  his  pen  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  subsistence. 
His  first  production  was  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Ban^orian  Controversy,  of  which 
he  was,  m  a  short  time,  so  ashamed, 
that  he  destroyed  all  the  copies  which 
he  could  collect  He  next  wrote  two 
comedies,  borrowed  from  the  Spafiish, 
called  Woman's  a  Riddle,  and  Love  in 
a  Veil,  **  which  procured  him,"  savs 
Johnson,  "  no  other  advantage  than  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and 
Mr.  Wilks;  by  whom  he  was  pitied, 
caressed,  and  relieved."  He  unfortu- 
nately  lost  the  friendship  of  the  former, 
by  too  openly  ridiculing  some  of  Steele's 
follies ,  but  he  still  found  a  benefactor 
in  Mr.  Wilks,  who  obtained  from  his 
.  mother  iS50,  with  a  promise  of  iSl50 
more ;  wliich,  however,  was  never  per- 
formed. His  association  with  this  gen- 
tleman brought  him  frequently  to  the 
theatre,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  conversation,  and 
touched  with  his  misfortunes,  that  she 
allowed  him  a  settled  pension  of  £50 
a-year,  whicli  he  received  until  her 
death. 

In  1723,  he,  with  the  assbtance  of 
Aaron  Hill,  brought  upon  the  stage  hit 
tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  he  himself  taking  the  piin- 
cipal  character;  but  his  performance 
was  not  so  successful  as  his  play,  which 
yielded  him  a  profit  of  i£lOO.  "  During 
a  considerable  part  of  the  time/'  says 
Johnson,  **  in  which  he  was  employed 
upon  this  performance,  he  was  without 
lodging,  and  oflen  without  meat;  nor 
had  he  any  other  conveniences  for  study 
than  the  fields  or  the  street  allowed 
him ;  there  he  used  to  walk  and  form 
his  speeches,  and  afterwards  step  into  a 
shop,  beg,  for  a  few  moments,  the  use 
of  the  pen  and  ink,  and  write  down 
what  he  had  composed,  upon  paper 
which  he  Inui  picked  up  by  accident." 

SavaL:e's  next  production  was  a  vo- 
lume of  Miycellaiiies,  towards  the  pub- 
lication of  which  Mr.  Hill  procured  him 


a  subscription  of  serenty  guineaa,  by 
publishing  his  story  in  a  periodiod  pa- 
per, called  The  Plain  Dealer,  with  some 
lines,  written  by  our  author,  relative  to 
the  treatment  he  had  received  from  his 
mother.    An  ode  on  the  death  of  King 
Geoi^tbe  First  added  to  his  reputation, 
which  was  fast  increasing,,  when,  in 
November,  1727,  enterinf^  a  hou»e  of 
ill  fame  with  two  compunions,  a  broil 
ensued,  in  which  he  killed  a  Mr.  Sin- 
clair. On  his  trial  fur  murder,  a  verdict  of 
guilty  was  pronounced  against  himself 
and  Mr.  Gregory,  whilst  iiii»  other  friend, 
Mr.  Marchant,  was  fuund  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter only.    The  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  such  as  to  warrant  an  ap- 
plication for  the  king's  pardon  in  behalf 
of  the  prisoners,  which,  but  for  the  ex- 
ertions of  Lady  Hertford,  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel,  and  others,  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  withheld,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  its 
way  by  the  inhuman  mother  of  Savage, 
who  exerted  her  utmost  efforts  for  his 
destruction.     In  order  to  prejudice  the 
queen  against  him,  she  declared  that  he 
had  some  time  ago  entered  her  house  in 
the  night,  and  attempted  to  murder  her. 
The  incident  on  wnich  this  atrocious 
calumny  was  founded,  is  thus  related 
by  Johnson  :— *'  One  evening,  walking 
as  it  was   his   custom,   in    the  street 
that  his  mother  inhabited.  Savage  saw 
the  duor  of  her  house  by  accident  open ; 
he  entered  it,  and,  finding  no  person  in 
the  passage  to  hinder  him,   went  up 
stairs  to  salute  her.   She  discovered  him 
before  he  could  enter  her  chambers- 
alarmed  the  family  with  the  most  dis- 
tressful outcries,  and  when  she  had,  by 
her  screams,  gathered  them  about  her, 
ordered  them  to  drive  out  of  the  house 
that  villain,  who  had  forced  himself  in 
upon  her,  and  endeavoured  to  murder 
her.    Savage,  who  had  attempted,  with 
the  most  submissive  tenderness,  to  soften 
her  rage,  hearing  her  utter  so  detest- 
able an  accusation,  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire ;  and,  1  believe,  never  attempted 
afterwards  to  speak  to  her." 

Savage  received  the  king's  pardon  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1728,  and,  on  his  liber- 
ation from  prison,  found  the  number  of 
his  friends  increased  ;  and  a  short  me- 
moir of  his  life  being  published,  excited 
the  compassion  of  those  who  read  it  so 
powerfully  in  his  favour,  that  he  was 
enabled,  by  frequent  presents,  to  sup- 


BICHARD 

Krt  himtclf  decemljr  for  k  •hurt  lim 
:  OBI,  bowcvR,  »on  reduced  lo 

>Uie  of  iiHUgeiKz,  which  induced  bii 
lo  look  lahu  molher  for  nlief,  bul  nil 
Ikr  diS^nt  feeJingi  fram  that  he  had 
fomnnly  eatertuned  towvdi  her.  R 
gliding  her  now  only  in  Ihe  light  oT  i 
enemy  impbedbly  mllidout,  nhDin  n 
Ihing  but  hit  blood  eould  laltiry,  he 


oni,  and  I< 


HJth  li 


illon  him  s  peniian.  The  eipedii 
far  tucceeded,  thtt  Lord  T  treonne 

abandoning  hii  detign,  conienled 
ceiie  him  inio  hii  huuie,  tnd  lo 
him  (  peniion  of  £200  per  an 

"  Thii,"  .ayi  Johnwn,  "  m  Ihe  e 

put  of  Savage'i  hfe  i  hit  appearance 
Hai  iplendid,  hit  npenui  laige,  and 
bit  icquiiinunee  cxieniive.  He  wu 
courtad  by  all  who  endeavoured  to  be 
thought  men  of  geniui,  and  careued 
by  all  who  valued  Iheinieltei  upon  a 
relinedtule.   Nolonly waianacquainl- 

lation,  bul  any  place  oT  public  enier' 
tainment  deriTcd  popularity  from  hli 
preience  i  and  hia  approbation  and  ei- 
ample  coniTiluted  the  Million." 

In  thii  bright  period  of  hit  existence 
be  publithed  The  Wanderer,  a  moral 
poem,  which  wai  alwayi  coniideied  by 

taid  of  it,  on  >  third  peruni,  that  he 

delighL  For  ihii  poem,  which  wat 
publithed  in  ITSS,  he  only  received  ten 
euineu,  which  he  accepted  to  defray 
the  eipenie  of  tome  tnfling  gnuiflo- 
lion  in  which  lie  happened  at  (he  lime 
to  be  engageli  Hii  irregular  hibiii 
and  d I uipated  conduct,  both  at  public 
placet  and  in  Ihe  home  of  hit  patron, 
ai  length  led  lo  a  lepanitiDn  firom  Lord 

that  heightened  the  animotliy  i^  both, 
and  improved  the  character  of  neither. 
Lord  Tyrconnel  waaeiatperaied  to  luch 
a  degree  by  the  wit  and  •irulence  of 


thought  hlDuelf  at  hberty  to  put  hit 
threat  into  eiecuiion  reipectinpliii  mo- 


avoid  (lie  public  odium,     llii  work  hid 

of  the  proli'ti  went  to  the  bookieller, 
SavaBt  wat  loan  again  in  want  of  ih« 
neccHariei  of  life.     He,  ilieielore,  en- 

but  had  the  mortjticalion  uf  teei  „ 
bellowed  upon  Collcy  Cibber,  after  the 
king  had  already  proniiied  it  lo  liini- 
■ell;  In  consequence  of  this  disap- 
pointment lie  iiyled  liimielf  FalHulttr 


"Hiicon- 
iluci,"  sa^i  Jolinion  "  wiili  regard  to 

tooner  had  he  changed  the  bill,  llinn  he 
vanished  from  Ihe  tialil  of  ill  hit  ac- 
quain  lancet,  and  lay  for  tome  lime  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  the  inquiries  that 
friendship  at  curiosity  could  make  after 
him :  at  length  lie  appeared  agiin, 
pen nyl eu,  u  before,  bul  never  informed 


e  he  hi 


against  the  clergy,  called  The  Progrett 

Yoike,  who  ditaiiKCd  ii  on  the  ground 
of  the  moral  tendency  of  the  work. 
Being  disappointed  in  a  recent  promise 
of  pationage  from  Sir  Hubert  Walpole. 


however,  was  paid  10  it  by  Ihe  prince, 
and  very  hllle  by  the  public :  a  lailure 
— hich  roused  the'indignarion  of  Savage, 
ul  did  not  drive  him  to  despair.  He 
ubilihcd    propojais    for    printing   hii 

■ok  place,  in  contequence  of  hit  disii- 
■liiig  the  small  sums  he  received  In 
anslent  luiuriei,  instead  of  allowiitg 
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them  to  accmnttlate.  In  1738,  on  the 
death  of  the  queen,  he  lost  his  penaon, 
and  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  dis- 
tress, that  his  friends  entered  into  a 
subscription  for  him,  and  agreed  to  allow 
him  iCSO  a-year,  upon  which  he  was  to 
retire  into  Wales.  Before  the  money 
was  eollected,  he  took  a  lodging  in  Fleet 
Street,  where  he  received,  erery  Mon- 
day, a  gtiinea,  which  he  commonly  spent 
befora  the  next  morning,  and  trusted, 
after  his  usual  manner,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  week,  to  the  bounty  of  for- 
tune. He  now  began  to  feel  the  mise- 
ries of  dependence,  but  nothing  offended 
him  so  much  as  the  proposition  of  his 
contributors  to  send  him  a  tailor  to  take 
his  measure,  and  then  to  consult  how 
they  should  equip  him.  Upon  hear- 
ing of  thi«,  he  went  to  the  lodging  of 
a  friend,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage ;  and 
being  asked  what  it'could  be  that  gave 
him  such  disturtMince,  he  replied,  with 
the  utmost  Tehemenoe  of  indignation, 
**  That  they  had  sent  for  a  tailor  to 
measure  him." 

In  July,  1739,  he  left  London  for 
Swansea,  determined  to  commence  a 
rigid  economist,  and  having  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  convey  him  to  the 
place  of  his  destination ;  but,  before  he 
bad  reached  Bristol,  he  sent  word  to 
his  friends  to  say  he  was  without  mo- 
ney, and  could  not  proceed  without  a 
remittance.  lie  at  length  arrived  at 
Swansea,  whence  his  haughty  letters  to 
his  subscribers  caused  manjr  of  them 
to  withdraw  their  contributions,  until 
his  allowance  was  reduced  to  iC20  per 
annum. 

Having  completed  a  second  tragedy 
on  the  subject  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
he  resolved  on  coming  to  London  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  it  out,  and  had 
returned  to  Bristol  on  his  way  thither, 
when  he  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  for  a  debt  of  iS8.  During  his 
idxKit  in  the  town,  his  engaging  quali- 
det  had  procured  him  a  host  of  ac- 
quaintances, from  many  of  whom  he 
received  various  sums,  with  which  he 
might  have  continued  his  journey  to 
London,  instead  of  expending  tbem  in 
the  rebels  of  a  tavern.  After  remaining 
in  confinement  for  some  time,  he  was 
seised  with  a  fever,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  in  the  summer  of  1743. 
'*  The  last  time  that  the  keeper  of  the 
gaol  sawiiim,"  says  Johnson,  '*  was  on 


the  Slit  of  Jnly,  wkc»  Savage,  seeing 
him  at  hit  bed-side,  said,  with  an  uncom- 
mon earnestness,  *  1  have  something  to 
say  to  you,  sir ;'  but,  after  a  pause,  moved 
his  hand  in  a  melandioly  manner ;  and, 
finding  himself  miable  to  recollect  what 
he  was  going  to  conununtcate,  odd, 
*  'Tis  gone !'  The  keeper  soon  after  left 
him,  and  the  next  morning  he  died.'* 

In  person,  Savage  is  described  by 
his  biographer,  as  a  man  of  middle 
stature,  of  a  thin  habit  of  body,  a  long 
visile,  coarse  features,  and  melan- 
choly aspect;  of  a  grave  and  manly 
deportment,  a  solemn  dignity  of  nuen, 
but  which,  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance, 
softened  into  an  engaging  easiness  o( 
manner.  In  delineating  his  character, 
we  must  not  be  led  away  by  compassion 
for  his  misfortunes,  many  of  wbidi  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  prevent,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  been  of  his  own  creating. 
Having  once  discovered  that  he  was  the 
outcast  of  an  unnatural  mother,  and 
that  he  had  been  defrauded  by  her  of 
a  competence,  he  seems,  throughout  life, 
to  have  considered  himself  entitled  to 
the  continuous  bounty  and  compassion 
of  all  sudi  as  were  in  possession  or  hearts 
and  purses.  With  this  feeling,  it  is  noi 
strange  that  he  should  have  frequently 
subjected  himself  to  the  char^  of  inso- 
lence and  ingratitude,  which  is,  in  some 
instances,  but  too  well  founded.  It  U 
to  be,  however,  recollected,  that  the  pe- 
cuHar  frame  of  his  mind  led  him  to 
talue  benefits  only  in  proportion  to  hia 
regard  for  the  benefactor,  whom  he  con- 
sidered no  longer  as  such,  if  the  least 
objection  were  taken  to  his  conduct,  oi 
dictation  ofiRered  in  his  affairs.  11  i» 
pride,  also,  led  him  to  refuse,  as  often 
as  his  haughtiness  forbade  him  to  ac- 
knowledge, the  favours  of  others ;  and 
no  circumstances  of  misery,  however 
extreme,  could  tempt  him  to  adopt  a 
tone  of  submission  in  soliciting  assist- 
ance. His  independence,  therefore, 
made  him  rather  a  demandant  than  a 
suppliant ;  yet  he  was  enraged  at  being 
answered  as  the  former,  whilst  he 
spumed  to  be  considered  as  the 
latter.  •  *•  Once,"  says  Johnson,  "  when 
he  was  without  lodging,  meat,  or  clothes, 
one  of  his  friends,  a  man  not,  indeed, 
remarkable  for  moderation  in  his  pros- 
perity,  left  a  messa^,  that  be  desired 
to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Savage  knew  that  his  intentidB 


J 


ihauU 
of  hli 

rferenct" 
time,  ohen  hli  doibtt  ntfri 
he  rKeiTcd  noiiH,  U»i  i 
hoUH  Hine  cLorh:^!  Mid 
for  him  ;  but  the  offer  <• 


diigiuied  [hai  h 
preKribe  Ihc  h- 
mnd,  I  belien.  r 


illcndaiice, 
At  iDothi 


rigeio 


enUd,  I 


houK  liU  the  doihet  tbu  bad  been  di- 
Mgned  for  him  were  ukcn  (my. 

Wiih  ill  hit  pridt  and  huiieur,  be 
Ku  pne  ot  the  moil  eolerlkinlng 
bicinuinR  eompuiioni  ot  hii  dry, 
few  tbou^l  the  pleuure  they  rece 
from  him  dearly  purchued.  by  payine 
for  hli  wine,  whicb  he  would  ofteo  ctR 
for  at  ■  taTtrn,  witliotit  icniple,  and 
IrmI  Tor  the  rtckoning  to  the  ub*T«Uty 
or  hii  compwiy.      It  wm  hi 
happintn,  uyi  hli  biognipht 
Katceiy  eier  (bund  a  ilnn; 


ranger. 


mper  ■ 


lained  hii  hatred  more  leoadouily  thi 
hit  bcneTolcni*!  yel  he  wat  compa 
liotwlt,  both  by  oatun  ind  principl 
and  alwayi  ready  to  perform  officei 

hii  gtneroiity,  which,  «*ya  Jobaion, 
in  (orne  agei  would  have  made  ■  uJnt, 
and,  perhan,  in  olhen  a  hero.  Some 
time  after  be  had  obtained  hLi  paidan 
for  bii  ihare  In  the  death  of  Ur.  Sin- 
clair, he  met  In  the  ttreet  a  wamtn  who 
had  iworti  with  moch  malignity  againil 

in  diitioa,  and,  with  great  eanettneai, 
deiired  him  ID  relieie  her;  when,  in- 
ittad  of  taking  pletiure  in  the  ealami- 
liet  of  one  wlio  bad  brought  hii  life  Into 
danger,  he  gently  reproved  her  tor  her 
peijury,  and,  changing  the  onlv  guinea 
that  he  had,  dindcd  it  equally  belwcea 
her  and  himieif. 

' '  bb  mode  of  life  after  he  left  Lord 


:  profligate  of  ilie  ra 


U  till  lit  WH 
K,"'^lh'h'li'i 


reaty,  and  laid  dowi 


oTa  glaii-hou^"*  /o 
pan  a  night  in  thii  manner  did  Savage 
often  retire  from  a  coniitial  circle,  of 
which  he  bad  been  at  once  the  life  and 

itaneet,  hii  (bnitude  never  deierted 
him  ;  indeed,  perhape  at  no  period  of 

Ihoughta.  Eihllaiaied  by  the  prtieni 
moment,  he  raigot  the  paal  and  became 
recktenortbe(ututt,aDd  dluipaled  hi* 
lime  and  hii  mooey  with  equal  prodi- 
gality and  vivacity.  But  iheie  moment! 
were  not  unimproved;  he  mingled  in 
eunory  convenation  with  the  lame 
■leadineu  of  attention  u  olhen  apply 
lo  a  lecture;  and  amidii  the  appear- 
ance of  Ihonghlleit  gaiety,  loit  no  new 
idea  that  wai  ttarted,  nor  any  hint  that 
could  be  Improved. 

Ai  an  author,  Savage  ^pean  lo  ad- 
vaniige  In  every  retpect;  andwhatever 
may  have  been  bit  aclloni,  hit  writingi 
uniformly  [ended  (o  the  iiiliaiion  of 
the  mind,  and  the  propagation  of  mo- 
rality and  piety.  Hii  great  poweri  and 
experience   of  obaervalion   more  than 


il,  be  gave  to  hb  •emficalian  and 
lenta  a  cut  peculiar  to  themjclveif 
DI  10  be  imitated  with  lucceii. 
•lyle,  Jobnion  nyt,  the  general 


Swilling  beauty  ii  (ublimliy,  and  unl< 
rm  I  ly  the  prerailing  defect.  No  author 
took  more  paini  lo  tile  correction  of  bb 
■heeu ;  he  often  altered,  reviled,  recur- 
red to  hb  flnt  reading  or  puncluallon, 
■nd  afUD  adapted  the  alteialion  ;  ibt 


Upon  the  whole,  il  b  not  too  much 

ny  of  the  capacitiei  of  Savage,  that 

poueaMd     wiidom    enough    fhr  a 

iteiman,  eloqnence  id  have  influenced 

lenatei,   delicacy  thai  might  have  po- 

liihed  cDurti,  and  Ideai  of  virtoe  that 

might  have  enlightened  the  monUili 
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.  mmiDnibla  eu 
"  IhU  aoihing ' 


,  and  geniui  canicmplibtc." 


JAMBS    THOMSON. 


James  thomso'i,  the 


tr,  1700. 


tr  hiving  h  \bt^ 

wu  underuken  by  Mi.  Ric- 
IghbauHtLgmititster.   H^wu 

no  luperraHly  td  olner  boyi, 
!icepl  ill  Ihe  composition  of  occasionul 
ilecH  or  poetry, ' 


ul  of  which  helhKw 
1  the  lire.  From  Jedburg  he  re- 
red,  wilh  ihe  inlention  afttodjing  for 
the  church,  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  re- 
oisined  without  dlttinclion,  till  the  lime 

eierciie,  bjreiplainingt  psilm.  On  Ihit 
occuion  his  diction  wu  lo  poeticul  and 

Mr.  Hamilton  (he  divinily  proffMor, 
who  dcclgred  many  of  hli  eipretsiona 
uninlellizlble  and  profane.  Thia  re- 
buke, whiltt  It  repmied  hit  Ihoughu 
of  cnlerine  into  ordera,  gaie  additional 
fervour  to  his  poetical  genlua;  and  re-. 
ceiving  encouragemem  from  bit  friendi 
to  proceed  id  London,  he  arrived  In  the 
niclropolii  with  no  olfaer  incumbcancei 
than  tome  lettera  of  recommendation, 
and  hii  poem  of  Winter.  The  former 
lie  had  the  miiforlune  to  loae,  and  Ihe 
cr  he  with  aome  difilL'uliy  lold,  for  a 
Flow  price,  10  Mr.  Millar.  The  de- 
ition  of  ii^  however,  lo  Sir  Spencer 


nnmendedbyAi 


and  oihera, 


In  1727,  he  publiihed  liis  Summery 
aPoem  on  Ihe  Death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 


Thomton  had  been 


lowing  year  appeared  his  Spring,  with 
*  dfdieadon  lo  the  Counleu  of  Hertford, 
whom  he  used  to  visit  every  summer, 
for  Ihe  purpose  of  assisting  her  siudiei, 
■nd  listening  to  her  Tersei.  In  1730, 
lie  completed  hia  Seasons  by  the  publl- 


Rundle,  oa  tutor  to  Mr.  Charles  1 
the  eldeit  ton  of  the  cbancelloi 
subject  of  our  memoir  pe»ed  soini 


having  einnloyed  two  years  In  itie  com- 
position of  it,  he  published  it  in  five 
pans,  and  considered  il  la  his  noblest 
work:  but  none,  from  his  pen.  produced 
so  liiile  impression  upon  the  public. 
"Their  judgment,"  siys  Johnson,  "»ras 


enumeration  of  eiimplei  to  prove  a  po- 
aition  xliich  nobody  denied,  as  it  was 
from  the  beginning  jupeifluoui,  must 
quickly  grow  dijgustlng." 

Thomson  lived  in  eaae  and  plenty 
until  the  death  of  Lord  Talbot,  in  1737, 
when  omitting,  either  through  pride, 
haIh^ulncs^  or  indolence,  10  sol'cil  a 

ceeding  chancellor,  Hardiricke.  it  was, 
afrer  being  kepi  vacant  some  time,  be- 
stowed upon  another.  Indigrtice  now 
prompted  him  to  laboor{  but  Ihe  Ibrmer 

Prince  of  Wales,  who,  on  ihe  Inlro- 


i IHOUROK. 


no«EiGU  poiturF  than  funnerlv/  and 
hdd  ■  ucniion  Bllowed  him  of  ^100  pet 
Bimum.  Id  IT38,  he  ptoduceil  hii  in- 
gedy  of  Agimeinnan,  wiih  the  recepiioa 
or  whkb  he  wH  nol  more  iMitfied  thin 


hu  dltmn  hid  lo  diiordtred  hii  wie, 
thit  he  could  not  come  till  he  h*d  bnn 
refilled  by  ■  bubec.  An  uiecdaie  li 
■Id  lold  of  the  inlereit  he  (tlnc«d  in 
hii  onn  dnnu  b;  MlendinK  Ihe  repre- 
■entuion  of  it  in  the  upper  gaUerjiWhett 
he  ucooipuiied  the  plnen  by  ludible 
reciislioD^  till  i  friend!;  biot  frightened 


Shortly  Bf[erw«rd»,  our  author  ■ 
conjunction  oith  hii  friend  Mdlec,  the 
Muque  of  Alfred;  but  It  is  daubd\i] 

the  Hill  popular  and  national  long  of 
Rule  Oriiannla.     In  1741,  appeared  I 
ikdTant 


Btfuloragedv.i 


iv,  entitled  Tanned 
id  about  Ibe  tame 
time  he  received  the  appointment  of 
•urreyor-general  lo  the  Leeward  la- 
laoda,  ihnjugh  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Unkton.  HitnextpiecewaiTheCaiile 
of  Indolence,  tbe  publication  of  which 
hedid  nollongiurviTe;  for  paying  little 
attention  to  a  cold  which  be  had  caught 
on  the  Thamei,  between  Londoa  uid 
Kew,  he  w»  aniclted  by  feier,  and 
died  at  hii  reildente  at  the  latter  place, 
on  the  !Tlh  of  Auguil,  IT4S.  He  wai 
buried  Dl  Richmond!   and,  in  1TS9,  a 

in  w'ealminiter  Abbey.  After  hit  death, 
hit  tragedy  of  Cotiolanui  wu  uted  for 
llie  bentfil  of  bit  bini)j ;  iKi   which 

Uliletoa,  and  tpoken  by  aoin,  in  W 
manner,  layt  Johnton,  thai  thewed  bim 

In  penon,  Thonaon  wu  abo**  the 


,  unanimated,  unin.iting  appear- 
In  eampsny,  he  wai  iliy  and 
except  among  aelect  friendt,  wiili 
at  he  wai  warmly  beloved  fay  all  of 


or;  and 
apiuiry 

10  the  unio- 
clife.    "He 

:sr. 

Savige, 
itTnd 

"';« 

He  died  a  bu 
*ESJ"«°of'T 


in  all  Ihe  luiury  that  comei  within  Tilt 
reach,"  He  poaseased,  however,  great 
kindneM  of  tieati,  wa«  entirely  free 
from  Illcrarv  jealoiiiy,  >nd  would  give 

prevented  him  fmm  performing  ihe  ac- 
tive offlcei  of  inlcrvenlion  or  toMciiilion. 
~  lAen,  layiJohnion,  ftllihe' 


Ed-ard  and  Eleanora,  which  wu  the 

lerond  play  refuted  under  the  licenilng 
an.  then  lately  paued;  and  when  the 

It;  and  waa  lo  conicioiii  of  hit  own 

eaitern  tale  of  The  Man  who  loved  to 

unkind  treatment  of  Thomion,  one  of 

be  in  Diitmt.     Such  wat  bti  exceeding 

with  bolb  hit  h«>di  m  hit  pocket!,  »i- 

Ing  the  fruit  «i  il  hung, 
time,  being  ditcoveied  fn  bed  II  a  very 
late  hour  in  the  da^,  when  he  waa  aiked 
why  he  did  not  nie,  hit  aniwer  wai. 
"  Troth,   Rwn,  I  tee  naa  motive  for 


bodington,  who  wai  to  provoked  by 
hit  manner  of  pronunciation,  that  he 
(naiebed  the  peper  from  hit  hind,  and 
lold  him  that  be  did  not  undeniand  hit 

A)  a  poet,  Thonuon  take*  hit  place 
In  the  lint  rank  of  Engliih  writer*;  hii 
Seaioni  and  Cattle  of  Indolence  being 
perlbnnancei  of  equal  beauty  and  ori- 
ginalii J,  and  auch  at  will  ilwayi  cunllniia 

1  a  Ade- 

■hewt  him. 


reader*.  He  U  eminently 
Nature,  wbicli  ha  deKribea 
lily  that,  In  the  wordt  of  i 


tav  before  wl 

and  that  he  ,  

ThomHHi     impreiiei."      Hia    dlcil 
though  ocaaatooall;  cumbroua  and 
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boured,  seldom  becomes  harsh  or  unmu- 
sical ;  but  Uie  exuberance  of  splendour, 
in  which  he  involves  some  of  his 
thoughts  and  images,  frequently  ren- 
ders him  obscure,  and  fills  the  ear  more 


than  the  mind.  As  a  dramatic  writer, 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded; 
his  tragedies  possess  little  interest  or 
pathos,  and  his  language  is  rather  that 
of  declamation  than  dialogue. 


HENRY  FIELDING 


Henry  fielding,  a  grandson  of 
the  Barl  'of  Denbigh,  and  the  son  of 
Lieutenant-general  Fielding,  by  his  first 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Gould,  was  born  at  Sharpham  Park,  near 
Glastonbury,  Somersetsnire,  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1707.  The  first  rudiments  of 
hii  education  were  acquired  under  Mr. 
Oliver,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
original  of  Parson  Tmlliber,  ui  Joseph 
Andrews.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Eton,  where  he  applied  dosel^  to  study, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  ex- 
cellent Greek  and  Latin  scholar.  On 
leaving  school,  he  proceeded  to  Leyden, 
where  he  studied  avil  law  for  two  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  hit  fa- 
ther being  unable  to  condnue  the  neces- 
sary pecuniary  supplies,  he  returned  to 
London,  at  the  age  of  little  more  than 
nineteen.  Although  his  course  of  legal 
education  was  thus  interrupted,  be  had 
accumulated  a  la^^  store  of  solid  learn- 
ing ;  and,  amidst  his  wildest  subsequent 
dissipation,  the  love  of  reading  and  of 
literary  intercourse  never  forsook  him. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  his  bril- 
liant wit,  humour,  and  high  relish  of 
social  enjoyment,  soon  brought  him  into 
great  request  with  men  of  taste  and 
literature,  as  well  as  with  the  voluptuous 
of  less  refinement.  The  dissipated  habits 
which  he  thus  acquired,  speedily  in- 
volved him  in  pecuniary  difficulties; 
for,  although  his  father  professed  to 
allow  him  £200  a-year,  this  allowance,  . 
as  Fielding  used  to  say,  **  any  one 
might  pay  who  would." 

Under  these  circumstances  he  turned 
his  attention  to  dramatic  composition, 
and,  in  1727,  produced  a  comedy,  in  five 
acts,  called  Lovein  several  Masques.  The 
piece,  which  was  fiivourably  received 
contained  much  smart,  and  even  witty 
dialogue;  but  none  of  that  finished 
developmeni  of  plot  and  diaracter 
which  lie  subsequently  displayed  in  his 


classic  performances.  The  same  obser- 
vations will  apply  to  his  next  effort.  The 
Temple  Beau,  also  a  comedy,  in  five 
acts,  which  appeared  in  1729 :  the  hero 
is  of  the  Ranger  class,  (though  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  piece  preceded  the 
Suspicious  Husbano^  and  is  endowed 
with  a  good  stock  of  wit  and  vivacity, 
but  the  grouping  of  the  characters  is 
straggling  and  inefficient  We  cannot 
affora  space  for  a  separate  mention  of 
all  Fielding's  dramatic  productions; 
they  were  mostly  written  between  1727 
and  the  end  of  1736;  so  that  he  pro- 
duced about  eighteen  dramas,  of  va- 
rious lengths,  before  he  was  thirty. 
Those  that  have  longest  kept  the  stage 
are,  the  Wedding  Day ;  an  alteration 
of  his  Tom  Thumb;  the  Intriguing 
Chambermaid ;  the  Virgin  Unmasked ; 
and  two  excellent  adaptations  from 
Moliere, — the  Miser,  and  the  Mock  Doc- 
tor. His  theatrical  performances  alto- 
gether amount  to  twenty-six,  thirteen 
of  which  are  comedies  in  three  or  five 
acts ;  all  containing  some  sterling  mat- 
ter, though  they  cannot  be  commended 
as  models  either  of  delicacy  or  compo- 
sition. It  was  his  own  observation  that 
he  left  off  writing  for  the  stage  when  he 
ought  to  have  b^gun ;  and,  considering 
the  extreme  haste  in  which  his  pieces 
were  put  together,  it  is  easy  to  account 
for  his  not  holding  a  more  distingubhed 
rank  among  dramatists.  It  appears, 
also,  that  he  had  no  overweening  re- 
spect for  the  judgment  of  a  theatrical 
audience.  When  The  Wedding  Day, 
the  last  of  his  dramas,  was  forthcoming, 
in  1743,  Garrick,  who  played  in  it,  told 
the  author,  he  was  apprehensive  that 
the  audience  would  take  offence  at  a 
certain  passage,  and  therefore  begged 
it  might  be  expunged.  **  No,"  said 
Fielding,  **  if  the  scene  is  not  a  good 
one,  let  them  find  that  out."  The  dis- 
approbation of  the  house  was  aroused 
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II  (he  pUce  tbe  tclor  bad  *nticipatcd, 
ind  be  retired,  dultiig,  lo  the  green- 
wim,  when  the  iDthoT  wu  uUcing 
limulf  wiih  b  Uinle.  "  Whal'i  the 
natter,  Girrick  I"  nid  he  i  ••  Whit  are 
hey  liiwiig  nowt" — "  Why,  the  Krne 

I  would  iiu  do ;  and  iliey  hive  frighl- 
:ned  me  w  Ihil  I  ihlll  not  be  ible  lo 


"they 


irigwi 


n  Ihe  < 


nige  portion  «u 
ther  dying  iboul  I 


theu 


£iWpttyt»T,itnAitdtaium.  Upon 
hb  rnintncDt  to  ihit  pUce,  he  cam- 
meiKcd  keeping  ui  aUUiibment  Tar 
beyond  Idi  meani,  ind  In  leaa  than 
ihree  yeara  found  himMlf  io  grtiier  in- 
digence than  before,  with  the  addition 
afi  young  bmily  Id  lupport.  He  now, 
fur  the  lint  time,  determined  iteadily 
10  ponue  liii  legal  itudiet,  and  fiv  ihit 
purpoK  took  dumben  in  the  Temple, 
and  uon  nude  himieir  tnitier  of  no  in- 
cuniidenble  iDUe  orpto&iuoiia]  kDow- 
ledge. 

After  hit  call  lo  the  l«r,  be  attended 
the  coutta  at  Wtttmlntitr,  >nd  iia- 
vellcd  Ihe  netlem  drcuit ;  but  hii  con- 


>eir  obliged  larenounce  it,  but  not wlih- 
oul  hanng  given  totne  ptoor  of  hi)  legal 

iiianuKtipl  volumei  on  Crown  Law.  A 
pTteU  niiuiber  of  fugidve  political  tradi 

the  periodical  paper,  called  The  Cham- 
THon,  wai  mainly  indebted  to  bu  abili- 
tiei  fbr  luppott. 

Hit  Euavi  on  Converution,  and  on 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Chancten  of 
I,  the  Journey  rrom  thii  World  to 
. ._  Kelt,  and  the  Ill>I«ry  of  Jonuhan 
Wild,  were  >mot<g  the  tattical  lniit>  of 

prmdpai  mcani  of  bii  tuppon  whilai 
liF  wAi  preparing  himielf  lor  (he  bar. 
In  171!,  appeared  > 


'  n  bolh  li 


though  the  latter  wai  not  lufficient  to 

could    le»m    anvlhing  hut    econotny. 

an  ingulih  that  threatened  the  lou  of 
hii  Ruon,  added  to  hit  difficvltici ;  and 
il  wit  lome  time  before  he  wu  luffi- 
ciently  compoaed  to  continue  hia  liieriry 
liboun.  Tbc«e  he  Tcaumed  by  engaging 
in  Iwo  periodiol  papen,  lalled  Tfc« 
True  Patriot  and  The  Jacobite  Jour- 
nal, which  he  conducted  in  a  manner 
favourable  (o  the  vlewi  of  the  exiiling 
government,  vrkto  rewarded  him  with 
thcofaceof  iMiddlHeijuillce.     Thli 


gedier 


ciiUI  to  Ihe  feelinn  of  a 
>ut  Fielding  did  much  to 
reBpecLiblliLy  by  the  man- 
he  fulflUedliii  dudeL  Nor 
ibliihed  many 


>f  (he  police ; 
the  Cauie  of  the 
ncreiK  of  Robben,  &r.  mada  ■ 
impieaion  at  tlie  period, 
the  nudil  of  Ihe»  labouta,  he 

fcj 


pimphlefi  veapectmg  the  pr 
Clime,  and  the  re(;uli*- ' 


,.  in  the  ( 


a  Uttclton,  he  calli  the  labour  of 
tome  yean  of  fail  life.  The  plot  of  thli 
novel  ii  confeaiedly  unrivalled,  both  for 

teemi  with  obaervaiion  and  chancier; 
the  author  Uinimaicd  throughout  wilh 
a  eenuine  love  of  goodncu  and  hatred 
oniypocrlty.     It  hai  been  laid  thai  the 

to  imprudence  i    but  Allworthy,  who  it 

lence,  it  evidently  the  model 


imitalioi 


wilhou 


il  finely  miulc  happy,  ni.  -^  -  - 
or  folliei,  wloch  alwavi  keep  him  off 
hii  haven,  bul  by  the  'diKoverr  of  Ihe 
treachery  of  hii  enemiei.  "  I  have  en- 
dravDured  (o  inculca(e,''  nyt  Fielding, 
"  that  virtue  and  innocence  fan  acacce 
ever  bt  injured  but  by  indiicretion;  and 
that  il  il  thii  alone  which  ohcn  beirayi 


romJanri,(December,  17Sl,)itIhauEh 


«  glow  of 
111  fn  com- 
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work,  exbibiti  a  delicioiu  mellowness 
and  pathetic  power  which  are  equally 
enchanting.  Notwithstanding  his  ill 
state  of  health,  and  the  time  consumed 
by  his  magisterial  duties,  Fielding, 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  Amelia, 
started  a  new  periodical  paper,  called 
the  Coyent  Garden  Journal,  wliich  was 
published  eyery  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
and  conduced  much  to  public  amuse- 
ment for  a  twelvemontn,  when  the 
writer's  increased  infirmities  obliged 
him  to  abandon  the  undertaking. 

He  was  now  recommended  to  take  a 
journey  to  Lisbon,  which  he  reached  in 
August,  1754,  having  written  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  voyage  to  that 
city,  where  he  died  about  two  months 
after  his  arriyal,  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  attended  in  his  last 
illness  by  his  second  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  four  children. 

The  person  of  Fielding  was  tall,  hand- 
some and  robust,  and  his  constitution 
proportionably  vigorous  ;  but  early  dis- 
sipation, aggravated,  probably,  in  his 
niaturer  years,  by  mental  vexation  and 
want  of  sufficient  bodily  exercise, 
brought  him  to  a  painful  and  untimely 
end.  He  was  nut  one  of  those  malignant 
deceivers  who  decry  those  virtues  they 
have  not  had  the  fortitude  to  practice ; 
but,  like  Steele,  (to  whom,  both  in 
character  and  genius,  he  bears  a  strong 


resemblance),  he  everywhere  incul- 
cates, directly  or  by  inference,  the  duty 
and  advantages  of  enlightened  pru- 
dence;  and  is  the  indignant  satirist  only 
in  branding  selfishness,  injustice,  and 
hypocrisy.  Although,  perhaps,  pos- 
sessed of  as  strong  animal  spirits  as 
ever  glowed  in  a  human  frame,  he  was 
remarkable  for  conjugal  tenderness  and 
constancy,  and  equally  exemplary  in 
the  discharge  of  his  paternal  duties.  In 
reli^ous  principle  he  was  a  sincere 
Christian ;  and  he  had  even  contem- 
plated an  answer  to  the  theological 
writings  of  Bulingbroke,  and  made  con- 
siderable preparations  for  the  purpose. 
As  a  writer,  his  faculties  were  not  only 
vast,  but  admirably  balanced: — taste 
and  learning,  invention  and  observation, 
wit,  sense,  feeling  and  humour,  glow  in 
his  pages  with  united  lustre;  and,  in 
spite  of  some  superficial  blemishes,  both 
as  a  writer  and  a  moralist,  it  may  be 
safely  pronounced  that  Henry  Fielding 
ranks  in  the  first  class  of  the  literary  or- 
naments of  his  country.  His  chief  defects 
are  an  occasional  coarseness  of  language, 
and  a  proneness  to  excuse  palpable  de- 
viations from  rectitude  of  conduct,  on  the 
score  of  **  goodness  of  heart,"  which  he 
himself  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree ; 
but  nothing  seems  to  have  been  fiirther 
from  his  intentions  than  io'lecency  of 
expression  or  Immorality  of  sentiment. 


JOHN   CAMPBELL. 


John  Campbell  was  bom  at 

Edinburgh,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1708, 
and  was  articled  to  an  attorney,  but 
never  practised  in  that  capacity,  al- 
though he  appears  to  have  served  the 
full  period  of  his  clerkship.  His  first 
literary  labour  appeared  in  1736,  in  two 
volumes  fulio,  under  the  title  of  The 
Military  History- 6f  Prince  Eusene  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  being  solicited  to  un- 
dertake a  share  in  the  Ancient  Univer- 
sal History,  wherein,  according  to  Dr. 
Ki^pis,  he  wrote  the  Cosmogony; 
whilst  Johnson  assigns  hini  the  Hutory 
of  the  Persians  and  the  Constantinopo- 
litan  Empire.  During  the  time  he  was 
thus   engaged    he    uso  produced,  in 


1739,  The  Trayels  and  Adventures  of 
Edward  Browne,  Esq.,  followed  by 
Memwrs  of  the  Bashaw  Duke  de  Rip- 
perda,  which  was  reprinted  in  1740, 
with  improvements.  In  1741  he  pub- 
lished his  concise  History  of  Spanish 
America ;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  fir»t  and  second  volumes  of"^  his 
Lives  of  the  En^ish  Admirals  and 
other  eminent  British  Seamen,  the  two 
last  yolumes  of  which  appeared  in  1744. 
This  work,  the  first  to  which  he  affixed 
his  name,  gained  him  great  reputation, 
and  was  translated  into  German  soon 
after  its  completion.  In  1743,  he  printed 
Hermippus  Redivivus,  or  The  Sage's 
Triunipn  over  Age  and  the  Grave ;  a 
tract,  which  had  its  origin  in  one  printed 


tOflH  CAHPIBLL. 


«  Coblenu,  nhtnin  it  In  nrordcd,  Ibit 
oiw  Htnnippupmerred  lii>Ure  lolht 
■gc  of  one  hundred  uid  fliteen,  by  in- 
li>ling  the  breatfa  of  young  hmtltt.  In 
17*4  ippeired  hit  Voymgn  uid  TnTeli, 
in  two  Tolume^  to&o,  cmUlning  all 
the  dnnimnivigiton  from  Columbui  10 
Aii»n  ;  ■  CDmnlete  Hiilory  of  [he  Eut 
Indiet ;  HiiUirick]  Deuili  of  Atiempu 
msde  ID  diKOver  the  Noith-tut  and 
Nnnh-wi^il  ["uugei :  the  Comrarnul 
Hillary  of  Com  and  Jipan ;  the  Rua- 
■iin  Uiiaiterlei  by  Land  and  Sea  1  a 
diuinct  Account  of  ihe  Spaidih,  Portu- 
fiieie,  Britiih,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Dwmh  Seulemeno  in  Ameiica;  with 
other  piecei,  not  lo  be  lound  in  any  for- 
mer colltciion.  Daring  the  lime  he  wu 
prepar^nB  ihii  laboriout  undertaking, 
ha  contributed  to  Ihe  paflo  of  ihe  Biv- 
gnphia  Urilannica,  which  began  to  be 
pidili*lied.in  nunitien  in  ITU  ;  and  hit 
wrilingt,  eilending  thtaugh  torn  to- 
lama  of  the  worli.  are  mocb  luperior 
10  Iboae  of  hii  coadjulon. 

Id   1718,  he  contributed  a  tract  on 
ChronoLogy,  and  another  on  Tr«de  and 


af  Europe,  whicli 
doni,  and  <ra>  ' 
the  cHtici.      a 
in  The  Msderi 


through  all  edl- 

"e™^  H^y,"" 
.     ,  1  he  diipliyed  great 

learning  and  alulity,  hating  conlribuin) 
the  ibly-vriilen  hiiioriei  of  the  Por- 
lugueie,  Dutch,  Sp*niih,  French,  Sire- 
diih,  Daniih.  and  Oilend  Setllemenli 

the  kingdoma  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Al- 

from  CloTii  (o  IflSO.  In  June,  ITSt, 
the  Uniirruiy  of  Glajgow  preaenled 
CwBpbell  with  the  degree  of  L.L.D.1 
and  a  pamphlet  which  he  wrote  In  de^ 
fence  of  the  peace  of  Parii,  In   ITflS, 

Crocared  Inm  the  patronage  of  Lord 
u(e,  through  whote  Influence  lie  wat 
anrrwardi  appointed  agent  lur  ihe  pro- 
TinceorOeaipa,in  North  Araeria.  He 

oilier  worki,  An  Biact  Account  a!  the 
Greaiol  White  Herring  FUhcry  in 
Scutland;  The  Hiiiorv  of  Ihe  War  In 
tlie  Writ  Indlea  ;  and  A  Treaiiie  upon 
the  Trade  of  Grrit  Bribin  to  America. 


lian.  luid*,  ratenue*,  colooiea, 
mere*  of  Ihii  liUnd ;  intended  lo  afaew 
thai  they  had  not  approached  near  tlie 
•ummlloflmpronmenl,  but  that  It  will 
affiird  employment  to  many  generation) 
before  they  puih  to  Iheir  uimoit  eiteni 
the  national  idrantagn  of  Great  Bri- 
laiiL  Thia  iraa  hii  favourite  produc- 
tion, and  the  one  from  which  he  el- 
pectcd  to  deriTe  bia  grealeil  degree  of 
fame  and  profit  i  but,  noiwiilittanding 
the  ineiit  of  Ihe  work,  which  haj,  how. 

of  pnUe,  he  did  not  live  10  aee  hii  »- 
pectationa  realiaid.  The  accuracy  of 
many  ofhii  facti  may,  pcrhipi,  be  dli- 
puied ;  and  muirh  of  hii  reuoning  may 
appear  ill- foDnded !  yel,  from  the  pro- 
digioua  Taiiely  of  information  il  con- 
taina,  (liere  11  no  book  more  worthy  of 
Iheconitant  (tudy  of  th(  politician,  Ihe 
meithanl,  the  manufaciuier,  and  of  all 
olhen  iaieteittd  In  the  piMperily  of 
tfaiiconntry.  BurkeacknoHledgedlhat 
he  wai  cliielly  indebted  lo  it  in  (he 
eompoaitlon  of  hi*  Account  of  Ihe 
EtUDptao  Settlement! in  America;  and 
In  the  apiing  of  1774,  our  author  re- 
ceived from  Catherine,  Ihe  late  Empreu 
of  Ruuia,  a  preienl  of  her  portrait, 
drawn  in  Ihe  robei  worn  in  that  coun- 
try in  the  dayi  of  ionn  Vuiiilievitcli. 

Campbell  died  of  a  deLliiie.  broiiRlit 
on  by  letcre  liudy,  on  the  28lli  of  De- 
cember, 1771,  in  lh<  liily-eigltlh  year 

Great  Otmond  Street  He  ii  detciibed 
01  hiring  tKcn  ofBhuRiaiie  dtipoiition 
and  kind  mannen,  exemplar y  In  all  Iha 
locia]   relation!  of  life,   anil    of  tirict 

Sieiy  and  morality.  In  addition  to 
li  knowledge  ofOreek  and  Laiin,ihe 
prindpal  European,  Ilie  lltbtew,  and 
many  of    the   Oriental   languaga,  he 

that  he  miglit  have  foUoned  it  ai  1  ura- 
fewion  with  lucceii.  Hii  induiiry  and 
verutilliy  ai  a  writer,  will  huve  been 
leen  from  the  foregoing  memoir,  hut 
loine  Impuiaiioni  have  been,  wiibjui- 
llce,  caii  upon  hli  taiie  ind  Judgment, 
In  conieiiuence  of  the  almoit  unvary- 
ing itriin  of  panegyric  indulgrd  by 
him  In  Ihe  Biographia  Brmnnica. 
Briide!  the  wotki  already  named,  he 
printed    A    Diicoune    on   Providenre, 
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various  tracts  on  political,  moral,  and 
religious  subjects,  all  of  which  were, 
in  tiieir  time,  extremelv  popular. 

The  writer  of  Anecdotes,  Historical 
and  Illustraiive,  tells  the  following  anec- 
dotes of  Campbell :— A  gentleman,  who 
happened  to  dine  with  the  doctor,  at 
the  house  of  a  common  acquaintance, 
observed,  that  he  should  be  glad  to 
purchase  «  complete  set  of  his  works. 
The  hint  was  not  lost;  for  the  next 
morning  the  gentleman  was  surprised 
at  the  appearance  of  a  cart  before  the 
door,  loaded  with  books,  and  the  bill, 
amounting  to  i^O. — Campbell  was  a 
non-juror,  and  most  zealously  attached 
to  tlie  House  of  Stuart.  It* happened 
that  a  messenger  who  was  employed  by 
the  Jacobites  m  England  to  carry  on  a  ' 
correspondence  with  the  Pretender,  had 
prevailed  upon  the  doctor  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  Pretender's  secretary,  and 
OS  the  messenger  was  in  Sir  U«bert 
Waipole's  pay,  he  carried  it,  with  the 
rest,  to  that  minister,  who  sent  for  the 
doctor  the  following  morning  (as  he 
oit-en  did  at  other  times,  having  fre- 
quently employed  his  pen  in  writing 
in  deu>nce  of  his  admmistration),  on 
pretence  of  talking  to  him  about 
something  he  was  to  write.    Sir  Robert 


took  him  to  a  window  which  looked 
into  the  street,  and  while  they  were 
standing  there  together,  he  had  con* 
trived  that  the  messenger  should  pass 
by,  and,  looking  up,  moved  his  hat  at 
them ;  upon  which  Sir  Hobert  asked 
the  doctor  if  he  knew  that  man,  and 
who  he  was?  The  doctor,  in  some 
alarm,  immediately  answered,  that  he 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  him, 
and  that  he  could  assure  him  he  was  a 
wortiiy,  honest  man.  "He  niHv  be  »o," 
said  Sir  Robert,  "  but  he  is  certainly 
a  very  careless  one ;  for  he  g»ve  me  a 
letter  yesterday,  which,  I  believe,  wa^i 
not  intended  to  come  into  my  hands, 
and  I  think  its  direction  is  in  your 
hand- writing!"  Then,  pulling  out  the 
letter,  he  gave  it  to  him  unopened. 
The  doctor  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
vowed,  that  as  he  had  given  him  his 
life,  it  should  be  devoted  to  bis  service, 
and  he  never  ceased  to  be  his  advocate 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
And  Sir  Robert  was  so  well  convinced 
of  his  sincerity,  that  he  Would  have 
given  him  a  valnable  place ;  but  the 
doctor  would  not  sacrifice  his  principles 
to  his  interest,  and  therefore  declined 
the  offer,  continuing  a  n  on -juror  as 
long  as  the  Pretender  lived. 


JOHN   ARMSTRONG. 


John  Armstrong,  the  son  4>fa 

clergyman,  at  Castleton,  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland,  was  born  at  that  place, 
about  the  year  1709.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession,  and  dis- 
tin^ished  himself  at  the  University  of 
Edmburgh,  both  in  the  study  of  phvsie 
and  literature.  Before  his  twentieth 
year  he  gained  a  prize  medal  for  a 

f»rose  compo;9ition,  presented  by  a 
iterary  society ;  and,  in  1732,  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree  with  great  reputa- 
tion,— his  inaugural  thesis,  De  Tabe 
Purulenta,  being  far  superior  to  the 
common  bulk  of  productions  of  that 
nature.  He  soon  afterwards  remov€^d 
to  London,  where  he  appeared  in  the 
double  capacity  of  author  and  physi- 
cian, but  in  the  laUer  he  attained 
neither  eminence  nor  emolument.  In 
1735,  he  published  an  anonymous  pam- 


phlet, entitled  An  Essay  for  Abridging 
the  Study  of  Physic,  to  Vhich  is  added 
a  dialogue  between  Hygeia,  Mercury, 
and  Pluto,  relating  to  the  practice  of 
physic,  as  it  is  managed  by  a  certain 
illustrious  sodety ;  and  an  epistle  from 
Usbeck,  the  Persian,  to  Joshua  Ward, 
Esq  ,  with  a  dedication  to  Ward,  Moore, 
and  the  numerous  sect  of  inspired  phy- 
sicians- It  was  a  humorous  attack 
upon  the  empirics,  of  which  Ward  was 
then  at  the  nead,  and  had  wit  enough 
to  be  compared,  by  some  of  the  critics, 
to  Lucian.  In  1737,  he  published  a 
History  and  Synopsis  of  the  Cure  of  the 
Venereal  Disease ;  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, his  elegant  and  vigorous,  but 
obscene  poem,  of  The  Economy  of 
Love;  "  which  has,  probably,"  says 
his  biographer,  in  the  Edinburgh  Ency- 
clopsedia,  "  contributed  to  extend  that 


peililencc  u  mudi  »  hit  Synopfit  hu 

queni  wriud  [he  lUIhor  priinid  lurat 

ledolfot  of  inimonlily,  thai  it  hu  Ittta 
ciduiicd  from  rollccuoiu.  In  wlikh 
iti  nwriii  would  hate  cnud«l  it  u  ■ 

In  1714,  h>  pufalldied  hii  prindpil 
w«k.  tlie  didactic  poem  of  Tli«  Act  of 
rrCHrring  Health,  which  nJKd  hii 
iveilcal  nputation  ta  a  height  [hat  hi> 
ancrperfi>nnancciKUTcl;tuiiained.  In 
17W,  he  wu  appointed  one  of  [he  plif- 
lidani  to  the  hwpital  for  lame  snd  tick 
•Gld)er>;and,lnihecour       '    ' 


ileneTolenre,  Bpiiile  on  Taaie,  and 
SlielchtaonVariaiuSuliiJecli,  under  the 

natneorLauncrlgi  Teiiiptc,£H].  The 
lait  puUlcalion.  In  whidi  heiiiuppoied 
14  liare  dcH^^  aoine  aatulancc  from 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Wilket,  hid  1  very 
npid  ule,  and  wu  jiud*  admired  Tor 
ill  Immoiir,  and  Ihelinonledge  of  man- 
kind irhich  it  ditplared.  In  1700,  he 
viu  appoinied  phyrician  to  the  anny 
in  Gemiany,  whire  he  wnne  a  poem, 
called  Dayi  and  an  Eputle  la  John 
Williei,  Eu.,  in  which  latter  piece  he 
ridiculed  Churchill,  u  a  "  bounring 
mimic."  ThU  infurigted  the  biter  m 
an  eilnordinary  degree,  and  In  hii 

iuMiiiible  M» 

•  AmotRing    loit   the 

ijiEiiumjp  "■  n  ilkei,  Ihronah  ditaffrer- 

mcnt  in  politicL  In  1763,  V  reiurned 
to  London,  and  paued  hii  litne  prln- 
dpully  in  jtudy,  and  the  mclely  of 
men  of  genim;  hii  medioJ  ptartice 
liring  HI  conBned,  ai  lo  require  little 

publirhed  a  collection  of  miicellaniet, 
e.iniaining  hit  former  piecei,  (cieepi 
ihe  Ecnnonv  of  I.u«e,  and  Day,)  with 
imilaiiana  of  Shskipiare  and  Spenaer  i 

Fffuiionf,  which  are  tcarcely  worth 
rurtlculBHaing.    In   1771,  he  made  a 


htedical  Biuya,  In  which  ht  itlrlbuicd 

iri  wantof  priniilarlitin  hli  profrfiion. 

II  hii  "  not  brii'E  able  lo  euiplov  the 


i:caiian-i  ne  aiefl  in  September,  I77M, 
leaving,  to  tint  aurpiiie  of  hit  liiendt. 
upward!  of  jCS.UOA,    laied  by   great 


dInS. 


,     ong.      The 

that  poem  ii  (aid  to 
a  dcKripiion  of  hii 

S5* 


dnwn  llut  It  thould 


Nolwiihtlindinj  [he  morbid  and  un- 

leen  ri'ch  and  tnieriaining ;  and  FukII 
ind  Dihcn  warmly  alletl  the  benevo- 
lence of  iiii  charaner.  In  writing  to 
a  friend  retpeclinghim,  Thomaon  «}•, 
"  the  doclnr  doea  not  derreue  In  ipleen : 

Jarqnei'i  in  the  play."  Ai  o  pwl,  the 

Art  of  Preierving  Heallh,  whi^  «ill 
be  ■  laillng  monument  of  his  poetiod 
talcniip  ai  well  aa  hii  ikiil  in  the  medi- 
cal art.  It  ii  full  of  chaimina  ile>crip- 
liona,  and  beautiful  imagei ;  ilie  author 
thinki  boUly,  ttllt  lltongly,  and  al- 
thougli  hii  language  ntarlr  approaehei 
ID  common  pbraieology,  It  nerer  bc- 
eomeaproiaic.  "  Tad«cribeiailifficuh 
a  IhlniE  gTiK-efiillipandpoelii'ally,"  iiva 
Pr    Warlon,    in    hia    Redciliuni  on 
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Didactic  Poetry,  **  as  the  effecU  of  a 
distemper  on  a  human  body  was  re- 
served for  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  accord- 
ingly hath  executed  it  at  the  end  of  his 
third  book  of  his  Art  of  Preserving 
Health,  where  he  hath  given  us  that 


pathetic  account  of  the  sweating 
ness.  There  is  a  classical  correctnesa 
and  closeness  of  style  in  this  poem  that 
are  truly  admirable,  and  the  sulrject  is 
raised  and  adorned  by  numberiest 
poetical  images.^ 


SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 


L 


This  "great  diam  of  literature," 
as  Dr.  Smollett  termed  him,  was  the 
son  of  a  bookseller  and  stationer,  at 
Lichfield,  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  was 
born,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1709. 
He  was  afflicted  from  nu  birth  with 
scrofula,  which  disfigured  his  counte- 
nance, and,  for  a  time,  deprived  him  of 
the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.  In  allusion 
to  this  he  says,  "  I  was  taken  to  Lon- 
don to  be  touched  for  the  evil  by 
Queen  Anne.  I  always  retained  some 
memory  of  the  journey,  though  I  was 
then  but  thirty  months  old."  He  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  education, 
first  at  a  day  school,  and  afterwards 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Lichfield, 
where  he  surpassed  all  his  sdiool- 
fellows  in  quickness  of  learning ;  and 
acquired,  in  particular,  a  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  Latin,  which  he  accounted 
for  by  saying, — "  my  master  whipped 
me  very  well ;  without  that  I  should 
have  done  nothing."  At  this  time  he 
was  remarkable  ror  bis  memory,  in- 
(juisitlveness,  and  indolence ;  being  too 
idle  to  Join  his  schoolfellows  in  their 
diversions,  except  in  winter,  when  he 
took  a  pleasure  in  being  draWh  upon 
the  ice  by  a  boy  bare-footed,  who  pulled 
him  along  by  a  garter  fixed  round 
him. 

In  1725,  he  was  removed,  by  the 
advice  of  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford, 
to  a  school  at  Stourbridge,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, where  he  remained  little 
more  than  a  year,  and  did  not  receive 
as  much  benent  as  was  expected.  Of  his 
resnective  progress  at  Stourbridge  and 
Lichfield,  ne  is  said  to  have  remarked 
to  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  **  At 
one  I  learned  much  in  the  school,  but 
little  from  the  master;  in  the  other 
1  learnt  much  from  the  master,  but 
little  in  the  school."  On  his  return 
home,  he  is  related,  by  his  principal 


biographer,  to  have  passed  two  years 
in  a  state  very  unworthy  his  uncommon 
abilities,  although  he  read  so  much, 
and  so  well,  that  when  be  came  to 
Oxford,  Dr.  Adams,  he  says,  told  him, 
he  was  the  best  qualified  for  the  univer- 
sity that  he  had  ever  known  come 
there.  It  is  not  certain  at  whose  ex- 
pense he  resided  at  Oxford;  he  was 
entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, in  October,  1728,  and,  according 
to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  was  supported 
there  by  the  &ther  of  one  of  his  school- 
fellows, to  whom  he  acted  as  tutor; 
but  Mr.  Croker  has  stated  circum- 
stances. In  his  edition  of  Boswell,  that 
render  this  part  of  Johnson's  history 
doubtful.  He  appears  neither  to  have 
learnt  much,  nor  thought  much  of  Mr. 
Jorden,  the  college  tutor ;  and  on  being 
fined  by  him  for  absence  from  one  of 
his  lectures,  he  said  to  him,  **  Sir,  you 
have  sconced  me  twopence  for  non- 
attendance  at  a  leeture  not  worth  a 
penny."  His  reputation  at  the  univer- 
sity arose  prinapally  from  his  Latin 
poetical  compositions;  one  of  these 
was  a  translation  of  the  Messiah  of 
Pope,  who,  on  being  shewn  a  cop^, 
said,  '*  the  writer  of  this  poem  will 
leave  it  a  question  for  p<wterity,  whether 
his  or  mine  be  the  ori^naL"  In  other 
respects  he  paid  but  nttle  attention  to 
his  studies  at  college,  where  he  had  the 
reputation  of  a  gay,  frolicksome  fellow, 
and  was  noted  for  the  pleasure  he  took 
in  entertaining  the  students,  and  vexing 
the  tutors  and  fellows.  On  hearing 
that  this  character  had  been  given  of 
him,  he  observed  to  Boswell,  *'  Ah  I  sir, 
I  was  mad  and  violent.  It  was  bitter- 
ness which  they  mistook  for  frolick.  I 
was  miserably  poDr,  and  I  thought  to 
fight  my  way' by  my  literature  and  my 
wit ;  so  I  disregarded  all  power  and  all 
uulhor.tv," 


ItK 


),  threw  him  . 

te  of  hirpoehandiUdtm,  lo  • 
conMilutionaJly  lubjict,  ai 


(h«  InfliteiKc  of  which  he  wu  at  no 
dme  perfeclly  free.     It  ancted  him  n 

hii  me  in  Idtin ;  and  put  il  into  the 
bandi  of  hit  god&ibet,  and  phvikiuii 
Dr.  Swinftn,  who  imsmdleabiv  of- 
fended him  b^  nHnniDnlcallng  11  to 
Mhen.  He  wai  eijually  aTene  lo  an 
ei|>oture  of  hit  indigence,  but  wu,  at 
iheotne  time,  too  proud  to  accept  aC 
money;  and  tomebodT  bavingMtapait 
of  new  ihoei  at  the  door  of  liia  apiil- 


indi^ation.      Deipairine  of  the 
I  of  coudnuing  at  the  unmifitr, 


le  booluof  Ibe 
mn  of  1731,  up  lo 
1  leLli  ni,  he  rended 


,  good  authority,  [bat  Jobnton  never 
returned  to  the  unitcnity  aflet  hii 
ibience,  in  December,  17». 

Slionly  after  the  death  of  hii  ftther, 
vhii'h  took  plare  ac  the  doae  of  the 
bnner  yeai,  he  accepted  the  ntualion 


of  Market  Botwt 


dde  with  him  at  Bitmingliam.  The 
faouie  in  which  hii  frfend  h>d»d, 
belonging  to  one  Warren,  a  bookieUcr, 

tnnilate,  from  the  Portuffueie,  Lobo'a 
Voyin  to  Ahjuinia,  wiitch  wai  pub- 
liahe<rini;U.  For  thii,  hi>  fini  proae 
work,  he  teccired  Dnlv  five  gulneaa; 
the  prtbce  it  admirably  written,  and 
the  ityie  ii  tuch  at  cannot  be  mittaken 
for  that  of  any  other  author.  In  the 
Bine  year,  Mr.  Walmeaiey  attempted 
ED  obtain  him  the  maiterahip  of  the 
grunmai-ufaool  at  Solihull,  in  War- 
wiclufahe;  but,  although  hit  quallBca- 
doni  in  erenr  other  teipect  were  ac- 
knowledged, he  wai  objected  to  on  the 
rund  of  hii  "  being  a  tery  haughty, 
natured  gentleman,  and  haTing  a 
way  of  diitoTting  hit  bee,  which  might 
aSeel  aome  young  ladi." 

Not  long  afierwatdi  he  leli  In  lore 
with  one  Mra.  Porter,  the  widow  ot  a 
ingbam  metier,  lowhom,ilihough 
■    •   •  ■  ■        nenly-one 
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Oarrick,  "  wry  fat. 


"  She  wai," 

with  a  boaom  of  man  that 
protubeniTCC.  Her  •welled  cheeki 
were  of  a  florid  red,  produced  by  thick 
palndng,  and  Increaied  by  the  liberal 
ate  of  cordlali.  She  wai  gluing  and 
lanlaadc  in  herdreai,  and  aObcttd  both 
In  her  ipeeeh  and  general  behaiiour." 
Johnion'i  appeoance  at  Ibe  aame  pe- 
riod ti  deacribed  ai  bring  ciceedingly 
fbibidding:  he  wai  then,  ai  Uiii  Por- 
ter dncribed  him  to  Boiwell,  lean  and 
lank,  to  ibal  bit  icnmenae  tlructure  of 
bonea  wai  hideoualy  tttiklng  to  the 
eye,  and  Ibe  ican  of  the  acroftila  were 
deeply  liilhle.  He  alio  wore  hit  bait, 
which  wai  itraight  and  ido;  ind  aepa- 
laled  behind;  and  he  had  aeemingly 
connUoTe  atani  aod  odd  geattculallona, 
which  tended  at  once  to  eidic  lUTpTiae 


liitt,"  and  hi 


only  treated  hia  wile 


caoied  to  be  inaoibedupou  her 

With  the  pn 
hit  manlagt,  n 
he  attempted  ti 
•chad  at  Edial,  near  Lichfield,  bol  he 
only  obtained  three  pupiti,  on  a  of 
whom  wu  the  celebiattd  Darid  Oar- 
ricli.  Hi*  tcholuiic  ipeculation  proviog 
nniiKceiirui,  he  determined  on  trying 
biifonuneinLondoni  and  accordingly, 
on  the  Ind  of  March,  1T3T,  being  then 
twenty-eighth  year  of  hii  age,  he 


ion  remainedin  London  a  few  monlhi, 
prindpally  occupied  in  wridng  hit 
tiagetfy  of  Irene,  and  in  endeanuring 
to  procure  employment  from  llw  book- 
idlen ;  one  of  whom,  Wilcoi,  looking 
at  hit  tohuit  Irame,  told  him,  inileid 
of  attempting  to  get  hit  livelihood  u 
an  author,  ■■  he  had  belter  buy  a  por- 
Itr'i  knoL"  Aecorillng  to  Mr.  Cum- 
berland, inch  wai  hit  indigence  during 


'rablfl  ipace  of  dme 


aio 
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I 


Magazine:  hu  first  peribnnaDoe  in 
that  poblication  being  a  Latin  ode. 
Ad  Urbanum,  which  appeared  in  the 
month  of  March,  17S8.  In  the  May 
following,  he  publltbed  hU  London,  a 
poem,  written  m  imitation  of  the  third 
•atire  <^  Juvenal,  with  whidi  Pope  was 
•o  strode,  that  oo  being  ioki  that  it  was 
written  by  sonoe  obscare  man,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  be  will  soon  be  deterrlT 
The  poem,  which  procured  him  ten 
guineas,  created  a  great  sensation  in 
the  literary  circles  ;  it  got  to  a  second 
edition  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  author's  fame. 
This  was  succeeded  by  his  Mirmor 
Norf<^dense,  a  poem,  in  which  the 
measures  of  goTenuuent  were  so  intern- 
perately  attacked,  that,  according  to 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  who,  is,  however, 
contradicted  by  Boswell,  a  warrant  was 
iisued  against  the  author.  Writing  for 
his  bread,  however,  he  found  so  great  a 
hardship,  that  being  offered  the  master- 
ship <^  a  school,  at  Appleby,  in  Leices- 
tershire, if  he  could  obtain  tlie  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  he  used  iiis  utmost 
exertions,  but  h  itiiout  effect,  to  procure 
a  dii^ma.  The  want  of  a  degree  in 
civil  law  also  nullified  a  subsequent 
effort  he  made  to  prac:isc  as  an  advo- 
cate in  Doctors*  Commons.  As  his  only 
means  of  subsistence,  therefore,  he  re- 
sumed his  labours  for  tlie  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  to  which  he  contributed  a 
vanety  of  excellent  articles,  chiefly 
biographicaL  In  November,  1740,  he 
b^^n,  and  continued  for  two  years, 
to  compose  the  parliamentary  speeches, 
which,  being  then  deemed  a  breach  of 
privilege,  were  published  under  the 
fiction  of  Debates  in  the  Senate  of 
Magna  Lilliputia.  It  was  not  generally 
known  at  the  time  that  he  was  the 
author  of  them,  but  the  secret  trans- 
pired several  year<  afterwards,  and 
M-u  avowed  by  Johnson  himself  on 
the  following  occasiuo.  At  a  partv,  of 
which  he  was  one,  besides  Mr.  \Ved- 
d«  rbiim.  Dr.  Francis,  and  others,  the 
larter,  alluding  to  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
h|>eeches,  towards  the  close  of  Sir 
li.ibert  NValpole's  administration,  de- 
<!ared  it  to  be  supr*rior  to  any  of  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes.  Iklany  of  the 
ojinpany  rememliered  tke  debate ;  and 
€  »Mie  passages  were  cited,  with  the  j 
apiiroiiarion  and  apjjlins:*  of  all  present  | 
^•xcept  Juhn^nn,  who,  a*  soon  as  thf 


warmth  of  praise  had  subsided,  caloriy 
ezdaimed,  **  That  speech  1  wrote 
in  a  garret  in  Exeter  Street."  The 
company,  says  Boswell,  was  stnidt 
with  astonidiment ;  after  staring  at 
each  other  in  silent  amaze.  Dr.  Francis 
asked  **  how  that  speech  could  be 
written  by  him  r  **  Sir,"  said  John- 
son, **  I  wrote  it  in  Exeter  Street ;  I 
never  had  been  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  but  once.  Cave 
had  interest  with  the  door-keepers ;  he, 
and  the  keepers  employed  under  him, 
gained  admittance :  they  brought  away 
the  subject  of  discussion,  the  names  of 
the  speakers,  the  sides  they  took,  and 
the  order  in  which  they  ro»e,  together 
with  notes  of  the  arguments  ad\'anced 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  The  whole 
was  afterwards  communicated  to  me, 
and  I  composed  the  speeches  in  the 
form  which  they  now  have  in  the  par- 
liamentary debates.**  .Ml  bestowed 
lavish  encomitmis  upon  Johnson  ;  and 
one,  in  particular,  praising  his  impar- 
tiality, he  replied,  *<  that  is  not  quite 
true;  I  saved  appearances  tolerably 
well,  but  I  took  care  that  the  Whig 
dogs  should  have  the  best  of  it."  He, 
however,  seems  to  have  subsequently 
regretted  the  composition  of  these 
speeches,  as  propagating  a  deception 
equivalent  to  laUehood. 

Among  other  of  his  writin^rs  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1742,  were 
PropMals  for  Printing  Bibliotheca  Har- 
leiana,  or  a  Catal<^ue  of  the  Library  of 
the  Eari  of  Oxford ;  which  is  here  par- 
ticularly mentioned  for  the  purpose  of 
noticing  a  qnarrel  that  it  produced 
between  our  author  and  Osborne,  the 
bookseller,  who  purchased  the  library,  , 
and  employed  Johnson  to  write  the 
Latin  accounts  of  books  in  the  cata- 
l(»gue.  It  was  reported  that  he  had 
knocked  down  Osborne  in  his  shop, 
with  a  folio;  but  he  afterwards  ex- 
plained the  truth  to  Bu$weil,  by  say- 
ing "  Sir,  he  was  impertinent  to  nie, 
and  I  beat  him.  Bnt  it  was  not  in  his 
shop  :  it  was  in  my  own  cliamber.** 
In  1744,  he  published  his  Life  of  I 
Sava^,  his  association  with  whom, 
says  Boswell,  '*  imperceptibly  led  him 
into  some  indulgences,  which  occa- 
sioned much  distress  to  his  virtuous 
mind."  A  more  excellent  piece  of 
bi(^n^phy  than  this,  of  which  Johnson 
wrote    lorty-eight   octavo   pages  at  a 
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A  temporary  reJief  fram  the  want  with 
nhicl.  he  WM  iltuggling. 

In  nii,  he  publiihed  K  ptmphlet, 
enlilled  Miicelluicoiu  ObKCntioni  on 
the  Tragedy  uf  Mut>eth,  whicli  olj- 
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e  Frencli  Aadrmy, 
nriiich  coniiitrd  of  forty  mmbtn,  took 
forty  y«ra  10  compiele  Ihdr  Di 
•'  Sir;'  uid  J0I11U01  '  ' 
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(iinet  forty  an  ilsleen  nanoreo;  uuireo 
(o  iixteen  hundred,  to  it  the  propor- 
Liun  of  an  Engliihnun  loa  Frenrhnan." 
Wliilit  hii  Dictionary  wu  in  pro- 
;r*i»,  lie  foimrf  »  Nleriry  ciub,  which 
mn  onct  ■  wMk,  at  the  Iting'i  Head, 
..I  liy  LaiK,  PaiemotternoK.hiiown 
retidenc*  beingin  Qoiigh  Squate,  Fleet 
Stieet.  In  I74S.  he  wrote  Tor  Dodiley't 
Preceptor,  tlie  preface,  and,  what  lie 


January,  1 749,  he  puhliahed  h»  Vanity 
of  Human  Wbb«,  tor  which  he  only 
receiied  fiTcguIneu  :  and,  in  the  ful- 
lawina  month,  hi*  tragedyof  Irene  xaa 
brongfa  t  out,  by  Oanick,  ai  Drvry  Lute. 
Prenoualy  10  iU  repreientatlon,  a  vio- 
lent alttrcUlon  look  place  between  the 
author  tad  the  manigcr,  to  whoM 
ainpDiationa,  far  the  uke  oritageeacci, 
Johnion  routed  to  aubmlt.  He  it 
igih,    howerer,   through   the  Inter* 

'  "    """"'  ""    '""'"    P*"*"- 

alteii- 


i    friend  to  both   i 


allowed  w  part,  the  pTopoei 
lions,  and  the  Eragedy  wai  pmooc 
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cania  to  ihc  concluiion,  <rhen  V 
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although  Oarrick'i  liai  for  the  author 
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have  been  a  matter  of  mnchduappoint- 
mcnt  10  iiint,  ai  it  produced  him  alto- 
gether £300  i  £300  ror  the  flnt  tlim 
iiighti'  profit,  and  £100  lor  the  copy- 
right 

In  M«tch,  ITSO,  he  pnblithed  tlie 
flnt  number  of  The  Rambler,  wfaich 
ludicrouily  Iranilaled 


a  Its!;  ibe  whole  of  the  papen 
laving  been  written  by  himieif,  with 
he  exception  of  Niiml)prt  Ten,  Tbirtv, 
'orty-four,  and  Ninety-wveru  Ti^. 
TBTc  lone  of  the  work  greatly  inpedMl 
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coold  hmve  wrinen  mar  thing  equal  to 
thia."  Many  of  the  chamctera  in  The 
Rambler  are  aaid  to  hare  been  drawn 
from  lifey  paniculailT  that  af  Ptoapen^ 
from  Gamdc  {  a  aatire  whk^  bovever 
applicable,  wju^  in  Johnmn,  an  ingrati- 
tnde,  whidi  it  waa  no  wonder  the  Ibr- 
mer  neirer  entirely  forgave.  In  1751, 
having  previoinly  written  a  prefiMe  to 
Laoder'a  Esay  on  If  ilton'a  Uae  and 
Imitation  of  the  Modems,  in  his  Fara- 
dise  Loot,  he,  on  the  detection  of  the 
aotlior's  impostare,  by  Dr.  Dooglas, 
dictated  a  Mier  for  Lander  to  write, 
acknowledging  hb  fraud  and  cootri- 
tion.  Johmon  himteli^  aUo^  as  some 
atonement  for  his  unoonsdoos  pro* 
motion  of  the  ftaad*  wrote  a  |m>lqpie 
to  Comns,  on  its  icpi^scntation,  for  the 
benefit  of  Milton's  grvid-danshter. 

In  the  year  last-mentioned,  he  was 
plunged  into  great  distiem  by  the  death 
of  hia  wife :  she  does  not  appear  to 
have    posafioed    any  very    attracdTo 

Jnalities;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
ohaaott  lored  her  passionatdv  during 
her  life,  and  deeply  lamented  her  after 
her  death.  Dissensions,  as  it  has  been 
said,  probably  took  place  between  them ; 
bnt  a  record  of  ail  the  gossip  on  this 
sumect  would  only  increase  the  length, 
witiMmt  adding  to  the  importance,  of 
tlie  present  memoir.  He  had  not  lone 
been  a  widower,  before  he  received 
into  his  house  Mrs.  Anna  Williams, 
then  afllicted  with  blindness,  and  on 
the  foilnre  of  an  operation  to  restore 
ber  sight,  he  kept  her  under  his  roof 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1753, 
he  b^an  to  write  for  The  Advoaturer, 
which  was  at  first  rather  more  popular 
than  The  Rambler.    He  marked  his 

Espers  with  the  signature  T,  but  gave 
oth  the  fame  and  the  profit  to  his 
friend,  Dr.  Bathurst,  who  wrote  them 
whilst  Johnson  dictated.  In  1755, 
the  long-expected  and  much-talked- 
of  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,^ 
with  an  History  of  the  Language, 
and  an  English  Grammar,  was  pub- 
Ushed,  in  two  folio  volumes,  as  the 
work  of  Samuel  Johnson,  M.  A.,  the 
author  having  previously  obtained  that 
degree  from  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, through  the  intervention  of  Mr. 
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often  tried 
pletion  of  the  work ;  when  the 
ger  who  carried  the  last  sheet  to  Millar 
returned,  Johnson  asked  "Well,  what 
did  he  say  r  «  Sir,**  answered  the 
mesiengcr,  "  he  said.  «ThankG«4,I 
have  done  with  hioB.*"  -  I  am  glad," 
replied  Jobnaon,  «« that  he  thanks  God 
for  any  thiiig.'*  His  reasons  for  not 
dedicating  hb  Dictionary,  as  well  as 
hia  propoaals,  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  are 
staled  m  the  following  words  to  Boa- 
weO  I—**  &*,  after  mdking  great  pro- 
fessions, he  (Chesterfield)  M,  for  many 
years,  taken  no  notice  of  me ;  bnt  when 
my  Dictionary  was  coming  out,  he  fell 
a  scribbling  in  The  World  about  it.  i 
Upon  whi<^  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  ex-  ^ 
pressed  in  dvil  terms,  but  such  as 
might  show  him  that  I  did  not  mind 
wMt  he  said  or  wrote,  and  that  1  had 
done  with  him."  This  celebrated  letter 
is  a  master-pieoe  of  compoiition,  and 
for  keen  satire  and  polite  reproof,  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  equalled  ;  but  the 
pride  of  Johnson  led  him  to  view  the 
n^lects  of  his  discarded  patron  in  a 
stronger  light  than  it  deaertned.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  he  once  received  iClO 
from  L<mi  Chesterfield,  bnt  thought 
the  sum  too  inconsiderable  to  men- 
tion in  his  letter,  whi^  it  is  said.  Chea- 
terfield  read  with  an  «r  of  indifference, 
smiling  at  the  several  passages,  and 
observing  how  well  the^  were  ex- 
pressed. He  excused  his  neglect  of 
Johnson  by  saying,  that  he  had  heard 
he  had  changed  his  lodgings,  and  did 
not  know  wlwre  he  lived ;  and  declared 
he  would  have  turned  off  the  best  ser- 
vant he  ever  had,  if  he  knew  that  he 
had  denied  him  to  a  man  who  would 
have  been  always  more  than  welcome. 
The  work  was  received  with  uni- 
versal applause,  though  it  contained, 
as  he  himself  confessMi,  **  a  few  wild 
blunders  and  wild  absurdities,"  and 
was  deficient  in  the  technical  part.  On 
being  asked,  by  a  lady,  how  he  came  to 
define  pastern  the  hiee  of  a  horse,  he 
replied  *'  Ignorance,  madam ;  pure  igno- 
rance." Nor  was  he  more  disconcCTted 
or  less  candid  when  other  errors  were 
pointed  out  to  him.  The  following 
passage  in  his  Grammar,—"  H  seldom, 
perhaps  never,  begins  any  but  the  first 
syllable,*'  was  thus  ridiculed  bv  Wilkes, 
in  the  Public  Advertiser: — "l^ie author 
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of  this  observation  must  be  a  man  of  a 
quick  aopre-heruUm,  and  of  a  most 
eomprt'keiuive  genius." 

Our  author  hatine  spent,  during  the 
progress  of  his  Ubonous  work,  the 
money  for  which  he  had  contracted  to 
execute  it,  was  still  under  the  necessity 
of  exertinc  his  talents,  as  he  himseu 
expresses  it,  in  making  provision  for 
the  day  that  was  passing  over  him. 
The  subscriptions  taken  in  for  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  and  the  profits  of 
his  Miscellaneous  Essays,  were  now  his 
principal  resource  for  subsistence ;  and 
It  appears,  from  the  following  letter  to 
Mr.  Richardson,  dated  Gough  Square, 
March  the  16th,  1756,  that  they  were 
not  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  distress  of 
an  arrest  on  a  particular  emergency.  '*  I 
am  obliged  to  entreat  your  assistance: 
I  am  now  under  an  arrest  for  five 
pounds  fifteen  shiliinfts:  Mr.  Strahan, 
urom  whom  I  should  have  received  the 
necessary  help  in  this  case,  is  not  at 
home,  and  I  am  afraid  of  not  findins 
Mr.  Millar.  If  you  could  be  so  good 
as  to  send  me  this  sum,  I  will  verv 
ffratefully  repa^  you,  and  add  it  to  all 
former  obligations." 

In  this  year  he  ehgaged  to  superin- 
tend and  contribute  to  a  monthly  pub- 
lication, entitled  The  Literary  Ma^- 
xine,  or  Universal  Review;  for  which 
he  wrote  several  original  essays,  and 
critical  reviews,  which  he  accomplished 
in  liis  usual  masterly  style.  About  this 
period  he  was  offered,  but  declined 
taking  orders,  a  church  liiingof  con- 
siderable value ;  and,  in  April,  1758,  he 
began  The  Idler,  which  appeared  statedly 
in  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  The 
Univeriial  Chronicle ;  and  was  continued 
till  ApriU  1760.  The  Idler  evidently 
appeared  to  be  the  production  of  the 
same  genius  as  The  Rambler;  but  it 
has  more  of  real  life,  as  well  as  ease  of 
language:  out  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  numbers  twelve  only  were 
contributed  by  friends. 

The  death  of  his  mother,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1759,  led  to  the  production 
of  his  Rafsclas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia, 
which  he  wrote  for  the  express  purpose 
of  defravliig  the  expense  of  her  funeraL 
He  toid'  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  he 
composed  it  in  the  evenings  of  one 
weelc,  sent  it  to  the  press  in  portions  as 
it  was  written,  and  had  never  since  read 
it  over.     He  received  for  the  copy 


i£100,  and  £25  when  it  came  to  a 
second  edition.  Eul<^;y  on  a  work 
which  is  so  well  known  in  our  own 
country,  and  has  been  translated  into 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages, would  be  superfluous.  Thou^ 
written  with  a  very  different  motive,  it 
is  similar  in  plan  and  conduct  to  Vol- 
taire's Candide,  **  insomuch,'*  observes 
Boswell,  **  that  I  have  heard  Johnson 
say,  that  if  they  bad  not  been  pub- 
lished so  closely  one  after  the  other, 
that  there  was  not  time  for  imitation, 
it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  deny  that 
the  scheme  of  that  which  came  latest 
was  taken  from  the  other." 

In  1762,  he  accepted,  but  not  without 
some  reluctance,  arisuoff  from  his  predi- 
lection for  the  house  of  Stuart,  the,grant 
of  a  pension  of  i(300  per  annum,  which 
had  been  obtained  for  him  through  the 
influence  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Mr.  Wedderbum  and 
others.  In  conaeouence  of  this,  he  was 
much  abused,  and  bis  own  definition  of 
the  word  penrioner,  in  hb  Dictionary, 
was  quoted  against  him.  Churchill 
satirised  him  with  the  most  poignant 
severity,  under  the  name  of  Pomposo, 
and  among  other  lines,  were  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Haw,  I*  all  priadplas  •elnc. 
Not  flscd  to  eU  friend*,  aor  to  mw,— 
Ho  4nm»  tbo  poMlon  wbtdi  km  ioIms, 
AdJ  bvM  tlM  Staart  Im  liwtalMO. 

Johnson,  however,  lost  nothing  in  thr 
estimation  of  his  friends  by  accepting 
the  pension,  which  could  not  have  oeen 
bestowed  upon  one  whose  abilities  m<Mre 
merited,  or  whose  necesuties  more  re- 
quired it.  He  was  now  in  comparative 
iteuence,  and  in  order  to  a  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  society  of  his  acquaintance, 
he  became  member  of  a  weekly  club,  in 
Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  to  which  most  of 
tiie  Uterati  of  the  day  belonged. 

In  1764  and  1765  ne  was  principally 
engaged  in  preparing  his  long-expected 
edition  of  Snakspeare,  which  appeared 
in  the  latter  year,  with  a  preface  which 
is  considered  among  the  most  valuable 
of  his  literary  disquisitions.  The  edi- 
tion, however,  disappointed  the  high 
expectations  which  some  liad  formed  of 
it ;  for,  although  the  author  had  dis- 
played sound  sense  in  comparing  the 
dilKrent  readings  suggested  by  different 
critics,  he  was  not  only  wantmg  in  ori- 
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ginml  conjectnre,  but  in  Umu  knowledge 
of  the  literature  of  the  Shakspeiian  age, 
which  has  been  since  fimnd  the  only 
genuine  source  of  illustration,  it  was 
about  this  time,  that  Johnson  appear*  to 
have  been  first  introduced  to  Mr. 
Tbrale,  the  brewer,  in  whose  lady  be 
found  an  agreeable  and  intelligent  com- 
panion, at  their  house  at  Streaiham, 
where  he  was  domesticated  for  a  con- 
siderable  time.  In  1767,  be  had  the 
honour  of  a  personal  interview  with 
George  the  Tbird,  who  was  pleased  to 
ask  him  a  variety  of  questions,  and  to 
make  sundry  olisenrations,  which  con- 
vinced our  author  that  his  majesty  was» 
if  not  the  greatest  schtrfar,  **  the  finest 
gentleman  he  had  ever  teen."  When 
the  king  urged  him  to  continue  writing, 
he  said  **  he  thought  he  had  written 
enough.**—'*  I  shonid  have  thought  »o, 
too/'  was  the  royal  reply,  **  if  you  had 
not  written  so  well.'*  In  1709,  be 
\raa  appointed  professor  in  ancient 
literature  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  London;  and^  in  1770,  he  pub- 
li»lied,  anonymously,  a  political  pam- 
phlet, entitled  the  False  Alarm,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  justify  the 
exclusion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from  the  boose 
of  commons,  on  the  ground  of  incapa- 
citHtton,  by  previous  expulsion.  In 
1771,  appeared  bis  Thoughts  on  the 
late  transactions  respecting  Falkland's 
islands,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  going  to  war  with 
Spain,  respecting  a  possession  not  worth 
holding.  His  political  pamphlets  in- 
duced Ills  friends  to  make  an  attempt  to 
procure  him  a  seat  in  parliament,  and 
Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  wrote  to  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  recom- 
mending him  as  an  able  auxiliary  to 
government.  For  some  reason,  how- 
ever, the  miiiiiter.  Lord  North,  did  not 
oflfr  Johnson  a  seat;  which,  it  is  pro- 
bable, he  would  have  gladly  accepted, 
as,  upon  bein^  subsequ  ntl}r  told  that 
'  Burke  had  said  *'  he  certainly  would 
hrtve  been  the  greatest  speaker  that 
evi  r  was  in  parliament,'*  he  exclaimed, 
'*  I  should  like  to  try  tny  hand  now." 

In  1773,  he  took  a  tour  to  the  He- 
Wrides,  and  returned  to  London,  after  a 
itay  in  Scotland  of  three  months,  in  the 
'  course  of  which  he  visited  its  three 
.  principil  cities,  the  four  universities, 
I  the  isles  of  Sky,  Raxay,  &c,  and  saw 
I  as  much  of  the  highland  and  insular 


life  at  wassottcientforhSsphikMophiGAl 
contemplation.  The  great  and  learned 
treated  him  with  respect  and  kindness 
wherever  he  went,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
tells  us  that  be  was  long  remembered 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  Hebri- 
deans,  by  the  title  of  the  Sastemadk 
Mere,  the  big  Englishman.  On  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  was  much  enraged 
at  findine  that  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  bad 
published,  witbont  bis  permission,  two 
volumes  of  Miscellaneous  and  Fugitive 
Pieces,  by  the  author  of  the  Rambler, 
some  of  which  were  not  written  by  him. 
On  bb  retnm  from  tbe  metropolis,  Mr. 
Thrale  asked  how  the  aiEur  ended  with 
Davies  r  «<  Why,"  said  Johnson,  *' I 
was  a  fierce  fellow,  and  pretended  to  be 
very  angry,  and  Thomas  was  a  good- 
natured  fellow,  and  pretended  to  be  very 
sorrv;  so  there  the  matter  dropped. 
In  July,  1774,  he  set  off,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Thrale  and  \m  family,  on  a 
tour  to  Wales,  and  came  back  to  Lon- 
don in  September,  when  lie  wrote,  and 
in  the  following  month  published,  a 
pamphlet  called  The  Patriot,  composed 
111  anticipariou  of  the  general  election, 
in  order  to  predispose  the  people  in 
fiaivour  of  government  candidates.  In 
1775,  he  publuhed  an  account  of  his 
Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  in  which,  notwithstanding  his 
strong  prejudices  against  that  nation,  he 
expressed  himself,  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
candid  and  impartial  tone,  though  he 
occasionally  exnibited  a  contempt  for 
their  learning,  and  an  abhorrence  of 
their  religion.  No  one  questioned  the 
just  and  philosophical  views  of  society 
which  it  contained,  or  the  elegance  and 
rivacity  of  the  author's  descriptions; 
but  his  sentence  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  gave 
some  offence  to  the  Scotch,  and  so  irri- 
tated Mr.  Macpherson,  that  he  sent  him 
a  threatening  letter,  which  was  thus 
answered  by  Johnson  : — "  Mr.  James 
Macpherson,  I  received  your  foolish  and 
impudent  letter:  anv  violence  offered 
to  me,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  repel ;  and 
what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law 
will  do  for  me.  I  hope  I  never  shall  l>e 
deterred  from  detecting  what  I  think  a 
cheat,  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian.  I 
thought  your  book  an  imposture:  I 
think  it  an  imposture  still,"  &c  His  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides  was,  however,  well 
spoken  of  by  many  natives  distinguished 
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for  thdr  Blerarjr  •bilitini  and  Mr. 
Tf (In  Mj*,  "hupliin  Johnton mcuit 
ID  ipok  veil  of  SoDtlind  ;  ind  ht  hu. 


irinl 


In  1T7S, 


eDvcrmneni.  »i(h  ngird  to  Amelia, 
in  k  pucphlel,  enliiled  Tautlon  no 
1'ynnnv,  nriticn,  w  BmobU  luppoMt, 

11  ihe  dnireof  the      " 

Kith  till 


r  ruling  pt 

ud  tniligni 
le  Ihi  r 


ofliii  pdiii 


he  aritrnardi  called  ihrm,  "mud 
biiid-hand,  iiupid,  ignoranl  eitalu 

In  1777.  heeiemd  himMlfiu  behalf 
of  Ur.  Dodd,  ifaen  under  lentence  of 
ilvilii,  from  otiicb  he  eDdeiToiired  to 
>ave  him  by  an  rienion  ofhii  abilicin, 
ilial  doei  tqu*!  hoaout  lo  hia  head  and 
lii'art.  He  dtew  up  hia  defence,  and 
Iwu  wtitiona,  one  fmin  Dodd  la  the 
king,  and  the  other  from  bii  oife  to  Hit 
ifueen,  two  of  ihe  nioit  entigetie  com- 
P«iiioni  ever  prniied,  though,  u  ii 
Hell  knoon,ihry  failed  in  [L«t  object. 
[ii  the  lame  year  he  undertook,  br  ibe 
nioderile  turn  of  £310,  irhen  nauealed 


legacy  of  iEIOO.  After  ihii  erent,  aayi 
Boioell,  hii  viiiti  brc-ime  leai  (reijutnl 
at  Sireatliam.  In  17S!,bii  friend  Leren 
dird,  whom  he  bad  maintained  in  bla 
hDUK  fat  arvenl  }rani  and  hit  own 
health  becoming  leriouily  affected,  he. 
In  June,  paid  a  Tiiit  to  Oxford,  for 
change  of  icene  and  air.  In  Oclobrr, 
he  look  a  ronnal  leare  of  SiTtalbam,  on 
nhieh  nccuioo  he  compOKd  a  praTtr, 


and  ht  uilh  htr,  were  Iniing  Simt- 
kami"  fur,  lixmonthiaTler  Uiii,  John- 
ion  waa  dotniciUaled  in  Mn.  Thriie'i 
new  reaidence  in  Argyll  Street.  In 
June,  nSS,  he  wii  leued  with  a  patl' 
Iviic  ttroke,  •taich,  for  aome  time,  ren- 
dered blm  (peechleat ;  piety  wu  hli 
eoBulation,  but  he  (eemi  to  have  looked 
forward  to  death  with  liii  uaual  lerioi 
at  lliat  (TenL     At  he  began  to  recortr, 


t  days  in  the  week."  b« 


Haling  eipreued  a  deiire  of  (oliw 
lo  Italy,  hi>  fiienda,  not  deeming  hi* 
peniion  adequate  lo  the  tupport  m  the 
expenaea  iocidenlal  lo  tbe  lourney, 
made  applicalioo  lo  Lord  Thurlow, 
vnlcnovrn  to  Jolinaon,  for  an  augmenta- 
don  of  it  by  £W0.  The  applicadua 
oai  uniucreuful:  but  the  lord  eban- 
cellor  oSered  la  lei  him  ban  CtOO,  out 


leing  coinmuni 
ed,'*^  layi   Boil 
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exclaiming,  with  ferrent  emotion,  *  Ood 
blest  yoaaUr" 

He,  however,  now  gradually  grew 
worse,  and  it  was  evident  to  his  pnysi- 
dans,  Drs.  Heberden,  Brocklesby,  and 
'  Warren,  that  his  end  was  fiut  approach* 
ing.  This,  though  he  so  much  dreaded, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  the  knowled^ 
of,  and  being  told  by  Brocklesby,  m 
answer  to  his  inquiry  as  to  the  extent 
of  his  danger,  that  notliing  hut  a  miracle 
could  save  him,  he  rei>lTed  *'  Then  I 
will  take  no  more  physic,  not  even  my 
opiates ;  for  I  have  prayed  that  I  ma  v 
render  up  my  soul  to  God  nndouded. ' 
He  adhered  to  this  resolution,  but  was 
so  &r  from  refusing  surgical  aid,  that 
when  Mr.  Cruickshank  scarified  his  leg, 
he  cried  out  **  Deeper,  deeper.  I  wul 
abide  the  consequence :  you  are  afraid 
of  your  reputation ;  but  what  is  that  to 
me  f  Why  hesitate  to  give  me  psin, 
which  I  do  not  care  for.  At  another 
time  he  leaped  out  of  bed  and  caught 
up  some  lancets,  which  were  taken  mm 
him  in  the  supposition  that  he  intended 
to  attempt  sniade ;  but  he  immediately 
afterwardi  seized  a  pair  of  sdssors,  and 
plunged  theni  into  tne  calf  of  each  leg, 
for  the- purpose  of  relieving  them  <^  the 
water  with  which  they  were  swelled. 
His  aversion  to  the  prospect  of  death 
operated  so  strongly,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  make  his  will,  or  even  hear  the  sub- 
ject mentioned  with  patience.  The 
chief  object  of  his  bounty  was  his  ser- 
vant Barber,  to  whom  he  left  £70  per 
annum,  besides  a  very  large  sum  by 
codiciL  As  his  end  drew  near,  he 
took  every  opportunity  of  impressing 
his  friends  with  the  necessity  of  pre- 

Jaration  for  a  future  state.  To  Sir 
oshua  Reynolds  he  made  three  re- 
quests—one  was  to  forgive  him  Jt30 
which  he  bad  borrowed  of  him ;  ano- 
ther, that  he  should  carefully  read  the 
Scriptures :  and  the  last,  that  he  should 
abstain  from  luing  his  pencil  on  the 
sabbath  day ;  to  allof  which  Sir  Joshua 
assented.  He  expressed  his  firm  belief 
in  the  Christian  religion ;  and,  in  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Windham,  said, 
with  respect  to  testimony,  that  *'  we 
had  nut  such  evidence  that  Cesar  died 
in  the  capitol,  as  that  Christ  died  in  the 
manner  related.*'  In  the  last  days  of 
his  illness  lie  grew  gradiudly  calmer,  and 
he  at  length  tranquilly  expired  on  the 


ISth  of  December,  1785,  in  the  seventY- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  monument 
has  since  been  erected  to  his  memory 
in  St.  Paul's,  with  an  inscription,  byDr. 
Parr.  Previously  to  his  dissolution,  he 
burnt,  indiscriminately,  several  manu- 
scripts, and,  amongst  odiers,  two  quarto 
volumes,  containing  an  account  of  hu 
life. 

The  reputation  of  Johnson,   as  an 
author,  was  more  distinguished  than  that 
of  any  other  literary  character  whidi 
this  country  has  produced.  His  rlsssical 
attainments  were,  however,  inconsider- 
able, and  his  reading,  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, was  more  ctursory  than  extensive 
— Knore  varied  than  profound.      It  was 
an  observation   of  nis  own,   that  he 
thought  more  than  he  read ;  and  hence, 
prolMbly,  arose  his  contempt  of  certain 
authors,  of  whose  works  mdolence  or 
prejudice  prevented  hun  from  reading 
more  than  a  portion.    We  may  here, 
perhaps,  be  reminded  of  the  number  of 
quotations  in  his  Dictionary ;   but  it  by 
no  means  follows,  nor  was  it  indeed 
necessary,  that  he  should  have  perused 
the  whole  of  the  works  quoted  from,  nor 
even  have  made  the  extracts  himself; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  the  task  of  select- 
ing; passages  containing  certain  words 
might  have  been  performed  by  the  least 
erudite  of  his  amanuenses,  of  whom,  it 
is  known,  he  kept  six  or  seven  constantly 
employed.     That  he    could    not   get 
through  a  book  was,  with  him,  a  sum- 
dent  reason  for  decrying  it ;  but,  when 
to  his  abuse  of  Milton  we  add  his  real  or 
affected  blindness  to  the  merits  of  Hume, 
Robertson,  Fielding,  Swift,  Armstrong, 
and  others,  we  must  suspect  either  the 
infallibilitv   or  sincerity  of  Johnson's 
critical  Judgment.  His  great  works,  and 
those  on  which  his  reputation  chiefly 
rests,   are    his    Dictionary,    Rambler, 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  Rasselas.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  him  the  merit  of  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  subsequent  dictionaries 
of  the   English  language,  though  its 
numerous  imperfections  are  now  gene- 
rally   acknowledged.      Home    Tooke 
calls  it    **  the  most  faulty  and  least 
valuable"  of  any  of  Johnson's  produc- 
tions ;   and  adds,  **  tliat  share  of  merit 
which  it  possesses  makes  it  by  much  the 
more  hurtful."  lu  supposed  excellence 
has  certainly  deterred  many  from  entn^ 


ing  the  une  field,  lhoi»h  lo  much  re- 
niuntd  lo  be  done  i  and  where  ill  IbM 
wu  done  mlsht  hiTc  been  made 
porTecr.  Thu  h»  been  sbund 
prated  bjr  the  edition  oTTodd,  am 
teiearchei  of  Seagcr,  Huon  and 
drel.     The  chief  TauJlt  of  JohnjD 
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ihe  Weil 
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crgiali,  tiHxal,  calh,  tpmgeltli,  and 
boHMiag  can,  Heii  too  cumbruui,  alio, 
with  hii  auihoritieii  iihal  need  or 
auLhoritif*,  it  has  been  aptir  uked,  for 
Ibe  word  iflnd?  WiiS  iheje  draw- 
backii  however,  il  is  (till  a  maiterly 
and  originnl  production,  and  liu  many 

other  dieiionary.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ci^uiiitelf  brier  and  clear  ihan  the  de- 
•cnption  of  the  diflieieni  Mniei,  and  Ihe 
quouiionialane  render  Ihe  work  a  fund 


10  and  lueful  rcOectior 


feme,  and  of  ilJiberal  preiudicei;  of 
juii  and  uf  unjuii  ciiiiciim,''     Pailora] 


rmplible  in  diiaecling,  abnoti 


word  by  word,  CTCry  eight  or  ten-hne< 

b«u  ably  drawn  by  Biihop  Cleig,  wh( 
■ayt»— "  Without  claiming  for  Juhniot 
Ihe  higbttt  place  among  hit  cuntempO' 
ratiee,  in  any  single  depanmeni  a 
liieniufc,  we  may  ute  one  of  hii  own 

mind  la  every  lUl^ectfandbadaETeatei 
larirly  of  knowledge  ready  for  all  occa- 
■ioni,  Ihan  almut  any  other  inao.' 
Though  religion,  lo  .upentjlion,  h( 
WBi  in  every  other  iMpeO  fo  remark- 
ably incteduloiu,  thai  Hoganh  uid. 
while  Johnion  firmly  believed  ihe  Bible, 
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•un ;  but  Pope's  excmvation  wu  requi- 
site u  Uk  entrance  to  his  garden ;  and, 
as  some  men  try  to  be  proud  of  their 
defects,  he  extracted  an  ornament  from 
an  inconrenience,  and  vanity  produced 
a  grotto,  where  necessity  enforced  a 
passage." 

Johnson's  6gare  was  large,  robust, 
and  unweildy,  fnxn  corpulency.  His 
appearance  was  rendered  strange  and 
somewhat  uncouth  by  sudden  emotions, 
which  appeared,  to  a  common  observer, 
to  be  involuntary  and  convulsive.  He 
had  the  use  of  only  one  eye,  yet  his 
visual  perceptions,  as  far  as  they  ex- 
tended, were  uncommonly  quick  and 
accurate.  So  morbid  was  liis  tempera- 
ment, that  he  never  enjoyed  the  free 
and  vifforous  use  of  his  UmlM ;  and  when 
he  wuked,  it  was  like  the  straggling 
gait  of  one  in  fetters.  In  hb  dress  he 
was  singular  and  slovenly ;  and  though 
he  improved,  in  some  degree,  under  the 
lectures  of  Mrs.  Thrale.  during  his  long 
residence  in  her  family,  yet  he  could 
never  be  said  to  have  completely  sur- 
mounted particularity. 

He  was  fond  of  good  company  and 
good  living,  and  to  Uie  last  he  knew  of 
no  method  of  regulating  his  appetite, 
but  absolute  restraint,  or  unlimited  in- 
dulgence. "  Many  a  day,"  says  Mr. 
boswell,  "  did  he  fast,  many  a  year  re- 
frain from  wine :  but  when  he  did  eat, 
it  was  voraciously ;  wh^i  he  did  drink, 
it  was  copiously.  He  could  practi<% 
abstinence,  but  not  temperance."  In 
conversation  he  was  rude,  intemperate, 
overbearing,  and  impatient  or  con- 
tradiction ;  addicted  to  argument,  and 
ambitious  of  victory,  he  was  equally 
regardless  of  truth  and  fair  reasoning 
in  his  approaches  to  conquest  "  There 
is  no  arguing  with  him,"  said  Gold- 
smith, alluding  to  a  speech  in  one  of 
Gibber's  plays  ;  "  for,  if  his  pistol  misses 
fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with  the  butt 
end  of  it."  No  man,  however,  possessed 
more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
than  Johnson  ;  was  more  ready  to  assist 
distress,  or  conferred  a  benefit  in  a  more 

rnerous  and  delicate  manner.  "  Should 
ever  need  assistance,"  said  Bishop 
Howe,  *'  mav  I  have  such  a  benefactor 
as  Johnson.'  "  There  was  no  occa- 
sion," says  the  same  authority,  "  that 
Johnson  should  teach  us  to  aance,  to 
make  a  bow,  or  to  turn  a  compliment : 
he  could  teach  us  better  things."     Tlie 


flattery  of  friends,  and  the  homage 
paid  to  his  abilities,  made  him  dictato- 
rial, arrogant  and  rude,  and  caused  him 
sometimes  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
politeness,  and  even  humanity;  but 
when  he  discovered  that  he  had  given 
real  cause  for  offence,  he  was  always 
ready  to  make  reparation.  He  main- 
tained under  his  roof  no  less  than  four 
persons,  for  several  years,  two  of  whom 
died  in  his  house ;  and  he  not  only  C(m- 
tributed  to  their  support,  but  treated 
them  with  kindness  and  affection.  He 
was  above  equivocation,  and  scorned 
to  convey  the  language  of  truth,  how- 
ever unpleasant  to  those  who  heard  him, 
by  any  of  those  curcumlocutonr  chan- 
nels, which  are  the  medium  of  discus- 
sion m  polite  society.  Laconic  and  sen- 
sible in  his  conversation,  he  despised 
verbosity  and  frivolity  in  others:  to 
some  one  who  told  him  of  a  gentleman 
who  wished,  but  was  afraid,  to  speak  to 
him,  he  said — **  he  need  not  to  have 
been  afraid  if  he  had  anything  rational 
to  say :"  and,  to  a  lady  who  was  zealous 
in  defence  of  some  foolish  production, 
he  exclaimed,  '*  Pray,  madam,  be 
silent ;  nonsense  can  onlv  be  defended 
by  nonsense."  He  had  a  somewhat 
bigotted,  but  sincere  and  fervent  im- 
pression of  religion ;  and  H  is  sud  that, 
on  his  paying  a  visit  in  Lent,  he  would, 
in  the  course  of  the  evenins,  go  into  a 
comer  of  the  room,  when  the  company 
were  engaged  in  conversation,  and 
audibly  repeat  his  devotions.  Some  of 
hb  savings,  as  recorded  by  Boswell,  are 
trivial  and  common-place  enough;  but 
this  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man 
who  followed  up  Johnson  with  all  the 
tenacity  of  a  bailiff,  and  noted  down  his 
words  with  all  the  precision  of  a  spy. 
Johnson  could  not  go  down  stairs  to 
give  a  guinea  to  a  suppliant,  but  this 
book-keeper  of  his  very  echoes  must 
<*  walk  down  stairs  after  him  into  the 
yard,  to  see  what  passed." 

Amon^  the  mass  of  ^ssip  and  anec- 
dote which  has  been  in  circulation  of 
this  great  man,  we  have  selected  such 
as  appears  to  us  the  most  recent,  enter- 
taining and  characteristic.  His  talent 
for  improvisation  appears  to  have  been 
extraordinary ;  nor  was  he  less  felicitous 
at  burlesquine  appositions  and  anti- 
theses of  popular  poets  and  dramatists. 
Some  very  ingenious  lines  being  quoted, 
in  which  there  was  more  of  what  the 


ihiu  parodied  (htm  !— 


beti 


He  lucd,  il  limn  to  ulk  Immode- 

M 'bchin"d 'ihr  >«De>,  wh^tl  Ouri^ 
w*i  pl»yiiij  King  Leu  !  iht  »ciot,  on 
coming  oC  '"''I  l"!"  <»  'P**''  '"  ' 
lower  lone,  it  he  diiluibed  hii  feelingi. 
"  Poh  r  Hid  Johnion.  "  Punch  hu  no 
reeling):"  ■  reply  which  wuio  Kcord- 
uux  wiih  ihe  peM  contempt  he  h«d 
far  uton^Slr  Joihna  Re}naldih»ing 
pdnted  hii  porlnit,  rcpreaeniing  him 
u  re»ding,  kkI  neir-iighted,  he  tx- 
pmtrd  hinueir  much  dUutiiAed,  uy- 
ing,  ■■  It  il  not  friendly  to  hind  down 
to  poMfTii*  the  impcrlcctioni  of  uy 
m*n."  or  ihit  drcumilvice  Mn.  ThnUe 
nyt,  "  I  obMr>ed  Ih»t  he  would  not 
be  known  by  posterity,  for  bii  defect! 

uid  when  ihe  sdierted  to  hii  own 
picture  p*inLed  with  the  e*r-trumpet, 
■nd  done  in  thu  yeu  for  Ur.  TbnJe, 
the  tecordi  Johntou  to  hiva  uiiwered 
"  He  may  piint  bimMlT  u  deif  u  be 
cboneiihuti  wilinotbebiiDkingSun." 
—Sit  Joihu*  uwd  to  relaie  *  chine- 
teriitic  inecdoleof  Jobuon  :  Ibout  the 
lime  of  their  fini  kcqiwintincc,  when 
ihey  were  one  erening  together  u  the 
Miu  Cotterelli,  the  then  Duchett  of 
Argyle  and  another  lady  ol  high  rank 
came  In :  Jobnton,  Ibinking  that  the 
Mid  Cotterelli  were  loo  nuch  engtoued 
by  them,  and  that  be  and  hii  rricnd 
were  neglected  ai  low  company,  of 
whom  they  were  aomcwbat  aabuned, 
grew  angry  i  and,  rewltlng  to  ibock 
their  luppoied  pride,  by  making  theii 
great  Tiiilori  imagine  tbey  were  low 


sntering  the  room,  the  doctor  vieAcd 
lim  Irom  top  to  lor,  wllhoul  laying  a 
■  ord  to  him ;  at  length,  dirliirg  one  of 
1B  Hicreit  looki  at  him,  he  (pake  to 
him  in  the  Hebrew  language,  to  which 
O'Leary  made  no  repty.  Upon  which, 
the  doctor  aaid  to  him,  "  UTiy  do  joii 
not  anawer  tUF,  tirT"  "  Faith,  ilr," 
aid  0-LearT.  "  I  cannot  reply  to  you. 
•ecauae  I  do  not  undenland  Iheian- 

Sage  in  which  you  are  iddreuing  me." 
_ion  thii  the  doctor,  wiih  a  con- 
empliuxii  ineer,  uid  to  Murphy, 
'Wliy,  lir,  tbii  il  a  pretty  &Uow  you 

comprehend  the  primillve  language'' 
O'Ltary  imrfiediaMly  bowed  Teiy-row, 
■nd  complimented  the  diKior  with  a 
long  ipeech  In  Iriih,  of  which  the  doc- 
tor not  undemanding  a  word,  made  nu 
reply,  but  looked  at  Murpby,  OXtarv, 
weing  that  the  doctor  wai  puailed  it 
bearing  a  language  of  which  be  wai 
ignorant,  Mid  to  Murphy,  pointing 
to  the  doctor,  "  Thli  b  a  pretty  fellow 
to  wbom  you  ban  brought  me:  lir, 
he  doea  not  underttand  tbe  language 
of  Ihe  lifter  kingdom." — Johnion,  it 
•ecma,  wa>  not  imeniible  to  pnii*  - 
■oon  alter  the  publication  of  HIi  Life 
of  Saiage,  which  wai  anonymoui, 
Mr.  Harte,  whilit  dining  with  Cave, 
(poke  Terr  bandiomely  of  the  work. 
The  next  ijmc  Cave  met  Harte,  be  tM 
bim  that  be  bad  made  a  man  Terj 
happy  the  other  day  at  hii  houie,  b; 

author  of  Saiage'i  Life.  "  H*w  could 
that  be  riayi  Harte  i  •■  none  were  pre- 
lent  but  you  and  L"  Care  repfied, 
-  You  might  obiervc  I  lent  a  plate  of 
Tlctuali  behind  the  Kreen.  There 
■kulked  the  biographer,  one  Johiiaon, 
whoae  dreu  wai  lo  ibabby,  that  Iw 


erheard  01 


applauding  kii  perfonnante  deiigbted 
hiin  eiceedingly.''— The  following  anec- 
dote of  Jobnion'i  meeting  at  Okaigow, 
with  Adam  Smith,  hai  beni  fitmiibed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which,  be  ny^ 
Ur.  Boaweil  hai  mnitled  for  obriooi 
reaaoni :— Smith,  it  li  related,  after 
leaiing  the  party  in  which  ha  bad 
met  Jobmon,  happened  to  cam*  to 
another  com )»ny,  where,  knowing  that 
be  had  been  in  Johmon'i  todcty,  tbe* 
were  aniioui  to  know  what  bad  paiaed, 
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seemed  much  raffled.  At  first  Smith 
would  only  answer,  "  He's  a  brute — 
he 's  a  brute !"  but  on  closer  examina- 
tion, it  appeared  that  Johnson  no  sooner 
saw  Smiin,  than  he  attacked  him  for 
some  point  of  his  famous  letter  on  the 
death  of  Hume.  Smith  vindicated  the 
troth  of  his  statement.  "What  did 
Johnson  say?"   was  the  universal  in- 


quiry. <*  Why,  he  said,"  replied  Smith, 
with  the  deepest  impresuon  of  reKent- 
ment,  "he  said,  *you  /if .'•*•—" And 
what  did  vou  replv  t" — "  I  said,  you 

are  a  son  of  a r*  "On  such  terms,** 

says  Sir  Walter,  "  did  these  two  great 
moralists  meet  and  part,  and  such  «ras 
the  classical  dialogue  between  two  great 
teachers  of  philosophy." 


DAVID  HUME. 


This  celebrated  historian  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1711. 
He  was  of  a  good  family,  both  by  father 
and  mother,  and  the  former  dying 
whilst  he  was  an  infiint,  he  was  brought 
up  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  whom 
he  describes  as  a  woman  of  singular 
merit  A  passion  for  literature  took  pos- 
session of  him  at  a  very  early  period  of 
his  education,  and,  in  consequence  of 
his  sobriety  and  studious  disposition,  he 
was  destined  by  his  family  for  the  law ; 
but  "  while  they  fancied,"  he  says  in  his 
autobiography,  "  I  was  poring  upon 
Voet  and  Vinnius,  Cicero  and  Virgil 
were  the  authors  which  I  was  secreUy 
devouring."  His  health,  however,  be- 
coming impaired  by  sedentary  applica- 
tion, he,  in  1734,  went  to  Bristol,  with 
a  view  of  engaging  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, but  found  them  so  unsuitable  to 
his  disposition,  that  in  a  few  months 
afterwards  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
France,  and  laid  down  a  plan  of  life 
which  he  steadily  and  successfully  pur- 
sued. "  I  resolved,"  he  says, "  to  inake 
a  very  rind  fhigality  supply  my  de- 
ficiency of  fortune ;  to  maintain  unim- 
paired my  independency ;  and  to  regard 
evcrv  object  as  contemptible,  except 
the  Improvement  of  my  talents  in  li- 
terature." 

After  a  stay  of  three  years  abroad  he 
returned  to  England,  and,  in  1738,  pub- 
lished his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature, 
tlie  fate  of  which  he  describes  by  say- 
ing, "  it  fell  dead-born  from  the  press." 
Of  too  sanguine  a  temperament  to  be 
discouraged,  he  continued  his  literary 
labours,  and,  in  1742,  printed,  at  Edin- 
bui^h,  the  first  part  of  his  Essays, 
which  were  received  in  a  manner  that 
fully  compensated  for  his  former  dis- 


appointments. In  1745,  he  went  to 
England  as  tutor  to  the  young  Marquess 
of  Annandale,  and  after  remaining  in 
that  situation  for  a  twelvemonth,  he 
stood  candidate  for  the  professorship  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  but 
althougn  strongly  supported,  the  no- 
toriety of  his  sceptical  opinions  pre- 
vented his  success.  In  1746,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  from  General  St.  Clair  to 
attend  him  as  secretary  to  his  expedi- 
tion, which  ended  in  an  incursion  on 
the  coast  of  France ;  and,  in  1747,  he 
accompanied  him  in  his  military  em- 
bassy to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  riirin. 
Dunng[  his  residence  at  the  latter  place, 
imagining  that  his  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  had  failed  of  success  from  tie 
manner  rather  than  the  matter,  he 
published  the  first  part  of  the  work 
anew,  under  the  title  of  an  Inc^uiry  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding.  Its 
new  shape,  however,  made  but  little 
difference  in  its  success ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn from  Italy,  Hume  observes,  "  I 
had  the  mortification  to  find  all  England 
in  a  ferment,  on  account  of  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton's  Free  In(^uiry,  while  my  per- 
formance was  tntirely  overlooked  and 
neelected." 

His  disappointment  was  increased  by 
the  failure  of  a  new  edition  of  liis 
Essays;  but  borne  up  by  the  natural 
cheerfulness  of  his  disposition,  he,  in 
1749,  went  to  his  brother's  residence  in 
Scotland,  and  composed  his  Political 
Discourses,  and  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals,  both  of  which 
were  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1752. 
At  this  time  his  former  publications  had 
begun  to  attract  notice,  and  more  than 
one  answer  had  been  written  to  his 
Essays,  of  which,   however,  he   took 
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no  nodcc,  haiing  made  ■  find  rculu- 
llon,  which  hi  InBciibly  munuiiiFil, 
never  lo  Hply  to  any  body.  Hii  Potili- 
al  DUcounn  wtrc  fivounbly  received 

Principlfi  of  Monlt,  diliaugh,  in  hi> 


Ihe  Ficutiy  of  Adionui.  wliEn  the 
lirge  library,  oT  which  he  had  the 
command,  lusgeiled  to  him  the  idea  of 
writing  the  Hiiiory  of  England.  "Be- 
ing frightened,"  he  myt,  •'  with  the 
notion  of  continuing  a  narrative  Ihrough 
a  period  of  Kvenleen  hundred  yean, 
1  coninienced  with  the  acccuion  of  Ihe 
Home   of   Stiart ;   an  epoch   when  I 

began  chiefly  lo  take  place."  The  hit- 
lory  of  thii  period  appeared  in  one 
■jiiano  loiume,  in  U5i;  but  iniiead  of 
meeting  with  Ihe  applause  which  he 
confeiKi  be  eipecled,  i[  wai  auailed, 
ta  be  telliuj,  "by  one  cry  of  reprotch, 
diiapprobaiion,  «nd  even  deleilation." 
The  only  inditidulJi  of  literary  con- 
■iderailon  from  whom  he  received  en- 
couragemenl  to  proceed,  were  the  pri- 
malei  of  Enelind  and  Ireiand,  On. 
Herring  and  Stone  :  whilit  Ihe  lole  wu 
•o  inCDniidenble,  Ihal,  in  the  coune  of 

were  diipoied  'of.  He  attributed  the 
oppoiition  it  mei  with  to  Ihe  regrel  ex- 
pressed by  the  auihor  for  the  ble  of 
Chariea  the  FinI  and  Ibe  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford;   but,  in  all  probability,  it  aroie 

he  ijjoke  of  advcme  religioua  paniei. 
He  wu  10  far  di.counged  by  the  re- 


u  fruilr 


1  England,  h 


mined  lo  ptnevere  in  hit  blttotiaU 
deiigp.  In  the  meantime  be  pnbllthed 
.hia      Natural     Hiitory     of     Religion, 

Ihe'^name  of  Dr^Hurd,  in  «  ■  pam- 
phlet," layi  our  author,  Ihal"|f««nie 

my  peifomnance." 


period  from  Ihe  liealh  of  Charlet  Ihe 
Pint  till  Ilie  Rerotntion ;  and,  in  VM.U 
■d  bj'  the  History  of  the 


HouaeofTudor. 


publi 

folly,"  he  d 

mieif 

with 

th. 

ni. 

Ihe 

(iiiounible  recepdo 

rrf 

lum  for  the  copyright,  which,  toge- 
ther with  a  pennon  he  enjoyed  through 
Ihe  influence  of  Lord  Bute,  bad  pro- 
lOt  only  independence  bizt 


[alned  for  liim 
the  apathy  of 
itoniihed  and 


d^affaim,   until  Ihe  beginning  of  ITM, 

pany  with  the  celebrated  Houuean,  who 
IB  aaid  to  have  repaid  the  delicate  and 
generoua  behaviour  of  our  author  wiih 
his  uiual  Ingratitude.  In  1T6T,  he  wa* 
appointed  under  secretary  of  atale  to 
Mr.  Conway,   and  aRer  liolding  tbat 


puiaiion ;  the 
M  described 
Jtobiography, 


apprehend  it,  becon 

diiaolutlon.     I  have 


,-L,tr: 


be  templed  to  point  to  ihia  hiiter  per 
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I  posseH  the  tame  ardour  mm  erer  in 
duty,  and  tbe  fame  gaiety  in  company. 
I  consider,  besides,  that  a  man  of  sixty- 
five,  by  dying,  cuts  off  only  a  few  years 
of  infirmities ;  and  though  1  see  many 
symptoms  of  my  literary  reputation's 
breaking  out  at  last  with  additional 
lustre,  1  know  that  I  could  have  but  a 
few  years  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
be  more  detached  from  life  than  I  am 
at  present." 

After  having  finished  the  account  of 
his  life,  he,  at  the  request  of  his  friends, 
went  to  England  for  the  improvement 
of  his  health,  but  returned  with  no 
benefit,  after  a  few  weeks'  stay  at  Lon- 
don and  Bath.  He  now  employed  him- 
self in  correcting  his  works  for  a  new 
edition,  and  considering  himself  as  a 
dying  roan,  talked  familiarly,  and  even 
jocularly  of  his  approaching  dissolution. 
To  one  of  his  friends,  who,  struck  by 
his  cheerfulness,  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing hopes  of  his  recovery,  he  said, 
**  Your  hopes  are  groundless ;  1  am 
dying  as  fast  as  my  enemies,  if  I  have 
any,  could  wish,  and  as  easily  and 
cheerfully  as  my  best  friends  could  de- 
sire.*' His  weakness  increased  daily, 
until  tha  afternoon  of  the  2Cth  of 
August,  1776,  when  he  expired,  says 
Dr.  Black,  *'  in  such  a  happv  composure 
of  mind,  t^at  nothing  could  exceed  it" 

Hume  seems  to  have  formed  a  very 
just  estimate  of  his  own  character :  he 
describes  himself  as  a  man  of  mild  dis- 
position, of  command  of  temper,  of  an 
open,  social,  and  cheerful  humour,  ca- 
pable of  attachment,  but  little  suscepti- 
ble of  enmity,  and  of  great  moderation 
in  aU  his  passions.  This  account  of 
himself  is  fully  corroborated  by  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  who  speaks  of  his  social 
and  intellectual  qualities  in  the  highest 
strain  of  eulogy  :  "  Upon  the  whole," 
says  the  doctor,  in  his  concluding  re- 
marks upon  the  death  of  Hume,  "  I  have 
always  considered  him,  both  in  his  life- 
time and  since  his  death,  as  approaching 
as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise 
and  virtuous  man,  as,  perhaps,  the 
nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit," 
Of  this  frailty  he  exhibited  no  incon- 
siderable portion  in  treating  all  systems 
of  religion  as  founded  in  superstition; 
and,  perhaps,  there  was  a  levity  of  con- 
duct immediately  prece4ing  his  death, 
which  was  beyond  the  dignity  even  of 
a  philosopher,'  as  it  was  certainly  very 


opposite  to  tbe  unpretending  resigna- 
tion of  a  dying  Christian.  His  person 
had  no  affinity  to  his  mind;  his  Gtct: 
wus  broad  and  flat,  his  mouth  wide, 
his  eyes  vacant,  and  the  corpulency  ot 
his  whole  person  is  said  to  have  lAreD 
better  fitted  to  communicate  tbe  idea 
of  a  turtle-eating  alderman,  than  of  a 
refined  philosopher.  At  Turin  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  lady,  and  addressing  her, 
declared  that  he  was  "  abime,  aneanti.** 
**  Oh  !  pour  aneanti,"  replied  the  lady, 
'*  ce  n'est  en  efiet  qu'une  operation  tr4s 
naturelle  de  votre  systeme." 

In  his  intellectual  character  he  takes 
his  place  in  the  first  rank  of  modem 
philosophical  sceptics,  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  few  writers  have  in- 
sisted on  their  theories  with  more 
vigour,  *self- command,  or  ability.  The 
merit  of  his  History  of  England  is  now 
generally  allowed,  though  notwithstand- 
ing his  own  claim  to  perfect  impar- 
tiality, prejudices,  particularly  in  favour 
of  the  House  of  Stuart,  appear  in  hia 
work,  and  he  has  been  accused  of  co- 
louring facts  to  support  his  favourite 
and  somewhat  erroneous  position  that 
the  English  constitution  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  regular  plan  of  liberty 
before  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Stuarta. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  few  histo- 
rians are  more  free  from  prejudice  than 
Hume ;  nor  is  he  often  excelled  in  the 
clearness  and  eloquence  of  his  style. 
About  seven  years  after  his  death 
appeared  an  Essay  on  Suicide,  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  his  pen,  and  which,  it  is 
said,  would  have  appeared  in  his  life- 
time, had  not  the  booksellers  been  afraid 
to  publish  it. 

An  anecdote  of  Hume  is  told  in  one 
of  Dr.  Beattie's  letters  to  Mrs.  Monta- 
gue, which  shows  that  however  sincere 
a  sceptic  our  author  may  have  bien, 
he  aamitted  the  propagation  of  his 
opinions  might  be  destructive  to  the 
morals,  if  not  the  happiness,  of  at  lea&t 
one  half  of  the  intellectual  world.  *'  Mr. 
Hume,"  says  Beattie,  "  was  boasting 
(o  Doctor  Gregory,  that  among  his  dis- 
ciples in  Edinburgh,  he  had  the  honour 
to  reckon  many  of  the  fair  sex.  '  Now, 
tell  me,'  said  the  doctor,  '  whether,  if 
you  had  a  wife  or  a  daughter,  you 
would  tvish  them  to  be  your  disciples  ? 
Think  well  before  you  answer  me ;  for, 
I  assure  you,  that,  whatever  your  an- 
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This  oripml  writn,  mn  of  ■  1i( 
lunl  In  ihe  army,  »nd  m«i-g™n 
of  SUrne.ArchbitbgpofVaik,  nu 
U  Clonmcll,  in  Irelind,  on  the  Z4i 
NwciDbrr,  IT13.  Afirr  ro.ny  mi 
Umh  Willi  Ut  fiihcr'i  r^menl,  he 
in  tiM  T(U  ins,  put  U  ichool  ii  I 
hx,  hiiing  previouily  leamt  to  write 
ud  read.  ••  I  nmalned  al  HaUru,". 
be  layi,  in  hit  autobiograpby,  "till 
about  the  latter  tnd  of  the  year  1731, 
and  cannot  quite  omit  mtnltoning  [bl> 

—he  bad  lud  ihe  ceiling  af  the  uhool- 
room  new  irhilt-vaiheil— Ihe  ladder 
ramalnrd  there.     1,  one  unlucky  day, 

large  eapital  letteni  ^  Lau.  Steme,' 
for  which  the  uiliet  leTerely  whipped 
nu.  My  maiiet  «a*  very  much  hurt 
■t  Ihii,  and  »id,  before  Die,  thai  never 
ihould  that  name  be  effaced  \  for  1  wa*  a 
boy  of  ceniiu,  and  he  wai  lUre  1  ihould 
come  to  preferment."  Inl7S!,  hewai 
•eot  10  Jeiui-  Collpge,  Catnhridge, 
where  be  look  ordcni  and,  ihonly 
afterward!,   he   wai,   through   the   in- 

iirii^  of  Sutton,  In  Yorkihire.     By  the 


vaineoraL  {  anu,  anoniy  aiierwaroa, 
by  hii  wife'i  meani,  he  wa«  appointed 
to  the  liiing  ot  Stiilinglon.  He  now 
had   a   quarrel   with   hii  uncle.   "  be- 


'Le."bo^    ., 
hvoting  were    bit 


waa  prinird,  hot  ni 
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Tolumei,  hit  Life  and  Upinioni  of  Trii 
tram  Shandy  ;  a  work  which  wai  read 
with  aiidiiy  and  admiraiiont  and  wLilii 
it  drew  upun  the  author  a  Kreat  iham 
of  both  ptaite  and  ceniure,  obtained  for 


niniii,  m  iroo.  in  ine  mcaniime,  out 
author  had  paid  aviiil,  for  the  reraicry 
of    hit   health,    to   France   and    Ilaly, 

Ilia   SeniimenUl   JouniEy,   which   «" 
publiihed,  In  two  diiodrciniD  ralum< 
in  1708.     In   Ihe  Man:h  of  thii  yei 
the  efleeti  orapulmomry  coniumptli    , 
under  wliich  isumt  had  for  tome  time 
tufierrd,  proied  fatal  to  him.     He  died 
in  London,  leaving  a  widow,  and  u 
daughter,  who   piihliihed,   in   )T75, 
colteciion  of  her  rtlher'i  letlen,  witi 

In  addition  to  Iho  workt  atreadT 
mentioned,  Sterne  wai  the  author  o'f 
teveral  lermoni,  YDrick't  Hedilatioi 
and  letten  to  different  perKHUj  i 
prinripal  of  which  are  Ihote  from  Yuri 
and  Ellta,  luppowd  to  be  the  authen 
eormpundenca  of  Sterne  wilh  a  M 
Draper. 

Tiia  diaracter    of   Sterne    pretenl^ 
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nothing  to  admire,  and  much  to  oon- 
denm ;  his  own  letters  show  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  httle  feeling  in  his 
domestic  relations,  and  his  pecuniary 
liberality  to  his  wife  during  her  tempo- 
rary separatiun  from  him,  seems  to  have 
been  exercised  rather  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  her  at  a  dikUnce,  than  of^  per- 
suading her,  by  his  genero^iity,  to  re- 
turn. "  As  to  matrimony,"  he  says, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  **  I  should  be  a 
bea&t  to  rail  at  it,  for  my  wife  is  easy — 
hut  the  world  is  not;  and  had  I  staid 
from  her  a  second  longer,  it  would 
have  been  a  burning  siiame — else  she 
declares  herself  happier  without  me — 
but  not  in  anger  is  tliis  declaration 
made,  but  in  pure,  sober,  good  sense, 
built  on  experience."  In  another  of 
his  letters,  he  savs,  "  he  is  getting 
more  tired  of  her  than  ever."  It  must 
however,  be  admitted,  that  for  his 
daughter  he  entertained  a  warm  and 
sincere  affection. 

We  may  collect  from  his  corres- 
pondence that,  without  much  warmth 
of  heart,  he  was  a  decided  sensualist; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  effects 
of  his  works,  it  is  clear  that  their  author 
was  more  solicitous  about  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  pleasures,  than  the  in- 
struction of  mankind.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  highly  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions, in  reference  to  which  he  says, 
"  first,  I  protest  that,  in  commencing 
author,  my  end  was  honest;  and  next, 
that  I  wrote  not  to  be  fed,  but  to 
be  famous."  Whether  or  not  a  com- 
petency gave  him  independency  of 
mind,  he  certainly  is  not  to  be  charged 
with  servility  in  any  part  of  his  writings 
or  conduct ;  but  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  his  letters  proves  that  fame 
was  not  the  sole  object  of  his  literary 
labours : — "  I  have  had,"  he  says,  in 
1765,  "  a  lucrative  winter's  campaign 
here  :  Shandy  sells  well.  I  am  taxing 
the  public  with  two  more  volumes  of 
sermons,  which  will  more  than  double 
the  gains  of  Shandy.  It  goes  into  the 
world  with  a  prancing  list  of  de  toute 
la  noblesse t  which  will  bring  me  in 
i^300,  exclusive  of  the  sale  of  tne  copy  ; 
so  that  with  all  the  contempt  of  money 
which  ma  /agon  de  penser  has  ever  im- 
pressed on  me,  I  shall  be  rich  in  spite 
uf  myself;  but  I  scorn,  you  must  know, 
in  the  high  ton  I  take  at  present,  to 
pocket  all  this  trash.    I  set  out  to  lay  a 


Ci- 


portion  of  it  in  the  service  of  the  world* 
m  a  tour  round  Italy,  where  I  ahsdl 
spring  game,  or  the  deuce  is  ia  the 
dfice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Sterne 
hastened  his  death  by  dissipation^  iato 
wluch  his  jovial  and  cheerful  dispoaitiofi« 
he  confesses,  frequently  led  hiro. 

Few  writings  take  more  hold  npoo 
the  feelings  than  those  of  Sterne,  fnio, 
notwithstanding  hb  whimsicality,  ex* 
travagance,  and  indecency,  produces  a 
motley  whole  that  touches  the  most 
deUcate  chords  of  the  heart.  Exag- 
geration of  feeling  is*  his  grand  defect ; 
and  in  taking  Rabelais  for  his  model, 
he  has  copied  too  much  the  vague  un- 
connected, and  often  absurd,  style  of 
that  author.  He  has  been  both  accused 
and  detected  of  plagiaiism,  particularly 
of  several  passages  from  Burton's  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy ;  and  in  alluding 
to  the  manner  and  matter  of  his  works. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  Justly  observes  that  he 
is  at  once  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
most  affected  of  writers,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  plagiarists  and  most  original 
geniuses  that  England  has  produ«»d, 
Sterne,  to  use  his  own  words,  *'  cared 
not  a  curse  for  the  critics ;"  and  how 
far  he  was  ashamed  of  the  indecencies 
which  he,  as  a  clerg\'man,  was  re- 
proached for  giving  publicity  to  in 
Tristram  Shandy,  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  plan  which  he  entered  into 
at  Paris.  "  Crebillon,"  he  says,  "  has 
made  a  convention  with  me,  which,  if 
he  is  not  lazy,  will  be  no  jhis  persijlaee. 
As  soon  as  I  go  to  Thoiilotise,  he  has 
agreed  to  write  me  an  expostulatory 
letter  upon  the  indecorums  of  1. 
Shandy,  which  is  to  be  answered  by 
recrimination  upon  the  liberties  in  his 
own  works;  these  are  to  be  printed  to- 
gether,— Crebillon  against  Sterne  — 
Sterne  against  Crebillon : — the  copy  to 
be  sold,  and  the  money  eoually  divided. 
This  is  good  Swiss  policy.^' 

The  following  story  of  Sterne  is  also 
said  to  have  been  told  by  himself,  but 
the  truth  of  it  is  somewhat  doubtful,  as 
he  never  appears  to  have  been  in  pecu- 
niary distress.  *'  I  happened,"  ne  is 
said  to  have  related  to  a  friend,  **  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  young  man  from 
Yorkshire,  who  rented  a  window  in  one 
of  the  paved  alleys  near  CornhiU,  for 
the  sale  of  stationery.  I  hired  one  of 
the  panes  of  glass  from  my  friend,  and 
stuck  up  the  following  advertisement 


with  wiliin:— •Bplgnml,  AnlgrUDI, 
ParmgruQiT  Chronogtams,  ManDgremit 
EpiUphi,  EpJIhalARiiumi,  Prologuei, 
Eplli»uti,  Madiigak,  Interiudti,  Ad- 
TettisFtDcnu,    Uiur>,    I'Miiionh   Uc- 

■II  Subjccii,  PimphleU  far'uid  (gtinil 
Minitten,  wilh  Senaoni  upon  my  Tcil 
or  for  inv  SMt,  lo  be  wiillcn  here  on 
reBion»blr(f™^bjA.B.Pmi.oLooEa,' 
The  uncommonncu  ot  Ihe  [itiet  wcm- 

njffht  J  uied  Drivale^y  to  glide  into  ih# 
"  """ hwdi  of 


r,  ud  leceive  the  ear 


■liied  a  tmaU  luin  of  mor 

The  fbllowiog  epiaph 
for    Sleme,    by    hu    In  I 

Ganick:— 


JAHES  HERVEY. 


near   Moiihampion,    ot 
F<btiiary,  I;i3-I4.     Ai 

greater  proficienl, 


It  for  llie 


n  ofhli 


lirord,   ' 


d,  Paul  Orchard,  Eu. ;  durini, . ._ 
cnce  wiih  vliom,  he,  in  IT^IO,  Ix- 
'  niraic  of    BidefonL      Here,  ' ' 

'ed,  ihai  the  parishioner!  incrtued 
it  to  :e60  a  veir,  by  an  annual  ai 

ai  Iheir  ownexpenie,  lapnvenlliii  < 

deprived  him  of  hii  cuncy  In  1T4^ 
In  tht  followiiig  year,  he  became  ciinie 
~  ii  father,  then  holding  tlie  living 
falon  Ftnli.  u  wfII  u  that  it 


ily  proceeded  to  tlie  degree  of 
Among  iht  booki  lie  readdniing 
ne  «ero  Keil't  Anatimiy ;  Der- 
"haiD'a  Fhyttcu-TlKiilogieo,  and  Ailro- 
Theologyj  and  Spcnce'i  Eiiay  Dn 
Pope't  Odyiaey,  to  obich  he  uied  to 
iay,  lie  owed  more  of  hit  improve- 
ment of  iiyle  and  compontion  than  ID 
any  other  wotlt  he  ttcr  read.     At  (he 


I  (allier 


'■  orden 
I,  that 


jelrg    I 


.  of  Ihe  value  of  aiwut 
£20  per  annum,  he  ilei:lined,  uying, 
"  that  he  Ihoughl  it  unjiut  to  tttainlt 

Srrson  might  want  iti  aid,  to  rurther 
ii  education ."  He  accordirRly.in  ITSfl. 

Hampshire,  »herp  he  coniinued  about 
a  >-e«r,  »hen  he  »ai  intiled  to  Slake 
Abbey,  in  Devouihiie,  the  leat  of  hit 


IT52.  He  accepted  tUe  tuo  1  . 
gether,  with  much  reluctance,  and,  on 
wailing  upon  the  Bithop  of  Peter- 
borough,  for  iiutllution,  he  Mid,    "  ■ 


pluraliil;  bul  1  auuit  you  I  do  i 
■atiify  Ihe  repeated  aoliciuiiona  of  m; 
mother  and  my  liater,  and  not  10  pleaae 
mytelE"  Our  authof  had  already  eilab- 
lUhed  hia  literary  tepuiaiion,  by  ihe 
Iiublication   of  hii  celebrated  Htdita- 

peared  in  1T46.  and  the  Mcond  in  1747. 
He  ippean  to  have  formed  the  plan  of 
Ihia  work  during  l>i.  retidence  In  De- 
vonihire,  hit  Meditation,  among  the 
Tombi  being  luggeiied  to  him  by  m 
vlutiothechuicfa-yacdof  Kilkbainploo, 
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Urings,  be  graduated  KLA.  at  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge ;  and  about  the  same 
time  published  Remarks  on  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and 
Use  of  History,  whidi,  observes  Simp- 
ton,  in  his  Plea,  *'  contains  many  pious 
and  satisfactorv  observations  on  the 
history  of  the  Old  Tesumenti  especially 
on  the  writings  of  Moses.*' 

In  1753,  he  published  his  Theron  and 
Aspasio,  in  three  volumes,  octavo,  the 
success  of  which  nearly  equalled  thut 
of  his  Meditations,  whilst  it  brought 
him  into  a  controversy  with  the  famous 
VVeslev,  who  opposed  him  on  account  of 
his  Calvinistic  sentiments. 

The  life  of  this  excellent  man  was 
now  drawing  to  an  end,  which  his  great 
exenions  in  the  pulpit  and  the  study 
materially  contibuted  to  hasten.  He 
died  of  a  decline,  after  extreme  suffer- 
ing, which  he  bore  with  singular  for- 
titude, on  the  S5th  of  December,  1758. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  at 
once  an  elegant  scholar,  a  learned 
divine,  and  a  Chrisitian,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  The  bias  of  his 
mind  may  be  collected  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  death : — "  I 
have  been,"  he  says  "  too  fond  of  read- 
ing every  thing  valuable  and  elegant 
that  has  oeen  penned  in  our  language ; 
and  been  peculiarly  charmed  with  the 
historians,  orators,  and  poets  of  an- 
ti^trity :  but  were  I  to  renew  my  studies, 
I  would  take  my  leave  of  those  accom- 
plished trifles:  i  would  resign  the  de« 


light  of  modern  wita,  amusements,  and 
eloquence,  and  devote  my  attention  to 
the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  I  would  sit 
with  much  greater  assiduity  at  my 
divine  Master's  feet,  and  desire  to  know 
nothing  in  comjmrison  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Him  rrucined." 

His  mode  of  preaching  was  pecaliarly 
simple  and  impressive,  and  no  minister 
ever  took  a  more  anxious  interest  in 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  parishioners, 
at  whose  houses  he  was  a  frequent  and 
familiar  visitor.  His  generosity  and 
bounty  scarcely  left  him  a  sufficient 
sum  for  his  own  subsistence }  the  pro- 
fits arising  from  the  sale  of  his  Medita- 
tions, which  amounted  to  £700,  be  de- 
voted entirely  to  charitable  purposes; 
and  the  little  left  by  him  at  his  death, 
lie  dkected  might  be  laid  out  in  the 
purcha.<e  of  clothing  for  the  poor. 

In  aiidition  to  the  publications  already 
mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  seve- 
ral letters  and  sermons,  all  of  which 
'are  to  be  found  in  the  genuine  edition 
of  his  works,  in  six  volumes,  octavo.  He 
has  been  charged  with  carrying  his 
Calvinistic  notions  to  the  verge  of  An- 
tinomianism,  with  respect  to  the  im- 
puted righteousness  of  Christ ;  but  his 
writings  on  tliis  subject  have  never  bef  n 
considered  as  seriously  olijectionable. 
His  Meditations  have  furnished  manv 
of  our  poets  with  beautiful  ideas;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  somewhat  toa 
flowery  style,  will  probablpr  always  re- 
tain their  original  popularity. 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONE. 


William  shenstone,  the  son  of 

an  uneducated  gentleman  farmer,  was 
bom  at  Hales-owen,  in  Shropshire,  in 
November,  1714,  and  received  the  ele- 
ments of  instruction  from  a  village 
dame,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his 
poem  of  The  School-mistress.  His 
fondness  for  books,  in  his  childhood, 
was  such  that  he  frequently  carried  one 
to  bed  with  him ;  and,  it  is  said,  that 
when  his  retiuest  had  been  neglected  to 

f>rocure  a  new   one  when  any  of  his 
amily    went    to  market,    his  mother 
wrapped   up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the 


same  form,  and  pacified  him  for  the 
night  His  first  scholastic  education 
was  at  the  grammar-school  of  Hales- 
owen, and  afterwards  at  the  academy 
of  a  clergyman  at  Solihull,  under  whom 
he  acquired  *a  cultivated  taste,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  classical  know- 
ledge. In  1732,  at  which  time  he  had 
lost  his  father,  he  was  entered  a  mem- 
ber of  Pembroke  CoUeee,  Oxford,  and 
had  some  thoughts  of  taking  his  de- 
grees, and  proceeding  to  study  for  a 
f>rofe8sion ;  but  deriving  sufficient  from 
lis  paternal  fortune  to  gratify  present 


dndio 


ht  renounced  all  funher  riem 
ctive  life.    He  uconlingly  re- 

hii  reudence  il  the  Leuawc), 
bclliilnntnit  of  wbkh   ronned 

in  1T3T,  he  evinced  how  n 

hid  culiiiated  poelrjr,  by 

lion  of  a  inwll  Mucelkny,  nluch  *p- 

peirtd  without  hit  mme. 

He  then  lellSnflbrdihire,  and  pUHd 
much  of  hi.  ■      ■    ~    ■         -      ■ 


n  I7W,  i 


tytilcton,  and,  in  1742,  The  School- 
m'ltreM.  In  IT«S,  h«  flnallr  retired  to 
llic  Ltuown,  and  dcvoied  hia  lime  and 

(OTIUM  (0  thoie  rural  embelliilinienli, 
which  hare  made  llial  place  to  crle- 
braled.  "  Here,"  layji  Johnion.  "  he 
began  lo  point  iiiipiMpecti.  lodivertify 
hit  •urfacc,  to  eniangle  hl>  walki,  and 
lo  wind  till  wiUri ;  »hlch  he  did  with 

made  hi>  fillie  domaiTi  the  envy  of  ihe 
great  and  ihe  .dniiniion  of  iW  «Vil- 
ful;  a  place  to  be  vi.i.cd  by  im.eller., 
and  coiHed  by  deiigneti."  The  ceit- 
btily  nhich  hit  teiidence  llius  acquired, 
and  hii  dnire  of  Appearing  in  belter 
circumilancei  than  hit  meani  admitled, 
toon  brought  on  pecuniary  embairua- 
nienli,  and  rendered  him  Ihe  vrelchtd 
inhabitant  of  the  Eden  he  had  created 
for  Ihe  deiighi  of  Qthere.  For  the  nre 
of  fail  groundi,  he  appean  totally   lo 

"  when,"- aayt  our  prerioua  aulhotity, 
-  he  nme  home  from  hit  waika,  he 
might  IJnd  hit  Booti  Sooded  by  a  ihowei 


reiiei 


neyforitireparal 


on,  it 


churcb-yarri  of  llalei-owen. 

Acconling  to  Uodaley,  tendemeu 
Ilie  peculiar  chiraclrrinic  of  Sheniic 


debt!,  and  bv  bii  will  appropriated  hit 
whcleeilate  jbrtbat purpote.  Httptr- 
lon  WM  alMiTB  Ihe  middle  height,  and 
largely  and  awkwardly  formed,  andhii 
countenance,  until  he  engaged  in  roo- 
Tenaiion,  did  not  tirike  the  beholder 
■a  pleiilng.  In  hit  youth  he  wai  ac- 
counted a  lieau,  but  latterly  he  became 

abTe  lor  wearing  hit  hair,  ohich  wu 
suite  grey  very  early,  in  I  paniculaf 
manner.  GiBy'ideacription  of  himbor- 
den  upon  cartcaluie;  •' I'oor  man!"  he 
laid,  after  reading  hii  poemt,  "  be  wu 

which  hit  lute  had  adorned  ;  but  which 
he  only  enjoyed  wlien  people  of  note 
came  to  tee  and  commend  II  i  fall  eor- 
reipondence  it  about  nothing  elie  but 
thii  place  and  hii  own  wiiiinga,  with 
two  or  three  neighbouring  clergymen, 


ballad  itieifi  ■ 


migEt, 


in  general,  have  delem 
marriage,  and  tendered  lome  of  hit 
ailachmenli  tnniilory,  yet  ihe  ane4l- 
luded  lo,  layt  Uodiley,  '•  wai  with  dif- 
ficulty turmounled,"  and  but  for  llie 
obduracy  of  the  lady,  would  donbtleai 
have  terminated  in  matrimony.  It  hat 
been  luppoied  ihat  hit  Elegy  on 
Jeiiy  related  to  an  amour  of  hii  own, 

geited  by  the  ttory  of  Mid  Godfrey  In 

ling  chiefly  of  ele- 
lladi,   are   elegant, 

deaoipciona 


pirtvng  tod   nalUTml, 


laglnalion,  and  iplendour  and 
y  of  dicdon,  which  chaneleific 
lutioni  of  a  higher  order.      Hia 


red  the  moat  pleating  of 
™.  Hi!  proie  writTngi 
a  contemptible ;  ditpky- 
>,  good  acDie  and  culii* 
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▼ated  tatte,  with  just,  and  •ometimet 
new  and  acate  obtenratioiu,  on  nun- 
kind. 

The  following  anecdote  is  told  ot 
Shen«tone:  he  was  one  day  walking 
through  his  romantic  recieat  in  com- 
pany with  his  Delia,  (whoae  real  name 
was  Wilroot,)  when  a  man  rushed  out 
of  a  thicket,  and  presenting  a  pbtol  to 
his  breast,  demanded  his  money.  Shen- 
stone  was  surprised,  and  Delia  fainted. 
'*  Money,"  said  the  robber,  **  is  not 
worth  struggling  for;  vou  cannot  be 
poorer  than  1  am.*' — **  Unhappy  man !" 
exclaimed  Shenstone,  throwing  his  purse 
to  him,  *'  take  it,  and  fly  as  quick  at 
possible."  The  man  did  so,  threw  his 
pistol  in  the  water,  and  instantly  dis- 
appeared. Shenstone  ordered  his  foot- 
boy  to  follow  the  robber,  and  observe 
where  be  went.  In  two  hours  the  boy 
returned,  and  informed  his  master  that 


I 


he  followed  him  to  Hales-owen,  w] 
he  hved;  that  he  went  to  the  door  of 
his  house,  and  peeping  through  the 
key-hole,  saw  the  man  throw  the  piuae 
on  the  ground,  and  say  to  his  wife, 
*'  Take  the  dear-bought  price  of  my 
honesty ;"  then  pladng  two  of  his  chil- 
dren, one  on  Mcfa '  knee,  he  said  to 
them,  **  I  have  mined  my  soul  to  keep 
you  fh>m  stanrii^  ;'*  and  immediately 
burst  into  a  flood  of  teark  Shenstone 
on  hearing  this,  lost  no  time  in  in* 
ouiring  the  man's  character,  and  found 
mat  he  was  a  labourer  oppressed  by 
want  and  a  numerous  family ;  but  had 
the  reputation  of  being  hone»t  and  in- 
dustrious. Sheustooe  went  to  his  house ; 
the  poor  man  fell  at  his  feet,  and  im- 
plored mercy.  The  poet  took  him  home 
with  him,  and  provided  him  with  em- 
ployment. 


JOHN    BROWN. 


John  brown  was  bom  at  Roth- 
bury,  in  Northumberland,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1715.  He  received  the  first 
part  of  his  education  at  ihe  grammar 
school  of  Wigton,  in  Cumberland,  and 
in  1732  he  entered  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  remained,  with 
great  reputation,  until  1735,  in  which 
year  he  graduated  B.  A.  Having  taken 
orders,  he  settled  as  a  minor  canon  and 
lecturer  in  Carlisle,  where  he  acted  a 
very  distinguished  part,  in  favour  of 
government,  on  ttie  ^iege  of  that  place 
b^  the  rebels  in  1745.  Six  years  pre- 
viously he  had  graduated  M.  A. ;  and, 
in  1746,  he  published  two  sermons  on 
the  subject  of  the  rebellion,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  favour  of  the  Whig  pre- 
lates ;  and  Dr.  Osbaldiston,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  solicited  and  obtained  for  him 
the  living  of  Morland  in  Westmorland. 
About  the  same  time  he  resigned  his 
minor  canonship,  in  consequence  of  his, 
one  day,  omitting  the  Athanasian  creed, 
which,  though  accidental,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  a  reproof  front  the  chapter, 
which  Brown  resented  by  taking  the 
above  step. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  became  known 
to  the  public  as  a  tolerable  poet,  by 


the  production  of  a  poem  entitled.  Ho- 
nour, and  another  called  an  Essay 
on  Satire,  inscribed  to  Warburton,  to 
whose  edition  of  Pope's  works  it  hat 
been  prefixed.  In  1750,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Allen,  of  Prior  Park, 
near  Bath,  he  preached  in  that  city 
two  sermons  a^nst  gaming,  which  are 
said  to  have  mduced  the  magistrates 
to  order  the  suppression  of  all  public 
gaming-tables.  In  1751,  he  at  once 
e^ubliihed  his  reputation  as  a  writer, 
by  the  publication  of  his  celebrated 
Essays  on  the  Characteristics  of  the 
Earl  of  Siiaftesbury ;  a  work  which, 
whilst  it  refuted  many  of  that  noble- 
man's po>ition8,  was  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  and  spirit  of  its  style,  and  its 
total  freedom  Irom  controversial  bitter- 
ness. It  was  answered  by  Mr.  Bulkeley, 
and  an  anonymous  writer;  but  in  a 
manner  that  retarded  neither  the  repu- 
tation nor  sale  of  the  Essays,  which, 
in  a  few  years,  reached  a  fii'th  edition. 
In  1754,  he  published  a  sermon  On 
the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Externals  in 
Religion  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
became  D.  D.,  and  produced,  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  his  tragedy  of  Bar- 
barossa,  which  was  received  with  ap- 


\m 


a  hit 


■ngcdyaf  Alheliun  i  and 
ibtrrvcj.  that  he  did  not 
t  publicly  to  tilher  of  thnc 

fn  or  hii  lite  nwy 
■     17S7, 


■then  he  pubiiihtd  hb  celebraled  Ei- 
linule  of  ihc  Maiinen  and  Prindplet 
of  the  Tinier  Seven  edilions  were 
primed  in  the  eaurie  of  a  yeat :  upon 
the  hiffher  ratiki  of  life,  whom  he  tfpre- 
lanieir  ai  lunk  in  luiary,  effrmiiney. 
and  friioliiy,  it  n  uid  lo  hue  nude  a 
conudenbie  impreuion;   indlewpub- 

tban  Voltaire.  ■'  Thii  work,"  he  mm, 
"louied  Die  lenslbililv  of  the  Engluh 
Iiallan,and  produced  the  folloiring  con- 

one  and  the  tatne  lirne,  all  the  ki- 
couH  of  Fnnce,  md  her  poiieutoni 


from  him   ma 

ny   of   hi) 

pretenutiDti 
Nicliolai,    In 

lo   (he    tl 
Ne«ca>tle 

anve    of   Sl 

ke,  xliicli  li» 

pride  m,«  hi 

dered  hir 

from  retain- 

of  the  Chi 

^laini  in  ordl- 

K:7er;'r 

h'Ker" 

calh  of  C 

lo  the  i«  of 

London. 

f  Pitt) 


The  Cur 
iuerUtian 


ihe  Itiu,  Union,  &c  of  Poetiy 
Miuici  Hutory  of  the  Riie  and  ... 
greu  o[  Poetry ;  and  Thoughti  on 
Ci<rU  Lilxrt^,  Lieentioutneu,  and  Fac- 
tion. In  Ihii  Ital  {»ece  he  Ihrevr  out 
tome  tdcM  upon  national  eduotlon, 
which  called  forth  Ihe  anlmidvenioni 

cated  lo  Dr.  Dimareuj,  who  vai  then 
in  RuMia,  for  the  purpoae  of  adviiing 
Ihe   empreu  ai  In  the  etiabliahmen  t  of 

legisiaiiDn,  whith  lo  pleaaed  the  em- 
pmi,  thai  the  g«>e  bim  an  invitation 
to  her  court.  Ill  heallli,  honever,  and 
the  advice  of  hii  fricndi.  diuuided  htm 
from  Ihe  journey,  for  Ihe  eipeiisei  of 
which  he  had  bten  aiiigned  £1,000-, 
hii  eilemiei  Iccuied  him  of  tpprupiiat- 
ing  the  nliole.  but  it  leenii  that  he  had 
onlr  drawn  £200,  of  which  he  returned 
abox  half.  The  mortification  he  fell 
at  the  ilop  put  lo  hii  deiigni  in  Kuteia 
coniidenlily  agitated  iiii  IpitiU,  and 
ai  he  wai  lublect  lo  freniy,  probably 
deranged  hii  mind.  He  fell  Into  an 
iriecuterable  itate  of  dejection  and 
me Isncholy,  and  on  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber, ITSO,  put  a  period  to  hiiexiittnce 
with  ■  nuor,  a>  he  lay  in  hii  bed. 
In   addition   lo   Ihe    worki    belore- 


chaiged  him  with  an  oliiequioui  admi- 
ration of  Warbunon.  He  alu  lelt.  In 
Dunutcript,  an  unfiniihed  work  on  The 
Piindplei  of  Cbriiliao  Legiilation,  Ihe 
publication  of  which  be  directed  by  hli 

If  Dr.  Brown  II  to  be  eidmated  by 
Ihe  temporary  popularity  of  hii  worka, 
■tid  the  able  antagDiiiiti  they  railed 
up  a^nat  him,  he  muit  undoubledij 
rank  high  among  Ihe  aulhori  of  lh« 
preceding  cent.iry.     He  certainly  jmi- 

may  be  oiled  ipeculative   talent :    hii 
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genius  of  no  mean  order.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  advocated  liberiU 
opinions,  and  his  conduct  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  bis  principles ;  but  these 


seem  to  have  undergone  a  considerable 
change  in  bb  late  years,  when  his 
works  betrayed  a  strong  biaa  towardt 
authority. 


JOHN    HAWKESWORTH. 


L 


John  hawkesworth,  the  son 

of  a  watchmaker,  was  bom  at  Bromley, 
in  Kent,  in  1715,  according  to  some 
writers^— to  others,  at  London,  in  1719. 
His  jparents,  who  were  dissenters,  des- 
tined him  for  trade,  and  he  was  at  first 
apprenticed  to  his  father ;  but,  disliking 
a  business  so  mechanicail,  he  became 
clerk  either  to  a  writing  stationer,  or  an 
attorney,  and,  by  some  means  or  other, 
fitted  himself  for  the  protesiion  of  a 
man  of  letters.  Some  essays  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magaxine  introduced  him 
to  the  notice  of  Cave,  and,  about  1744, 
he  became  Dr.  Johnson's  successor  in 
that  periodical,  as  compiler  of  the  par- 
liaroentary  deljates.  His  oilier  produc- 
tions in  this  publication  were  chiefly 
poetical,  and  in  general  appeared  under 
the  signature  of  H.  Greville.  In  1752, 
with  the  assiritance  of  Johnson,  Bathurst, 
and  Warton,  he  commenced  publishing 
a  set  of  periodical  papers,  entitled  The 
Adventurer,  which  was  terminated  in 
1754,  and  afterwards  printed  in  four 
duodecimo  volumes:  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  numbers  they  contained, 
about  half  were  written  by  Hawkes- 
worth. 

This  production  brought  our  author 
into  much  repute,  and  Archbishop  Her- 
ring was  go  pleased  with  the  moral 
tendency  of  his  writings,  that  he  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degi-ee  of  D.C.L. 
Elated  by  this  dignity,  which  was  the 
means  of  estranging  from  him  the 
friendship  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Hawkes- 
worth attempted  to  get  admitted  as  an 
advocate  into  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
but  desisted  from  his  purpose,  after 
some  preparatory  studies,  on  finding 
himself  strongly  opposed.  About  this 
time,  he  appears  to  have  resided  at 
his  native  place,  and  to  have  assisted 
his  wife,  who  kept  a  boarding-school 
for  young  ladies,  in  the  education  of 
her  pupils.  Literature,  however,  formed 
his  chief  pursuit:   in  1756,  he  altered 


for  the  stage,  at  the  desire  of  Garridt, 
Dryden's  comedy  of  Amphytrion ;  and 
in  1760,  he  composed  an  oratorio,  oUled 
Zimri,  which  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  displayed  to  advantage 
the  poetical  capacities  of  its  author. 
This  was  succeeded,  iu  1761,  by  his 
dramatic  entertainment,  entitled  Edgar 
and  Emmeline,  acted  at  Drury  Lane ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  published  bis 
celebrated  oriental  tale  of  Almoran  and 
Hamet.  He  next  edited  the  works,  and 
wrote  a  Life  of  Swift ;  published  three 
volumes  of  the  dean's  letters  in  1766; 
and,  in  1768,  appeared  bis  translation 
of  Telemachus. 

His  popularity  as  a  writer  was  now 
at  its  height,  and  in  1772,  he  was  se- 
lected, by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  to  comoile  into 
one  narrative  an  account  or  all  the 
voyages  of  discovery  made  by  command 
of  the  king,  to  tliat  period  of  his  reign. 
This  work,  for  which  he  received  tne 
enormous  sum  of  j£6,000,  was  priifted 
in  tliree  volumes,  quarto,  adorned  with 
charts,  maps,  views,  &c.,  and  contained 
the  voyages  of  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret, 
and  Cook.  It  was  at  first  read  with 
avidity,  and  praised  by  the  critics ;  but 
objections  were  soon  taken  against  it, 
which  gave  Hawkesworth  vexations, 
that  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
satisfaction  arising  from  his  profits. 
Some  nautical  omissions  were  detected ; 
his  descriptions  of  the  licenUous  man- 
ners of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  were 
thought  too  inflammatory :  and,  in  his 
preface  he  had  made  some  unnecessary 
attacks  upon  the  popular  doctrine  of  a 

K articular  providence.  In  other  respects 
is  task  obtained  the  praise  of  lively 
and  elegant  narration,  and  of  tolerable 
fidelity  with  respect  to  matters  of  fact. 
Hawkesworth  made  but  one  feeble  re- 
ply to  the  numerous  attacks  that  were 
levelled  against  this  work,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  which  he  bad  suflScient  in- 


J 


Itml  (o  gu  hiniH.I  ■ppoinled  in  Eut 
InJIi  direciur.  Ill  faeilih,  hawEvcr, 
prevenitd  liim  n-gm  laking  »n  »ciivi 
psit  in  Ihc  duties  of  hii  on«,  *ii<l  b« 
Eipired  ii  Bromlev,  an  the  16ih  or  No- 
nmber.  17?3.  H'ii  dw)i  wu  daubL- 
leuly  hutrncd  by  ihe  recepiion  hii  lut 
woik  meL  wilhi  knd.  indnd,  he  niij 
be  Mid  10  have  died  of  criiiciiiD. 

lltwktaworth  v.u  undoulHedl;  est 
of  ihe  mutt  elegant  Cngliih  oriien  of 

tad  domeiiie   iIoriH  in  Tlie   Adieii- 


■nd  conieytd  In  >  more  eiilerUlnlng 

tt)1e  in  Tile  Rimblei  lie  wm  en  hit  re- 
in hii  Teleniachiu,  he  hii  lefl  ill  for- 

Almonn  ind  HiiHl  lUndi  imaiiK  ttw 
fitii  cliu  of  Mnou  uid  digniaed  n* 

were  ihoK  of  the  ttenilenian  ind  tbe 
•choJui  though  he  ii  iiid  to  hive  been 
ocruionilly  Yiolent  in  hii  temper,  tuid 
lo  hue  been  umewhat  iddiclcd  to  the 
pleuure)  of  tbe  »Ue. 


THOMAS    ORAY. 


Thomas  ghay,  the  only  ion  or  ■ 

muney  Kiivener,  vrit  bom  on  ComhlU, 
London,  on  Ihe  !6th  of  December, 
ITtO.  He  received  hii  edueation  it 
Klon,    *nd    Peter' houie,    Cunbiidge, 


wliich   obluiied    I 

Eloneniei.  In  17SS,  he  remove 
London  with  (he  intention  of  >i 
Ing  for  the  bur,  but  hunng  preiit 

W*lpole,  he  accepted  an  inviiitior 
■ecoDipiny  l.in>  abroad,  where  t: 
quaneltrd,  md  rEiumed  humi  le 
rately.     Il  ii  probable  thai  Ony 


d  to 


1,  for 

aecepted  Walpole'i  innilalion  lo  Stno- 
berry  Hill,  be  told  hli   lioit  that  he 


hich  he  had  t. 
-It  only  funn 


ie  death  of  hit  father,  On: 


all  ihougliti  of  going  to  the  bar.  Lite- 
rary puriuiti  now  occupied  him  cl«elT 
for  lome  yean,  in  ihe  coune  of  whieb 
lie  read  almoit  every  Engliih  author  of 
note,  bnldei  Properllui,  Ovid.  Pelrarcb 
and  oLhen,  from  ume  of  whoie  worki 

ever,  wai  he  in  the  production  of  hit 
own  compoviiani,  that  altliough  hia 
Ode  on  >  DiiUnt  ProtpFct  of  Eton  Col- 
lege WBB  iiniihed  in  ITU,  il  did  not 
appear  nnlii   1747  i  and  il  »*)  only  in 

reititioui  copy,  thit.  in  17S],  he  pub- 
liilied  liii  Eirgy  wrillen  in  a  Country 
Church-yard.  No  poem  e^^er  pn>diicca 
10  great  aienialion  ;  although  publkbed 
anonymouily,  it  quickly  ran  through 

nearly  all  the  modem  latiguagti,  ai  well 
■a  into  Latin,  by  Anitey,  Robeni,  and 
Uoydi  and  mlo  Greek,  by  Docton 
Cooke,  Noiburv,  ind  Coole  ;  and  na- 
meroui  other  el^ant  and  able  diailca. 
In  the  two  fallowing  yran  he  appean 

of  P«tl^7  ind'hi  1°  niebrated  ^e™ 
The   Bard,  together  with  lome   frag- 

Kriod,  neteiiheltu.  of  being  prevented 
hm  applying  himielfcluely  lo  poetry, 
from  lutleaneii   and  a  depreuion  of 

In   I7M,  he,  in  conieqitence  of  th* 

annoyance  of  lome  collegiana,  whole 
■parlnienti  >dJoitied  bii  own,  lemored 
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to  Pembroke  Hall,  in  the  laroe  aniver- 
tity,  an  event  which  he  describes  *'  at 
an'  era  in  a  life  so  barren  of  events  as 
his."  This  remove,  however,  has  been 
explained,  by  other  of  his  cotempora- 
ries,  to  have  originated  in  his  great 
dread  of  fire;  and  for  his  better  chance 
of  escape,  in  case  of  accident,  he  is  said 
to  have  practised  a  descent  from  fail 
front  window  into  the  court  below,  by 
means  of  a  rope.  This  coming  to  the 
ears  of  some  miscliievous  students,  they 
frequently  annoyed  him  by  giving  an 
alarm  of  fire  in  the  night ;  and  on  one 
occas'on,  a  butt  of  water  having  been 
p'aced  below  to  receive  him,  he  uncon- 
sciously immersed  himself  therein. 

In  1757,  he  published  the  odes  be- 
fore-mentioned, and  in  the  same  year 
he  declined  the  oflSce  of  laureate,  which 
was  offered  him  on  tlie  death  of  Gibber. 
In  1759,  he  removed  to  London,  and 
resided  for  three  years  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  British  Museum,  which 
he  attended  for  the  purpose  of  tran- 
scribing the  Harleian  and  Cottonian 
manucripts.  Being  disappointed  in  ob- 
taining the  Cambridge  professorship  of 
modern  history,  which  he  liad  solicited 
from  Lord  Bute,  and  finding  his  health 
require  change  of  air,  he,  in  1765,  took 
a  journey  into  Scotland,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  the  most  eminent  men  of 
literature  of  that  country.  His  account 
of  tiiis  journev,  **  so  far  as  it  extends,*' 
says  l3r.  Johnson,  **  is  curious  and 
elegant ;  for  as  his  comprehension  was 
singular,  his  curiosity  extended  to  all 
the  works  of  art,  all  the  appearances 
of  nature,  and  all  the  monuments 
of  past  events."  Part  of  the  summer 
of  the  yean  1766  and  1767  he  passed 
in  journeying  ihrouzh  England.  In 
1768,  the  death  of  Mr.  Brocket  again 
leaving  the  Cambridge  professorship 
of  modern  history  vacant,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton:  and  in  the  following  year 
be  wrote  his  famous  Installation  Ode: 
a  production,  sa^s  Dver,  in  his  History 
of  Cambridge,  in  wnich  he  speaks  of 
the  duke  in  the  language  of  gratitude  ; 
but,  with  great  poetical  management, 
steers  clear  of  the  language  of  syco- 
phancy. Soon  Adev  he  had  accepted 
the  ufTice,  he  grew  melancholy  and 
dejected,  and  had  some  thoughts  of  re- 
siKning  his  professorfhip,  from  a  disin- 
clination to  perform  the  duties,  aitnough 


he  was  only  boond  to  read  one  lecCnre 
per  term.  It  vrat  his  inteotkNi,  how- 
ever, to  have  made  the  office  leaa  of  m. 
sinecure  than  hb  predeoeasors,  but  his 
ill  health  and  inactive  babita  did  noC 
suffer  him  to  do  more  than  to  sketrii  m. 
plan  for  his  inauguration  apeech,  shortly 
after  which  he  died,  on  the  SOth  ot 
July,  1771. 

Gray  was  small  of  stature,  and  finical 
in  his  appearance  and  gait ;  he  paid  a 
foppish  attention  to  dress;  and,  altnongh 
he  had  humour  and  a  quick  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  was  so  fastidiously  delicate, 
that  the  least  tendency  to  coarseness^ 
or  vulgar  or  unrefined  manners,  waa 
sure  to  disturb  his  equanimity.  This, 
Ma^on  attributes  to  **  an  affectation  in 
delicacy  and  effeminacy,"  rather  **  than 
to  the  things  themselves ;"  adding,  that 
Gray  **  chose  to  put  on  this  appearance 
before  persons  whom  he  did  not  wish 
to  please."  Whatever  were  his  pecu- 
liarities, no  one  has  disputed  his  amiable 
disposition,  and  exemplary  mode  of  life. 
He  was  temperate,  sincere,  of  strict 
morality,  and  so  independent,  that  he 
carried  his  fear  of  receiving  favours  to  a 
blameable  extent.  Notwithstanding  Us 
high  repuution,  he  exhibited  no  sign  of 
vanity,  and  bore  the  attacks  of  critics 
with  the  most  easy  negligence. 

It  has  been  truly  observed  of  Gray, 
that  no  modern  poet  has  left  so  many 
examples  of  what  he  designed,  or  so 
little  executed ;  for  what  he  did  not  at 
once  complete,  he  seldom  had  suflScient 
regard  for  to  return  to.  The  little,  how- 
ever, which  he  has  left  behind  him,  has 
secured  him  lasting  popularity  as  a  lyric 
poet ;  and  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
from  his  fi-agment  of  An  Essay  on  the 
Alliance  of  Education  and  Govern- 
ment, he  had  equal  capacities  for  excel- 
lence in  the  didactic  style.  As  a  writer 
of  Latin  verse  he  has  been  equalled 
by  few ;  and  his  letters,  which  are  to  be 
fjund  in  the  account  of  his  life,  by  his 
friend  Mason,  have  been  universally 
admired.  In  allu&ion  to  that  portion  of 
them  describing  his  travels.  Dr.  John- 
son savs,  *'  he  that  reads  his  epistolary 
narrative  wishes,  that  to  travel,  and  to 
u*ll  his  travels,  had  been  more  of  the 
employment  of  Gray."  In  his  poetical 
compositions  he  is  lofty,  energetic,  and 
harmonious ;  and,  to  quote  the  opinion 
of  the  celebrated  scholar  and  traveller, 
Clarke,    '*  his  writings,  both  in  style 


nd  diotion,  were  •  century  before  the 

BeBiiie  nyt  oT  faim  "Setting  wde 
a  merit  u  *  pwt,  which,  bowcTer,  in 
•J  opinion,  ii  ptuei  Uuui  any  oC  liii 


bout,  in  tliii  or  in 

.     .         ,  .  round  him  pOHeued 

of  the  mnt  eiut  tMte,  ttae  Mundni 


judgment,   i 
leuning. 


WALFOLB. 

HiJI,  nruTwldtenliam.In  tT4T.  Her 
he  occupied  hlmieir  in  llie  collection  i 
paintinn  snd  cnrioiiliei,  and  hatinj 
tdomed,   and  extended  the  aiie  or,  hi 


took  place  in  1716.  He 
and  youngeit  ton  of  the 
Orford,  lij  his  Km  wire, 


:h  Gray.  From  Eton  he  proceeded, 
1134,  to  King'!  College,  CambtidKe, 
honour  of  Sie  rounder  of  ohlcfa, 
nry    the    Siith,    he    orole    tome 

hii  future  abiiiiiei.  They  were  pro- 
)ly  the  fir«  prodiiciion  »l  hia  pen, 
I  •rare  dated  V'Fbiuary  1738;  in  the 


Reggio,  in  1711,  u  he  ■ckDoolrdEi'd  10 
UrTMaion,  by  hb  onn  fault;  but  Wil- 
pole'a  tubscquent  conduct  leemi  to 
haie  been  more  friendly  and  generoui 
than  tllat  of  tiie  poet,  tiiouih  their  re- 
conciliation did  not  revive  the  former 
cordiality  of  either.  On  hii  return  to 
EngUncf,  the  tulject   of  our  memoir 

Callingion,  in  Cornvtatl;  and  in  Mtrch, 
1T».  he  made  >n  anlmsied  ipeech  in 


tubaconenl  parliament.,  and  terminated 
hb  poLtical career.  In  1T6B,  Hiihoiitany 
Other  icnalorial  resniailoD  than  that  of 
canaiilenc^  in  bit  W  hig  friociplei. 

A  nia*t  impi:nant  era  in  hia  life  »u 
the  pucchaic  of  hia  vilU  at  Siraoberry 


Btery  «i 


.  lone.  In  1749,  be  wu 
nearly  killed  by  the  acddenUl  db- 
charge  of  a  high  way  min'a  piitol,  aAer 
he   had  robbed  our  auitaor,   who   hu 

paper  in  I'he  World,  to  which  he  com- 
municated Not.  Sii,  Eight,  Ten,  Four- 
teen, Twenty-eight,  One  Hundred  and 
Three,  One  Hundred  and  Siily-eighl, 
and  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Ave. 

publicBilon',  eniiiled  ,Edea  VValpoQana, 
being  a  dcacrlpilDn  of  hii  fsther't  tpkn- 
did  mansion  at  Houghton,  In  Norfolk. 
In  17S7,  he  nwned  a  prlniing-prcB 
BI  Strawberry  11111,  the  fini  produc- 
tion of  nhlrb  wBi  Gray'i  Odea,  and 
aubiequently  were  publiihcd,  an  edition 
and  Iranaiation  at  part  of  Heuliei*a 
Travel!,  Lord  Whitwsnh'i  Account  of 
Ruula,  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  &c..  being  hia  CaiBlogue  of 
Ruyal  and  N'oble  Auihori.  Of  Ihei* 
he  printed  but  a  few  coplea,  and  b^ 
parting  with  them  only  ai  prraenti,  hii 

and  curioaily.     In   1T61   appeared,   in 


of  Pain 


ng  in  England,  c 


dfror 


I7GS,  he  piihlithed, 
m  ihc  Italian,  the 
X  of  The  L'a.lle  of 
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literatukr. 


—  ( 


] 


I 


Otranto;  but  in  the  following  year,  in 
a  second  edition,  lie  acknowledged  him- 
self to  be  the  original  author.  In  1766, 
he  drew  just  censure  upon  himself  for 
inflaming  the  dispute  between  Rous- 
seau and  the  histonan  Hume,  bv  writing 
to  the  former  a  letter  in  French,  under 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
which  he  displayed  more  wit  than  li- 
berality or  benevolence  towards  authors 
by  profession. 

It  was  about  this  time,  being  at  Paris, 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  Ma- 
dame du  DeSluid,  to  whom,  although 
blind  and  seventy  years  of  age,  he  is 
•aid  to  have  reumined  warmly  attached 
until  her  death  in  1780.  Hb  conduct  and 
letters  justify  the  assertion ;  on  her  pen- 
sion of  six  thousand  francs  being  reduced 
to  a  moiety  of  that  sum,  he  insisted  on 
paying  her  the  other  half ;  the  only  be- 
quests, however,  which  khe  left  to  Wal- 
i)oIe  were  h>-r  dog  and  her  manuscripts. 
[n  1768,  the  suiiject  of  our  memoir, 
a9  has  been  already  >iat(-d.  retired  from 
p-.ihlic  li  e,  and  in  tlie  same  year  he 
produced  iiis  Historic  Doubts  of  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  King  Richard  the  Third. 
His  object  was  to  clear  the  character 
of  that  monarch  from  the  obloquy  or- 
dinarily attac!ied  to  it ;  hut  hia  argu- 
ments, more  ingenious  than  accurate, 
failed  to  convince  the  public  in  general, 
and  were  refuted  for  the  most  part  by 
answers  made  to*the  work.  In  parti- 
cular,  the  evidence  from  the  wardrobe- 
roU  was  controverted  by  Dr.  Miller 
and  Mr.  Masters,  in  papers  read  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries;  which  so 
disgusted  Walpole,  that  he  ordered  his 
name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  their 
members.  In  the  year  last- mentioned 
he  printed  fifty  copies  of  the  tragedy 
of  The  Mysterious  Mother,  which  he 
at  first  professed  to  have  founded  on 
a  story  he  had  heard  in  his  youth,  but 
subsequently  discovering  that  it  had 
appeared  in  Bishop  Hall's  works,  and 
had  been  twice  dramatized,  he  appears 
to  have  been  anxious  to  suppress  iti 
Some  years  afterwards,  extracts  from  it 
being  given  in  Woo'-lfall's  Public  Ad- 
vertiser, he  wrote  a  very  contemptuous 
letter  to  the  proprietor,  indignantly 
complaining  of  the  publication  of  his 
tragedy,  demanding  its  di>con  tin  nance, 
and  stating  that  he  would  purchase  iu 
suppression  at  any  price.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  a  piece  of 


hypocrisy  and  afllfctation ;  as  be  had, 
at  that  time,  printed  the  tragedy  in  the 
first  volume  of  hb  collected  works, 
and  was,  in  reality,  pleased  rather  than 
ofiended  with  the  praises  of  Woodfidl» 
though  he  affected  to  despise  then. 
About  this  time  he  was  concerned  in 
the  transactions  that  occurred  between 
him  and  the  unfortunate  Chatterton, 
in  our  memoir  of  whom  It  will  be  seen 
that  Walpole  did  not  deserve  the  ex- 
tent of  censure  which  has  been  be- 
stowed on  him. 

In  1771  and  1775,  he  again  visited 
Paris;  and,  in  1791,  he  succeeded,  by 
the  death  of  his  nephew,  to  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Orford,  but  this  elevation  made 
so  little  alteration  in  his  habits  and 
manners,  that  he  did  not  even  trouble 
himself  to  take  his  seat  in  the  house 
of  peers.  He  continued  to  pass  his 
time  in  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and 
the  society  of  his  friends,  until  the 
period  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  1797.  He  died 
of  the  gout,  of  which  he  had  been 
afflicted,  at  intervals,  tiironghout  his 
life,  and  left  a  fortune  of  £U1,000. 

In  person  Mr.  Walpole  was  short 
and  slender ;  his  countenance  long  re- 
tained its  boyish  appearance,  and  was, 
upon  the  whole,  prepossessing;  his  eyes 
were  particularly  fine ;  but  his  smile  is 
said  to  have  been  unpleasing,  and  his 
laugh  uncouth.  His  manners  were 
agreeable,  and  he  greatly  excelled  in 
conversation,  but  he  was  never  known 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  an^  one  for 
the  sake  of  exciting  a  smile  m  others, 
although  he  Is  said  to  have  talked  aa 
wittily  as  he  wrote.  He  possessed  a 
kind  and  obliging  disposition,  but  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  no  man  was  less  of  a 
patron ;  **  an  arti^tt,"  he  used  to  sa^, 
"has  his  pencils,  and  an  author  Ins 
pens,  and  tne  public  must  reward  them 
as  it  happens.'*  It  do?s  not  appear 
that  he,  m  one  single  instance,  assisted 
an  author  or  artist  with  money ;  and  he 
left  the  whole  of  his  property  to  per- 
sons in  hii  own  sphere,  who  were  pro- 
bably in  no  want  of  addition  to  tneir 
fortunes.  His  pride  of  birth  was  para- 
mount to  the  til  me  of  arts,  letters,  or 
philosophy,  and  led  him  to  despise 
nature  and  humour  in  every  form  that 
was  not  aristocratic.  For  this  reason  he 
affected  a  great  dislike  of  Fielding's 
Tom  Jones :  **  it  might,"  be  said,  **  be 


HUOH  BLAIR. 


I  the  public  iHiU,    but  no  man  k>i 

ure  loliciiuut  uf  obMiniiig  il.  >ppl«UK, 


'  H;  back  it  the  ume  «iita  m^  fief. 

K1I9,    taDKFXr,    totally   (itt    froD]  in- 

vc  HJd  to  hHTebeen  hia  li^Durilc,  and 
JmoU  hli  onl]',  beitrage.    An  cdilinn 


tioned"  hI'  IcUe 

Sir  H'alui  Scotl  ipeaka  icrj  hi)^])r  ef 
iliit  pan  of  Walpule'>  pcironnkneca, 
and  there  are  tunii:  ciiliu  who  prefer 
hli  epiaiolary  prod<i«iDni  eten  lo  ihoaa 
orWarbuTion.  Hii  AnnrdoldofFBiDi- 
ins,  and  Catalogue  ot  lloyal  and 
NoUeAiiihon.  arc  the  wuikion  which 
hi)  repuiaiion  chieRy  renii  Ihey  are 
nMful  and  curiowi  of  their  claai,  but 
do  not  entitle  ih*  author  to  ■  plan  in 
the  foremm  nokt  of  UlenlurSi 


HUGH    BLAIR. 


Srrstcr  pan  of  hli  [oriune  in  the  South 
ea  ichrme,  wai  barn  at  Edinburgh 
ontlioTih  of  April,  ITIS.  A  llet  having, 
Eone  through  a  count  of  eduniion 
at  the  high  ichool,  hr,  in  1730,  entered 
the  Univenitv  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
(pent    eleven    yean    in   the  aludy  of 

■he  logic  clau  he  particularly  excelled  i 
and  hit  Exay  on  the  Beautiful,  a  aub- 
Ject  proposed    by   the  ptaf^uar,   wa« 


laiing  grmduaied 
in  the  23rd  of  Oct 


CS". 

byterj;  and,  In  the  September  of 
followlDg  viar.  he  wai  preienled  to  the 
living  of  (!alcue,  in  Fileahlre.  In  July, 
1T13,  he  nai  einled  minuter  of  the 
Canongile  Church  at  Edinburgh,  from 
which  he  wai  Iranilaled,  In  17M,  In 
coniequence  of  a  call  fiwu  the  town 
council,  to  Lady  Veiter'aChuicb,  In  the 
ume  city;  and.  in  17SS,  lo  (he  ftni 
charge  iii  the  high  churdi,  bring  the 

Scottwid.  In  I7$7,  the  Unincaity  of 
St.  Andrew  created  him  D.D. ;  at  which 
time  he  had  obtained  great  [cpuntion 


of  leetnrea   on 

tivered  lliem  wirh  tucb  nicceH,  that  the 

under  hia  Predion ;  and  the  king 
founded  a  proreuorihip  of  rhetoric  and 
beUei  lellen,  iti  ITflS,  whtn  Dr.  Dlair 
wai  appirinted  to  the  chair,  with  a 
■alary  of  £70.     About  the  aame  time 

on  the  fiKmt'of  O^  !'in  1wiidi,°n 
one  of  the  Bneit  ipedmeni  of  ctiiiciinti 
ever  pmduced,  he  aealoualy  adiocaled 
their  aniheniidty.  In  1773,  the  fiiat 
uniform  edition  of  the  worki  of  the 
firitith  poet*  WM  publiihed  under  hia 
ipetinlendence,  and  he  alio  engaged 
j..:__  -'.■--— k, of Sbaia- 


h  Stratian 


I     1777, 


ippeari 


volume  oT  hit  S< 
purchaaed  for  jClOO, 
mendationofDr.  Johnun.  They  wera 
■ucceeded  by  ihttE  addllional  volumea, 
for  which  hs  received  £l,S(H),  and  he 
waa  further  rewarded,  al  the  requeit  of 
Qncen  Charlotte,  with  a  pen.ion  of 
etOO  per  annum.  In  17B3,  he  letlgned 
hii  imireBwrahip,  and  publiahed  hit 
Lectun " '-■ '■--'■ '- 


inaiyaia  of  the  prIncipEea  of 
literary  compotition,  in  every  apeciea  of 

writing,  and  an  able  digeit  of  tne  rulci 
of  eloquence,  ai  applicable  to  the  ora- 
tory ofthe  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  orpopular 
Macmbliea.   OnihadcalhafDr.Robert- 


LITBKATUBE. 


prindpa]  of  the  nidicniiy.  aecm-dine  id 
Lhe  oiih  of  Ihe  former  i   and  Blur  u 

dergv;  lij]  bjH,huI   by  no 

Ibrciblc  effun,  In  ilie  pitlpil. 

In  the  niinmci  ot  IBOO,  he  bcfn  >n 

SFRnoni  far  the  press,  but  ditt  n 


Fried.  I 


J8,  hit 


'ijier  with  hti  wife. 


1,  Mis 


diugli 

tOCCltlBl 

I'lie  Leetum  uid  S(t 
Blair  tlill  conllnue  to  hold  ■  high  nnk 
in  public  alhuiton,  though  the  Utier, 
from  tlielr  genenl  want  of  profundity, 
Itave  been  f^iiiidered  rdther  as  treadles 


They 


the  flret 

had  been  beard  in  ScotliDd,  and  faftVfl 

been  juitly  di 

middle  place 

phyiical   diicu 

preachen,  and  me  iudie,  mcanEreni  ar 

damaiion  of  another ;  and  m  blendint 

together,  in  the   happleit  manner,  lhe 

light  of  argumeni  with  the  wan   "'      * 

Dr.  Blair  wu,  in  etcry  reipect,  i 
the  divine  and  the  philanthropitt:  witb 
eniinenl  lalenii  and  inflciible  integriif, 
he  posaef  led  a  mind  of  the  mOAt  luui 

Eeciing  limpliciljr ;   "whidi,"  aayi  I 
iogriplier,   Dt.   Finlay»n,  ■•while 
■CFurcd  to  the  last  hia  own  reliih  of  life, 
was   HOndtrfuily  ealcuial-  '    ■     -    '- 

him  iobi.friendi,andloi 

iiiT^luable  member  of  eiery  lodelj  In 


WILLIAM    ItOBEItTSON. 


William  ROBERTSON,  the  son  of 

Mid  Lothian,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1791, 
and  received  the  rudimenli  ofedu^-alion 
at  the  school  of  Dalkeith.    In  1733,  he 

Edinburgh,  where  he  tludied  for  the 
church,  of  which  he  wai  admitted  a 
member  in  IT41 ;  and,  in  IT13,  he  wu 
presented,  by  lhe  Earl  of  Kopelown. 
witli  the  living  of  Qladimuir,  in  Kist 
Lotliiin.  Not  long  afterwards  he  lost 
both  hiipirenu,  when,  although  his  in. 
come  did  not  ctceed  £100  per  annum, 
be  undercook  the  care  and  education  of 
his  six  littera  and  a  younger  brother.  In 
I7S1.  he  married  hit  cousin,  Miu  Mary 
Niibeti  at  (liii  lime  he  had  obtained 
great  poput3ri:y  at  a  preacher,  and  wai 
also  one  of  the  moil  eloquent  (penkert 
in  the  general  luembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  In  1754,  lieLecameamember 
of  the  Select  Soneiy  in  Edinburgh,  and 
was  one  of  those  who,  in  1757,  most 
eloijuenily  defended  Mr.  Home,  for 
writing    the   tragedy  of   Duuglai,   the 

•ufflcicnt  to  atone  fur  the  author*!  dc- 
pariure  from  ihe  auiierity  eipected  In 
a  presbyieriaa    divine.     In    175S,  our 


of  the  foil 
will,  the  1 


0  London  to  arrange  for 

1  of  hit  lltaiory  of  8«ol- 
ppeared  in  the  February 
g  year,  and  was  received 
slapproballon.  It  quickly 
>nd  edition,  and  produced 


perrormani 
Hoberuon 


had  the  i 
urteenth  ed 


I  scarce  another  i 
nance  being  au 


or  the  llisrary^ 
1  belles 


foinied  chaplain  of  aiirl 
rSI,  one  ot  his  maietl) 

cipal  of  the  University 


ig  Castle; 
I   17f.a.  prin- 


.counted  by  ihe  Briiiali 
pructed  in  ihe  work, 
I,  hi^  had  only  hilhetio 


liiwir,  and  which 


wplrndidand 
HU  Hitlorr  c 

Ihe  very  high  cipcciilioai  Ihii  hul  been 
fanned  rrwciing  il,  were  not  iitf- 
iKHnted.  Hume,  who  hud  dbcourtged 
him  II  Ihe  ouUet  of  Ihe  work,  by 
telling   him   ll   required   ■  knowledge 


iiHi>t 


Df  Sfdi 


nd.  The  eulogium 
oi  .DiiiireinamanOlbeOIDilled:  "II 
y  a  quslrejoun,"  he  writei  in  ■  leller, 
fnim  ih'  Chaltau  dt  Ftniig,  "  que  j'ai 
rcfU  le  bcaii  priienl  dont  >oiu  m'lkei 
honoTi.  it  le  lii  malgrf  let  Auiion* 
hotrible  qui  Die  faiitcraindre  denerdre 


■ppartlent 


Derail  oubUei 


Hume  qu' 

loire.      Vi  -         .        , 

ImpirliaL  Je  mejoinit  I'Kurope  pour 
Tuu>  etlitner."  IHit  iniroduciorj  to- 
lume.  in  which  it  trued  the  prosieu  af 
-  '  ~  ipe,  from  the  Hibt.r.ion 
impire  to  ihe  bi^inningof 


ol  the  Ri 
tlie  liilc 


Jding,    digeM 


,g  foreign  men  oflel 


77,  anpeared  hi<  Hiiiory  ol 
,  In  wliich.  IB  nu  the  wordi  of 
lo  the  (ullior,    "  Every   thing 


to  be  expected  from  the  author  of  ibe 
Hiiiory  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ihe  Age  of 
Charles  Ihe  Firih."  It  ii,  upon  the 
whole,  perhapi,  the  inoit  piHuewortfay 

material!  ihapeleu  and  di^olnted,  he 
hu  produced  a  KyniDietrical  whole,  ad- 
ntiia^lf  arranged,  and  liii  delineation  of 
lavage  Diaimen,  and  coniparison  or  * 
barbarian  with  1  tiviliied  ilate  ofiociifiT, 


,  pe'pelua 


d   by 


ir  American  cc 


III*  Spaniard  1 

— iqueiia.     On   thia 

point,   none   of   hia    bit^raphen  lia^e 

Bryan  Edwardi  juitly  char'acteriiu  it 
I'  ai  one  of  thone  melandiely  paoaget 

»'"tene™U?t*minT' "hn'ttking  "from 
the  coniemplaiion  of  facta,  Ki.hes  to 
retiit  canvii'iion,  and  to  relieve  itaelt  by 
incredulity."     Il  ia  iuppoied  thai   the 

communication  from  the  Spaniih  co^rtl, 

ai  Mr.  Gil>bo°n  eipretHHr",  '^»il'h 
nfaich  he  had  related  thii  portion  of 
their  itory  ;"  and  ihii  impicion  «aa 
confirmed,  by  hi>  election  into  the  Roval 
Academv  of  Hiiiory  at  Madrid,  In  testi- 
mony of  their  approbation  of  the  In- 
diulry  and  caie  with  which  he  had 
applied  to  the  iiudy  of  Spaniih  iiiucry. 
Dr.  Robertion't  lail  perlbrmance  ap- 
peared in  ITOl,  umler  the  liile  of  Ad 
Hiilorical  Dituuiiiiion  concerning  ihe 
knowledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of 


Dugald  Siewari,  "  in  t>ery  part,  a 
diligence  in  reseorch,  a  iDundneu  of 
judgment,  and  a  perspicuity  of  meihod, 
not  inferior  10  those  wliitli  diitingui.h 
hii  other  performancet."  After  the 
publication  uf  ihii  work,  his  health 
began  apparently  to  decline,  and  upan 
an  attack  of  the  jaundice,  he  retired  to 

of  Edinburgh,  where  he  died,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1793. 

In  peraon,  Dr.  Robertson  was  rather 
above  the  middle  liiei  and  hit  farm. 
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though  it  did  not  convey  the  idea  of 
much  acdvity,  announced  vigour  of 
body,  and  a  heaUhful  constitution.  He 
appeared,  tayi  Mr.  Stewart,**  to  greater 
advantage  in  his  clerical  dreu ;  and  was 
more  remarkable  for  gravity  and  dig- 
nity in  discharging  the  functions  of  his 
public  stations,  than  for  ease  or  grace 
m  private  society.  His  moral  character 
was  unimpeachable,  and  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  his  conduct  was  amiable 
and  exemplary.  "He  enjoyed,"  says 
Dr.  Erskme,  **  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence without  running  into  riot;  was 
temperate  without  austerity;  conde- 
sceiidiug  and  affable  without  meanness ; 
and  in  expense  neither  sordid  nor  pro- 
di^L  He  could  feel  an  injury,  and  yet 
bridle  his  passion ;  was  grave,  not 
sullen  ;  steady,  not  obstinate ;  friendly, 
not  officious;  prudent  and  cautious, 
nut  timid."  As  a  member  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  church  of  ScoUand, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  elo- 
quence in  support  of  the  laws  of  patron- 
a<*e;  and  of  an  impartial  exercise  of 
the  judicial  power  of  the  church.  In 
the  former  of  these  respects,  his  exer- 
tions are  supposed  not  only  to  have 
produced  in  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment a  tranquillity  unknown  in  former 
times,  but  to  have  contributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  countrv.  Such,  indeed, 
was  his  influence  in  this  assembly,  chat 
the  period  from  his  appointment  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  university,  till  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life,  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Dr.  Robertson's  Admi- 


nistration.  The  academical  rapnutkni 
of  Edinburgh  was  materially  extended 
by  the  improvements  and  reforms  which 
he  introduced  into  the  university ;  "and 
if,"  says  Dueald  Stewart,  **  as  a  seat  of 
learning,  Edinburgh  has  of  late  more 
than  formerly  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  worid,  much  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  his  example,  and  to  the 
lustre  of  his  name."    His  merits  at  a 
preacher  were  of  no  mean  order,  as 
may  be  seen  from  his  Sermon  on  the 
situation  of  the  world  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  appearance,  the  only  one  he 
everpublisned.  It  reached  five  editions, 
and  obtained  great  celebrity  on   the 
continent,  through  a  German  transla- 
tion, by  Ebeling.     His  merits  as  a  his- 
torian have  been  ably  delineated  by  his 
talented  bi(^Taphers,andthe  testimonies 
to  them,  of   Hume,  Gibbon,    Burke, 
Horace  Walpole,  and,  in  &ct,  of  all  the 
eminent  men  of  letters  of  his  time,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation. 
In  accuracy  of  facts,  and  the  art  of  nar- 
ration, he  has  no  equal ;  his  style  is  not 
alwavs  80  simple  as  could  be  wished, 
but  It  is  totally  free  from  Scotticisms ; 
and  his  diction,    at  once   flowing  and 
majestic,   harmonious  beyond    that  of 
most  Eiiglijih  writers.    His  chief  fault, 
perhaps,  is   a   caution,  bordering    on 
coldness,  in  his   expression   of   moral 
and  political  feelings,  but  this  is  com- 
pensated for  by  an  absence  of  prejudice 
and  passion,  and  a  pervading  tone  of 
calm  sagacity,  not  always  preserved  in 
the  compositions  of  a  less  phlegmatic 
or  more  enthusiastic  writer. 


TOBIAS  GEORGE   SMOLLETT. 


This  humorous  writer,  the  youngest 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  was 
born  at  Dalquhurn,  in  Dumbartonshire, 
in  the  year  1721.  Even  in  his  child- 
hood, he  discovered  indications  o(  a 
lively  wit  and  vigorous  undersunding, 
and  on  being  sent  to  school  at  Dum- 
barton, he  not  only  excelled  in  his 
studies,  but  gave  proofs  of  a  poetical 
genius,  in  some  verses  to  the  memory 
of  Wallace,  and  some  satires  upon  his 
schoolfellows.  On  leaving  school,  he 
removed   to  Glasgow,   where   lie  wa» 


apprenticed  to  a  surgeon,  and  attended 
the  university  lectures  on  medicine 
and  anatomy.  Literary  pursuits,  how- 
ever, were  not  unattended  to ;  a  perusal 
of  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland  so 
captivated  him  with  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, that  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  it  with  great  ardour; 
and  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  had 
completed  a  tragedy,  which  he  after- 
waros  published  under  the  title  of  the 
Regicide,  an  extraordinary  production 
at  so  early  a  period  of  his  hfe. 
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Smollett,    having  loit  hii  father  in 
hll  Infancy,   had    been  hiiheno   lup- 
ported  by  hii  grandftihtr.   Sir  Jamea 
Smollett;  but  hii  death  takhig  place 
about  Ihit  period,  our  aothor  wai  left 

ahip,    in  hU  ninetecnih  year,  he   pro- 
ceeded to   London,    and  after  haiing 
in    vain  attempted   lo   bring    out  hli 
tmgedy,  he  accepted  the  iiluation  of  a 
■urgroii'i  maie  in   the   navv,  and   In 
thii  capacity  acted  at  the  .unfortunate 

which  be  drew  up  an  «™unt,  dUplay- 
ing  great  powen   of  obiervatlon  and 
depth  of  reflection.     On  hii  arrival  in 
the  Weit  Indiei,   be  nuilled  the  navy 
in  diiguit.  and  after  r^iidins  tome  time 
In   Jamaica,   relumed   id   England   in 
1T4«,  with  Ihat  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  minnen  of  lailon,   which 
be  hai  lo  amuiingly   diiplayed  in  hii 
noveli.     About  thu  time,  the  iccounti 

ritled  The  Teara  of  Seotlinif  Iti  pub- 
lication placed  him  high  in   tlie  rank 

hii  fHendi,  whoH  advice  for  in  lup- 
prenion  he  wai  id  far  from  folkiwing, 

•lanaa,  eipm^ng  hi.  fteling.  in  itill 

by   two  latirei,    entitled  Advice,  and 
Reproof,    in    which   he    bihei,    with 
unmerciful  acrimony,  the  vicci  of  the 
powerful;  and  In  tbe  Utter  he  atticki 

of  a*quarTel  wTth'Rich,  for  whom  he 
had  vrritten  an  opera,  entitled  Alceile, 
but  which,  in  coniequence  of  a  diioute 
between  the  manager  and  the  author, 
wa.  never  produceJ. 

About  1747,  he  married  a  Mln  Laa- 
eellei,  wlih  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted in  Jamaica  ;  a  lady  of  beauty 

he  oipected  a  furtune,  of  which,  how- 
aver,    he  receired  u,  little,    thai  bia 
atyle  of  living  Mon  brought  him  Into 

he  again  had  recoune  to  hii  prn,  and 
in    1748,   he   produced  hii  celebrated 
novel   of  Roderick    Random,   a  work 

GU  Blai,  and  to  the  hiimuur  and  enter. 

fortune.     Lady  Wortly  Montagu  made 
certain  that  the  work  wai  by  Fielding, 
and  In  a  letter  to  her  diugbter,  tbui 

ootbori  "  Fielding  bai  a  fund  of  tme 
humour.     1  gueoed  R.  Random  to  b« 
hii,  though  without  hii  name."     Thii 
novel,  which  had  lome  alluiion  to  fall 

"nei  'a.?Mily'd™w""fro"m  Hf"'wai 
incceeded.  In    174B.   by  hii   Regicide, 

the  .ummer  of  17S0  he  »idted  Parii, 
lor  Ihe  purpoie  of  enlarging  hii  know, 
ledge  ot  the  world,    and  Ihe  chirac- 

hii   rewdence  abroad,  were  portrayed 

Peregrine  Pickle,  which  appeared  In 
IrSl.     It  wai   read  with  avidity,  and 

preface  id  which  be  aaya  be  hai  "  en- 
ill  manner*,  and  correcting  iti  «pre*- 
^oni  and  flatten  himaelf  that  be  ha> 
eipunged  every  adventure,  phrair,  and 

tbe  moit  delicate  reader  Into  a  treipaia 
upon  the  lulei  of  deconun."     In  Uiii 
novel  be  leenu  id  have  eiened  all  hii 

amuiei  hli  reader  al   the  eipenie  of 

Ihe  lame    pUn   Ihat  he    obaerreJ  in 
Kodenck  Random,  of  iiuerting  many 
real  chiracten  ar.d  inddenll ;  and  Ihe 

maieriali  of    whidi  ihe    her^^lf  fiir- 

obtained,  probably  from  a  foreign  uni- 
veriity,  hi.   degree  of   U.  U.    endea- 
voured to  ailraci  notice  in  bii  medical 

Eiaay  on  IheVie  of^be  Baih  Walni. 

ever,  want  of  e ipcrjence,  and  dlidain 
of  the  peiiy  art.  of  fawning  and  lineae, 

general  laliriil  and  eenior  of  minnen. 
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rendered  the  experiment  unsucceMful, 
and  he  soon  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
practice.  Retiring,  therefore,  to  Chel- 
seat  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  literary  occupation,  and,  in  1753, 
published  his  Adventures  of  Ferdi- 
nand Count  Fathom.  His  account  of 
a  law-suit  inserted  in  this  perform- 
ance, drew  on  him  the  resentment  of 
the  lawyers,  which  was  shortly  after- 
wards manifested,  on  the  trial  of  our 
author,  for  chastising  a  Mr.  Gordon, 
when  the  counsel  for  the  prosecutor 
abused  Smollett  in  language,  which  in- 
duced the  latter  to  demand  an  apology. 
In  1755,  appeared  his  translation  of  Don 
Quixote,  in  which  he  was  charged  with 
betraying  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage ;  but  on  this  point  he  is  defended 
by  one  of  his  biograpiiers,  Dr.  Moore, 
who  says  that  "  although  he  never  was 
in  Spain,  he  certainly  had  a  very  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  language." 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Smollett  had  re- 
quisites for  such  a  work,  of  which  few 
translators  could  boast ;  a  complete 
knowledge  of  his  own  language,  and 
the  power  of  adapting  it,  with  admirable 
feliaty,  to  phraseology,  solemn,  familiar, 
comical,  and  burlesque. 

In  1756,  Smollett  undertook  the  chief 
direction  of  The  Critical  Review,  a  new 
literary  journal,  in  which  he  displaced 
his  satirical  and  acrimonious  spirit,  m  a 
manner  that  raised  him  a  host  of  lite- 
rary enemies.  Among  others,  he  of- 
fended Admiral  Knowles,  by  severely 
reflecting  upon  his  conduct  in  the 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Rochefort, 
respecting  whicn  the  admiral  had  pub-- 
lished  a  pamphlet.  A  prosecution  was 
commenced  against  the  printer  of  the 
Review  for  a  libel ;  but  on  the  intima- 
tion of  the  admiral's  counsel,  that  his 
client's  object  "  was  not  with  a  view  to 
pnnish  a  wretched  printer,  but  to  dis- 
cover who  had  written  the  article  ;  that 
if  he  proved  to  be  a  gentleman,  another 
kind  of  satisfaction  might  be  demanded 
of  him;"  Smollett  avowed  himself  to 
be  the  author,  and  that  he  was  ready 
to  give  the  satisfaction  alluded  to.  The 
admiral,  however,  instead  of  sending 
a  challenge  to,  c-  mmenced  anew  pro- 
secution against,  our  author,  who  was, 
in  consequence,  fined  iSlOO,  and  sen- 
tenced to  three  months'  imprisonment. 

His  next  publication  appeared  with- 
out his  name,   under    the   title    of  A 


Compendium  of  Authentic  and  Enter- 
taining Voyages,  &C.,  in  seven  volumes ; 
and  in  1757,  a  two-act  comedjr  of 
his  composition,  called  The  Reprisal, 
was  acted  at  Drury  Lane.  la  1758, 
appeared  hia  Complete  History  of 
England,  from  the  descent  of  Julius 
Caesar  to  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chft- 
pelle,  in  four  volumes,  quarto ;  a  work 
which  he  is  said  to  have  composed 
and  finished  for  the  press  in  fourteen 
months.  In  the  year  following,  the 
history  was  reprinted  in  numbers,  and 
in  that  form  the  weekly  sale  amounted 
to  ten  thousand ;  on  its  completion,  it 
was  published  in  eleven  volumes,  with 
a  dedication  to  Mr.  Pitt.  In  this  pub- 
lication, he  was  accused  of  defection 
from  his  Whig  principles,  a  charge 
which  he  ingeniously  replied  to  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Moore:  **  Whatever  may 
be  its  defect,"  he  says,  alluding  to 
his  History,  **I  protest  before  God  I 
have,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  adhered  to 
truth,  without  espousing  any  faction, 
though  I  own  I  sat  down  to  write  with 
a  warm  side  to  those  principles  in  which 
I  was  educated ;  but  in  the  course  of 
my  inquiries,  some  of  the  Whig  mi- 
nisters turned  out  such  a  set  of  sordid 
knaves,  that  1  could  nut  help  stig- 
matizing them  for  their  want  of  in- 
tegrity and  sentiment"  In  1762,  he 
published  his  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves, 
the  whole  of  which  had  previously  ap- 
peared, in  detached  portions,  in  The 
British  Magazine.  Much  of  it  was 
written  during  his  confinement  in 
prison,  and  he  described  in  the  novel 
many  of  the  characters  which  he  there 
met  with.  "This  work,"  says  Dr. 
Moore,  '*  seems  to  have  been  conceived 
and  executed  with  precipitation :  some 
parts  of  it  are,  however,  delightfully 
written."  About  this  time  he  was  also 
engaged  in  writing  for  the  modern  parts 
of  The  Universal  History,  to  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  cuntributed  the 
Histories  of  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  when  Lord  Bute  was 
appointed  prime  minister,  Smollett 
undertook  to  write  in  favour  of  his 
administration,     and     for    that     pur- 

Eose  brought  out  a  paper  called  The 
Iriton.  This  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  famous  North  Briton,  which  was 
brought   out    in   opposition  to   Smol- 


iMi'i  by  Wilkci,  nho,  on  hc« 
Lord  Bute  hid  ingiged  the  i: 


OSOROB   SUOtLBIT. 


opIniDQorLordButcindMr.Plit.  Con- 
tinued i]|-h»llh  mducEd  hiiQ  la  < 
ply  nilh  tht  BdTice  of  hli  pliytidanl, 
ID  mikirg  ■  ucond  lour  to  Italy,  where 
he  uriied  in  the  euly  pan  of  IITO. 


grand  point  oT  atlKli  igviut  tba  mi- 
niiMr  wit  with  n&renc*  to  hii  country, 
■nd  Smollett  finding  tile  whole  Scottii'h 


EiTd^'Mrt  Vil'k  "it    ' 


health  hi 

btcn  injured  by  loo  inienir  uppliaition 
10  iludy,  he.  at  the  requetl  ol  hit  wife, 
left  Etigland,  and  remained  in  Prance 
and  Il^y  until  17SS.     In  the  follooin^ 

TrKvelg,  in  [etten,  in  one  of  which  he 
detcrilKi  himtelf.  al  Ihe  period  of  hii 
departure  from  England,  at  "  traduced 
by  malice,  pcneculed  by  faction,  aban- 
doned by  falie  patroni,  and  oier- 
whelmed bji domeitic nlandty."  Inlhii 
itate  of  niiitd  it  ii  not  ungular  that  he 
•hould  have  iriewedererj  thing  with  a 
gloomy  and  queruloni  eye,  and  thu« 
nineda  title  to  Ihe  character  of  Stnel- 

repreienlcd  him  in  hli  Sentimental 
Journey.  In  17B6  wsi  puhUihrd,  in 
two  ToTumei,  quiito,  after  it  had  pte- 
viouily  appeared  in  numbrn,  hit  Con- 
linualion  of  the  Hiiior)'  of  England, 

ttunve  left  it,  and  brought  down  u  the 
1161.     Ailer  a  Tuil  to  Scotland, 


i: 

Bath,  where  it  li] 
Hiitorr  and  A  die 


iitmliont 

apeciaily  ihoae  of  Lord  Chatham ;  and 
be  alM  found  rtaMni  for  aUering  Ui 


poinlmtnt,  he  compoMd  The  Eipedi- 
tiDnofHumiihreydiniict,v.!wh,inlhe 


tble  of  sll 

lodo 

lie   21it  gf  Oclabi 


in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
1771,  in  llieflfiy- 

tion"  »  Dr.  Armalrong  ;  arid  three  ye£ 
after  hii  death,  a  BionumcnTal  p'"- 
waa  also  erected  in  honour  of  him, 
the  bank!  of  the  Seiein,  near  theh< 
where  he  wti  born,  by  hitcouiin,  Ji 
Smoilelt,  Eta.,  with  a  Latin  inicrip- 
lion,    rcviaed    and     corrccied    by  iSr. 

well-proportioned,  anil  had  an  engaging 
and  had  an  air  of  dignity  about  it,  t 


waa,"  uvi  Dr.  Moore,  "  of  an  intrepid, 

equally  incapable  of  deceit  and  adiiU- 
tion,  and  more  dlApoaed  to  cultivate  Ihe 


iring,  in  Ihe  Expedition  of  Huniphrey 
iuced  tnDick  Ivy,  ii  luppoieil  to 


and  caprice ;  yet  he  it  certainly  gnod- 
humoured  and  civiliied ;    oar  do  I  find 
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cruel,  or  implacable  in  his  disposition. 
He  died  so  poor,  that  the  tragedy  of 
Venice  Preserved  was  performed  for 
the  benefit  of  his  widow,  some  time 
after  his  death,  with  a  prologue,  written 
by  Houston  Nicholson,  E&q.,  in  which 
the  various  works  of  Smollett  are 
enumerated. 

His  fame  at  a  writer  will  be  perpe- 
tuated only  by  his  works  of  fiction  ; 
the  historian  will  be  forgotten  in  the 
novelist,  and  if  not,  he  is,  in  this  cha- 
racter, too  much  surpassed  by  Hume, 
Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  to  make  a  pf  r« 
manent  impression  on  posterity.  \V  ith 
these,  however,  he  is  not  unworthy  of 
comparison;  for,  although  immeasur- 
ably distanced  by  them  in  the  qualities 
of  judgment,  accuracy,  and  impar- 
tiality ;  in  elegance  and  animation  of 
style,  he  is  not  exceeded  by  any  of 
them.  He  has  been  accused  of  muta- 
bility in  his  political  sentiments,  and 
he  certainly  has  bestowed  upon  the 
tame  persons  both  praise  and  invective ; 
but  he  did  this  Ironi  no  sordid  motive ; 
and  if,  in  the  heat  of  prejudice,  he  does 
not  always  preserve  his  consistency,  he 
never  once  seems  to  have  forfeited  his 
independence. 

No  author  approaches  him  in  fe- 
cundity and  versatility  of  writing;  and 
whether  we  view  him  as  a  poet,  novel- 
ist, historian,  or  critic,  he  presents  us 
with  a  degree  of  excellence  in  each, 
that  few  could  have  obtained,  who  had 
attempted  all  of  these  departments  of 
literature.    No  review  has  yet  appeared 


equal  to  The  Critical  Review,  -for  ana- 
lyzation  and  research ;  and,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  as  a  novelist,  his  poetry 
alone  would  entitle  him  to  a  distin- 
guished rank  among  the  iMrds  of  the 
last  century.  His  Tears  of  Scotland, 
and  Ode  to  Leven  Water,  evince  great 
tenderness,  polish,  and  feeling;  and  Dr. 
Aikin  justly  remarks,  that  bis  Ode  to 
Independence  has,  perhaps,  few  supe* 
rlors  in  the  lyric  strain. 

The  following  characteristic  and 
affecting  anecdote  is  told  by  Dr.  Moore, 
of  Smollett,  on  his  going  to  Scotland 
to  visit  hu  mother,  as  a  stranger,  after 
a  long  separation  from  her: — With  the 
connivance  of  Mrs.  Telfer,  on  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  introduced  to  his  mother 
as  a  gentleman  from  the  West  Indies, 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
her  son.  The  better  to  support  his 
assumed  character,  he  endeavoured  to 
preserve  a  very  serious  countenance, 
approaching  to  a  frown  ;  but  while  the 
old  lady's  eves  were  rivetted  with  a 
kind  of  wild  and  eager  stare  on  his 
countenance,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
smiling :  she  immediately  sprung  from 
her  chair,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  my  son  I 
my  son!  I  have  found  you  at  last!" 
She  aderwards  told  him,  that  if  he  had 
kept  his  austere  look,  and  continued  to 
gloom,  he  might  have  escaped  detection 
some  time  longer ;  "  but  your  old 
roguish  smile,"  added  she,  "  betrayed 
you  at  once." 


MARK  AKENSIDE. 


Mark  AKENSIDE,  the  son  of  a 
butcher,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  was 
born  there  on  November  the  9ih,  1721. 
His  parents  were  dissenters,  and,  being 
intended  for  a  minister  of  that  sect,  he 
was,  in  1739,  sent  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  after  having  completed  the 
first  part  of  his  education  at  the  gram- 
mar-school of  his  native  town.  Pre- 
ferring, however,  the  study  of  physic  to 
that  of  divinity,  he  honourably  returned 
a  sum  he  had  received  from  the  dis- 
senters' fund  for  the  assistance  of  young 
men  of  scanty  fortune,  about  to  become 


pastors ;  and,  in  1741,  he  went  to  Ley- 
den,  where,  on  the  16th  of  Ma^f  1744, 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  His  thesis 
upon  this  occasion,  was  published,  en- 
titled De  Ortu  et  Incremento  Foetus 
Humani;  and  in  the  same  year  ap- 
peared his  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 
When  the  copy  was  first  presented  to 
Dodflev,  the  publisher,  for  the  price  of 
£120,  he  consulted  Pope  as  to  the  value 
of  the  work,  who,  having  looked  into  it, 
advised  him  not  to  m^e  a  niggardly 
offer,  for  *'  this  was  no  every-dav 
writer."     His  poem  was  received  with 


c. 


i  but  ■  portion  of  It,  in 
cb  he  had  adupied  ShiA«buty'i 
nian  of  the  etBacj  of  ridicule  for 
diicOTery  of  Ituth,  drtw  upon  liim 


ntred  to  be  Mr. 
vu  An  Epiitle 


London,  where  he  would,  in  all  pro- 
bablliiy,  hsTc  fallen  into  indigence,  but 
fer  the  uiiiunce  of  Mr.  Dyion,  who 
■llowed  him  £300  ■-yeu.  In  time, 
hotxTcr,  he  acquired  ■  laletible  ihiire 
of  pnKiiec,  and  coniidenible  medical 
Tipuliiion;  and  lie  wu  lucceaiiiely 
appdnled  ■  fellow  ofthe  Royal  Society, 
phjiinan  to  Sy  Tbomai'i  H«pital,  and 
one  of  the  pbyiinani  to  the  queen, 
bating  been  pretioudy  admitted,  by 
mandamui,  to  Ibe  dreree  of  M.U,  at 
Camliridgc,  and  elected  a  fellov  of  the 
RdtbI  College  of  Pbyiiciani  in  London. 
In  hi)  medical  chanctet,  bowerer,  he 

liiough  be  mighl  probably  have  done 


roi-kt  already  nicntianed, , 
publithcd  tereral  piofeMional  iieaiiM*, 
moil  of  which  appeared  in  the  Pbilo- 
Kjibical     Traniacttuni  i      beiidea     hi* 

been  Juitly  commended  aj  an  elegant 
ipecimen  of  Latinity,  and  wai  twice 
Innalaled  Inlo  Engliih.  Hii  poemi 
were  eollecled  and  publitbedin  a  quarto 
rolume  in  1TJ2. 

At  a  poet,  Akeniide't  rtpnutian  mta 
ntely  upon  bia  Pleaaurei  of  Imagina- 
[ion,  which,  for  ebatleneta  of  deiign, 
purity  c^moral,  and  ricimta  of  imagery. 


mired.    The  remade 


and  lomelimei  delighted ;  but,  allei 
many  lumingi  in  ttie  flowery  labyrinth, 

cation  ii  one  of  tlie  nioit  perfect  tnodela 
of  blank  tenei  *' hii  periodi,"  aayi 
Mn.  Barbauld,  "  are  long  but  baimo- 
ntoui  1  Ihe  cadencei  lall  witli  grace,  and 
the  meaiure  ia  Bupported  wiih  uuifo'in 
dignity."    From  a  deiire,  however,  to 

occaaionally  approaciiei  nearer  to  tiilE- 

through  fear  of  umplicily,  and  feeble 
through  loo  rich  a  redundtuicy  of  orna- 
ment. Of  hii  ode),  Jubrion  obHitea, 
nothing  fatourable  ca      ' 

ginti   but  hi*  odet  u 


I  Hr.  Htll,  t 


Dr.  Har 


luge, 


the  relebraied  Charlei  Townibend,  an 
lufficient  evidenee  that  ttie  great  ci'  ' 

Kicholli  »,»,  in"  hii'Lilcrny  A_., 
dotei,  thai  Mr.  Eliioti,  father  of  Lord 
Mima,  being  commended  on  all  lidca 
for  an  admirable  ipecch  made  by 
in  lupport  of  Ihe  Seelch  militia,  re) 

for  It :  for  I  had  been  animated  by  the 
■ubllme  ode  of  Dr.  Akeiidde." 

VarhiDi  repreientalioni  of  (he  cba- 


itrangera  repuUite  and  djsguillng.   Kii 

KtHt  ptaiae  ii,  tbal  he  wai  a  man  of 
lUt  and  moralily,  and  a  loier  and 
encourager  of  Tinue  and  learning.  The 
nhyiidan  in  Peresrine  Pickle  li  well 
known  to  hare  been  intended,  by 
Smollett,  for  Akeniide ;  ii  it,  doubtlen, 
overdrawn,  but  it  it  not  lO  wide  of  ihe 
mark  at  Mr.  D'liraell,  in  bit  Calamiliea 
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of  Authors,  teems  to  iniinuate.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  describes  him  as  a  most 
entertaining  companion ;  and  says,  **  his 
conversation  was  of  the  most  delightful 
kind,  learned,  instructive,  and,  without 
any  affectation  of  wit,  cheerful,  and  en- 
teitaining."  As  a  physician.  Dr.  Lctt- 
som  relates  him  to  have  been  the 
most  supercilious  and  unfeeling  one,  in 
his  treatment  of  pupils  and  patients  at 
the  hospital,  he  had  ever  known.  One 
of  the  latter,  not  being  able  to  swallow 
the  boluses  of  bark,  ordered  by  A  ken- 
side,  he  directed  the  sister  of  the  ward 
to  discharge  the  sufferer  from  the  hos- 
pital ;  adding,  **  he  shall  not  die  under 
my  care."  Sometimes  he  would  order 
some  of  the  patients,  on  his  visiting 
days,  to  precede  him  with  brooms  to 
clear  the  way  and  prevent  the  diseased 
from  too  nearly  approaching  him  ;  and, 
being  upbraided,  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, for  his  cruelty,   by  one  of  the 


governors,  **  Know,"  said  he,  '*  tho« 
art  a  servant  of  this  charity."  He 
would,  however,  at  times,  condescend 
to  explain,  skilfully,  a  case  to  his  pupils, 
of  which,  notwithstanding  his  irritable 
temper,  he  had  a  greater  number  than 
the  more  urbane  and  equally  able  Dr. 
RusselL 

A  peculiarity  of  Akenside  was  the 
neatness  and  elegance  of  his  dress ; 
he  wore  a  lai^  white  stiff- curled  wig, 
and  carried  a  long  sword ;  and  this, 
together  with  a  hitch  in  his  gait,  and 
a  pale,  pompous,  and  solemn  counte- 
nance, made  his  appearance  altc^ther 
unpromising,  if  not  grotesque.  He 
never  married,  and  is  said  to  have 
spoken  of  females  with  harshness  and 
disgust  in  consequence  of  a  disappoint- 
ment in  love  ;  but  **  hapless,*'  observes 
Dr.  Lettsom,  **  must  luive  been  that 
female,  who  should  have  been  placed 
under  bis  tyranny.*' 


tt 


WILLIAM    COLLINS. 


William  collins,  the  son  of  a 

hatter,  was  born  at  Chichester,  about  the 
year  1721.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester School,  and,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, stood  first  on  the  list  of  scholars 
upon  the  foundation,  for  New  College, 
Oxford,  but  there  being  no  vacancy,  he 
was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Queen's, 
and,  in  1741,  was  elected  a  demy  of 
Magdalen  College.  His  literary  exer- 
cises at  the  university  are  said  to  have 
exhibited  much  genius  and  great  indo- 
lence, and  a  mind  ill  calculated  to  pore 
over  the  intricate  and  puzzling  pro- 
blems of  l-luclid.  Whilst  he  was 
at  Magdalen  College,  he  wrote  his 
poetical  epi&tle  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
and  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  which,  in 
the  year  1742,  were  published  under 
the  title  of  Persian  Eclogues.  The 
best  of  these  is  Hassan  the  Camel 
Driver;  but  the  whole  evince  much 
poetical  taste  and  feeling,  though,  it 
seems,  they  met  with  but  mOiierate 
success.  After  having  graduated  B..\. 
he,  in  1744,  came  to  London,  with  no 
Other  prospects  than  those  of  a  literary 
adventurer,  with  many  projects  in  his 
head,  and  little  money  in  his  pocket 


This  was  soon  dissipated,  and  although 
he  had  abilities  that  would  have  quicluy 
supplied  his  pecuniary  wants,  his  natu- 
ral indolence  would  not  suffer  him  to 
act  beyond  the  sketch  of  a  plan  or  a 
title-page.  Among  other  schemes,  he 
published  proposals  for  the  History  df 
the  Re\ival  ot  Learning,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  a  page  of  it  was  ever  written. 
At  length,  in  1746,  after  having  en- 
dured the  servility  of  dependence  to  a 
most  degrading  extent,  he  published 
his  Odes,  descriptive  and  allegorical, 
the  sale  of  whicn,  it  is  said,  was  not 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  printing.  Such 
was  the  disgust  of  Collins,  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  publisher,  Millar,  the 
trifling  advance  that  was  made  to  him, 
and  burnt  all  the  unsold  copies.  His  in- 
dignation is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
it  IS  considered,  that  among  these  odes 
were  some  that  are  now  the  most  popular 
in  our  language,  and  that  one  of  them 
was  his  celebrated  Ode  to  the  Passions. 
His  pecuniary  distress  now  increased, 
and  being  arrested  shortly  afterwards, 
he  procured  his  release  by  an  advance 
from  the  booksellers,  on  his  under- 
taking a  translation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics. 


On  hu  Ecinng  out  uT  ihe  huiili  of  the 
bailiff,  he  pid  ■  (iut  to  hi*  uncle. 
Colonel  Uaniii,  then  wiih  bit  rcgimcnl 
in  t'lwidcn,  wtio  intud  liim  nith 
grtw  kindntH,  and  al  bin  death,  be- 
queallied  lo  him  a  legacy  of  leiOOO. 

phjrbicHi  CDtufDriB  iet-ured.  tbaij  a  de- 


■■•id.    To  ■■■e  Ille  w. 


'Cded.  wblcb 
uie  alienalioa 
■  of  Dr.  John- 


lived  to  »udy,  (l.an  bit  lift  wi 
hy   ilie    mure    dreadful 

O^i  hit  facling  Ihe  Snt  gpproachei 
of  ibli  dreadful  maladT,  he  louk  lo  the 
buttle  for  rdief,  and,  iii  il>e  tame  hope, 
putcd  taaie  tiioe  in  Franc*;  but,  on 
hi)  return  Is  E^iglind,  he  rdapitil  into 
I    (late  ihal   led   lo    hil  coiiflnenienl 


nance  be  niade.  In  one  of  hU  gay  nto- 
iientt,  the  Killowl^ig  happy  alluiion. 
'  YDUri  i.  a  bard^^caK,"  uA  a  friend : 

I  came  into  Ihe  Kotid  ■  day  aftei  Ihe 
iir." 
At   ChicbeMer,   layi    Mr,   D'louli, 


micir  by  the  tokmn  ilralni  and  liii 

— -■■-  --agmalion,  muaii- 

Bwoke  a  udiieo 

ollini  anpean  to 
d  thouKh  lie  »a. 


nut  niott  sScciing 


■ddithedaciur,''wi 


hit  kuonledee  cunsiderable :   hii  viewi 


ntervaU,  and  Dr.  Jolinion,  obo  TJiiled 

hii  iineat  piece,  were  ihui  destroyed. 

bim  a  >bon  time  before  l.ii  death,  found 

Al  a  poet,  be  ia  iticonietlably  one  of 

blm   vritl^   the   New   Teitament:    -1 

the    EntM    ode    wrileri   thii   co^inlry 

lave  but  one  book,"  uid  Colli^u.  -  but 

and  nil  geniui  were,   in  ilie   iiiicteit 

lliii  i*  the  beet."     He  wai  a1»  tiiited 

><  Chicheatcr,  by  Dr.  Warion  a^id  hii 

KtiKofthe  word,  partical ;   and,  undet 

brulber,  to  wlioin  he  ipoke  with  diup- 

batty  hire  lefi  behind  him  memgrlal. 

irubalion  of  hit  Oriirnial   l^cluguei,  n 

of  ucelle^ice  in  more  than  o^ie  ilyle  of 

piielrv.     In  tplendour  and  tubljttiity  of 

Ud^w^     Colli»i'<«i>il>dyHa>ad«fl- 

ciencj  niher   of  hi>  vital  ihu,   inid- 

cit*  of  eipreuion,  he  ii  tunumed  br 

'Ctual    po-en,    and    ■■■■tch    of   ihai 

"  abandonment  nf  loul."  wb.ch  marked 

Ihe  cloH  of  hu  life,  ha>  b«^.  auribed 

wild  granJeur,  where  the  gniciaiil^  of 

hinh,  unikilfnlly  laboured,  and  iiijudi- 
cioutly  leleciedi    and  ihal  hit  poema 

XII  the  Hbole  oluri  pralie,  wiihoiu 


be  affeeled  by  ihe  cenuiret  cm 

works  In  the  double  character 
and  biogiBpber. 


lubed  lo 
m  of  Ihe 
ered    hit 
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CHRISTOPHEU   SMART. 


Christopher  smart  wasbom 

at  Shipbourne,  in  Kent,  on  tlie  llth  of 
Aoril,  1722,  and  received  the  first  part 
or  hit  education  at  Maidstone  and  Dur- 
liam,  whence,  in  1739,  he  was  sent  to 
(Cambridge,  and  admitted  of  Pembroke 
Hall.  He  is  said  to  have  evinced  a 
taste  for  poetry  at  the  early  age  of  four 
vears,  and  he  was  enabled  to  pursue 
nis  future  studies,  by  the  bounty  of  the 
Ducliess  of  Cleveland,  who  allowed  him 
a  pension  of  £40  a  year  until  her  death 
in  1742;  and  by  the  Barnard  6unily,  to 
whose  liberality  he  was  probably  in- 
debted for  his  subsequent  subsistence  at 
the  university,  his  gratitude  for  which  is 
expressed  in  his  Ode  to  Lord  Barnard. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  residence  at 
Cambridge,  he  wrute  the  Tripos  Poems, 
and  thoiily  afterwards  translated  into 
Latin,  successively,  Pope's  Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,  ancl  his  Essav  on  Criti- 
cism. In  1743,  he  graduated  B.A.,  and 
obtained  a  fellowship  in  July,  1745 ; 
about  which  time  he  wrote  a  comedy, 
called  A  Trip  to  Cambridge ;  but  a  ludi- 
crous soliloquy  of  the  Princess  Peri* 
winkle,  printed  in  The  Old  Woman's 
Magaxine,  and  a  few  songs,  are  all  that 
have  been  preserved  of  it,  though  it 
appears  to  have  been  acted,  with  ap> 
plause,  at  his  college.  In  1747,  ne 
graduated  M  A.,  and  for  the  next  six 
successive  years,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fifth,  he  obtained  the  Seatonian  prise 
for  his  poems,  entitled  The  Eternity, 
The  Immensity,  The  Omniscience,  The 
Power,  and  "The  Goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Being:  all  of  which  he  subse- 
quently published. 

In  1753,  he  married  the  daughter-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Newbery,  a  projector  uf 
various  periodical  miscellanies,  in  which 
he  had  been  assisted  by  Smart,  par- 
ticularly in  The  Student,  or  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Miscellany ;  and  The  Mid- 
wife, or  Old  Woman's  Magazine.  During 
the  publication  of  the  latter  work.  Smart 
printed  his  prologue  and  epilogue  to 
Othello,  when  acted  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  bv  the  Delaval  family ;  a  oro- 
duptiou  of  which  he  thought  so  hignly, 


that  he  gave  a  solemn  uotice  of  his  in- 
tention to  prosecute  all  who  should 
K irate  them,  or  anv  part  of  them.  He 
ad  already  published  a  collection  of 
his  poems,  which,  though  generally 
praised,  called  forth  some  animadver- 
sions from  the  reviewers,  which  made 
our  author  their  implacable  enemy; 
and  in  the  year  last-mentioned,  he  pro- 
duced a  satire,  called  The  Hilliad, 
named  after  Dr.  John  Hill,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  criti- 
cisms on  his  poems,  in  The  Monthly 
Review.  It  was  a  most  bitter  and  able 
satire ;  but,  considering  the  contempti- 
ble character  of  the  critic  it  attacked, 
exhibited  more  acerbity  than  judg- 
menL  Hill  had  the  credit  of  writing  a 
Smartiad,  which  only  served  to  set  off 
the  merit  of  the  other. 

Between  1754  and  1756,  Smart  la- 
boured under  a  dangerous  illness, 
brought  on  by  intemperance,  and  pecu- 
niary embarrassments,  which  preyed 
upon  his  mind  to  »uch  a  degree,  that  he 
was  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  lunacy, 
that  rendered  his  confinement  neces- 
sary. He  had  previously  entered  into 
an  engagement  to  write  in  The  Universal 
Visitor  and  MemoriaUst,  and  in  no  other 
work  ;  to  secure  his  profits  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson  kindly  contributed  a  few 
papers ;  **  not  then,"  he  added,  **  know- 
mg  the  terms  on  which  Smart  was 
enpged  to  write,  and  thinking  I  was 
domg  him  good.  I  hoped  his  wits 
would  soon  return  to  him.  Mine  re- 
turned to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  The 
Universal  Viritor  no  longer."  After 
his  recovery,  he  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived a  pennon  of  iC50  a  vear  from  the 
Treasury ;  and,  in  1757,  he  published 
a  proae  translation  of  the  works  of 
Horace,  from  which  he  derived  more 

Rrofit  than  fame.  Pecuniary  distresses, 
owever,  seem  to  have  i^n  come  npoo 
him,  for,  in  1759,  Garrick  gave  him  the 
profiu  of  a  free  benefit,  and  he  also  seems 
to  have  received  assistance  from  Dr. 
James,  Dr.  Burney,  and  other  eminent 
literary  men  of  his  day.  In  1763,  he 
published    A  Song  to    David,  which 


-J 


hu  juMly  been  deemed  ■  nonder  tn 
tlie  morjj  world,  and  no  Im  deaerving 
the  invei[ifciciota  of  Ihe  phiJoaophen, 
ilian  the  admiruion  sf  llie  toien  a( 
potlrj'.  ll  Bu  csmpoted  while  the 
untbtlunUe  bard  wu  caofined  in  ■ 
niad-hoiue:  and,  io  the  tbtrna  of 
pen,  ink,  ind  paper,  wbich  were  denied 

room  with  ■  key.  It  ii  ■  lublime  pro- 
duciion,  »nd  glow,  wiih  religiou.  fcr- 
tout.  Hii  Sdiik  io  llaiid  wu  foltowed 
by  ■  imall  •clunie  oT  Pwnu  on  Seieral 
Occuioni;  and,  in  1764,  by  Hinnah, 
an  DKIorio,  and  an  Ode  to  [he  Eirl  of 
Nortliumlwluid  i  in  all  of  which  be 
diiplayed  that  flne  tliough  wild  fervour, 
whidi  pronedi  from  a  diiiurbed  and 
poEilc  imiginaiiait.  In  nOS,  he  pvb- 
liihtd  a  poetical  mnilaiionof  the  Fiblei 
of  PhBdnu,  which,  though  eiemted 
with  neatneai  and  fidelity,  hai  neTcr 
oliiained  populaiitv.  Hii  Truulaiiuni 
ol  Fialnii,  which  followed  in  the  ome 

SierfihDldaiidHDpkini.andihowrdihe 

la.t  publication,  in  17aS.  enlill.d  the 
Pirahlei  of  our  Lord  done  into  Familiar 
VerK,  ■  hippirr  Effort.  Illi  not  known 
in  whil  manner  he  paiaed  hii  lalier 
year*,  but  probably  in  poieitv  and  tm- 


1   the    I  Bill  of 


fault,  ahy  in  company,  tliough  ent^ging 
in  connenallon  ;  tain  of  hii  own  abili- 
lln,    pltatii«    in    hit   tnaniten.    and 


iukiit  on  people  praying  with  him  — 
The  folloxiiig  anecdote  u  told  of  Ilia 
baahfnlneii :  Haviug  undertaken  to 
iulrodure  hia  wife  lu  Lnrd  Darlington, 
with  *  hum  he  wai  wi  11  aequainteil,  lie 
had  no  wunec  oieniioned  her  name  lo 
hi(  lordahip,  than  he  retreated  •uddenlr, 
u  if  itricken  with  ■  panic,  from  Hie 
room,  and  from  the  boitae.  leaTliig  her 
to  lallow,  orerwbtlmtd  with  conhulon, 
A>  a  poet.  Smart  hai  been  railed,  by 
•ome,  to  a  lerel  -ilh  Oravand  Mxaon  ; 

in  an){inali1>  ofihoughl  DrreHnenirnl  of 
lattc-     Hii  fablei  poiaeu  great  merit ; 

ii:b:iiiie,  and  W  Iran.laiioni  of  Hun.« 
rai[htul  and  ipitiled.     Both  himKlfand 

:traT7  men  of  eminence  of  hii 


WILLIAM  HASOM. 


William  mason,  the  nn  of  the 

vicar  ofTriniiy  Hall,  id  ihe  Eaat  Ri.iiiiK 
of  Yorkihire,  *a>  bom  there  in  IISS. 

an  Epiiioiary  Addrui,  written  in  hli 
Iweniy-flnl  year,  indulged  hii  youth- 
ful fancy   In  Iti   beni  for  poetry  and 

St,  Johii'i  College,  Cambridge,  when 
be  graduated  M.A.ihut  little  ii  re- 
corded of  hi*  earlv  academical  career, 
eicept  thai  he  pubBihed  hi*  Monody  Io 
theUimoiyof  Pope.inl?<7.     '—■* 


Oray,  who  had  Juil  migrated  from  Pelei 

Ihe  inteiM  of  Gray,  he  write*,  "  I  have 
had  ihe  honour,  dnc*  1  came  here  laii, 
to  be  elerled  br  the  fellow*  of  Pem- 
broke, inio  their  wdi 


le  power 


galiv. 


ha*  made  uae  of 

not  conBimed  until  1749.  In  the'  pre- 
vloiii  year,  he  had  publiihed  hii  poem 
of  liii,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  our 
memoir  of  Thomai  Warlon,  by  vhrm 
il  •**  luecenfullv  aniwtred.  In  175t, 
he   publi^cd  hit  Elfilda,  ■  dranwUc 
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poem,  which  wu  afterwards  adapted  to 
the  stage,  and  produced  at  Covent  Gar- 
den.  by  Colman,  with  music  by  Dr.  Arne, 
but  met  with  little  success,  which  was 
nut  increased  on  a  subsequent  re 
presentation,  with  the  author's  own 
alterations.  On  the  first  occasion  he  is 
said  to  liave  been  so  much  offended  with 
the  alterations,  that  he  meditated  re- 
taliating, in  a  very  angry  address  to 
Colman  ;  who,  on  his  part,  threatened 
to  introduce  a  chorus  of  Greek  washer- 
women into  some  future  stage  enter- 
tainment. In  the  year  1754,  he  took 
holy  orders,  and  ht;  was,  siiortly  after, 
through  the  in  ert-st  of  the  Barl  of  Hol- 
dcrne.^e,  appointed  a  king's  chaplain, 
and  preftrrt'd  to  the  living  of  Aston. 
The  reputation  his  odes  in  his  Eifrida 
had  acquired  for  him,  in  that  species  of 
composition,  encouraged  him,  in  1756, 
to  publi.tli  four  productions  of  the  same 
rlas.<t,  entitled  Memory,  Independency, 
Melanchuly,  and  the  Fate  of  Tyranny  ; 
which  insteail,  however,  of  being  favour- 
ably received,  as  he  had  anticipated, 
were  criticised  with  great  severity  ;  and 
Colman  and  Lloyd  published  two  ex- 
cellent parodies  on  one  of  tl:em.  On 
the  deatn  of  Cibber.  the  poet  laureate, 
he  was  proposed  as  his  successor ;  but, 
instead  of  an  otfier  o(  the  appointment. 
Lord  Jolin  (-avendish  apologised  to 
him,  on  the  ground,  that,  **  being  in 
orders,  he  waa  thought,  merely  on  that 
accotmt,  less  eligible  for  the  office  than 
a  layman."  In  noticing  this  circum- 
stance in  his  Life  of  Whitehead,  he 
says,  "  a  reason  so  politely  put,  1  was 
glad  to  hear  assigned ;  and  if  I  had 
ihouglit  it  a  weak  one,  they  who  know 
me  will  readily  believe  that  I  am  the 
last  man  in  the  world  who  would  have 
attempted  to  controvert  it."  The  opinion 
is,  that  if  expected  to  fulHl  its  duties,  he 
would  not  have  esteemed  himself  ho- 
noured by  the  appointment ;  for  though 
by  his  mediation  the  office  was  tendered 
to  his  friend  Gray,  it  was  "  with  per- 
mission to  hold  it  as  a  mere  sinecure." 
The  fame  he  had  apparently  lost  by 
the  severity  with  which  his  odes  were 
liandled,  he  amply  recovered  by  the 
publication  of  his  Caractacus,  in  1759, 
a  dramatic  poem,  in  the  style  of  his 
Eifrida,  but  with  more  poetry  and 
passion,  and  with  touches  of  nature, 
which,  although  sometimes  spoiled  by 
useless  expletives,  are,  in  general,  jukt, 


natural,  and  affecting.  In  1776,  it 
was  arranged  and  produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  where  it  was  received  with 
considerable  applause,  but  it  has  ob- 
tained no  permanent  rank  upon  the 
stage.  He,  in  the  interval,  (in  1769,) 
published  three  elegies,  which  liare 
been  pronounced  elegant,  tender,  and 
correct,  beyond  similar  productions  of 
any  of  his  cotempwrariea.  These,  with 
all  his  former  pieces,  except  the  In- 
stallation Ode,  and  the  Isis,  were  col- 
Ircred  and  published  in  one  volume,  in 
1764,  prefact-d  by  an  exquisite  dedica- 
tory sonnet  to  his  patron,  ti:e  Earl  of 
Holdernesse.  In  the  same  year  the 
king  preferred  him  to  the  canonry  and 
prebend  of  Driffield,  together  with  the 
precentorship  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  ail 
nttached  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
York.  At  this  time  his  principal  resi- 
dence was  at  Aston,  where  his  literary 
pursuits  did  not  prevent  him  from 
most  a>siduously  discharging  his  clerical 
duties.  In  SejUember,  176o,  he  married 
a  daughter  of  William  Sherman,  Ertq., 
of  Kingsion-up<m-IIull ;  but  she  died  I 
of  a  decline,  at  Bristol,  in  1767,  during 
which  interval,  it  is  said,  he  had  Uttle 
intermi-bion  in  watching  the  progress 
of  the  consumption  which  terminated 
her  life  :  and  the  lines  he  wrote  on  the 
occasion  were  so  full  of  tender  regret, 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  diiicover  a 
more  touching  ctTusiou  in  the  whole 
range  of  elegiac  poetry. 

In  1772,  he  published  the  first  part 
of  his  famous  work  on  the  English  Gar- 
den, a  production,  says  Warion,  in 
which  **  didactic  poetry  is  brought  to 
perfection,  by  the  happy  combination 
of  judicious  precepts  with  the  most 
elegant  ornaments  of  language  and 
imagery."  The  work  was  read  with 
avidity ;  and  the  remaining  books  were 
published  at  intervals  sufficiently  dis- 
tant to  admit  all  the  niceties  of  polish 
and  correction,  which  he  so  studiously 
attended  to.  In  1775,  hepubUshed  his 
Life  of  Gray,  who  had  left  him  all  his 
lK>oks,  manuscripts.  &c,  and  a  legacy 
of  iC500.  The  work  was  written  in  an 
engaging  manner,  and  as  impartially 
as  could  be  expected  firom  a  friend  and 
legatee ;  it  went  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  is  still  popiUar.  He  now 
turned  his  attention  to  politics;  and 
his  progress  in  his  opinions  are  an  ad- 
mirable exposition  ot  the  vicissitudes  to 


il  Officer  of  GieatBri- 
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■lii.  He  «u  lur  >ume  time 
■I  Baungiloke  School,  and  fnm 
lieil  yean  diacovered  «  foiidneH 
ding,  and  a  taite  for  poeiry.  In 
,  1743,  lie  wu  admllied  a  cum- 


lioiliing,  Hrilei    aliundante,  (nd    that 
with  ■  dnign  to  make  a  lonime  by  it; 


of  the  world  and  ill 


cereand  miditeiil>ed,llwtiio  mind  wiih 
a  »B»rk  of  geiieroiiijr  would  ever  iliink 

of  huiiiiig  him,  lie  lin  w  open  to  in- 


many  ofihiie  retpHIi,  li 


an  alile  dtiiie.  but  a  dilleiniili  painter 

lie)  ail  aeule  criiic"  And  Dr.  Cltig, 
ill  an  elabotale  ariiclr  oti  iliut  tubjtei, 
ill  liti  Supplement  to  ilie  Eiicjeloi'a.-uii 

li'iiii  Ihe  ii'i!i'roirmenl,  if  nut  the  iii- 

wi"th'"liM  "f "cmy,  3*ll!eir'^I!i'.il'. 
ba^c  been  luppuiied  to  Diiprotdfr  ao 
Dearly.  Hint  oliai  hu  btcii  »aid  of  the 

otirn.  Itit  cumpoBiiii^iia'loie  ii'li  lie 
viitieiv  of  a  Airiile  invcntiimi  and 
hit  currerliM'ii  ii  alliKUt  umvcrbiuL 
111  the  ediiiuii  of  Entihth  r<'ei>,  |.uli- 


VARTON. 
moiicr  of  Trinity  College,  Oifort 


but  hii  Brtt  deiachcd  publiraiion  wai 
Ilia  Pleaiurei  of  Melanchuly,  of  wliich 
Ihe  original  ropy  it  laid  lo  differ  maie- 
rially  frum  that  he  anentaida  inattttd 
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in  his  works.  In  1749,  at  which  time 
he  had  taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  head  of  liis  col- 
lege, Dr.  Huddesford,  to  publish  his 
Triumph  of  Isis;  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  of  Mason's  Isis,  in  which  the 
loyalty  ot  the  Oxonians  was  called  in 
question,  in  consequence  of  a  riot  by 
some  of  the  students.  This  publication 
gained  him  great  reputation,  and  Mason 
acknowledged  its  superiority  to  hh 
own.  In  1750,  he  contributed  a  few 
pieces  to  The  Student,  or  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Miscellany,  amongst  which 
his  Progress  of  Discontent  pantcularly 
added  to  hi:*  fame.  His  talents  now 
began  to  be  generally  acknowledged  in 
his  university,  and  he  was  appointed 
to  hold  the  office  of  poet  laureate,  in 
the  common  room  of  Trinity  College.  * 
In  the  year  last-mentioned,  he  gra- 
duated M.A. :  and  succeeded  to  a  fd- 
lowship  in  1751,  in  which  year  he 
published  Newmarket,  a  satire ;  An 
Ode  to  Mu>ic ;  and  Verses  on  the 
Death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales; 
which  were  inserted  in  the  Oxford  col- 
lection, under  the  assumed  name  of 
John  Whetham.  In  1753,  he  published 
a  collection  of  poems,  at  Edinburgh  ; 
and  about  a  year  afterwards,  he  printed 
liis  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queene 
of  Spenser,  a  work  by  which  he  estab- 
lished his  character  as  an  acute  critic, 
and  opened  that  new  field  of  criticism 
and  illustration,  in  which  Steevens, 
Malone,  Reed,  Todd,  and  others,  have 
figured  so  conspicuously.  On  the  re- 
signation of  Professor  Hawkins,  in  1757, 
he  was  elected  professor  of  poetry, 
which  office  he  held  for  the  ten  years 
to  which  it  is  limited  ;  and  during  this 
period,  he  increased  liis  reputation  by 
the  elegance  and  originality  of  his  lec- 
tures. In  the  year  1760,  he  printed  a 
humorous  piece,  entitled  A  Companion 
to  the  Guide,  and  a  Guide  to  the  Com- 
panion, which  quickly  passed  through 
three  editions,  and  a  fourth  appeared 
in  1806.  In  1767,  he  took  the  degree 
of  1{.  D.;  in  1771,  he  was  elected  a 
F.  U.S.;  and  in  the  October  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  instituted  to  the  small 
living  of  Kiddinpton,  in  Oxfordshire. 
Ill  1774,  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  the  most  important  of  all  his  works, 
his  History  of  English  Poetry;  a  se- 
cond volume  appeared  in  1778,  and  a 
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third  in  1781.  This  wag  to  haire  been 
succeeded  by  a  fourth,  and  from  the  re- 
search, judgment  and  taste  displayed  in 
the  three  first,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  carry  his  whole  design  into 
execution. 

He  had  for  some  time  been  making 
collections  for  a  parochial  History  of 
Oxfordshire;   and,  as  a  specimen,   he 

Krinted  a  few  copies  of  the  History  of 
jddington,  which  were  distributed 
amongst  his  friends;  but,  in  1782,  an 
edition  was  offered  to  the  public.  Some- 
time afterwards,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
donative  in  Somersetshire ;  and  in  1785, 
he  siicceeded  the  present  Lord  Stowell 
as  Camden  professor  of  history,  and  alao 
succeeded  whitehead  in  the  office  of 
poet  laureate.  An  attack  of  the  gout 
rendered  his  removal  to  Bath  necessary, 
in  1789;  and  in  May  of  the  following 
year,  he  died  at  Oxford,  from  the  effects 
of  paralysis;  and  was  buried  wiih 
academical  honours,  in  the  chapel  of 
Trinity  College. 

He  is  described  as  having  l>een  of  a 
temper  habitualljjr  calm,  and  of  a  dispo- 
sition gentle,  friendly,  and  forgiving; 
although  Mr.  Mant,  who  prefixed  his 
life  to  a  posthumous  edition  of  his 
poems,  affirms  that  Dr.  Johnson  said 
of  him,  "  he  was  the  only  man  of  genius 
that  he  knew  without  a  heart"  He  is 
also  charged,  but  upon  no  very  clear 
grounds,  with  having  been  a  lover  of 
low  company,  and  that  he  disgraced  his 
character  by  a  constant  association  with 
humble  tradesmen,  mechanics,  or  pea- 
santi. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  Numbers  Thirty- 
three,  Ninety-three,  and  Ninety-six  of 
The  Idler;  a  Description  of  ihe'City  of 
Winchester;  an  edition  of  Theocritus; 
the  Life  and  Literary  Remains  of  Dr. 
Ralph  Bathurst ;  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope  ; 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley ;  and 
an  edition  of  the  smaller  poems  of 
Milton,  with  curious  and  valuable  notes. 
In  1802,  his  Poetical  Works,  with  an 
account  of  his  life  above  alluded  to, 
appeared,  in  two  volumes,  octavo;  but 
his  reputation  rests  principally  on  bis 
History  of  English  Poetry,  an  edition 
of  which,  in  four  octavo  volumes,  with 
notes  and  index,  was  published  a  few 
years  ago. 


OLI'VER  OOLDSMITIt. 


Oliver  goldsmith,  the  »nDr 

I  •  clergymaa,  *u,  •wotiiing  id  mme 
'  nrileri,  bom  in  1729,  at  EJphin,  in 
1   HsKoniEooii.    Irelinii ;   bul,  accaidiiig 

I  Fernet,  io^lfe  pravi'nn  of  Lciniie",  on 

I  ihe  aihli  of   Koietiiber,   1731.     Afier 

I  hiding  acquired  the  mdimenti  of  edu- 

:  TiliDii  St  ■  priwie  letaiwl,  he  wu.  In 

.  June,  1744,  idmiiLed  ■  liiet  of  Trinity 

'  Collige.  Dublin,  wliere  he   gnduiied 

:  B.  A.,  in  1749,  but  did  not  duplty  re- 

I  nnrkible  abililiei  in  Ihe  count  of  hii 

I  for  IliE  intdial  profesiian,  he  attended 
•ume  couriei  of  untlamy  in   Dublin  ; 

!  and,  in  1751,  entered  the  Univtnil);  ol 
Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  swdicine 

[houRhlleis,  thgu^li  ^nemut,  diipou- 
lion,  loon  iuTolved  hini  in  difficultiei; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  arreit  (tn-  the  debt 
of  ■  friend,  forwhirhheUadinade  him- 
«rlf  rMponiible,  he  wu  obtiged  to  quit 
Scotland  ibniptly.  He  *rrivrd  at  Hun- 
i  drrlaiul  in  the  early  pari  ol  17S4,  when 

I  leaaeil,  ihrongb  ihe  rrieiidihiu  of  Ur. 
I  SIrwh.  ht  tailed  la  Hotieidaiii:  aud, 
alter  viiitlng   great  pan  ol  t'laiidert. 


hit  packet,  he  tel  out  iinbolfur  tieneva. 

ill  the  courte  of  which  he  lupporled 
hinueir  by  hit  abiliiiet,  uiuiical  and 
claxicaL      "  My   learning,"   be  aajra, 

ntut  of  the  rtli^oua  Itoiuea  1  viiiied, 
and  wbentver  1  approached  ■  peaianl'i 

houK,  1  plaved  one  of  my  motl  mttrj 
lU'iei,  and  liial  generally  prociired  me 

Ihe  CSK  niih  Ihe  rich,  wbo  genenUly 
duipited  both  me  and  my  miulc" 


ntered  the  uulli  of  France,  wl 
>niequ(nce   of  a  di«gre.men 
irted.     Goldimith,  lioncvei,  i 
■  itepi  homeward,  lill 
ther   gralilied    big  put: 
■hhough  he  waa  obliged 


had  reduced  him 


ring  our  author'i  ttay  abi 


11  ill.  oiii.al  in  London,  in  Ibc 
r  of  175S,  a  lew  Imlfpence  con- 
d  the  whole  of  hia  linancet.  In 
Hitmiiy,  be  applied  for  empJoy- 
to  ilie  ipotheouiei,  but  hit 
ard  appearance,  and  broad  Iritfi 

I  only  from  mouvet  of  humiuiliy. 


at  the  Kev.  Dr.  Uilnei'.  academy  u 
Peckhun.     In  ihi>  bituaiion  he  did  not 

ten  ill  The  Monihly  Itevicw,  lie  entered 

iuto  an  engagement  wiih  ihe  nruprtetor, 
and,  coming  to  London,  tuok  iod^inin 
near  llie  Old  Bailey,  and  commenced 

writing  for  1  he  Iteview,  he  produced  a 
weekly  pamphlel.  called  The  Bee;  An 
ln(|uirv  imo  Ilie  Preient  Stale  of  Leam- 


he  tiile  of  Cliinete  Letien.  Tlieae 
lublication*  had  brought  him  bolh  fame 
.nd  emuluiiienl,  and,  in  I7fl5.  al  which 
ime   he  raided  in    the   Temple,   he 
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aeries  of  letters,  two  of  his  most  success* 
ful  performances,  and  which  were  re- 
ceived with  immediate  applan^e.  In 
1768,  his  comedy  of  The  Good-natured 
Man  was  brouglit  out  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, with  a  prologue  by  Dr.  Juhn.<on  ; 
but  tlie  success  of  it  was  not  propor- 
tionate to  its  merits.  In  1770,  ap- 
p;ared  his  exquisite  poem  of  The 
Deserted  Village,  fur  which  he  received 
j^lOO,  but  conld  hardly  be  previiiled 
upon  to  accept  it,  until  satisfied  that  the 
profits  of  the  bookseller  could  afford 
that  sum.  It  is,  indeed,  said  by  one 
of  his  biographers,  that  he  went  back 
and  returned  tlie  money,  observing, 
**  he  had  nut  been  easy  since  he  received 
it ;"  and  left  it  to  the  bookseller  to  pay 
him  according  to  the  profits  of  the  sale. 
In  1772,  was  acted  his  celebrated 
comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  con- 
cerning the  acceptance  and  success  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  equally 
anxious  ana  doubtful.  His  letter  to  Cul- 
man,  al>out  this  time,  does  not  represent 
his  circumstances  in  a  very  I'avuurable 
light :  •♦  I  have,  as  you  know,"  he 
says,  "  a  large  sum  of  muney  to  make 
up  shortly  ;  by  accepting  my  play,  I 
can  readily  satisfy  my  creditors  that 
way;  at  any  rate,  I  must  lo->k  about  to 
some  ceriamty  to  be  prepared.  For 
God's  sake,  t^'ke  the  play,  and  let  us 
make  tiie  best  uf  it ;  and  let  me  have 
the  same  measure,  at  least,  which  you 
have  given  as  bad  plays  as  mine." 
During  the  first  perturmance  of  the 
comedy,  lie  is  said  tu  have  walked  all 
•  the  time  in  St.  James's  Park,  in  great 
uneasiness,  until,  thinking  it  nui^t  be 
over,  he  hastened  to  the  theatre.  His 
ears  were  as>ailed  with  hi.Nses  as  he  en- 
tered the  gteen-room  :  when  he  eagerly 
inquired  of  Mr.  Colman  the  cause. — 
*'  I'sha  !  psh>i !"  said  Culnian,  **  don't 
l>e  alVaivl  of  squibs,  wh(n  we  have  been 
silting  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  these 
two  hours."  The  fact  was,  that  the 
comedy  had  been  completely  success- 
ful, and  that  it  was  the  farce  which  had 
excited  these  sounds  so  terrific  to  Gold- 
smith. 

In  the  following  year,  his  last  thea- 
trical piece,  entitled  The  Grumbler,  a 
farce,  altered  from  Sedley,  was  acted, 
fur  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Quick  ;  but  it  was 
not  repeated,  and  was  never  printed. 
His  other  productions  are,  a  Roman 
History,  a  History  of  England,  in  four 


volumes,  a  Gredmn  History,  and  a 
History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated 
Nature,  compiled  from  Buffon  and 
others.  He  had  acquired  more  than  a 
sufficiency,  by  his  writings,  for  his  com- 
forts and  necessaries;  but  his  india- 
criminate  and  improvident  Hberality, 
added  to  a  passion  for  gaming,  rendered 
his  emoluments  comparatively  useless: 
and  at  length  threw  him  into  a  state  o( 
despondency,  which  terminated  in  a 
nervous  fever,  and  deprived  him  of  life 
on  the  4ih  of  April,  1774.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Temple  Church,  and  a 
monument  was  afterguards  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at 
the  expense  of  a  hterary  club  to  which 
he  belonged,  with  an  inscription  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  He  is  described  as  a  '*  poet, 
natural  philosopher,  and  histurian ;  who 
left  no  species  of  writing  untouched,  or 
unadorned  by  his  pen,  whether  to  move 
laughter,  or  draw  tears.  He  was  a 
powerful  master  over  the  affections, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  a  gentle 
tyrant;  of  a  genius  at  once  sublime, 
Uvely,  and  equal  to  every  subject :  in 
expre8>iun  at  once  noble,  pure,  and 
delicate." 

The  character  of  Goldsmith  was  in 
the  hii;hesl  degree  guod-nattired  and 
benevolent;  he  was  every  one's  friend, 
and  any  one's  dope ;  tetaining,  as  he 
did,  amid  all  his  worldly  experience,  his 
natural  simplicity  and  philanthropy  of 
heart.  But  h<-  was  not  truly  estimable  : 
for  he  was,  with  all  his  guod  qualities,  im- 
provident, dissipated,  and  n>eanly  jealous 
of  a  literary  rival.  He  was  also,  at  times, 
impetuous  and  passionate  ;  but  cor- 
rected himself  upon  a  moinent's  reflec- 
tion :  and  it  is  said  liis  servants  would 
throw  themselves  in  his  way  upon  ihe»e 
occasions,  as  they  were  certain  uf  being 
rewarded  after  the  anger  of  their  mus- 
ter had  subsided.  Mrs.  Piuzzi  describes 
him  as  a  poor  fretful  creature,  eaten  up 
with  affectation  and  envy,  and  the  only 

{>erson  she  ever  knew  who  acknow- 
edged  himself  to  be  envious.  It  is 
known  that  he  used  his  pen  better  than 
his  tongue ;  and  the  same  lady  calls 
his  conversation  a  strange  mixture  of 
absurdity  and  silliness.  Some  one  who 
saw  him  fur  the  first  time  in  company, 
declared  he  was  "  the  most  solemn 
coxcomb  he  had  ever  met  with ;"  aiifl 
the  phrase  of  "  inspired  idiot"  b  well 
known  as  applied  to  him.  As  an  author 


naidercd  in  llw  chincti 


<M  a  poei,  him 

departRKnU  of  liirniuR,  ilon*  uffl- 
dcnl  10  pelpeluMC  hi*  KpiiKlion.  It 
L  u  ■  puet,  howeTcr,  Iliat  b>  will  be 
ehivlly  eiteRued;  The  Tntvller,  Tlie 
Ut'tcited  Villqe,  end  The  llennit,  are 
Diicivdird  in  tbeit  rlau :  •iid,  iliDugh 
Dr.  Aikiii  hat  plired  them  ii  llw  h»d 
or  the  niiiiur  compo^liunt,  will  aloriTl 
RUin  their  original  populanlT.  llli 
liierary  qualiSmioiii  cmmuL  be  beiur 
deicrilied  Iban  <n  llie  nardi  of  Dr. 
Jolmit.n.  who  calli  hii»  "  >  nun  of 
tueli  vshFly  of  pooen.  and  auch  fellcitT 
of  prtli^rrnance,  rtidL  lie  uiwayj  teemed 


'  Juliiiton  Mas  nliiayi  Hady 
o  llie  meriii  of  Goidimiib ; 
t  one  day,  ot  a  party  a 


nobody  *aiiii9eRd  to  abiiK  poor  Ccldy 
but  ihote  who  OMild  vniu  »t  Kcll,  bi 

ftlany  anecdotea  are  told  of  fail  cr*- 


'U  no  uwiirr  placed  on 
a  genllcDian  near  liini, 
le    wai    initmtlely    ac- 


Minkitig  ehop  bifbre  him.  "  Slinking  I" ' 
nid  (loldinitlh,  ■■  in  goud  Iniih  I  do 
not  tmell  it.'  ■'  i  never  nntlled  any- 
ibing  more  unphaMnt  in  iny  life," 
aniwered  the  gentleman  i  ■•  ibe  fellow 
dtsertea  a  caning  &r  brfngiiig  you  meal 
unfli  10  cat."  "  In  good  truth,"  nid 
the  putt,  relying  on  hit  JudgiiHDt,  "1 
think  (o  (BOi  but  I  •rilTbcleu  Kierc 
in  rav  punWiiuenU"  HeiniianllT  called 
the  «aiur,aMl  inuied  that  baihou  Ideal 
iliedNi|>,  *•  ■  pnuUnntnt.  The  wilitr 


c  doctor  tbnaiencd  I 
.1,  Hlth  i,U  tvue  it  h 
.   When  fa 


etiitcd,  I 


did  not  iniiiirdiately  cui' 
liadealcn  liali  llie  chop,  ilie  doctor  gaic 
him  a  gl..u  of  .ri,.e,  tliinkii.g  il<ai  it 
would  niake  llic  rEiuaiiidrr  ol  ttic  Mll- 
tence  Ir»  pinful  to  bliu.  When  tie 
waiter  had  Hni'lied  hw  trpai:,  Cold- 
Hniib'a  fi  lend  Inittt  into  ■  loBii  iuu;tli. 
"  What  aili  yon  now  I"  wild  the  purr. 
X  liidttd,  mf  good  friend,"  taitl  il;e 
olbcr,  "  J  ntivr  could  iliink  ilini  iity 
man,  «hoie  knowledge  uf  leticra  it  mi 
eilei.iiK  ai  yuur^,  conid  be  >u  jjnal  a 
dupe  to  a  atroke  of  humour  i   the  chop 

lifr."    "Wat  ill"   taUlllf.  ColJtiniill, 
"  llicn  i  will  never  give  cre.lil  to  wlii^l 

niii^k''  "''•.n  i«n  w^h  'j"uti"'-Ifcini| 
pmced  hy  liii  lailor  for  ■  dcbl,  he  ap- 


hii  gogdi  bring  MJied  lor  rent.  'Ili<' 
Ihoughileu  and  benevolent  C'oUbniiib 
Immediately gi   -  '■' '■-■-- 


'oiaeiied.    W  bca  llw  ta 


CuMimith 


9  that  iiMi  he 
lie  ihouUl  lute 
'■  added  be,  ••  I 


had  In  the  world  to 
I  ihould  liBve  been 
know,  not  to  have  i 


He  accordinKty  called  on  the  (■actur  one 
murninj!,  and  running  almul  the  roon> 
in  a  litol'Jov.  told  bini  hit  fortune  wui 
nude.  "  How  to.  Jack t  "layitbe  doctor. 
-  Why,"  replied  Jack,  "iiteDueliixuf 
Marlhunugh.  you  nnut  know,  liu  bing 
had  a  tirange  /iciKktml  lur  a  fiair  oi 
wbite  mice ;  now,  at  1  knew  tliey  were 
tuinetiuiei  to  be  had  in  ibe  Batt  Indiet, 
1  cointniuloned  a  friend  oT  mine,  wlio 
wai  going  out  there,  le  get  tliem  for 

two  of  the  niott  beautifid  little  auimali 
in  nature.'  After  Jack  liad  finiiiied 
thiiaceonni  with  a  irsniport  uf  Joy,  he 
lengthened  bii  vitage,  by  teihuK  ilic 
doctor  all  wai  ruined,  tar  without  two 


r 
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I  guiacM»  le  ba  J  a  cage  fcr  the  aniee,  he 
amid  DOC  pracnK  tbem.  Tae  doctor, 
nolbrtODaielr,  as  be  «aid  hiauelf.  had 
bat  balf'S-fYiioea  io  the  world,  which 
be  ofercd  him.  Bu:  Pilkington  wa*  doc 
to  be  beat  out  of  hu  tchcioe ;  be  per- 
ceived the  ckxtor's  watch  hanging  up 
io  hi*  room,  and  after  pretoising  oo  the 
iodciicacT  of  the  proposal,  hioted  that 
if  he  could  s^are  that  watch  for  a  week, 
be  could  ratie  a  few  gmneas  oo  it, 
which  he  would  repay  him  with  grati- 
tode.  The  doctor  accordingly  took 
down  tbe  watch,  and  gave  it  to  him, 
which  Jack  iounediatelj  carried  to  the 
pawnbroker's, — raised  w  hat  he  oooid  oo 
ir,  and  Dcver  once  looked  after  the  doc- 
tor, till  be  seot  to  borruw  another  half- 
a-guinea  fixMO  him  on  hb  deaih-bed, 
which  the  other,  under  such  drcnm- 
stances,  very  generou*ly  sent  him. — 
One  afternoon,  as  Colond  O* Moore  and 
Mr.  Burice  were  going  :o  dine  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  they  observed  Gold- 
smith (also  on  his  way  to  Sir  Joshua's) 
suuidiiig  near  a  crowd  of  people,  who 
were  staring  and  shouting  at  some 
foreign  women  in  the  windows  of  one 
of  the  houses  in  Leicester  Square.  ^  Ob- 
*errt  Goldsmith.**  said  Mr.  Burke  to 
Colonel  O'Moore,  **and  mark  what 
pdsaes  between  him  and  me  by-and-by 


at  Sir  JoshMV  Thtf  piiK  i  on.  and   t 
arrived  DefcceCiMrwiitk,i 
alter,  mod  Mr. 

lum  very  cooQy.  Tbis  maatd  to  vex 
poor  GoMtmhbi  who  begged  Mr.  Borfce 
would  tell  him  bow  be  bad  the  au«lur- 
tnne  to  offend  bhn.  Burke  appeared 
very  reloctant  to  speak,  hot,  after  a 
good  deal  of  pressing,  said  **  that  be 
wss  reatty  ashamed  to  keep  up  an  inti* 
Boacy  with  one  who  could  be  guilty  of 
such  Moostrons  indi^cretioos  as  Go!d* 
south  had  just  exhibited  in  the  square." 
Goldsmith,  with  great  earnestness,  pro- 
tested be  wss  nncooscious  of  whj^  was 
■Mant  *•  Wby,**  said  Burke,  **  did 
you  DoC  exdaim,  as  you  were  looking 
up  at  those  women.  What  stupid  beasu 
the  crowd  must  be  for  staring  with  sued 
adoiiraaon  at  tbooe  painted  Jexebels, 
while  a  man  of  my  taleots  pasaes  by 
UDDOticed  r*    Goldsmith 


struck,  and  said,  **  Surely,  surelv,  my 
dear  frieiMl,  I  did  oot  say  so.**  **  Kay. 
replied  Burke,  **  if  you  had  not  said 
so,  how  should  I  have  known  it?*' 
**  That's  tnie,"  answered  Go:dsmitb» 
with  great  humility :  **  1  am  verv  sorry  ; 
it  was  vrry  foolish  :  1  do  recollect  tiuu 
sotiiething  o(  the  kind  passed  through 
my  mind,  but  i  did  not  think  I  had 
uttered  iL** 


CHARLES  CHURCHILL. 


Charles  churchill,  the  son 

o(  the  curate  of  St.  John's,  Westminster, 
was  born  in  (hat  pari»h  in  February, 
1731.  He  recfived  his  education  at 
WeUiiiinster  School,  bul  distinguished 
himself  more  by  his  wit  and  vivacity 
^than  his  application  to  study;  being 
'refused  admittance  to  the  University  of  J 
Oxford,  on  account  of  deficiency  in 
classical  knowledge.  This  rejection 
was  the  origin  of  the  hatred  which  he 
afterwards  expressed  in  his  works  to- 
wards that  university ;  from  which, 
however,  it  is  said,  that  he  was  repulsed 
onlv  on  account  of  the  satirical  answers 
which  he  gave  to  the  trifling  qiiotions 
that  were  proposed  to  him.  Afti-r  tiiis 
event  he  returned  to  Westminster, 
where  he  was  rapidly  advancing  in  his 
studies,  when,  at  the  age  of  little  more 


than  seventeen,  he  had  the  impnidencc 
to  marry  a  young  lady  of  the  neigho 
bourhood,  which  was'  the  source  of 
many  of  hb  future  difficulties.  He 
was,  however,  together  with  his  wife, 
received  into  his  nther's  house,  where 
he  remained  studious  and  tranquil  until 
1751,  when  he  retired  to  Sunderland, 
and  j)repared  himself^  by  a  fit  course  of 
reading,  for  entering  the  church.  At 
the  customary  age  he  was  ordained 
deacun  ;  and  when  a  little  turned  of 
five-and-twenty,  he  was  ordained  priest, 
by  Dr.  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London, 
who,  after  having  examined  our  euthor, 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  **  Good  God  ! 
before  w  hat  sort  of  an  examiner  must 
this  gentleman  have  been,  when  he 
was  pronounced  to  be  dcfident  in 
sc^iolaktic  education  t" 
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Aftrr  this  period  of  his  life,  the  ma- 
jority of  his  biographers  assert  that  he 
retired  to  Wales  upon  a  curacy  of  i£30 
a- year,  and  turned  cyder  mc  rchant ;  a 
•  speculation  which  failed,  and  terminated 
in  a  sort  of  rural  bankruptcy.  '1  his  is 
contradicted  by  the  editor  of  his  works, 
in  1804.  who,  in  an  account  of  his  life 
drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
says  that  Churchill  succeeded  to  his 
/ather's  curacy  of  Kainham,  in  Essex. 
At  this  place,  ac*cording  to  the  latter 
authority,  he  uppned  a  school,  but  gave 
it  np  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1758, 
when  he  came  to  London,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  situation  of  the  former, 
a^i  curate  and  lecturer  of  St.  John's. 
He  ftilHllerl  the  duties  of  his  office  for 
some  time  with  great  credit  and  regu- 
larity ;  and,  to  improve  his  finances, 
taught  yoimjr  ladies,  at  a  boarding- 
school,  to  read  and  write  English,  and 
gave  private  lessons  in  the  classics  to 
the  youth  of  the  other  sex.  **  Such," 
says  his  latest  biographer,  *'  was  Charles 
Churchill,  until  ne  was  twenty-seven 
years  of  age;  at  which  time  a  total 
alteration  took  place  in  his  ^neral 
system  of  conduct  and  behaviour  in 
life."  This  alteration  is  to  be  dated  from 
the  renewal  of  his  intimacy  with  his 
friend,  Itobert  Lloyd,  the  poet,  whose 
lively  and  generous,  but  dissipated  dis- 
position, began  S(K)n  to  infect  Churchill, 
and  to  involve  him  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties,  from  which  he  saw  no  prospect 
of  relief.  In  this  exigency,  his  friend's 
father.  Dr.  Lloyd,  then  second  master 
of  Westminster  School,  advanced  a 
siifRcient  siun  to  pay  his  creditors  a 
composition  of  five  shillings  in  the 
pound,  though,  to  the  honour  of 
Churchill,  he  afterwards  naid^  them 
their  whole  demands.  At  this  time  he 
appears  to  have  been  intinuite  with 
several  of  the  wits;  and  a  desire  of 
sharing  their  reputation  and  of  im- 
proving his  circumstances,  incited  him 
to  a  diitplay  of  his  poetical  talents.  His 
first  productions  were  The  Bard,  and 
The  Conclave ;  neither  of  which  were 
printed,  his  earliest  publication  being 
that  of  The  Kosciad,  which  appeared 
without  his  name  in  176L  It  became 
at  once  popular;  but  the  real  author 
was  so  little  su!<perted,  that  many  of 
the  reviewers  ascribtd  it  to  different 
writers  by  name ;  and  The  Critical  Re- 
riew  declared  it,  in  positive  tenm,  to 


be  the  production  of  Lloyd.  To  a 
second  edition  Churchill  prefixed  his 
name,  and  the  actors  having  been  loud 
in  their  censure  against  it,  he  afterwards 
justified  his  remarks,  in  An  Apology, 
addressed  to  the  Critical  Reviewers; 
in  which  the  profession  of  a  player  was 
treated  with  equal  humour  and  cob- 
tempt. 

Tne>e  performances  obtained  for  him 
immediate  celebrity,  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  fir:>t  wits  of  the  day,  and 
encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  a  pur»uit 
which  he  found  to  be  more  agreeable 
than  the  duties  of  a  paribh  curate.  His 
conduct  altered  witti  his  sentiments; 
he  plunged  into  dissipation ;  quarrelled 
and  parted  from  his  wife;  dressed  in  a 
blue  coat,  and  gold-laced  waistcoat; 
and  was  guilty  of  so  many  indiscretions, 
that  at  length  such  an  outcry  was  raised 
against  him,  as  induced  him  to  resign 
the  curacy  and  lectureship  of  St  John  s. 
His  letter  to  a  friend  after  this  step  had 
been  taken,  strongly  depicts  the  reck- 
lessness of  his  character  at  this  period 
of  his  life : — "  1  have  got  rid,^  he  says, 
"  of  both  my  causes  of  complaint :  the 
woman  I  was  tired  of,  and  the  gown 
I  was  displeased  with.  Why  should  1 
breathe  m  wretchedness  and  a  rusty 
gown,  when  my  rouse  can  furniah  me 
with  felicity  and  a  laced  coat  ?  Besides, 
why  should  I  play  the  hypocrite?  Why 
should  I  seem  contented  with  my  lowly 
situation,  when  I  am  ambitious  to  aspire 
at,  and  wish  for,  a  much  higher  7  Why 
should  I  be  called  to  account,  by  a  di;ll 
phlegmatic  *  *  *  for  not  wearing  white 
threaid  stockings,  when  I  desire  to  wear 
white  silk  ones,  and  a  sword  7  In  short, 
I  have  looked  into  myself,  and  I  have 
found  I  am  better  qualified  to  be  a  ae n- 
tleman  than  a  poor  curate.  I  find  nj 
pricks  of  conscience  for  what  I  have 
(lone,  but  am  much  easier  in  my  mind. 
1  feel  myself  in  the  situation  of  a  man 
that  has'carried  a  d~— d  heavy  load 
for  a  long  way,  and  then  sett  it  down." 
He  now  frequented  taverns,  and  look 
part  in  the  principal  midnight  orgies, 
which  are  fiuthfully  described  oy  Charles 
Johnson,  in  his  Adventuresof  a  Guinea. 
The  reproaches  which  his  conduct  called* 
forth  he  attempted  to  defend  publicly 
in  a  poem,  entitled  Night,  in  which'he 
merely  arf^ed  that  open  and  avowed 
profligacy  is  less  criminal  than  hypocri- 
tical sanctity,  Hb  next  pubUcation  wat 
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The  Ghost,  founded  on  a  ridiculous  im- 
potfiure  carried  on  in  Cock  Lane,  Sniith- 
flcld,  which  did  not  add  much  to  the 
author's  popularity.  He  was  more  suc- 
ci'tiAful  ill  the  Prophecy  of  Famine,  a 
Scuts  pastoral,  which  immediately  raised 
hi  111  to  the  first  degree  of  rank  as  a 
pjliticnl  satirist,  and  whs  highly  praixed 
by  Wilkes,  who  called  it  at  once  per- 
sonal, poetical,  and  political.  At  this 
tim'.'  he  seems  to  have  had  some  share 
in  the  Nurth  Briton,  and  he  was  in- 
cluded in  the  warrant  issued  for  the 
appreiiension  of  Wilkes,  who  prevented 
his  iifiu:  taken,  by  addressing  him,  be- 
fore ihe  ofHcers,  in  the  name  of  Thomp- 
.son.  ^^ooll  afterwards,  he  published  An 
Kpisile  to  Hogarth,  whose  death  it  is 
inUl  to  have  hastened,  after  he  had 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  retaliate  on 
tlie  poet,  by  caricaturing  him  in  a  print 
of  a  pug-dog  and  a  bear.  In  1763,  he 
published  The  Conference,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  contrition  for  his  previous 
si'ouc-tiun  and  abandonment  of  a  trades- 
niun's  daughter,  in  Westminster,  and 
whom,  in  the  above  year,  he  ihou^^ht 
hiiusclf  bound  in  honour  to  tuke  into 
his  protection.  About  the  same  period, 
he  successively  published  The  Duellist, 
and  The  Anthur.  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  his  productions.  **  It  is  but 
justice,"  said  the  Critical  Reviewers, 
*'  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Chiinhili's 
reputaiion  as  a  poet  seems  to  rise  uini 
increase  wiiheviry  performance.  Ihe 
Conference  was  much  superior  to  The 
Ghost,  and  The  Author  is,  in  our  opinion, 
a  belter  poem  than  The  Conference. 
The  sentiments  throughout  are,  for  the 
v^oat  parr,  noble  and  manly,  the  satire 
finely  pointed,  and  the  expression  strong 
and  nervous." 

In  1764,  he  poured  forth  several  new 
prodnciions,  "  evidently,"  says  Dr. 
/\ikin,  **  inspired  by  no  other  muse 
than  necessity,  and  accumulating  all  the 
faults  with  few  of  tiie  beauties  of  the 
foriuer."  The  titles  of  th*  se  poettis 
were  Gotham,  The  Candidate,  The 
Times,  Independence,  and  The  Jour- 
ney ;  besides  a  volume  of  Sermons, 
alino.^t  beneath  notice,  in  the  October 
of  the  year  last-mentioned,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Wilkes,  at  Boulogne,  where  he 
was  seized  with  a  miliary  fever,  which 
carried  liiin  off,  ou  the  4th  of  No- 
vembr,  in  .he  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.     He  was  buried  at  Dover,  and  the 


following  line,  from  hu  own^  vrorlts,  was 
inscribed  on  his  tombstone  ;— 

Life  to  the  last  enjajed,  here  Charckill  lira. 

The  natural  disposition  of  Chitrcbill 
was  frank,  open,  warm,  generous,  and 
benevolent;  and,  in  his  boxhood,  he 
gave  proofs  of  a  high  and  noble  spirit, 
almost  amounting  to  heroism.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  clerical  career,  nothing 
could  be  more  exemplary  than  his  con- 
duct, and  he  was,  for  a  time,  equally 
beloved  and  respected.  As  his  poetic:U 
talents  developed  themselves,  his  cha- 
racter changed,  and  he  can  be  only 
afterwards  contemplated  as  a  witty, 
reckless,  but  not  remorseless,  debauchee. 
He  still  preserved  his  warmth  of  heart, 
and  his  independence  of  mind  ;  aiid  it 
is  said  that  he  refused  an  offer  ol  X'.'U)0 
per  annum  to  cease  frcni  writing  a<rainat 
certain  political  measures,  and  threat- 
ened to  kick  out  of  his  house  the  parties 
bv  whom  the  proposition  was  made  to 
him.  Something,  nuwever,  like  heart- 
lessness  appears  in  his  bitter  attacks 
upon  Hogarth  and  others ;  but  it  was 
the  fault  of  Churchill  never  to  let  an 
arrow  rest  in  his  quiver;  his  bow  of 
satire  was  always  ready,  and  when 
once  bent,  he  took  the  tirst  mark  that 
pre>entcd  itself,  heidless  of  the  justice 
of  the  aim  or  the  deptii  of  the  wound. 
Still,  with  all  his  irregularities  and  vires, 
he  possessed  qualities  which  captivated 
and  endeared  him  to,  those  who  knew 
him  thoroughly;  his  friends  were  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  him. — Lloyd 
fo.lowed  him  to  the  grave  with  a  broken 
heart ;  and  W' ilkes  testified  his  affection 
for  him,  by  the  erection  of  a  pillar  (o  his 
memory,  in  the  grove  of  Sandhuin  (al- 
lege, in  (he  isle  of  Wight. 

The  writings  of  Churchill  have  been 
described  to  be  like  his  life, — irregular, 
unequal,  and  inconsistent,  lie  wa^  a 
professed  iinitutor  of  Dryden  :  hut 
atiiid  much  strength,  fire  and  brilliancy, 
is  to  be  found  the  roughness  of  Oidliani 
and  Donne,  and  a  carelessness  which 
he  used  to  pa>8  off  as  tht;  result  of 
design.  The  temporary  nature  of  his 
subjects  have  caused  a  gradual  decline 
of  his  former  popularity;  and  Byron, 
therefore,  not  unaptly  speaks  of  him 
as  one  *'  who  bluzed  (he  comet  of  a 
season."  It  is  not  strange  that  he  should 
have  received  little  applause  from  his 
contemporaries,  against  one  or  other  of 


uiirbrd   In  Th. 


',  hu  pud  ■  iribute  to  hi*  Ulcnt), 
I'h  more  ihui  catnpeiu*t(*  Ibr  tli 
ice  or  grcuci  criiica,  wane  poeu, 


dinhiiTtbleTalk— 
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ill  Herlfordihire,  of  nhicb  plict  hii 
rDlh«r  «si  nclor,  on  ihe  36lh  of  No- 
•eniber,  liSl.     He  nceiTid  ihe  cirlieit 


nie  or  Ur. 

Diithi,  whtu 


ume    ip«lu   nippmring    in  hi.  (vci, 
rrum  <tliii'h  I'iitiiliii'U  HU  *pprrhtnd«L 


■Iwdeli^vyvars,  bulla  no Boi>dpurpoie. 
Fro<ii  litr  I  xc»I  Ici  Wfilmuiilcr  School, 


lb  genlie  diipouiian,  «hkh  ei- 
poted  him  i<>  iniuiii  and  crurltiei  tram 
hit  kchDulfcllDwi,  ihii  he  never  reciil- 
Iccted  bill  with  aiiguiih.  Hit  own  (er- 
ciiile  Mprri>ii:n,  uyi  hli  biographer, 
Il>Xley,  np  CKtitcd  him  at  Weiiniin- 

Ibeihoe- buckle  uflhe  elder  bon. 

He  Icii  ni'iiminiler  in  17A|  and, 
about   llirtf    n.untlii    allersardi,   vat 

tkii«d  iiitliMr.  C'liaptnaii.aulidiiir,  In 
.iinduiij  bill,  fruin  Ihe  lollottitig  pal- 

Keikcih,  ht  duel  iioi  appear  lo  hat* 


paid   mBch  attenlion  to  legal  itadlet. 

"  1  did  actually  live  three  jevi  »iih 
Mr.  Chapman,  i  (olidior,  ihii  ii  lo  nj, 


Soulhamplon  Kow,  u  you  very  wi 
renieinbei.  There  nai  I.  and  ihefuiui 
Igrd-rhaiicellor  (Thurluw),   eonxunii 


ming  I'ill  nigh<  in 


mail,  he  look  chamben  in,  and  hecinie 
a  itudoil  ol,  Ihe  Middle  Temple ;  and, 
iorminK  an  inlimacT  with  hit  icliool- 
rcilova,  the  elder  Calmui,  Bonn>^l, 
Thornton  and  Lloyd,  he  iHiited  ihe 
two  flnl  in  their  celehrated  prriodicat, 
riie  Ctmntittttus  and  alhcrmi.t  tn- 
dubed  hii  lailc  Tor  Ihe  belle*  le»re% 
boih  in  prow  and  poetry. 

SuRCM  at  the  bar,  with  Coirper'a 
rnine  of  mind,  hii  friendt  had  liiile 
iiippei  of,  and.  therefore,  procured  for 

dnk  of  Ihe  private  ^mfttm  in 'he 
houie  of  lordi,  to  which  be  wai  ap- 
pointed in  hia  thirty-fir(t  Jear.  BciiiK 
unable,  ho*eier,  lo  undergo  the  torluie, 
at  he  called  it,  of  rcadinn  in  public,  he 
redgned  tlie^e  offiiri  after  a  wetk'i 
itniggle,  and  accrpted  that  of  clerk  of 
lilt  Joumalt,  in  vbich  ii  vu  luppoied 
hii  HnontJ  appeannce  would  noi  be 
required  In  ihe  hoibe  uf  lordL     A  par- 

nectatary  tot  him  to  appear  ai  ibe  bar 
of  ihe  haute,  that  hii  iiliieM  Ibr  Ihe  em- 
ploy men  I  mlHht  be  pui.licly  *ckn<Hr- 
ledged,  hii  nervet  «eire  BO  w  ronplil  upiin 
by  the  idea  ofimb  a  public  exhUiltlun  of 
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him«el(  which  he  cmlied  a  mortal  pmson, 
tliat  tne  strength  of  hit  reason  gave 
way,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  period 
for  his  appearance,  he  was  no  longer  in 

rosM«*ion  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
n  tills  distres«ing  state,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  place  him  under  the  care 
of  Dr,  Cotioii,  in  an  asylum  at  St. 
An)ans,  where  he  remained  from  De- 
cember, 1763,  until  ilie  July  of  the 
following  year,  in  a  state  of  mental 
aberration,  and  of  a  religious  despon- 
dency  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  been  in  continual  eipectation 
of  being  instantly  plunged  into  eternal 
punbhment.  His  mind  at  lengtii  be- 
coming more  composed,  he  b^an  to 
derive  consolation  from  those  truths 
which  had  before  seemed  so  terrible  to 
him ;  and  at  the  invitation  of  his  brother 
John,  a  clergyman,  and  fellow  of  Cam- 
bridge, he  removed  to  Huntingdon,  in 
order  to  be  near  him.  He  had  nut  been 
long  here  before  his  aci^uaintance  com- 
menced with  the  Unwms,  into  who:>e 
family  lie  was  introduced  bv  Mr.  Caw- 
thorne  Unwin,  who,  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  Cowper,  had  accosted  liiiii 
during  a  walk,  whicli  was  the  lieginning 
of  their  subsequent  iiithnacy.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  with  them  in  their 
house  at  Huntingdon,  until  the  death 
of  the  eider  Mr.  Unwin,  in  July,  1767, 
to  which  our  author  thus  alludes  in  a 
letter  to  Lady  Hesketh.  **  The  effect 
of  it  upon  my  circumstances  will  only 
be  a  change  of  the  place  ot  my  abode  ; 
for  1  shall  still,  by  God's  leave,  continue 
with  Mrs.  Unwin,  whose  behaviour  to 
me  has  always  been  that  of  a  motlier  to 
a  son."  With  this  lady  (the  Mary  of 
his  poems,)  and  her  daiitthter,  he  re- 
moved, in  the  following  October,  to 
Oliiey,  in  Buckinghamsliire,  on  the 
solicitation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  the 
rector  of  that  place,  and  with  whom 
Cowper  formed  one  of  the  most  do:»e 
and  deUghtful  friendships  of  bis  liiie. 
Religious  meditation  and  the  exercise  of 
charity,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by 
an  annual  allowance,  fur  that  purpose, 
of  i£200  a-year,  from  John  Thornton, 
Bsqnire,  formed  his  chief  occupation; 
and,  writing  to  dechne  the  invitation  of 
'  a  friend,  in  1769,  he  says,  he  *'  prefers 
his  home  to  any  other  kpot  on  earth." 
Among  other  employments,  he  com- 
posed sixty-eight  nymns,  which  were 
inserted  in  Mr.  Newton's  collection!, and 


be  pcrtonally  directed  the  prayers  and 
devotionfl  of  the  poor.  Sadi  a  life,  how- 
ever, bad  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
morbid  propensity  of  his  frame,  which 
was  increased  in  March,  1770,  by  the 
death  of  his  brother  John,  whooi  he 
had  taken  great  pains  to  imbue  with 
his  own  religious  views,  and,  after  some 
difficulty,  succeeded.  In  1773,  he  **aunk 
into  such  severe  paroxvsnis  of  religious 
despondency,"  savs  llavley,  "  that  he 
required  an  attendant  of  the  most  gen- 
tle, Vigilant,  and  inflexible  spirit ;"  and, 
he  adds,  "  such  an  attendant  he  found 
in  his  laitliful  guardian,  Mrs.  Unwin, 
who  watched  over  him  during  this  long 
fit  of  depressive  malady,  extended 
through  several  years,  ^  iih  that  perfect 
mixture  of  tenderness  and  fortitude, 
which  constitutes  the  inestimable  in- 
fluence of  maternal  protection." 

In  the  beginning  of  1778,  his  mind 
began  to  recover  itself;  but,  before  it 
was  sufficiently  established  to  allow  of 
his  return  to  literary  pursuits,  he 
amused  himself  in  educaiiiiK  a  group 
of  tame  hares,  an  account  of  ^hich  he 
wrote  in  prose  for  The  Geiitleman*s 
Magazine.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year,  having  completely  regained  the 
use  of  his  faculties,  he  resumed  his  cor- 
respondence with  his  friends,  and 
diverted  himself  by  drawing,  carpen- 
tering, and  gardening.  **  I  am  pleased," 
he  says,  in  a  letter,  dated  1780,  to  Mr. 
Newton,  who  had  removed  to  London, 
*'  with  a  frame  of  four  lights,  doubtful 
whether  the  few  pines  it  contains  will 
ever  be  worth  a  farthing ;  amuse  myself 
with  a  green-house,  which  Lord  Bute's 
gardener  could  take  upon  his  back,  and 
walk  away  with ;  and  when  I  have  pa.d 
it  the  accustomed  visit,  and  watered  it, 
and  given  it  air,  I  say  to  myself—'  This 
is  not  mine ;  'tis  a  plaything  lent  me 
for  the  present :  I  must  leave  it  soon.' " 
In  the  last-mentioned  and  the  following 
year  he  wrote  several  poems,  besides  a 
translation  of  some  of  the  spiritual 
song^  of  Madame  Guion  ;  and,  in  1782, 
an  octavo  volume  was  published,  at  the 
expense  of  Johnson,  of  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard,  who  took  the  whole  risk 
upon  himself.  The  principal  subjects 
are  Table  1  alk.  The  Froeress  of  Error, 
Truth,  Expostulation,  Hope,  Retire- 
ment, Charity,  and  Conversation,  by 
which  he  at  once  established  his  re- 
putation as  a  poet,  though  they  gained 
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him  nu  popularity.  His  eulogy  on 
M  hitfield,  who  at  (hat  time  wa«  looked 
upon  as  a  fanatic ;  his  acrimonious  cen- 
sure of  Charles  Wesley,  for  allowing 
sacred  music  to  form  part  of  his  occupa- 
tion on  Sundays,  and  other  occasional 
touches  of  austerity,  excited  prejudices 
•irainst  his  first  volume,  the  merit  of 
which  deserved  a  success  it  did  not 
meet  with. 

About  a  year  preceding  the  publica- 
tion of  his  first  volume  of  Poems,  Cow- 
Kr  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
idy  Austen,  widow  of  Sir  Robert 
Austen,  who  exercised  a  very  happy  in- 
fluence over  liia  genius.  To  hisintniiacv 
with  this  lady  we  are  indebted  for  his 
iamous  poem  of  John  Gilpin,  the  story  of 
which  slie  related  to  him  one  night,  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  bis  spirits  from 
their  almost  habitual  gloom.  **  Its  effect 
on  the  fancy  of  Cowper,"  says  Hayley, 
"  had  the  air  of  enchantment :  he  in- 
formed her  the  next  morning,  that  con- 
vulsions of  laughter,  brought  on  by  his 
recollections  of  the  story,  had  kept  him 
waking  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night,  and  that  he  lud  turned  it  into  a 
ballad.'*  It  was  first  printed,  it  appears, 
in  the  Public  Advertiser,  to  which  paper 
it  was  sent  by  Mrs.  L'nwin  ;  where  the 
kite  Mr.  Henderson,  the  actor,  happen- 
ing to  see  it,  conceiving  it  eminently 
qualified  to  display  hu  rich  comic 
powers,  he  read  it  at  the  freemason's 
Hall,  in  the  course  of  entertainments 
givep  there  by  himself  and  the  late 
Thomas  Sheridan.  It  then  became 
extremely  popuUr  among  all  classes  of 
readers;  but  it  was  not  known  to  be 
Cuwper's  till  it  was  added  to  his  second 
volume.  At  Lady  Austen's  suggestion, 
he  al»o  composed  The  Task  ;  promising, 
one  day,  to  write  if  she  wotud  furnisn 
tlie  subject.  '*  Oh  1"  she  is  said  to  have 
replied,  *'  you  can  never  be  in  want  of 
a  subject:  you  can  write  upon  any: — 
write  upon  this  sofa !" 

In  1784,  he  began  his  translation  of 
Homer,  and  in  the  same  year  termi- 
nated his  intercourse  with  Lady  Austen ; 
whose  lively  interest  in  the  poet  liad 
excited  a  jealoiuy  in  the  breast  of  Mrs. 
Unwin,  who,  feeling  herself  eclipsed, 
says  Mr.  Hay  ley,  bv  the  brilliancy  of 
the  poet's  new  friend,  began  to  femr  her 
mental  influence  over  him.  Cowper 
now  felt  that  he  miut  either  relinquish 
his  andent  friend,  whom  he  regarded 


with  the  love  of  a  child-,  or  his  new 
associate,  whom  he  idoKsed  with  the 
affection  of  a  sister,  and  whose  heart 
and  mind  were  peculiarly  congenial  to 
his  own.  Gratitude  determined  hitn 
how  to  act ;  and,  with  a  resolution  and 
delicacy,  adds  Mr.  Hayley,  that  did  the 
highest  honour  to  his  feelings,  he  wrote 
an  explanatory  farewell  letter  to  Lady 
Austen,  whicK  she  lamented,  when  ap- 
plied to,  by  his  biographer,  for  a  copy, 
that  in  a  moment  of  natural  mortifica- 
tion, she  had  burnt.  In  1785,  appeared 
his  second  volume  of  poems,  including 
The  Task,  Tirocinium,  The  Kpistle  to 
Joseph  Hill,  Esquire,  and  the  diverting 
History  of  John  (iilpin.  The  trans- 
lation of  his  Homer,  amid  various 
interruptions,  was  continued  at  inter- 
vals, and  was  published  in  two  volumes, 
quarto,  in  1791.  During  the  com- 
position of  this  work,  it  is  said,  he  at 
nrtt  declined,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
progress  of  his  other  works,  shewing 
specimens  to  his  friends;  and  when  Mr. 
Unwin  informed  him  that  a  gentleman 
wanted  a  sample,  he  humorously  replied, 
"  M'hen  I  deal  in  wine,  cloth,  or  cheese, 
I  will  give  samples ;  but  of  verse,  never. 
No  consideration,*'  he  added,  *'  would 
have  induced  me  to  comply  with  the 
gentleman's  demand,  unless  he  could 
have  assured  me  that  his  wife  had 
longed.**  Though  the  first  edhion  was 
quickly  disposed  of,  the  gentral  re- 
ception of  his  Homer  was  not  such  as 
to  answer  his  expec^tions.  He,  there- 
fore, began  a  revision  of  it ;  and  about 
the  same  time  meditated  an  edition  of 
Milton's  works,  and    a  new    didactic 

^lem,  to  be  odled  The  Four  A^et. 
is  mental  powers,  however,  bemg 
again  impaired  by  a  relapse  of  his  old 
malady,  be  became  totally  incapacitated 
from  pursuing  these  and  all  other  lite- 
rary pursuits.  Ih  this  situation  he  was 
visited  by  Lady  Hesketh,  who  paid  him 
the  same  attention  he  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  was 
now  in  a  state  of  second  childhood,  and 
as  imbecile  as  the  poet  himself.  In 
1794,  a  pension  of  £ZQO  per  annum 
was  procured  .for  him,  from  govern- 
ment, through  the  influence  of  Karl 
Spencer ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
removed,  tOf;ether  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  by 
his  friend  and  kinsman,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  Dereham,  in  Norfolk. 
Here,  in  1796,  he  lost  Mrs.  Unwin ;  and 
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from  1797  to  1799  he  completed,  by 
snatches,  the  revisal  of  his  Homer,  and 
was  sensible  enough  to  compose  a  tew 
original  verses,  and  to  resume  his  cor- 
respondence witi)  Lady  Hesketh.  in 
the  beginning  of  1800,  lie  exhibited 
symptoms  of  dropsy,  which  made  such 
rapid  progress,  that  it  terminated  his 
existence  on  tlie  following  25th  of  April. 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  St.  Ed- 
mund's Chapel,  in  Dereham  Church, 
where  Lady  Hehketh  caused  a  marble 
tablet  to  be  erected  to  his  memory, 
on  which  was  inscribed  some  elegant 
verses  from  Mr.  Hayley's  pen. 

The  whole  figure  and  appearance  of 
Cowper  were  interesting ;  it  might  be 
seen  at  first  sight  that  he  was  what  is 
called  well-bred;  and  even  a  momentary 
observer  could  nut  fail  to  perceive 
that  he  was  a  man  of  nu  ordinary  mind. 
Like  Pope  and  some  others,  he  was  pre- 
cocious in  the  display  of  talent,  though 
it  was  nut  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
fifty,  thai  he  wrote  with  a  view  to  pub- 
lication. Ilis  first  poetical  production  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  translation  of  a 
))oetn  of  TibuUus,  made  at  the  age  of 
fourteen ;  but,  as  little  more  of  his 
juvenile  poetry  has  been  preserved  tliun 
the  above,  all  the  steps  of  his  progress 
to  that  perfection  which  produced  The 
Task  cannot  now  be  traced.  It  is  to  be 
n-gretted  that  the  selfishness  of  Mrs. 
Unwin  put  an  end  to  his  intimacy  miiIi 
Lady  Austen,  as  her  conversation 
greatly  enlivened  bis  social  hours,  and 
embraced  that  variety  of  subject,  which, 
more  th.in  any  thing,  tended  to  keep 
off  hii  natural  gloom.  The  slowness 
with  which  he  composed  his  Homer, 
and  hiii  abandonment  of  some  of  his  iiie- 
r^iry  designs,  may  be  attributed  to  other 
cuttses  than  nien'al  imbecilitv.  '*So 
long,"  he  says  in  one^ot  h\*  letters,  "  as 
I  am  plea>Cvi  with  an  emplovnicnt,  I  am 
capable  ot'  unwearied  appliiaiiun,  be- 
cause my  feelings  are  all  ot  tlic  intense 
kind :  1  never,"  he  adds,  •*  received  a 


ERASMUS   DARWIN. 


Erasmus  darwin  was  the  son 

of  a  barrister,  and  was  l>orn  at  Ivlveston, 
or  Klston,  in  Nottinghamshire,  on  tiie 
12th  of  December,  1731.      He  received 


the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  pram- 
mar  school  of  Chesterfii'ld,  whence,  in 
1753-4,  he  removed  to  St.  John's  (  ••!- 
lege,  Cambridge ;  and,  being  inien  fd 


little  pleasure  from  any  thing  in  my 
life ;  it  1  am  delighted,  it  is  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  unhappy  consequence  of 
this  temperament  is,  that  my  attachment 
to  any  occupation  seldom  outlives  the 
novelty  of  it."  In  Cowpi-r,  the  virtues 
of  the  man  and  the  geiuns  of  the  poet 
were  inseparable ;  in  every  thing  I.e 
did,  said,  or  wrote,  his  aim  was  tl:e 
promotion  of  the  higheot  interests  of 
mankind, — the  advancement  of  religion 
and  morality.  His  biographers  agree 
in  ascribing  to  him  a  vigour  of  senti* 
ment  and  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, scarcely  equalled,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  surpassed  by  any  of  our  poets. 

Fox,  in  speaking  of  The  Task,  says, 
that  the  author  has,  in  a  great  degree, 
reconciled  him  to  blank  verse,  and  that 
there  are  few  things  superior  to  that 
poem  in  our  language;  whilst  Gilbert 
Wakefield  as  vehemently  condemns  his 
Homer,  and  calls  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  Odyssey  the  most  calamitous 
specimen  of  want  of  ear  thai  ever  came 
under  his  notice.  Without  doubt,  the 
general  effect  of  the  work  is  bald  and 
prosaic,  but  it  exceeds  Pope's  translation 
in  fidelity  and  exactness.  A  writer  in 
the  Kdinburgh  Review,  in  conr.iaring 
the  merits  of  Pope  and  Cowper,  fys, 
"  Scarcely  a  particle  of  hrcuiM  uu.nr  I 
inspires  the  blank  and  frigid  ver.-iou  of 
the  latter;  he  is  more  correit  than 
Pope  in  giving  the  mere  sense  of  tne 
original,  but  to  its  tone  and  spirit  he  is, 
in  a  different  manner,  equally  imi'aith- 
ful."  The  man  of  genius,  h  >wever, 
(adds  the  same  autlior,)  the  scholar,  and 
the  critic,  the  man  of  the  world,  and 
the  moral  and  pious  man,  all  found  in 
the  works  of  Cowper  something  to  excite 
their  surprise;  something  to  admire; 
something  congenial  with  their  habits 
of  ta5te,  feeling,  and  judgment :  and 
succeeding  years  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  his  writings  have  led  posterity  to 
contemplate  him  as  one  of  the  best  of 
men,  and  most  favoured  of  poets. 


for  tilt  medical  proEniioru  gTBdtuled 
M.  B.  in  17U.  Bclbre  lu'ing  ihe 
uiiiveniiY,   Ilc  had  compoud  ■  poem 

an  tile  dcmh  sf  Frederfck,  Prince  at 
Wglea.  nhicli  wu  piiiitnl  imung  ihe 

uccuiiHii  tiul  the  merlti  of  iliii  pru- 
ductiuii  iliil  net  riw  *bo**  mrdiDcritj. 
ii.ken  hii  dtgree  of  M.U.  M 
■      ■  eiind  Ih. 


l'.>;iiiburBli,   he  cummeiiced  Ihe  pnc- 


liiid  been  ^ven  oier  bj 


I   been   long    yn\ioialj 


1  eelebtHed   jioem   of   'Ih' 


rorld,  And  pU«d 
i>Dr.Alkm,high 
timt.    In   ITM, 


»nd  ip.cieii  and,  by  rompiiriiig  litem 
wilh  each  olher,  id  itnmr.l  llie  llieuiy 


ABiici.[ture  an 

Ei'icyclupaidla, 
vpgrtable.  att 


of  April,  IStiJ 


;  filatneiili,  tiuceplibic 

hiithe»genIi1ialK[i 

In    IBOO.  appeared 


,cl  died  there  on  (he  llhh 
afler  having  pnpared 
lOtni,  called  Tli«  Temple 


llihcd  in  IS03!  i 


of  the  Ei.clsh 


mered  lo  >iidi  a  degi^e.  thai  he  ku 
almoit  unintelligible,  yn  nothing  to 
much  annoyed  liim  ai  tu  be  anticipated 
In  hii  •coriU.  He  poiieiied  an  ardtnl 
mind,  a  cheerful  but  huty  temper,  and 

5 real  hunianity  and  btnevolence  of 
ispotition ;     which    wa»    pantcularly 


force  and  beauly,  lie  refutei  the  atheistic 
■yiletn."  At  a  poet,  Ihe  reniiialioii  of 
Darwin  hai  greally  declined,  in  con- 
Kigurncc,  probably,  of  hii  add^rtning 

poet!  Iiaie  better  lucdi^ded  in  delight- 
ing Ihe  eye,  the  laiie,  and  ihe  fancy ; 
ai>il  in  penpicuity  of  atyle,  he  hai 
few  equal).  The  merit  of  origiiialitj 
haa  bn-n,  by  aome  critic*,  denied  lo 
Darwin,  in  hli  compniiiion  of  The  Bo- 

having  ciMcly  copied  from  Ilenrv 
llrooke'i  poem  of  Uiiiver,al  flcaiiiy, 
and  a  Latin  poem  by  I>t  La  Croix, 
entiiltd  Cuiiiiubia  Fkmim.  There  la 
certainly  a  tiiiiiliriiy  lo  theie  works 

Botanic  Gatdeii;  bu<  the  probabiliiy 
that  be  borrowed  hii  plan  irom  ihem, 

tlioiigbit  may  detract  from  id  originaliiy, 

happy  combinalion  of  phi1a>upliy  and 
poetry.  Dr.  Darnin  had  not  liioie  tin- 
gubr  ideal  in  hia  capacity  of  poel  and 
philosopher,  than  in  IhnI  of  pliyiician ; 
and  if  correct  theory  mav  be  inferred 
from  aucceuful  practice,  bis  profewonal 
knowledge  tniitc  have  btcn  equally 
novel  and  profound.      If  he  had  any 
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dogma,  it  msu  shown  in  his  prohibition  ;  dren ;  and  he  had  abo  two  natunl 
of  all  nnous  fluids,  bat  be  was  an  ad-  •  daughters,  tor  whom,  it  is  aid,  he  drew 
▼ocate  for  free  eating,  a  plan  which  be  j  up  a  Treatise  on  Female  Educa:ion, 
both  recommended  and  followed.  By  i  which  was  published,  but  never  became 
bis  second  wife,  our  author  left  six  cbil*  |  popular 


1 

I 
I 


GEORGE  COLMAN,  THE  ELDER. 


George  colman,  the  son  of 

Thomas  Colman,  Esq.,  Bri;i'>h  resident 
at  the  court  of  the  grand  uuke,  was 
bom  at  Florence,  about  the  year  1733, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
and  Christchurch  Colle^,  Oxford, 
where  be  graduated  M.A.  m  1758.  lie 
bad  previously  given  a  proof  of  bis  ex- 
traordinary talent*,  by  pubikihing,  dur- 
ing bis  residence  at  the  univer»itv,  in 
conjunction  wi:h  his  schoolfeLow, 
Bonnel  Thornton,  a  periodical,  called 
The  Connoisaeur,  which  began  in  Janu- 
ary, 1754,  and  was  concluded  in  Sep- 
tember, 1756.  On  coming  to  London, 
be  was  recommended  by  his  friends 
to  fix  upon  the  law  for  his  proiession, 
and  he  was  received  with  marked  atten- 
tion by  Lord  Bath,  whose  wife  was  the 
siiter  of  Mr.  Colman 's  mother.  Having 
entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  he 
was  in  due  time  called  to  the  bar,  but 
&oon  verified  tlie  prediction  of  Wycher- 
ley,  tliai  *'  Apollo  and  Lyitleton  seldom 
meet  in  the  same  brain,**  by  abandoning 
Westiuin»ter  Hall  for  the  court  of  the 
Muses. 

His  earliest  poetical  productions  were 
A  Copy  of  \er«e«  addressed  to  his 
Cousin,  Lord  Pulteney ;  followed  by 
Odes  to  Oblivion  and  Obscurity,  in- 
serted in  The  St  James's  Magaxine; 
and,  in  1760,  his  first  dramatic  piece, 
Polly  Honeycomb,  was  acted  at  Drury 
Lane.  In  the  succeed! m;  year  he  pro- 
duced The  Jealous  Wife;  and,  about 
the  same  time,  becoming  a  proprietor  of 
The  St.  James's  Chronicle,  he  exerted 
his  pro«aic  talents  in  a  series  of  Essays 
and  humorous  Sketches;  a  selection 
from  which  was  inserted  among  his 
prose  works,  published  by  himself,  in 
1787.  In  1764,  the  death  of  Lord  Bath 
left  him  in  possetfiun  of  a  band«ome 
annuity,  which  received  an  increase 
on  the  decease  of  General  Pulteney, 
in  1767.      In  the  previous  year  he  had 


produced,  in  conjonctioo  with  Garrick, 
The  Clandestine  Marriage,  and  he  had 
also  aequired  considerable  reputation 
for  rlaifcsinil  scholarship,  by  a  trans- 
lation of  all  the  plays  of  Terence  into 
a  sort  of  English  lan.bic  verse.  Id 
1768,  he  purchased  a  share  in  the  jpro- 
peny  and  nunagement  of  Coven  t  Gar- 
den Theatre  ;  but,  evincing  a  disposition 
to  domineer  over  his  partners,  J^lessrs. 
Powell,  Harris,  and  Rutherford,  he, 
after  a  severe  contest,  which  was  made 
public,  sold  his  share,  and  purchased,  of 
Foote,  the  Ha^rmarket  Theatre.  This 
he  managed  with  great  spirit  and  iudg- 
ment,  and  brought  forwaird  several  new 
performers  and  pieces  of  merit,  espe- 
cially in  comedy.  In  1783,  he  published 
a  translation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 
with  a  commentary  prefixed,  in  which 
he  supported,  with  much  learning,  in- 
genuity, and  modesty,  an  hypothesis, 
that  Horace  had  written  that  poem 
simply  with  a  view  of  dissuading  one 
of  the  sons  of  Fi:»o,  who  had  either 
written  or  meditated  a  poetical  work, 
from  givinz  it  to  the  public.  The  pro- 
duction added  greatly  to  his  reputation 
as  a  classic  scholar,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  in  speaking  of  it  to  Dr. 
Douglas,  the  Bubop  of  Salisbury,  said, 
**  Give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Colman, 
and  thank  him  for  the  handsome  man- 
ner in  which  he  baa  treated  me,  and 
tell  him'  that  I  think  he  is  right."  In 
1790,  he  was  attacked  by  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  shortly  afterwards,  giving 
signs  of  mental  derangement,  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  theatre  was  vested  in 
his  son ;  and  our  author  was  removed 
to  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Paddington, 
where  he  died,  on  the  14th  of  August, 
1794.  After  his  death,  a  pamphlet  ap- 
peared, entitled  Some  Paniculars  of  the 
Life  of  George  Colman,  E»q.,  written 
by  himself,  and  delivered  to  hb  eze 
cutor,  for  publication  after  his 


rhicb  h*  rtfulct  ■ 


II  of  h» 


luwurdi  Mr.  Col    

■n  innuity  uf  £400,  inind  of  Ihe  New 
purt  ealile.  worth  i«venl  thouundi  per 
Diinum,  Hhirh  Itae  furauc  Lord  Uiili 
md,  in  Hticr«l  oilli.  *ctu«lly  Iw- 
iiuiuhcd  to  (ht  tu^jecl  of  out  mtniDir. 


JOHN   HOR 

JOHM  HORNE  TOOKE,  ihe  kmi  of 

botn  in  Nrwpon  Rirnt,  WctiminiKr, 
in  Junr,   ITU.      Hii  fuhrr  being  in 

Weiiniiniicr,  and  iftcnxrdi  lu  Eton 
Sihuol.  whrrc  ho  rcniiined  five  or  ^i 
vfirg,  without  pivLicubrly  diilinguiab- 
iiig  hiitiKir.  The  occidental  l<iu  of 
111  eye  occuioned  liti  remaval  looner 
than  wai  intended,  and  in  IT&I,  lie  wu 
adiutiicd  uf  Sl  JdIio'i  Colleoe,  Cim- 
bridge,  whcie  he  griduaied   H.A.     Ai 

BlicLheilh,  and  loan  aftemrdi,  at  llie 
trquett   of   hii   Euhei,   took    dtsCDn'i 

K«it. '  Ilia  own  predileclion  for  Hie 
lax,  however,  had  induced  him  tu  enter 
himteir.  in  175S.  a  iiudem  of  the  Inner 
Temple  -,  bul,  in  1760,  he  •>■>  periiudtd 

tear,  tfctiied  pried '•  ordera,  and  wu 
inducted  to  the  chapelry  ofNtw  Bnnl- 
fiird,  which  hii  father  had  pnrchu<d 
lor  him.  Fur  about  three  veira  he 
performed  the  dutiei  of  hi.  oftce  wlih 
decency  and  rKiilariiy,  and  look  aome 
palm  10  ttudyihe  elemenu  of  medicine, 

of  hit  con Krego lion,     la  1763,  he  went 

Dn    of  Ur. 

in  I7M,  he 

iphlel  in  bcbair 


ibroad,  at   Ii 

w  rate  an  anuiivmoui  piimphlel  in 
ofWilkei,  ID  whom  he  wu  per 


.ndly 


chieAj  remembered,  particularly  by  Uia 
■hare  in  the  Clandeiline  Marriage,  a 
production  which,  in  point  of  natural 
Iiunioreiu  ponr»iiuie,  ii  ciceeded   by 


pt  for  hi)  prolea 
•noCred  tlie*^  i 


ii  only  1  •ignalfbr  (lie  devil  to  enter  j 
Liul  1  hope  I  have  eicaped  the  cunta- 
iion."  lie  arrived  in  England  in  ITfld. 
prepared  la  plunge  into  the  vortti  ol 
poiiiici,  and  imiuEd.aiely  rendered  him . 
lelf  contpiciiout  by  the  ihare  wliicli 
tie  took   in  the  election  of  Wilkei  for 


le  pledged  hii  credii 


coat  led."  He  next  l< 
ofoppulng  guvernn 
theWidowBigby.in 


uld  dye  Im  black 
k  an  opportunity 
nl,  hv  inpportlrg 
n  appeal  of  blood. 


however,  diuppoinlrd 
Ihe  widow'!  acceptance  of 
cotnpenBtion  i  and  ' 


luniin 
■utpecting,  it  fa 
:r.  Hnrphy  had 


the   perpeliatora  of  lunie 


n  for  a  libel  on  the 
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HonouraMe  George  Onsl  .xr.  At  hU 
initiation,  it  i-  wud,  Mr.  Brci^kird,  then 
lurd  iiiay  'F,  made  a  wt  r'uA  reply  to  the 
ki:ig'«  answer  to  a  rem  >n>tia'ice  from 
the  city  of  IxMidon  ;  anJ  that  refriy 
was  drawn  up  by  him,  as  inscribed  on 
Sir.  Bf^kibrd's  statue,  in  GuildhalL 
Hr  i>  al«o  said  to  havt.-  bri-n  the  founder  j 
of  the  Society  for  Supporting  the  Bill 
i>f  Rights :  and  he  obtaineti  the  libera- 
tion of  the  printt-r,  Bin<:lf y,  who  had 
been  somewhat  sumntaniy  committed 
to  prison,  by  Lord  Man»Htld,  lor  re- 
fusing to  appear  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  to  irtterrogatoties. 

In  1770,  and  tlie  fallowing  year,  a 
f)iiarrel  with  Wilkes  rendered  uur  author 
fur  some  time  unpopuUr,  though  his 
charges  against  the  former,  respecting 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  appear  to  have  had 
some  foundation.  Several  letters  pub- 
licly passed  between  tueni,  which  only 
exposed  both  parties  to  censure  and 
ridicule;  and  the  A.4soci:i:io:i  Ha>  shortly  i 
afterwards  f dissolved,  aiid  incorporated 
into  the  C<ni»titii:i(m;il  Socirty.  In 
1771,  he,  with  some  opiKMition,  gra- 
diluted  M.A.  at  Cambridjre;  and,  on  his  I 
retnrn  to  London,  he  ia^tigaied  two 
printers  of  iiewsiiapers  to  a  publication 
of  the  parliamentary  debater,  which 
was  unsuccessfully  opposed  by.  and  has 
since  buHTercd  nu  impediment  from,  tiie 
iiouse  of  c-iinmtms.  About  the  same 
time  he  ci:<r:i^ed  in  a  literary  duel  with 
J:.niui.  in  which  the  general  opinion 
wut,  that  he  came  off  victor,  and  **  that 
lie  di>playcd,"  says  Dr.  Aikin.  **  if  not 
the  brilliancy  of  style  proper  to  his  an- 
la^dtiiot,  at  lca>t,  as  much  energy  and 
kee.iness  of  sarcasm."  In  1773,  he 
r  i»i?ried  his  hving  at  Brentford,  and, 
as  t'tr  as  he  could,  his  clerical  gown ; 
but  the  rt  jectioii  of  this  did  not,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  enable  him  to  ex- 
ch  inge  it  for  another.  He  now  studied 
the  law,  and  whilst  thus  employed,  an 
event  occurred  which  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  piibHrly  displaying  his 
courage  and  abilities,  and  was  the 
means  of  coiuidtralily  improving  his 
future  fortune.  Mr.  Tooke,  of  Purley, 
in  Surrey,  having  in  vain  opposed  an 
indosure  bill,  which  threatened  to 
injure  his  estate,  apf^ed  to  our  author 
lor  advice,  who  immediately  offered  to 
write  a  li>el  on  the  speaker,  as  the  best 
means  of  effecting  his  object.  The 
printer   of   I'he    I'ublic  Advertiier,   in 


which  journal  it  was  pabBshed,  wm  in 
consequence  sumroooed  bcfiBre  lli« 
bcNise  oi  commons,  when  he  gxw  *p 
Mr.  Home  as  the  writer;  adding,  tlwt 
be  was  then  in  the  gaUerr  to  answer  for 
hJroselC  On  being  called  to  the  bar,  be 
made  an  aniroat^  speech  againtt  the 
bill,  which  was  reconsidered  by  the 
house,  and  finally  modified  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  remove  the  fears  of  Mr. 
Tooke,  who,  out  of  gratitude,  appointed 
Mr.  Home  hL»  heir.     It  was  in  con>e- 

auence  of  this  that  he  subsequently  took 
le  name  of  his  bene&ctor,  though  it 
•eenu  that  he  never  received  more  than 
JtS.OOO  from  first  to  last,  the  principal 
legatee,  after  all,  being  a  Mr.  Beazley. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  the  Con»titolional 
Society  subscri^d  i^lOO  for  the  widows 
and  children  of  the  Americans  w  ho  had 
fallen  in  it,  which  was  announced  in 
an  advertisement,  signed  John  Home, 
describing  the  sufferers  as  **  English- 
men who  were  inhunumlv  butchered  by 
the  king's  troops,  for  preferring  death  to 
slavery. '  A  prosecution  was  in  con- 
sequence commenced  against  I'im,  and, 
being  brought  to  trial,  in  July,  1777, 
he  was,  in  spite  of  his  own  ingenious 
defence,  found  guilty  of  libel,  and  sen- 
tenced lo  twelve  months  imprisonment 
in  the  King's  Hench,  and  a  fine  of 
£200.  During  his  confinement,  he 
employed  himself  in  drawing  up  a  I«et- 
ter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  containing  some 
grammatical  criticisms  on  his  indict- 
ment, which  he  more  fully  discussed  in 
his  hubsequent  philological  work.  After 
his  release,  in  1779,  he  applied  to  be 
called  to  the  bar,  and  was  refused,  on 
account  of  his  being  still  a  clergyman; 
all  hough,  probably  the  realgrounuofhis 
rejection  was  the  determined  hostility 
he  had  shewn  to  the  ruling  powers. 
Exasperated  by  this  disappointment, 
which,  as  he  was  eminently  qualified  for 
the  profession  of  the  law,  destroyed  all 
his  future  prospects,  he  looked  round 
about  him,  with  double  bitterness,  for 
every  opportunity  of  annoying  the  exist- 
ing government.  Accordingly,  in  1780^ 
he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Facts, 
in  which  he  inveighed,  with  great  acri- 
mony, against  the  administration  of 
Lonf  North,  particularlv  with  reference 
to  the  war.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
this,  he  attempted  to  establish  himielf 
as  a  farmer,  m  Hundngdonihire,  but 


>oun  becinie  dugiialed  with  a^rul 
tiuhu  Sijuarr.     In  i7»2,  he  uddren 


!•>!  nliat  buiUll.ig  1  un  laying  ih 
tiiKiiaaliun  i  and  a>ii  TiivKlfi>ell  ulu 
liMl  of  ili  importance/'  It  xu  ui 
doubleiliy  a  m&iteriy  perfiirmaiicet  an 
ili'icrnciliy  ni>cd  hini  to  a  higl 
anioi«  piiilvluEltif,  "causing 
(lyt  l)r.  Aikin,  ■'  lo  fat  coiuidc 


Ilie   plilliMopliy   connFcieil   njlh  tlimt 

vuj'iiiiiM.   ilie  Hnl  plrt  of  which  *p- 
neiired  in  1798.  and  Hit  Krond  in  ISQS. 


entilled  Ti>< 


rf  I'urir 


Fuiei  and  llie  two  Pitli,  of  ihe  paii 
and  preunt  grneraiioni.  In  1790,  lie 
bccam*  a  randidait  fur  Ih*  lepreienu- 
liun  of  U'niniiiurer,  in  oppoiiiion  lo 
tic.  Fox  snd  Lord  flood;  and.  ihoi^ 
lit  luji   hii  electiun,  polled  " — 


m 


wilhoul  KjliciUtion 
cquence  of  1 


!  of  bit  d 


1-H4,   hii  oniniuni    in    fiTour  of  the 
Krcnch  reTolution,  and  hU  known  hn 

nai  acquitud  by  ihe  Jury,  after  eiehl 
minulei  caniideration.     Il  it  taid.  that 

bunt  into  lean  i  mon  bdne  informed 
of  Kliieh,  Wllkei  obierred,  ■■  I  knew 

him  a  coward."  '  Be  thii  u  it  miT,  do 
priuner  eitr  earned  himieirwiib  more 

on  hii  Irid,  than  Horn*  Tookt ;  tboogh 
Hirue,  attribDiing  hit  conduct  to  ■  con- 


rHt"d,Xt'ifa«n>"' 


borouglu,  lie,  in  1801,  upon  llie  nomi- 
nuion  of  Lord  Cimelfoid,  entered  Ihe 
houK  of  cammoni  at  member  for  Old 

■he  ground  of  hit  being  a  cletgymaD  in 
orden;  but  Lord  Sidmouih  (ihen  Mr. 
AddinRion)  pirfcrred  the  milder  courie 
□I*  bringing  in  an  ai't  declaratory  of  the 
luiuce  ineligibiliiy  of  per>oni  in  Ihe 
titiiaiion  of  our  aullior,  vtho  icoirdinely 

lion,  in  180Z.  Ilii  lut  public  tBart,  at 
a  pany  mm,  nat  mxle  in  behalf  of 
Ur.  Paull,  u  andidiic  far  Wetlmin- 
Iter;   but  be  detened  thii  gentleman 

yean  of  hit  life  wert  [uuted  (i  lilt  real- 
denceu  Wimbledon,  where  he  enioved 
Ihe  tacitly  oT  a  aelect  cinrle  of  fifenda, 

•erenity  ol  temper,  aiid  wii  and  cheer- 
fblneu  in  eoaiertatian.  lie  died  on 
the  lUth  of  March,  IB13,  and  osi 
buried  at  Ealing  Church,  thounh  he 
had  deiired,  in  }iit  will,  lo  I 


idthtlnofun. 

ried,  but  left  k 


The  petionil  appearaoce  of  Mr. 
Took*  wM  altogether  pleuing,  and 
neither  hit  counienanct  nor  mannett 
partook  of  Ibetlemneu  which  hit  pub- 
lic coadoR  would  hare  led  one  loex- 
pecL    WlUi  u   unaltered  brow,  aayt 
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one  Qf  hb  biographers,  he  could  be 
either  facetious  or  8arca>tic,  and  ha  t'ea- 
tures  seldom  disclosed  what  was  passing 
within.  His  manners  were  polished, 
and  his  appearance  was  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  tnek  old  school.  The  former, 
it  is  said,  displaced  grace,  frankness, 
vivacity,  and  dignity,  which  is  attributed 
by  some  to  his  association  with  heirs  of 
the  nobility  at  Eton  and  Wesiminiiter, 
and  to  his  admission,  when  a  boy,  once 
or  twice  a  week,  at  Leicester  House,  as 
a  playfellow  to  George  the  Third. 
The  effect  wiiich  an  association  with  his 
future  monarch  roair  have  had  upon  his 
manners,  is  doubtful ;  but  any  one  who 
is  pracdcallv  acquainted  with  the  hahiu 
of  boys  at  tne  schools  just  mentioned, 
mutt  smile  at  the  idea  of  hearing  eiiher 
denominated  a  seminary  for  manners. 
In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  Mr. 
Tooke  was  kind,  friendly,  and  hospita- 
ble ;  and  though  bis  temper  was  not, 
perhaps,  naturally  good,  he  had  so  com- 
pletely subdued  it,  as  never  to  mani- 
fest, under  any  provocation,  the  slightest 
mark  of  irriiabilitv.  In  the  popular 
bcnse  of  the  word,  his  morality,  as  a 
gentleman,  has  never  been  impeached  ; 
but  in  his  habits  and  discourse  he  dis- 
played a  libertinism  ill  becoming  his 
character.  The  restraints  of  his  pro- 
fession seem  latterly  to  have  irritated 
him ;  he  could  not  throw  them  all  off*; 
but  he  was  anxious,  says  the  reviewer 
of  his  life  in  The  Quarterly  Review,  **  to 
show,  that  in  Ucentiousness  at  least,  he 
could  be  a  layman."  His  conversation 
was  delightful  in  the  extreme ;  neat- 
ness, grace,  rapiditv,  and  pleasantrv, 
were  its  characteristics ;  ana  he  could 
ridicule  an  acquaintance  to  his  own  face, 
with  an  art,  a  force,  and  even  a  polite- 
ness, which  were  absolutely  irresistible. 
Altogether,  savs  the  writer  last  men- 
tioned, while  he  is  alluding  to  the  pa- 
tience with  which  he  endured  the 
infirmities  of  his  latter  vears,  Mr.  Tooke 
displayed  "  a  manlv  spirit  and  a  practi- 
cal philosophy,  which,  if  they  had  been 


brought  to  bear  upon  his  moral,  as  well 
as  his  physical  condition,  might  have 
produced,  not  the  very  imperfect  cha- 
racter we  have  been  attempting  to 
delineate,  but  the  venerable  portrut  of 
a  truly  wise  and  virtuous  man." 

As  a  writer  he  can  scarcely  be  ranked 
among  philosophers,  being  more  in- 
genious than  profound,  and  sagacious 
without  a  corresponding  degree  of  pene- 
tration. The  principal  feature  of  his 
Diversions  is  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  he  has  proved  that  all  words 
were  originally  borrowed  from  the  ob- 
jects of  external  perception.  His  doc- 
trine, that  all  parts  ot  speech  may  be 
resolved,  more  or  less,  completely  into 
nouns  and  verbs,  may  be  traced  to  the 
works  of  Arbtotle ;  and  Dugald  Stewart 
has  whly  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  sys- 
tem which  confounds  the  definition  of  a 
term  with  its  etymology.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  his  Diversions  is  a 
masterly  and  original  performance,  and 
entitles  him  to  a  very  high  rank  among 
philological  writers.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  even  in  a  composition  of 
this  nature,  the  author  could  not  refrain 
from  iiitrodudng  some  satirical  stric- 
tures on  various  literary  characters.  He 
has,  indeed,  been  appropriately  de- 
scribed as  *'  the  Ishmael  ot  politics  and 
hterature :  his  hand  was  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  was  against 
him."  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  dangerous  situ- 
ation into  which  his  politicalseniiments 
brought  him  :  as  he  was  returning  from 
the  Old  Bailev  to  Newgate,  one  cold 
night,  a  lady  placed  a  silk  handkerchief 
round  his  neck,  upon  which  he  gaily 
said,  *'  Take  care,  madam,  what  you 
are  about,  for  I  am  rather  ticklish  in 
that  place  just  now."  During  his  trial 
for  high  treason,  he  is  said  to  have 
expressed  a  wish  to  speak  in  his  own 
detence ;  and  to  have  sent  a  roessa«;e  to 
Erskine,  to  that  effect,  saying,  **  I  U  be 
hanged  if  I  don't  1"  to  which  Erskine 
wrote  back/*  You'll  be  hanged  if  you  do." 


JAMES    BEATTIE. 


James  BEATTIE,  the  son  of  a  shop- 
keeper, was  born  at  Laurencekirk,  Kin- 
cardineshire, Scotland,  on   the  5th  of 


November,  1736.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  at  the  parish  school, 
where    he  pui-aued   hit    studies  with 


fbr  poetry ,  vrni  by  ilie  ntint  oC  (he  PiKL 
In  174B,  he  rnWrtd  MariKhiU  CollrKC, 

yMri  In  itudying  Gnrk  philoupLiy 
and  dithitly.  Hanng  laktn  the  dignc 
of  M.  A.,  he  wu,  in  17S3,  ippuinled 
Ktaaolmutrr  oT  tlw  piriifa  of  Pordun, 
and  be  alio  tUlti  ihe  office  of  pmwnlar. 
or  pari^  clerk.  Hii  ulenu  gained  him 
Iheattenilon  of  theaeniry  in  ihenrieh- 
bourhood,  and  in  I  ;sa,  he  nai  tlerled  ID 
an  luherihip  in  Ili<  gnDinMr-fchoo)  of 
Abcrilern,  hating  preTioiuly  (ailed  In 

Ilia  auT^ei  aulckTy  eil'lled"  bli '?^ 
putailon  and  ihe  apbere  of  hit  acquaint- 
ance i  and,  io  Uclober,  1T60,  when 
only  iwentjr-roui'  jrran  af  agr,  he  wai 
intiailcd  profcsior  of  moral  pl)i]oH>phy 
•nd  logk  in  Mirurhal  College.  At 
Aberdeen,  he  became  a  member  of  llie 
Wlie  Club,  a 
by  Ihe  euayi 

*nd.  in  Ihe  year  ju»  meniionea,  ne 
publiihed  a  amail  volume  of  poemi  of 
ordinary  meriL  In  the  daya  of  bii 
Ame  he  bat^ht  up  and  dentoyed  at 
many  copiea  *i  he  could  Knd  vT  Ihk 
rollmion,  and  Hat  »huned  to  print 
tlie  greHier  part  of  Ihem  In  company 
wilhliilMlnilrel. 

In  1TS3,  he  pjid  a  li.it  (o  London, 
and  in  ilie  Ibllowing  year,  he  publiihed 
■ome  utirieal  venei  on  ihe  Death 
of  Chnrehill :  but  they  do  not  mm  to 
have  atlmcled  more  ll»n  local  nodee. 
He,  probaOlv,  tlioiight  highly  of  them 
himaelf;  ior,  In  ■  letter  Io  Sir  W.  Forbei, 
he  aayi  "  1  du  not  think  them  the 
Korit  part  of  my  wtiiinga;"  though  he 
ihoiigbt  proper  to  reject  them  from  the 
liirr  cdiliMii  of  hii  worke.  In  ITSB,  he 
lelli  (he  tame  friend  that  he  bat  been 
much  engaged  In  metaphyilct,  and  hat 
been  labouring  all  hit  nilght  10  over'- 
turn  that  •iiionary  tdence.      In   lie 

perltnced  a  tolertbly  good  reception 
tiom   the  public,    and  «er*  ptivniely 


Dunn,  diughler  of  the  rector  of  ibi 
crammu-icTiaol  at  Aberdeen  ;  but  Mn 
Beanie  having  inherlled,  from  her  mo 
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.ourie  of  mi«;ry   to  our  author,  and 
finally  battened  iii>  death. 

In  1770,  appeared  hit  Eitay  on 
Truth,  iniended  cliieBy  at  tn  aniwer  Io 
Hume'i  Treiiiat  on  Human  Nature) 
and,  though  It  produrrd  nO  reply  from 
llie  latter,  according  to  hii  reioluiion 

iriied  m 


any  boo 

ih 

IS 

11  of 

did  I  read 

full5^"^tTic 

aled 

Ihe 

maiea  of 

lophio. 

;  and  elo- 

oi 

their 

brc 

»«  luggwted  by 
trcy't  (the  Blthop 
on    the   EnglUh 


Lady  Porbea,  in  wliieh  he  layi, 

!.  ,. ■-    ,,         ^^     wuolj  think 

e  W  1  were  to  deny :   I 
idoubleidly, 

inchjenl,'  and  Ihe  unbniiiiarity  of  ike 
■entiineiita  to  iht  generality  «  reader*. 
Sliuttly  (fttr  Ihe  puMintion  of  the  Rnt 
canto,  ht  made  ■  tecond  Journey  to 
London,  itheTe  he  became  acquainted 
«ilh  the  mul  eminent  literary  men,  and 
among  othen,  witli  Jnhnion,  who,  he 
layt,  •'  payi  inrh  high  eomplimenii  to 
my  writingt.  that  I  have  not  Ihe  bee 
to  mention  theui."  In  1773,  he  again 
viilted  the  metropolit,  ii^here  he  waa 
almoat  immediately  received  Into  the 
Ural  cirdet  i  and  the  king  having  ex- 
prriied  a  high  opinion  of  hit  meiitt,lC 
viu  luggeiicd,  by  the  Archbiihop  of 
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•ires.  Ac  the  nine  time  he  received  an 
otTer  of  a^mtance,  through  Dr.  Ma- 
gei.die,  frotu  ttte  queen,  and  an  tnt.nia- 
tioo  that  she  wouid  take  the  first 
opportunitT  ;o  speak  of  him  to  the  king, 
mich  whom  »i\e  liad  frequently  convert 
concerning  his  book,  wiii<;h  she  had 
rrad  and  highly  approved.  He  was 
%(ton  after  presented  at  ruurt,  and  after 
having  bren  granted  a  pen*ion  of  /^2U0 

tirr  annum,  and  presented  wi:n  the 
ouor.iry  decree  of  LL.D.  at  Oztord, 
he  had  a  private  interview  wiiii  the 
king  and  queen  at  Kew.  *'  I  mzs  re- 
ceived,"  »ay»  the  doctor,  in  iiu  Di;:ry, 
•*  in  tike  mmt  graciooi  wanner  pos»ibie, 
by  both  their  inajeatiei^  1  nad  the  ho- 
nour of  a  conversation  w.th  them  fur 
upwards  of  an  hoar,  on  a  great  variety 
of  topics,  in  which  iKxh  the  king  and 
qu'-en  j<Mned.  with  a  degree  of  cheer- 
fulness, affability,  and  ease,  that  was  to 
me  surprising,  and  soon  dissipated  tiie 
embarr.«s«ment  which  I  felt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conference.  They  both 
complimented  me  in  tiie  highest  terms 
on  my  Ks'^ay,  which,  they  said,  was  a 
bo«>k  they  always  kept  by  them;  and 
the  king  said  he'  had  one  copy  of  it  at 
Kew,  and  another  in  town,  and  imme- 
diately went  and  took  it  down  from  a 
shelf.  *  I  never  stole  a  book  but  once/ 
said  his  majesty,  *  and  that  was  your's : 
I  sroie  it  from  the  queen,  to  give  it  to 
Lord  Her  ford  to  read.'  "  Before  he 
lelt  London,  h",  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Joshua  Keynoids  »ate  for  his  portrait,  of 
wtiich  the  arti>t  made  him  a  present. 

On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  was 
earne»tly  solicited  by  his  friends,  to  be- 
ciune  a  candidate  tur  the  professorship 
ot'  niurai  piiiioiuiphy  at  Kdinburgh ; 
whicii  he,  however,  declined,  through 
an  aversion  to  an  iniei course  with  the 
infidel  philosophers  o(  that  city.  In  his 
letters  upon  itiis  subject,  he  seems  to 
have  betrayed  some  portion  of  weak- 
ness and  asperity;  but  his  determination 
wa*  foimded  in  reaton  and  good  sense : 
thou;;h  some  writers  have  treated  his 
refusd  as  a  matter  worthy  of  serious 
reproach.  "  My  health  and  quiet,"  he 
ju»:iy  observes,  **  may  be  of  little  con- 
fi-quence  to  the  public,  but  they  are 
of  very  considerable  consequence  to 
me,  at'id  to  tho*e  who  depend  upon 
me ;  and  I  am  certain  that  I  shall  liave 
a  much  better  chance  of  securing  both 
by  staying  where  I  am,  than   by  re- 


moring  to  Kdnbarglu*  In  iidr,  1774fe 
he  received  an  ofler,  through  Dr.  For- 
tens,  finom  an  enuncnt  prelaicv  who 
afterwards  proved  to  be  tne  Bishop  W 
Winchester,  of  a  Imag  of  iCSOO  per 
annum,  if  he  would  take  ordcn  in  the 
church  of  England.  This  he  also  de- 
cHncd ;  giving,  amongst  other  reasoos, 
that  as  his  eneiuie*  had  represented  his 
only  motive,  in  the  piitilicarion  of  bis 
E»>ay  on  Tniiii,  to  be  hi»  own  aggran- 
dizement, he  should,  by  arcepiing 
ciiurrh  preferment,  be  appreheu»:ve  u£ 
giving  tne  worid  some  ground  to  be.ieve 
tnat  his  love  of  truth  was  not  quite  so 
ardent,  or  so  pure,  as  as  be  bad  pre- 
tended. 

In  1776,  he  published,  by  snb$crin- 
tion,  a  new  edition  of  his  Essav,  wi:b 
others  on  Poetry  and  Music  :  on  Laugh- 
ter and  Ludicrous  Composition ;  and 
on  the  I  tiiity  of  Ctas>ical  Learning ; 
all  of  which  be  treated  in  a  very  ma»- 
terly  manner.  In  1781,  appeve<i  ano- 
ther volume  of  his  Essays ;  in  1786.  .\ 
Treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  (bri^- 
tiaidty ;  and  the  Elements  ot'  Moral 
Science  in  1790;  in  which  year  he  al>o 
edited  Addlwn's  Papers,  and  » me  a 
preface.  In  1793,  he  published  a  se- 
cond volume  of  his  Elements  ti(  Moral 
Science,  to  which  was  appended  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Slave  Trade.  IIi» 
la^t  work  was  An  Account  of  the  Li'c. 
Character,  and  Writings,  of  hi:i  elde»t 
son,  James  Hay  Beattie,  who^  lo»s 
had  deeply  affected  him.  In  1796,  he 
was  aiso  deprived  of  his  youngest  and 
only  surviving  son ;  and  this  afBictioa, 
added  to  his  own  ill  health,  and  the 
absence  of  his  wife  in  a  mad-house, 
preyed  upon  his  mind  and  snirits  to  a 
degree  beyond  eiMiuraoce.  l-^ur  some 
days  after  the  latter  privation,  he  wan- 
dered about  the  house  in  a  state  of 
mental  aberration,  searching  every 
room  in  the  house,  and  demanding 
where  his  son  was  concealed.  When 
restored  to  reason,  however,  he  would 
express  his  thankfulness  tnat  he  bad 
no  child  ;  saying,  **  How  could  I  have 
borne  to  ire  their  elegant  minds  man- 
gled with  madness  !**  and  when  he 
looked,  for  the  last  time,  upon  the  dead 
body  of  his  son,  he  exclaimed,  **  I  have 
now  done  with  the  worid  !"  He  indi- 
cated as  if  he  had  done  so ;  for,  although 
be  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  profesiorsbip,  until  within  a  short 


I 


be  ITU  itnick  by  p*Uy,  and  iflor  ■ 
lucnuion  of  suaLlVr  Aitacki,  he  ditd  tt 
Atxideen,  on  ilie  ISih  orAnguM,  IBD3. 
In  pcnon,  Dr,  Beiilie  wu  of  ibe 
middle  liie,  at  ■  brwd,  Eqiure  make, 


And    Uu  eje*  remtrkably   expreuj 
Uii  fame  u  a  philoH>|iher  and  me 

hsie  lurviTcd  him.     Though  hli  Eii 


Blair,  by  Ccoper,  i>hD  a\\t  him  "  ihe 


litbed  by  a  poeiicat  imagination.**     It 


deuription  of  rural  acenety.  and  a  ityle 
ot  pure  and  Irintparent  umplidly,  ia, 
periiapi,  uneqiialleil.  "  Tbe  briulj  or 
external  nalure,"  uft  Deaitie'i  biogia- 
[iher.ln  ifae  Edinburgh  EncycloDcdia, 
"  waa  never  more  finely  woiitdpped 
thin  In  the  condunon  of  the  ninth 
aiinia,  which  Gray  iiuiy  pronounced  lo 
be  implied." 

Ai  an  euayiit,  he  Kill  ever  be  eon- 
tidered  aia  pleaaing,  uicrul,and  leniible 

the  co»1ro<ertlaJiit,  (en  authora  appear 
to  more  adyanlage.      Hia    knowledge 

with  nhidihe  wai  not,  in  lome  degree, 


),  conveyed  a  repnwf  in 


lelled  into  lean.  Hii  private  character 
'at.  In  eiery  reaped,  amiable ;  and  no 
ne  died  more  generally  etteemed  and 
:greued.  Hia  principal  amuiemenU 
'ere  mnalc  and  archery  i  he  delc«ied 
oth  <ard(  and  cheu,  and  nied  lo  Mj 
nat  lb*  lalter  wa>  a  total  war  of  the 


EDWARD  GIBBON. 


Tins  celebrated  hiatoria 
tented   tlie  borough  of  I 


,  the  aoo  of     : 
time  renre- 


ncenth  year,  he  waa  placed  under  the 
ire  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  PhiUp  Fiandi,  Ihe 
anilator  of  Horace ;  and,  on  the  3rd 

April,  17S2,  he  waimalriruhlied  ai  a 
m  Jtman  commoner  of  Magdalen  Col- 


n  1741 


board  ing-houie 
delicate  health  • 
ino>al  from  Weat 
lie  iubiei|iiently 


XD-Thameti  a 
.  to  Weilminale 

■pt  by  hia  au 


mode  or  paMing  hia 
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mending  no  plan  of  study  for  his  use, 
tnd  prescribing  no  exercises  for  his  in- 
spection. **  I  was  not,"  be  says,  **  de- 
Toid  of  capacity  or  application ;  and  in- 
unuates  that  he  might  have  airived  at 
academical  disiinetion, " in  the  discipline 
of  a  well-constituted  univesiity,  under 
the  guidance  of  skilful  and  Tiguant  pro- 
fessors.*' 

His  departure  from  Oxford  was  has- 
tened  by  his  adoption  of  the  catholic 
foith,  his  complete  conversion  to  which, 
he  attributed  to  a  perusal  of  Bossuet's 
Exposition  of  tlie  Catholic  DoetrinCr 
and  the  History  of  the  PlrotesUnt  Varia- 
tions. At  a  future  period  he  observes  ^ 
"To  my  present  feelings,  it  seems  incre- 
dible that  I  should  ever  believe  that  I 
believed  in  transubstantiation.  But  my 
conqueror  oppressed  me  with  the  sacra- 
mental words,  "  this  is  my  body  ;*'  and 
dashed  against  each  other  the  i^uiative 
half-meanings  of  the  protectant  sects. 
£very  objection  was  resolved  into  om- 
nipotence; and,  after  repeating,  at  St 
Mary's,  the  Athanasian  creed,  I  humbly 
acquiesced  in  the  mystery  of  the  real 

Eresence."  On  his  arrival  in  London, 
e  introduced  himself  to  a  priest,  re- 
nounced the  procestant,  and  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Romish  church, 
in  June,  1753.  His  father  was  highly  in- 
dignant at  bis  religious  conversion,  and 
sent  him,  in.  consequence,  to  Lausanne, 
in  Switzerlaod,  where  he  resided  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Pavillard,  and  "  spent 
nearly  five  years  with  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit." His  tutor,  who  was  a  Calvinistic 
minister,  spared  no  effort  to  convince 
him  that  he  had  come  to  an  erroneous 
conclusion  concerning  the  catholic  doc- 
trine ;  and  his  exertions,  aided  by  the 
mature  reflections  of  his  pupil,  \sere  at 
length  successful.  *'  The  various  articles 
of  Uie  Romish  creed,"  says  our  author, 
"disappeared  like  a  dream ;  and,  after 
a  full  conviction,  on  Chnstmas  day,  1754, 
I  received  the  sacrament  in  the  church 
of  Lausanne.'^  Dunns  his  stay  in  this 
city,  he  made  a  rapid  and  profitable 
progress-  in  his  stuoies;  and,  besides 
opening  a  correspondence  with  the  chief 
literati  of  the  continent,  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  French  and  Italian,  and 
perfected  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages^ 

Previous  to  his  leaving  Lausanne,  he 
formed  an  attachment  to  a  Mademoiselle 
C'urchod,  the  commenoement  and  t«r- 


mination  of  wfiicli,  in  hit  own  word%  b 
too  interesting  to  be  omitted.    "I  tmw," 
he  says,  "and  loved.  I  found  her  learned, 
without  pedantry;  lively  in  oonvem- 
tion  ;  pure  in  sentiment ;   elegant  in 
manners.    She  permitted  me  to  make 
her  twa  or  three  visits-  in  her  &ther'»> 
house..  I  passed  some  happy  days  there 
in  the  mountains  of  Burgundy,  and  her 
parents  honourably  encouraged  the  con- 
nexion.    In  a  calm  retirement,  the  gay 
vanity  of  youth  no  longer  fluttered  in 
her  bosom.    She  listeuMl  to  the  voice 
of  truth  and  passion,  and  I  might  pre- 
sume to  hope  I  had  made  some  impres- 
sion on  a  virtuous  heart.    At  Grassy 
and  Lausanne,  I  indulged  my  dream  of 
felicity ;  but,  on  my  return  to  England, 
I  soon  discovered  that  my  father  would 
not  hear  of  this  strange  alliance.    After 
a  painful  struggle,  1  yielded  to  my  fiue. 
I  sighed  as  a  lover ;  I  obeyed  as  a  son : 
my  wound  was  insensibly  healed  by 
time^  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a  new 
life.     My  cure  was  accelerated  by  a 
faithful  report  of  the  tranquillity  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  lady  herself;  and 
my  love  subsided  into  friendship  and 
esteem.    A  rich  banker  of  Paris,,  a  dti- 
aen  of  Geneva^  had  the  good'  fortune 
and  ^ood  sense  to  discover  and  possess 
this  inestimable  treasure;  and,  in  the 
capital  of  taste  and  luxury,  she  resisted 
the  temptation  of  wealth,  as  she  had 
sustained  the  hardships  of  indigence. 
The  genius  of  her  husband  has  exalted 
him  to  the  most  conspicuous  station  in 
Europe ;  and  Mademoiselle  Curchod  is 
now  the  wife  of  M.  Necker." 

In  1758,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  lli»  father'a 
house,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  gradual  coUection  of  a  library,  and 
to  a  strict  course  of  reading.  In  1761,. 
he  acquired  some  reputation  on  the- 
continent,  but  little  at  home,  by  the 
publication  of  a  small  work,  written  in. 
the  French  language,  entitled,  Rssai 
sur  I'Etude  de  la  Liti^rature.  His  lite- 
rary  occupation  received  an  interrup- 
tion in  the  same  rear,  by  lus  entering 
as  captain  in  the  flampshire  militia,  in 
which  he  remained  till  the  peace  of 
1763.  He  then  set  out  for  Pans,  where 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his 
Essai,  procured  him  an  introduction  to 
the  first  literary  and  fashionable  circles. 
After  a  stay  of'^  eleven  months  at  Lau- 
sanne,, he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 


u  "  he  HI  mLuin^  unongil  the  ruins  of 
the  csiiiiol,  ohile  ihe  bsre-foolrd  frinn 
were  linginn  veipen  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiier,  Ihe  idea  of  writing  ihe  dtdine 
and  fitll  of  Ihe  rity  flrsi  tOneA  to  hi) 
mind."  lleretumedrnnn  lutjiin  I76S, 
and  (gain  entered  the  miihuiu  lieu- 
leruini-cDloMl   FomriiaDdant  I   bui  re- 

blher,  in  1770.  The  intern!  between 
Iheie  periodi  were  puied  b;  him  in  a 
variety  of  iiiiUKntenli  and  occupatisni, 

Crtly  in  Ihe  counlrT,    and  panly  in 

other  irareilen,  he  eitabluhed  a  weekly 
conviiial  meeting,  under  [he  name  oT 


Hot,  at  1 

had  not  cn>- 

niofirad 

,  [he  Chan. 

•  ordviloarear 

India  ad> 

ihe  lU  •lum- 

ben  of  til 

H 

tegret  at  ibe 

want  of  , 

profmion 

lal 

He  had  already  made  tame  wognat 
In  a  Hiiiory  of  the  Revoluiioni  of  Swii- 
lerland,  and.  In  conjunctian  with  hli 
friend  Mr.  Deyverdun,  had  produced 
Iwo  .olume.  nr  a  literary  Joumai,  enti- 
iled  Uemoirei  UtlCiairei  de  la  Orande 
Breia^ne.  The  former,  howeyer.  he 
cammicied  to  the  flame*,  beliire  It  waa 
met  with  little 


Hill 


I  wu  more  luccenful ;  It 
!  refuiiTlon  of  Warbuiton'a  Dypaineau 
'  that  Virgil'i  deuriptlon  of^neu'i  de- 
.  scent  Inio  the  ihadet,  wai  an  allegorical 
j  leprcientation  of  the  liero'i  inhla^on 
into  Ihe  Eleiwnian  mytteriea.  About 
I  tHo  year*  after  lb*  dnlh  of  hi*  lalher, 
'  he  tat  down  tleadlly  to  Ihe  cDDioNitian 
I  of  the  fint  Tolume  of  hit  cdebraicd 
.  hltinrr.  "At  the  oulact,"  he  Mvi,  "all 
j  was  dark  and  doDbtful;  trtn  the  [iile 
I  of  Ihe  work,  the  irue  eia  of  the  decline 
I  and  fail  of  the  empire,  Ihe  licniti  of  the 
I  intrnduelian,  Ihe  diTiiion  of  the  chap- 
I  ien,tnd  iheoiderof  the  narraiice;  and 
I  wu  eflen  lernpied  to  cait  away  Ihe 
labour  of  leven  yean;"  and,  again, 
"  three  tltnei  did  I  coropoae  the  flnt 
chapter,  and  twice  Ihe  lecond  and  third, 
before  I  wal  loletably  rerialn  of  their 
'  cOeet."     At  length,  in  1770,  preilouity 


ugb  the  influence  of  hiic 
t<  iS^ne  and^  p!dl  ofth 


and  almost  immediately 


of  applaiue, 

gratifying  reiult  to  il 
ipontaneoui  approbati 
Robertaon.    "  My  bo< 


but  he  only  Diought  fit  lo  reply  to  one, 
by  Ur.  DiTii.  wLo  called  in  queiiloa 
"not  the  fiiiih,  hut  Ihe  fldeliiy  of  ilit 

In  parliament,  our  aalhor  wu  i  illent 
luppgrter  of  miaiiten,  and  wu  em 

tnch  language,  ■  manifetto  againi 


that 


la  all  il 


11  of  Eur 


under  l^  tltie"or"MemDi»  J wiflatTf! 
For  Ihii  lertice  be  wu  appointed  one 
of  the  lordi  commlaiiouera  of  trade  and 
Ihe  plantation^  but  on  the  retirement 
of  iGe  Hoitfa  admlniitraiion,  hla  plan 
leditated  a  Tclire- 


iaHiilo 


e,  for  Ihe  p 


departure  from 
1  third  Tolnma  bad  appeared  In  1781, 
'blch  be  telli  iia,  "  liu  EccieiiutieBl 
ilory  idll  breathed  the  aame  ipirit  of 


«X/  lo""*!! 


had  dumped  th< 
In  17S3,  he  u 
library,  aud  pi 
where,  in  conjunciion 
Ur.  Deyverdun,  he  took  an  elegant 
beiDlifuUytlluMcd  home,  and  devi 
hinuelf  to  the  compoiilion  of  hii  I 
'  the  pleuurc)  of  the  » 


whfch 


a'orded. 


In  fau] 


he  brought  hl>  Decline 

aeemitohate  airited  at  llie  cIokdI 
literary  laboun  with  mingled  feel    .,_ 
of  regret  and  delighL     "it  wai,"  E« 


met-houae  in  my  garden.    A 
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I  a  berceatt,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias, 
which  oommanda  a  prospect  c^  the 
coun:nr,  the  lake,  and  the  moontaic^ 
The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was 
•erene,  the  nlvcr  orb  o(  the  moon  was 
reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature 
was  silent.  I  will  not  di«semble  the 
6rst  emotions  of  joy,  on  the  recovery  of 
my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  estab- 
lishment of  my  £ime.  but  my  pride 
was  soon  humbled,  and  a  M>ber  melan- 
choly spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea 
that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of 
an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and 
that  whatsoever  might  be  the  future 
date  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the  author 
might  be  short  and  precarious.  I  will 
add  two  (acts,  whicli  have  seldom  oc- 
curred in  the  compo»itiun  of  six,  or  at 
least  five,  quartos  :  First — My  rough 
manuscript,  without  any  intermediate 
copy,  has  been  sent  to  press.  Second — 
Not  a  sheet  has  been  seen  by  any 
human  eyes  excepting  those  of  tlie 
autlior  and  the  printer.  The  faults  and 
merits  are  exclusively  my  own." 

In  April,  178S,  the  publication  of 
the  concluding  volumes  took  place, 
under  his  own  superintendence,  for 
which  purpose  he  had  come  to  London, 
where  ne  passed  most  of  his  time  with 
Lordii  North  and  Sheffield,  and  resided 
with  the  family  of  the  latter.  In  July, 
he  returned  to  Lausanne,  but  the  death 
of  his  friend  Dcyverdun,  which  occurred 
shortly  afterwards,  and  '*  the  tide  of 
emigration  and  wretchedness,"  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, Imd  broken  the  charm  which 
that  place  once  had  for  him.  In  1791, 
he  was  visited  by  Lord  Sheffield,  and  in 

1793,  on  the  death  of  that  nobleman's 
wife,  he,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
former,  proceeded  to  England,  and 
af^ain  took  up  his  residence  at  his 
friend's  house.  After  some  months 
spent  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
principal  political  and  literary  charac- 
ters of  the  lime,  he  sunk  under  the 
effects  of  a  hydrocele,  the  result  of  a  rup- 
ture, with  which  he  had  been  afflicted 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  tapped 
•everal  times  previously  to  his  decease, 
which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  January, 

1794.  On  the  preceding  day  he  had 
talked  as  usiia',  and,  so  far  from  antici- 
pating his  death,  said,  **  that  he  thought 
nlmself  a  good  life  for  ten,  twelve,  or, 
perhaps,  twenty  years." 


*r 


The  character  of  Gibbon,  io  many 
potnu,  resembled  that  of  Htme;  be 
died  a  bachelor;  wm  a  gentleman,  a 
sceptic,  and  an  historian;  treated  his 
literary  antagoabts  wkh  contempt,  and 
had  a' dignified  sense  of  hh  own  alHK- 
Ijties.  He  was  careful  to  retain  bis 
^4aoe  in  society,  by  a  strict  adherence  to 
Its  established  rules;  and  as  he  lived 
for  the  world,  took  care  not  to  lose  its 
esteem  by  any  condoct  inconsistent 
with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher,  the 
dictates  of  honour,  or  the  maxims  of 
morality.  He  possessed  a  lofty  mind 
and  spirit,  but  acted  rtther  from  motive 
than  principle;  and,  as  a  politician,  he 
can  be  considered  in  no  other  character 
than  that  of  a  ministerial  follower  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  and  emolument.  ! 
His  conduct  in  his  dome>tic  relations  , 
was  in  the  highest  degree  exemplary  ;  I 
and  in  his  friendships  be  was  sincere,  ) 
constant,  and  ardent.  He  possessed  I 
great  natural  powers  of  mind,  which  he 
assiduously  studied  to  improve:  in  con- 
versation he  is  described,  by  Lord 
Sheffield,  as  ready,  cheerful,  entertain- 
ing, brilliant,  illuminating,  and  interest- 
ing. As  an  atitlior,  he  is  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  but  the  lapse  uf  forty  years 
lias  somewhat  impaired  his  reputation 
for  a  style  which  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  enigmatical,  pompous,  and 
elaborate,  where  it  should  have  been 
concise,  simple,  and  explicit.  Dr.  Beattie 
says,  **  Sucn  is  the  affectation  of  his 
style,  that  I  could  never  get  through 
the  half  of  one  of  his  volumes;*'  and  a 
celebrated  bishop  observed  of  his  '*  bulky 
quartos,"  that  they  were  "  only  fit  for 
the  gloom  and  horror  of  wintry  storms.' 
None  can  deny  to  it,  however,  a  per- 
vading splendour,  stateUness,  and  ma- 
jesty ;  and,  indeed,  the  writer  seems  to 
be  always  on  his  guard  against  a  com- 
mon expression,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 
degrading  his  own  powers,  by  descend- 
ing to  the  level  of  ordinary  capacities. 
It  is  thus  that  he  has  some  passages  of 
surprising  and  matchless  beauty ;  and 
where  hU  language  is  in  keeping  with 
his  subject,  the  understanding  is  readily 
captivated,  and  the  ear  unconsciouily 
delighted. 

As  to  the  matter  of  his  history,  the 
principal  charges  against  him  are  the 
grave  ones  of  a  covert  attempt  to  over- 
throw a  belief  in  revealed  religion,  and 


1  eoapluent  indriim 


L  i^iw; 


ngci  are  conflned  to  Ike  no[«,  ind  In 
iheohioiriiyof  »le»medl»ngu»gei"  in 
Hpology  wlikh  St^ft  perhaps,  ttilT  conil- 
deriiiSdiDi.  Hi>aiUckoiiChri>iunl[T 
he  himirlf  trnni  lo  hiw  regmled, 
though  he  never  retracted.  "  Hid  I 
helieied,"  he  ajt,  "  Ihil  the  nujoritT 

-,.„„ . '-     ily„. 


of  Engliih  r 

orChriti 
pi«ii,thi 


■nd  ■! 


orChrltliinllv;  hid  1  foreiren  thit  the 
ttnrid,  and  the  prudent,  WDiild 
ftcltDfeel,iiith>uch  eiquiiitr 
r;     I  inighl,_  perhapt,    lute 


cIcHcof  hiiineniolr 
J  here,  iT,  u  he  in 


•inuated,  ih«e  of  oihen  mnihl  £ul 
do  H  hereafler.  Alter  (iiiullnR  tl 
D|dninn  of  Fantenelle.  oho,  he  otwrY. 


e  than  to  dlipuit 

ofhope.wiUilwayKLinffewilhabrownf 
.hade  the  owning  ol  Tift."  In  ■  letH 
to  Lord  ShelBeid,  ifler  ihe  deiih  of  hi 
wife,  he  aji,  "  the  only  conMlalion  i 
the*e  uieUincholy  iriaki  to  which  hutn^ 
life  ii  eipDHd,  the  only  one  at  irui  i 
which   I   iiave  any  mnndenEC,  ii  th 
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liltle  praflcitncy  in  liil  iludin,  which 
did  not  go  beyond  reading,  writing,  an<l 
ariihmelic.  At  ihe  aee  of  thirteen,  he 
wai    ipprenliced  to  hit    Ather,    with 

■hough,  in  liii  Kightf  of  Man,  h*  irlb 


n  of  age,  he  entered  on  bocrd  the 


at  hit  faiher')  requnt.  itirr  a  ih 
at  >e».  alt  funlier  idea  of  a  n 
life.     In  1736.  he  came  to  Lond 


Ihe  tame 


'«■""?  3"*'-  I"  , 


where,"Dn"ihe  aitVoTsepicrabf  r,  1TS9| 
he  matried  Mary  Lamlien,  the  daughter 
of  an  (Xciiemu,  Pecuniary  dlfflculiiei 
drove  him.  in  a  .horl  time,  to  Mirgale, 
where  iiii  wile  la  luppoied  10  have  died. 


In  Inly,  )TII1,  he  rpnwved  lo  hit  hiber't 
houie  u  Theiford,  and,  having  re- 
nounced hii  trade  01  a  itay-miller,  dr- 


lined   in    December, 


I,  in  1T66.      In  the  I 


uiher  at  in  academy  in  Leman  Street, 

Ooodm. 

ui'i  Kieldi;  and   ahonly  ifier- 

wardK, 

he  mied  *  nmilir  •ituiUon  at 

Ihe  Re 

tingmn 

Whilil  in  IheM  (apadiiea.  he 

•ay<.  " 

11^  )i 

deed,  I  have  aeidom  paiaed  fl«c 

of  mv   llle,   however   drcum- 

inwhi'chlditlnoiaeaiiirectiD- 

ririerabie  knowledge." 

In  April.  176T.  he  iefl  Hr.  Girdnor'i, 

andean 

e  lo  London,  where  he  became 

ed  with  Dr.  Bevi..  the  atlrono. 

nd,    by  ailending  the   philou- 

phieai 

nurr.  of  U.nin  and  Kerguaon, 

•uonbe. 

ane  a  pmficirnt  in  theaeiludie^ 

and   Ih 

one  of 

hi.  tdognphen  (Mt.  Chalmen, 
■e>  under  the  n.me  of  Oldyi), 

who* 

P^ine 

•a.  de>lr^.  of  ..king  orders 
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bat  bdag  mabic  to  obcam  a  certificate 
of  qiialifieation,iie  commenced  itinerant 
pmdier,  and  lectured  in  Moorfielda, 
and  variont  places  of  England.  His 
wanderings  terminated  in  March,  1768, 
when  be  was  employed  in  tbe  Ezdse, 
at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  where  be  also  car- 
ried on  tbe  trade  of  a  grocer,  on  tbe 
death  of  one  OUive,  wbooe  boainess  be 
•acceeded  to,  and  whose  dangbter  be 
married,  in  Mardi,  1771.  In  tbe  same 
year,  he  wrote  a  song  upon  ocrasion  of 
tbe  election  at  Shoreham ;  and,  in  tbe 
following  one,  a  pamjrtileC,  reoommendo 
ing  tbe  advance  oi  tbe  aalaries  of 
ezdsemen ;  *  thougfa,"  says  Mr.  CHdys, 
**  be  asserted,  in  his  newspaper  alterca* 
tions,  in  1779,  that  till  tbe  epodi  of  his 
Common  Sense,  he  had  nerer  published 
a  syllable."  His  traffic  in  tobacco,  and 
a  suspicion  of  nnfiur  practices,  caused 
his  final  dismissal  firom  die  Excise,  in 
1774;  thou|^  it  ^oold  be  obsenred, 
bis  conduct,  m  other  reelects,  had  called 
forth  expressions  of  approbation  from 
the  Excise  office.  In  tne  same  year,  he 
separated  from  his  wife,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, and  left  Lewes  for  London,  in  a 
state  of  insolvency.  His  conduct  with 
respect  to  his  second  marriage,  has  been 
differently  represented:  our  previous 
authority  asserts,  that  he  treated  Mrs. 
Pdne  with  great  cruelty  {  whilst  Mr. 
Kackraan,  his  biographer  and  admirer, 
says  that,  '*  he  alwa^  *yp^^  tenderly 
and  respectfully  of  bis  wife ;  and  sent 
her  several  times  pecuniary  ud,  with- 
out her  knowine  whence  it  came." 
According  to  Mr.  Oldys,  be  merely 
married  her  to  pay  bis  debts,  and  never 
cohabited  with  iter ;  and  the  latter  part 
of  this  statement  is  confirmed,  in  a  life 
of  Paine,  by  Carlile. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he 
obtained  a  recommendation  from  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Excise,  to  Dr.  Franklin, 
then  a  colonial  agent  in  London,  by 
iHuMe  advice  he  resolved  onproceeding 
to  America.  He  arrived  at  Pniladelphia 
in  tbe  winter  of  1774,  and  was  first  en- 
caged as  a  shopman,  by  Mr.  Aitkin,  a 
bookseller,  who,  in  1775,  appointed  him 
editor  of  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine, 
with  a  salary  of  iC30  currency  a-year. 
He  had  previously  been  employed  in  a 
laboratory,  where  he  passed  a  few 
months  in  trying  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  a  cheap  and  ez- 
peditious  method  of  making  saltpetre, 


and  be  bad  also  propoaed  Ae 
saltpetre  asencianon,  for  tbe  vJalnniaiy 
supplying  of  tbe  public  magatinfs  irith 

Snpowdkr.  In  Ae  condact  of  tha 
■gazine  he  bad  shewn  soAdcnt  talent 
to  attract  tbe  Dociee  of  tbe  BBooc  emiBcat 
literati  of  Philadelphia,  and  Db.  RMh 
tbot^bt  be  could  not  fix  opoo  a  nset* 
proper  person  to  write  aooae  work,  whick 
might  prepare  the  Americans  for  a  ae- 
paration  from  Great  Britain.  This  lad 
to  the  composition  of  onr  ancbor'a  fib- 
mous  pamphlet  of  Common  Scnae,  a 
title  suggested  by  Dr.  Ru^  and  which 
appouvd  in  Jaiiaary,  177^  under  tbe 
aiasfnces,  it  may  be  ^d,  of  the  Ifgiila 
ture  of  Pennsylvania,  who  rewarded 
him  with  a  present  of  itSOO.  Ha 
also  received  tne  degree  of  M.A.  froaa 
tbe  university  of  tbe  same  province, 
and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
American  Pbilosopbical  Society.  Tbe 
work  produced  a  wonderful  effect;  was 
translated  into  various  languages,  and, 
noCwith«tanding  its  grammatical  defi- 
ciencies, was  respecavdy  attributed  to 
Adams,  Franklin,  and  Washington. 

Afier  hostilities  had  commenced  be- 
tween England  and  America,  Paine 
Siblisbed  a  periodical  paper,  called  The 
risis,  which  be  carried  on  till  tbe  ter- 
mination of  the  war  between  Britain 
and  America,  in  April,  1783.  In  the 
meantime,  he  had  been  appointed  dcrk 
to  a  committee  of  the  congress,  which 
he  lost  through  a  breach  of  trust,  but 
was  shortly  afterwards  chosen  clerk  to 
tbe  Assembly  of  Philadelphia.  HU  dis- 
missal, or  resignation,  as  the  majority 
of  his  biographers  term  it,  took  place  in 
consequence  of  some  offiaal  diadosores 
which  be  had  made,  tending  to  alienate 
tbe  Frendi  court ;  but  it  slMuld,  at  the 
same  time,  be  stated,  that  he  had  done 
so  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  pecu- 
lation of  one  Silas  Deane,  and  with  no 
view  of  committing  a  breach  of  trusL 
In  17M,  he  published  a  letter  to  the 
Abb6  Rayiial,  in  which  be  undertook 
to  clear  up  the  mistakes  of  the  latter 
in  his  account  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution ;  and  riiortlv  afterwards,  a  let- 
ter to  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  on  his 
speech  in  partiament,  in  which  be  liad 
propheried  that  **  when  Great  Britain 
shall  acknowledge  American  indepen- 
dence, the  sun  of  Britain's  florv  is 
set  for  ever."  In  1785,  he  received,  as 
a  reward  for  his  seivicrs,  after  a  motion 


Gir  appoint 


Sum  had  btta  njetMd,  tb* 


loflhmlhounnd 


muiiion.  Inl7S7,bcprDcccdedlDPuii, 
when  be  pi«ienied  to  (he  Acmdemy  of 
Sataeti,  ihe  model  of  *a  iron  bcijcc, 

fim  oC  ihe  kind  tumited  in  nodcrn 
timo.  On  hii  urivil  in  Engbnd,  be 
battened  Id  TbetTord,  vher*  he  deveied 
bimKlTlaitudyand  unling)  andbelbn 
the  end  of  Ihe  year,  relumed  to  Lon- 
don, and  publiihed  a  pamphlet  on  the 
ttant  Iraniaclioni  between  Great  Bri- 
tain BDd  Holland,  enliiled  ProapecD  on 
(be  Rubicon,  in  which  be  iMCroly  cen- 
■ured  the  memim  of  the  Bngliih 
adminiiiration.  In  1188,  he  took  up 
bia  retidrncc  at  Relbcrbain,  in  Yotk- 
•hire,  for  the  pnrpoie  ofiuperintendinB 
■he  creeilon  of  an  Iron  bridge,  according 
to  hia  plan  abore-mentloned,  lod  upoa 
wblcb,ibc*arioiuuan  bridge!  In  Bampt 
have,  in  a  great  meaiure,  been  coo- 
itnicted.     It  gained  bim  great  icputa- 

daj ;  but  the  cipendiiure  which  it  had 
refMiittd,  hreugbi  him  into  pecuaiaiy 

b«  arretted  in  October,  1789,  for  £830. 
RemitiancFi  from  America  freed  bim 
Awn  Ihe  debt  In  about  tliree  ireeka,  and 
■lionljr  aftervrardi  he  went  to  Pari*, 
where  he  nubLihf  d.  under  Ihe  name  of 
Duchateli 
abolition 

In  approbalion  of  I 

C")luh(iJ  ReBectic 

producn!,  in   > 

part  o(  bli  celebrated  lUgbti  ^  Man, 

dedicaied  to  Waibington.  It  ii  a  ain- 
guUr  fact,  ir  Mr.  Cai^ile  baa  itated  il 
Iruiv,  that,  prerioualr  to  tbij  publication, 
Paine  ihuuld  hare  Wn  iniimaia  with 
Burke,  and  a  gueil  at  ibe  table  of  Ihe 
Duke  of  PDrilind.     He  al»  inilouitci 


ij.     Upon 


the   Frtn^ 
>  which,  b* 
producn!,  in   March,    1791,    the   Ant 


.   bjr   . 


bribe,  throuifa  Chapman,  Ihe 

the  price  or  £2,000  lor  (be  cop/iigbi  of 

Ibc  leciHid  pirt  of  The  Rtgbia  of  Han, 

appeared  in  February,  1793,  and,  liko 
the  flrit,  had  an  unparalleled  ulei  a 
iiiiLlion  and  a  half  of  copiei.  It  it 


_l_ 


eidued,  haling,  in  a  enj  thorl  lime, 
been  drculaled  Id  England.  Tbc  de- 
meouk  todetlea  D«ed  all  their  eier- 
■llona  (a  dblribute  it  among  the  lower 
Haiiw,  upon  whom  il  produced  an 
«Act  lluu  Induced  torcmnent  to  iatoe, 
in  Ibe  nootli  of  Hay,  ■  prodimation 
igainM  sided  and  ledlllout  putriio- 
4ioiU7  and,  on  (be  aame  day,  to  com- 
mence  a  protecntioa  agalnat  (Im  author 
at  The  RlgbM  of  Man.  The  pnldieadon 
had  already  been  tranilaled  inlo  Ftenifh, 
and  vai,  for  the  time,  (be  unieenal 
topic;  it  wai  applandcd  and  execrated 
with  equal  eiiraiaganni  and,  aowng 
other  produciiont.  Bate  rite  to  Miit 
Waalitoutcraff  t  Rigbtt  of  Women,  aiid 
a  burleiouc  Imlite,  entitled  Skelch  of 
•Uie  Rigbtt  of  Uula  Boyi  and  Little 
Girlt.  la  Aonat,  ba  pablitlwd  fail 
Add/Mt  (o  Ibe  Addmaon ;  (be  oblecl  of 
wkieb  waa  to  procnre  a  nailonal  con- 
eention,  io  conwmpl  o(  Ibe  parliatncnl, 
ud  whicb  wii  called  (bnh  by  the 
nnmeiout  aJdriim  pietented  at  ibii 
dmffi  to  the  throBe,  m  l**h*lf  of  our 
oootdtudDn.  Hia  trial  waa  to  anna  on 
in  the  roUowlng  December,  but.  In  con- 
tequenca  of  bit  election  at  a  member  of 
the  French  NatioDal  Coniention,  he 
gladly  quilted  England,  and  atriied  in 
Prance  io  tbc  middle  of  September. 
At  Caiaii,  layt  hit  biognpber,  Mr. 
Hickman,  a  public  dinner  wai  prorided, 
I  laluu  waa  fbed  fhtm  the  battery,  the 
(roopa  were  drawn  out,  and  there  wai  a 
general  I^Joldng  Ihroogboul  the  whole 
(own.  On  reaching  AnM,  he  loune- 
dJatdy  took  hit  ant  In  the  ConTentlon, 


U  taid  (0  ha*e  ipokcn  bj  an  Interpreter, 
although  hb  French  biograplMr,  Dep- 
plng,  layi  that  be  neier  ddlrered  buf 
one  ipeecb.  Meantime,  thereanltorhit 
trial,  which  ended  in  bii  ondawrj.  haid 
giicn  him  no  hTourable  biai  lowardi  bit 
natiTC  country,  and  one  of  bit  carlleil 
TOtei  wai  lor  a  dedaraiion  of  war  with 
Great Briiaio.  AltliehitIerendon;93, 
be  wat  an  adiocale  for  the  trial  of  Louii; 

lion  of  (be  Jacobini,  voted  agaiott  the 
tenteiHx  of  death  paued  on  Ihe  mo- 
narch, propottng  only  hit  impriinomeni 
duriM  Ihe  war,  and  bit  tubaeiiucnt 
baniibment.  Paine  waa.  In  conaequence, 
tent  by  Robc^ern  loihcpriton  of  the 
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dbe  fnfiWine  by  aa 
"  One  haadrcd  and  dxzj-ti^ikz 
f"  M  ttji,  **  were  taken  »u  o^ 
UK  JMtemnnarTg  la  one  ai^.tr  and  cae 
bondred  aad  Bxrjr  of  chcm  puJodocd 
(he  next  (Uj,  of  wfaich  I  karv  I  «u  !a 
luvc  be«n  oa«;  aikl  die  macaer  I 
eieapcd  that  fait  u  cuhooa.  When 
ftruxs  were  taken  ooi  fiir  ezecodoo, 
u  wu  alvaji  done  in  the  n%kc ;  aod 
dMae  who  performed  that  office  bad 
a  private  ooark  or  A^na!,  bj  which 
they  knew  what  rooau  to  ga  td ;  bar  it 
happened,  (if  bappeniof  ii  a  proper 
word.;  tiut  tie  mark  was  pot  oo  cae 
duor  aC  oiT  priioo  when  it  wai  open, 
aftd  fat  a4^a«t  the  wall,  and  thereby 
came  in*i«le  when  it  wai  ihut  at  nirht ; 
and  the  destroying  angei  jpaued  it  by. 
A  few  days  after,  Kobespterre  fell,  aod 
Che  American  afohoisaiior  arrired,  and 
dajmed  me,  aud  invited  me  to  his 
hooae." 

On  hi«  release  from  prison,  where 
he  is  said  to  bare  composed  tiie  trcund 
port  of  bis  Age  of  Ri^uoo,  he  claimed 
to  be  rrstored  to  the  Conven'Jon ;  and, 
accordingly,  took  iiii  seat  on  the  Siii  of 
December,'  1794.  The  first  ^rt  of  the 
celebrated  work  aLore-meuuoaed  biul 
appeared  at  London,  in  the  previous 
3farch,  and  the  second  was  puulishcd 
in  1795.  In  the  same  ^ear,  appeared 
his  Dissertation  on  the  t  irst  Principles 
of  Government :   to  which  is  added  the 

{genuine  speecli,  uanslated  and  de- 
ivered  at  the  Tribune  of  the  French 
Convention,  on  Julv  tiie  7th.  His  next 
publications  were  The  Decline  and  Fail 
of  the  English  System  of  Finance ;  The 
American  Crisis;  LeUer  to  George 
Washington  ;  Agrarian  Justice  ooposed 
to  Agrarian  Law  and  Agrarian  Mono- 
poly ;  and  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Eiskine,  on 
the  prosecution  of  T.  Williams,  for  pub« 
iishing  the  Age  of  Reaison.  During  his 
stay  in  France,  he  aUo  employed  nim- 
selt  in  mechanics,  and  made  models  of 
cranes  and  bridges,  according  to  plans 
of  his  own,  for  which,  it  is  said,  he  re- 
fused to  accept  an  offer  of  £3.000.  He 
remained  in  Paris  till  1802,  "*  drunk/' 
as  his  biographer,  Mr.  Cheetham,  in- 
forms us,  **  every  day ;  mixing  with  the 
lowest  company,  and  so  fiithv  in  his 
l>er*on,  as  to  be  avoided  by  all  men  of 
decency/* 

lie  now  determined  on  quitting  Eu- 


OetBberof  the 


Kcooa  of  the  preasdea 
coeditt^  to  Ms 
to  AiBcrica  pr 
all  over  the 

he  ays. 


pliTwr  or  ahibe  ;**  a.idrnft  **  vy  pc»- 
peny  has  been  taken  care  af  by  mw 
firietkia,  and  ia  now  worth  JtSJOOOi^ 
Whilst  at  the  hotel  a:  Balsaaorc,  he  w«s 
prtcGpally  visited  by  the  lowest  dasa  of 
English,  SroCtfh,  and  Iri»h  eougrar.ts; 
aad^  according  to  his  .a^-auBed  bio- 
grapher, "drank  grog  mvh  ciiem  in 
the  tap-roooi,  morning,  nooo,  and 
night,  admired  and  paused,  stmssc^ 
and  staggering  aboat.  snowing  himieif 
to  all,  and  shaking  hands  wizh  alL* 
He  bad  brought  wi:h  him,  fmta  Paris,  a 
woman  of  die  name  of  Bonne  viie,  wh  Jen 
he  had  sednced  firom  her  hosband, 
dioa^  by  what  means  it  is  difScult  tu 
CDOceive,  as  hb  fer»ofiaI  appearauoe 
ii  said  to  have  been,  at  this  Lme.  par- 
ticuariy  repulsive,  his  body  diseased, 
and  his  mauoen  groas  ani  disgusting;, 
lu  ISOl,  lie  left  this  woman,  and  pn/- 
ceeded,  with  h;:r  two  »on*,  to  his  estate 
at  New  RocUe.ie,  where  he  lived  in  a 
state  of  intuxicarion,  fiithiness,  and  mi* 
sery,  an  obirct  fearful  to  himself,  and 
hateful  to  others,  until  the  Sdi  of  June, 
1804,  when  death  put  a  period  to  his 
existence. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  pictore  drawn 
of  him  by  Mr.  Cheetham  ;  and  bis 
most  partial  biographers  admit,  that 
his  btter  days  were  passed  in  much 
misery,  and  that  inebriety  was  one  of 
h'u  vices.  According  to  Mr.  Carlile,  it 
was  his  only  fault ;  except,  indeed,  the 
weakness  with  which  he  charges  Paine 
for  fecllnz  hurt  at  the  refusal  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  allow  his  inter- 
ment in  their  burial-ground.  His  death- 
bed scene,  as  deacribed  b^  Dr.  Manley, 
in  his  life  by  Cheetham,  u  too  eztraor- 
dinarv  to  be  omitted ;  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  give  the  whole  insertion  credit, 
as  part  of  it  has  been  quoted  bT  Mr. 
Carlile.  A  few  days  before  his  death, 
he  called  out,  during  his  paroxysms 
of  pain,  **  Oh !  Lord,  help  me  !  Gud. 
help  me !  Jesus  Christ,  help  me !  Oh  ! 
Lord,  help  me '/'  Sec. ;  repeating  the 
same  expression  without  the  least  v;i. 


THO: 

lation,  in  ■  lone  of  loice  thai  would 
Unn  Ihc  houK.  In  conKqutnce  of 
!>«•«  Hdimicioni,  Dr.  Min]«r,  on  Ihc 
light  of  the  eihofjiine,  Lhui  addrnKd 
lim:  "Mr.  Hum,  joiir  opinloDi.  by 
lurge  ponion  of  ihi  mmmunily,  hme 
mn  tTMicd  wiih  defcrancc  ;  you  h«»e 
>(v(r  brni  in  the  habil  of  mixing,  Id 


C^r 


1.     Whit  mutt  >e  think  of  you 

;nt  conduct!     Why  do   you  nl 

Iftni  Chritt  to  help  youT    D. 

you  belitrc  tbu  he  on  help  you  t     D> 

VDU   iKlicv*  in  llie  ditioiiy  of  Jeiu 

Chritll    Come,  now,  tniwcr  me  ho 

Illy,   I  nni  ■»  *i»ii([    u    fron 

!  Upi  ofs  dyinK  mm,  for  I  (trily  be 


IhiDliing  it  »   I 
in[0  Mr.  Paine'* 

he  Billed,  "  Wlial  do  you  oanl  I" 
siiil  "  I  cnmr  Trom  Almiithiy  G 


Almighty    would    not    lend    lucii   an 

ugoa:  go  t**};  go  back.  Shut  the 
door."  A  Mr.  Hargroie,  *  minixier  of 
■  Kct  called   ihe  New  JerulalcmllM, 


eatih,  1  hate  been  o 


_.ed,"ihi. 

in  thai  tubjKt." 

The  almoit  ofTenure  peninaeity  with 
which  he  wu  iMiicKed  by  thine  wl 

Ilie  Ddium  with  wliicta  he  lell  hit 
rrgardtd,  might  poiiibly  hare  hj 
r  thare  in  producing  the  miitu 
ili'gunt.  dopait,  and  diitiaciio 
:h  are  eihibiled  in  the  ahoic  Been 


■tody  lor  Etnklng 
uiein  Pariii  aodl 


o^]Bh  lliere  are  aoa 
ho-  him  to  haie  bei 
ed  one.  He  uicd  ■ 
ite  the  life  of  an  En, 
had  been  taken  im 

'he™llUiUadaD 


Oldyi, 
II  he  Wl 


daring  hii  life, 
ineu  aod  Lyraniiy,  Mr. 
'EV».  Idll  u.  diat  Paine  wu 


y  to  make    an    old 
Ihe  lenrant  look  her 


lilure  of  the  agent  wh 

id  niih  cauliun,  ai  h 
I  ipiril  of  Ibe  moi 


ictive   prejudice 
liille  re>pecled,  ai 
few  frienila;  fur  bit  dri>iica)  princ 


;™.'n'..Cj; 
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ind'-pend  mIv  of  hit  attmck  upun  Waih* 
ingto..,  i.'i  lii>  k-tter  tu  lua:  ce.cbr^ibzd 
geiirral,  wiiotn  he  de«i^naied  as  an 
spoliate  sfiJ  impottor. 

A»  a  wri'rr,  Faune  must  be  awarded 
the  n.erit  of  »ificent>',  notwiih*iaiMl:ng 
liie  ifiaiiiuatiotift  of  Mr.  Cheeiiiain,  tliat 
he  abu»ed  patrooage  only  becau»e  he 
coutd  nut  i.itA»4rlf  reap  the  benefit  of  IL 
He  hat  been  acrtued  of  blaspheoKMuijr 
emp  oyiiig  tbe  tuppoted  last  boon  of 
bi«  lile  for  completing  hi4  Age  o(  Kea- 
•ofi,  during  Uu  confinement  in  Paris ; 
but  ths  only  proves  tbe  conviction  of 
bis  mind,  and  the  strength  of  bis  under- 
standing, upon  the  subject.  In  a  letter 
to  Samuel  Adami,  who  had  taxed  itim 
with  defending  irrelig<on  in  this  work, 
he  says,  '*  Expecting  to  die  every  hour, 
1  had  no  time  to  loie,  and  determined 
to  publish  my  work :  I  saw  the  French 
people  debased  in  ailieism,  and  resolved 
to  eMiabiiikh  tiiem  in  that  first  article  of 
all  fajibs— a  belief  in  one  God.*'  He  goes 
on  to  s^y,  that  in  endeavouring  to  save 
the  life  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  in  the 
Convention,  he  ran  theri^k  of  losing  his 
own;  the  truth  of  which  we  have 
already  seen.  His  Common  Sense, 
KightH  of  Man,  and  Age  of  Reason, 
have  been  made  rather  the  subject  of 
vituperation  than  controversy ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  reply  to  the  last, 
by  the  Bbhop  of  Llandaff,  few  writers 
have  thought  proper  to  answer  Puine 
on  his  own  ground.  Gilbert  Wakefield 
calls  him  an  unprincipled,  arrogant, 
contemptuous,  self-opinionated,  ill-in- 
formed writer  ;  "  for  n>y  own  part,"  he 
adds,   **  bis  unprecedented  infatuation 


almost  atrikes  watt  donib 
ment ;   1  am  aot  «ri|«Miitrd 
a  compound  of  vanity  aad  i^ 
Tuomas  Paine,  in  the  recorda  of  lilcnrj 
l.islory.'*     He  cenainly  was  both  vni 
and   ignoraat;  but  to  ooaiplaia  of  A 
man's  defideiiry  of  learning,  is  not  lo 
answer  nis  arguments.  Paine,  probablr, 
held  tbe  scbobis:ic  phiioaophefa  in  aa 
much  contempt  as  ttiev  did  him,  and 
with    more   reason;    (at    the    lefioed 
sharpness  of  their  logical  arrows  often 
feil  short  of  the  marie,  which  his  more   ' 
blunt  and  weighty  shaiis  did  not  fail  to  I 
reach,     in  fine,  without  approving  the  | 
principles  of  the  one  or  the  other,  we 
see  no    moral  difference,  as  deistical 
writers,  between  the  cowardly  insinua-  ^ 
tions  of  Gibbon,  the  polished  sophistical 
Hume,  and^e  iwld,  dogmatic,  onspecu- 
lative,  unlettered  Paine.    Each  had  tbe 
same  end  in  view ;  and  if  the  la^t  be 
worthy  of  tbe  epitheu  that  have  been 
bestowed    upon    him,  no  aocomplish- 
ments  should  binder  the  two  former 
from  being  handed  down  to  posterity 
with  equal  degradation.  A  funoamental 
error  of  Paine's,  in  his  political  writings, 
was  his  considf ration  of  men  as  thry 
ought  to  be,  instead  of  as  they  are ;  and 
whenever  he  starts  upon  tliis  basis,  his 
superstructure  becomes  untenable.    On  ^ 
his  deistical  theories  we  have  neither 
space  nor  wish  to  dilate;  if,  however, 
we  see  no    necrssity  for,  we  -appre- 
hend no  danger  in,  discussing  them; 
ikince  the  fallibility  of  human  reason  is 
not  denied,  and  divine  faith  is  neither 
established  nor  shaken  by  the  proce^ 
of  logic. 


I 


JOHN    WOLCOr. 


i  HIS  talented  writf*r,  better  known 
by  ilif  appellation  of  Peter  Pindar,  was 
the  son  of  a  medical  practitioner,  and 
was  born  at  Dodlirooke,  in  Devonshire, 
on  ihe  Uih  of  May,  1738.  He  received 
tiic  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
Kinj^sbiidge,  and  was  afterwards  sent, 
sticre^iively,  to  a  seminary  at  Liskcard, 
and  Hudinm,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
llif?  continent,  and  studied  there  for 
about  a  year.  On  his  return,  he  was 
a})prenticod  to  his  uncle,  an  apothecary, 


at  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  where  be  made 
no  ordinary  progress  in  hii  profession, 
though  much  of  ins  time  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  poetry.  **  As  my 
uncle  was  always  averse  to  my  shining, 
he  s.iys  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  I  used 
to  steal  away  to  an  old  ruined  tower, 
situate  on  a  rock  •  close  by  the  sea, 
where  many  an  early  and  late  hour 
was  devoted  to  the  muses."  Having 
gone  to  London  to  attend  the  hospitals, 
he  made  &uch  good  use  of  hia  time  as 


'poii  the  pncilt 
.       .  nim,  h«*u   . 

inied   Itw  medical  (IteiukiK  or  Sic 


hi  pro'i" 
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dcurtun,  he  obt 

Scotch  univfuiii**,  and  "  on  mj' 
val  in  JaiDilci,"  he  n; ■,  "  I  (cteil  onlv 
s>  phyticiiii."  He,  hawcTcr,  found  h 
liiile  to  do,  ihu  upon  Sic  Willbm  Tre- 
lawney  lelling  him  it  wu  ■  pitj  iie  had 
not  heen  bred  ■  pirwo,  u  lie  hid  ■ 
livinjt  in  llie  iibnd  Juit  irtcinl,  Dr. 
WolnM  rtqunted  bit  MRlIeiicy  lo  be- 
-D«  ll  U|Kin  him.  Hit  niili  being 
implied  wjih.  he  returned  10  BngUndi 
here  '*  the  Hiihop  of  London/'  he  ob- 
tvei,  "  ordiined  me;  and  I  held  a 

lence  luffldent  lo  detain  .me  in  (be 
land  I  HI  [hai,  on  the  death  of  hit 
Lcellency  Sir  Wlllliim  Treliwner,  I 
companied  Lady  Trelavney  lo  Eng- 
iid,"  Thi.  occumd  in  1788;  and, 
I  England  ihe  (ollowing  year, 

alMui  feui  jreari.  At  the  eipiraiion  of 
thii  lime.  Iii>  general  Miire*  upon  bit 
neighlwur).  and  an  uoautceiiful  lan- 
>uii  Willi  the  oveneen  of  (he  pirith, 
induced  him  lo  remoie  (o  Helitonr, 
and  lubaequently,  in  17S0,  to  Eielei, 
in  company  wilh  the  painter,  Uple, 
I  ttboie  rriend  and  beneucior  be  had 
recently  become. 

He  had  already  made   h»  lautical 

Suppliciiory  Epiiile  lo  the'Rwiewen  ; 
and,  on  l>i>  removal  lo  Landun,  In  ITSI, 
he  piibliehed  Lyric  Odei  lo  the  Royal 
Academiciani.  In  ihii  .he  atliclird 
>duiher  eminent  aniiia^  and. 


lit  llie  fear  of  rurther 


Tram  Ihe  coolu  IhenuelTca, 


or  a  body 
I  had  Ihf* 

ckingh™ 
ledialely  after 


1,  particularly  the  Louil 


.ucceiNon,  ornliich  ihe  principal  i> 


RiEhti  of  Uan. 


!  lold  the  copyright  of  hli 
I  annuity  at  £!iiO,    the 


recoiered  Tram  an  ulhDia,  during  hit 
reiidence    In    Deranihlre    and  Cum- 
wall,  returned  to  London,  in  ihe  I 
Tlgour  oF  hii  mental  and  bodll*  pow( 
and  reiunied  bis  pen,  with  hit  mi 
aucceu.    The  granion  of  hii  annu 

proGli  of  hii  lubHfiuerit  publicatlona, 

law-iuit,  which  look  place  after  r  ''- 
fiuiileii  negoiialion.  In  1I9T,  he 
hihed  a  teria  of  hii  own  kndu 
entitled  Plclui«que  View.  ;  .<nd 
[jnued  to  pubUBh,a^  Intetrait,  peer 
hit  peculiar  style,  which  no  .one 
tured  10  oppoie.  .Al  length,  in  ISOi 
wai  allacked  by-GiOirrd,  .in  hii  Ba 


applied  hii  cane  to  the  ibrm 

IsisiX'wholeof  hiiwork 
InfiTe  Tolumei,aclBToi  afti 
he  wrole  but  lillle,  harinn 
hal  hit  eyeiight,  wl 


annu  completely 

liUed  to  leiti 
woril  waa  An  Kpiiile  to 
of  China,  occaiioned  by 
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Covent  Garden ;  hb  coffin,  at  bu  own 
request,  being  plaeed  m»  near  as  to  touch 
that  of  the  author  of  Hodihras. 

Dr.  Woicot  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  original  poets  this  country  has 
produced ;  his  producaons  diipiaTii^ 
not  merely  wit  and  smartness,  bat  a 
prufouTtd  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  human  heart,  combined  with  a 
sound  aiid  cultirated  understanding. 
His  serious  poems  erince  the  same  com- 
mand of  language,  and  originality  of 
idea,  as  are  displayed  in  his  satires,  and 
prove  him  to  have  been  equally  capa- 
ble of  the  sublime  and  ludicrous,  though 
excdling  in  tlie  latter.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  was  actually  pensioned 
by  government  to  purchase  hu  silence, 
but  it  does  not  ^fP^*'  ^bat  any  sum 
had  been  ever  paid  to  him.  As  to 
the  imputed  pension,  he  himself  says, 
**  the  ttiet  is  this :  appUcation  vras  made 
to  mo*  by  the  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  if  I  would  employ  my  pen 
in  their  fiivour,  they  would  remu- 
nerate me  with  a  pension.  My  reply 
was,  in  a  iocular  way,  that  as  for 
varnishing  (naves,  I  never  could  con- 
sent to  it ;  I  had  no  whitewash  for 
devils ;  but  if  they  would  give  me  itSOO 
or  £400  per  annum  to  be  mute,  I  might 
accede.  Thii  1  &aid  witliout  the  most 
distant  idea  of  the  proposal  being  ac- 
cepted; however,  they  did  accept  it; 
a  half  year  elapsed,  when  it  was  ind- 
mated  to  me  that  something  was  ex- 
pected from  me  in  favour  of  the 
adininistration.  My  reply  was,  that 
tliey  fiad  infamously  violated  the  agree- 
ment, and  that  sooner  than  write  for 
a  set  of  men  I  despised,  it  should  be 
void  from  that  moment ;  and  I  pro- 
nounced it  void  :  adding,  with  some 
acrimony,  that  rascality  might  think 
itMflf  happy  in  passing  without  notice. 
As  I  had  taken  up  iClO  of  the  annuity, 
I  sent  it  back  to  them,  and  gave  the 

?itiful  scoundrels  my  halt'->  ear's  due. 
'tiii  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  Uiatter." 
The  per»on  of  Dr.  Wokot  doe«  not 
appear  to  have  been  prepossessing, 
either  in  hi>  cuuntenance  or  figure : 
**  he  wa>,'*  says  his  biographer,  **  what 
was  usually  termed  a  ihick.  squat  man  ; 
his  face  was  large,  dark,  and  flat,  and 
there  was  oo  sptculation  in  his  eye." 
Notwithstanding  the  number  of  his 
enemies,  which  he  nude  by  his  satirical 
prupeiisitie*,    he    had,    in  general,  the 


character  of  a  humane  and 

and,  by  his  paelinihr  friend^ 
mach  esteemed  and  respected.    He 
a  great  patnm  of  the  arts,  aad 
wherever  he  toond  merk,  enosoMed 
and  sapported  it ;  it  b  weU  knowii  olat 
he  was  the  first  who  disco veied  the 
genius,  and  laid  the  foondatioo  of  the 
ame,  of  Opie ;  and  vras  at  grest  jpahw 
to  extend  Uie  reputation  of  Mr.  Booc 
the  celebrated  enamel  punter,  by  re- 
commending him  to  his  prindpaj  ao> 
quaintancesL   His  manners  could  not  be 
cdled  el^ant,  nor  did  he  shine  pwtioi- 
lariy  in  coover|^on,  in  mixed  society ; 
but  no  man  was  a  more  agreeable  t^ie- 
a-tet€  companion,  or  a  more  desirmbie 
intimate.     His    abilities   were  by  no 
means  contempdble  as  a  critic ;  and  in  a 
memoir  of  him  in  The  Annoal  Obituary, 
will  be  found  an  excellent  criricinn  of 
his  own  compositioo,  upon   Dryden*a 
Alexander's  Feast,  whicn  he  u»cd  to 
call  **  a  downright  drunken  Banholo> 
mew-fair  scene."    In  addition   to  his 
poetical  effusions,  he  compiled  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Beauties  of  English  Poetry, 
and  superintended  an  edition  of  Pilk- 
ington*»  Dictionary  of  Fainterk      He 
neither  posses:ied  ability,  nor  atrained 
to  eminence,  as  a  phv<idan :  it  was  h's 
own  observation,  **  that  he  disliked  the 

Eractice  of  it  as  an  art,  and  confessed 
imself  entirely  ignorant  whether  tl>e 
patient  was  cured  by  the  ru  wtedicatrix 
tiatura,  or  the  administration  of  a  pilL** 
He  considered  the  joints  as  blocks,  the 
nenes  as  ropes,  and  the  whole  system 
as  a  shin  fuil-rigged:  in  fine  weather 
all  was  lax,  loose,  and  agreeable, — in 
wet,  every  thing  being  tight  and  un- 
comfortable, disease  was  superinducf^ 
His  fondness  for  miuic  was  excessive, 
and  l.e  had  himielf  great  taste  in  that 
art :  speaking,  one  evening,  on  the  sub- 
ject, a  gentleman  obser\'ed,  '*  I  think, 
sir,  the  Germans  excel,  at  lenst  in  exe- 
cution."— '*  Yes,  sir."  was  the  reply ; 
"  they  execu'e  every  thins— they  stran- 
gle melody." — Alluding  to  hii  partiality 
for  the  fair  sex,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  been  refused  by  more  than  one  lady. 
The  following  anecdote,  is  recorded  by 
himself: — "  A  lovely  .\nglo- American, 
whUt  recounting  her  adventures  to  me, 
added,  that  she  and  her  lover  had  been 
shipwrecked  close  by  the  place  she 
then  inhabited :  upon  which  I  arose, 
and  with  much  animation,  exciaimed — 
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'  I  hope  to  God,  madam,  he  lo«t  hU  life !' 
but  it  turned  out  that  the  gentleman 
in  question  had  ^one  out  to  shoot  doves 
for  dinner.'*  His  treatment  from  the 
publishers  he  did  not  fail  to  inveigh 
again&t,  both  in  his  writings  and  ron- 
▼ersation ;  and  the  following  anecdote 
is  told  of  him  when  dining,  one  day,  at 
the  house  of  a  celebrated  bookseller. 
The  ho»t  had  left  the  room,  when  some 
one  proposed  his  health ;  **  No,"  said 
Dr.  Wolcot,  rising,  and  at  the  same 
time  brandishing  a  bottle  of  red  port  in 


his  hand  ;  "  No ;  let  us  drink  a  bumper 
lo  our  own,  for  this  is  author's  blood." 
No  man,  perhaps,  ever  enjoyed  so  much 
temporary  popularity  as  Peter  Pindar : 
he  himself  says,  that  when  the  Duke 
of  Kent  was  last  in  America,  he  took  a 
stroll  into  the  country,  and  entering  a 
neat  little  cottage,  saw  a  pretty  giri  with 
a  book  in  her  hand :  **  What  books  do 
vou  read,  my  dear?"  said  his  royal 
highness.  The  girl,  with  tlie  most  art- 
less innocence,  replied,  *'  Sir,  the  Bible 
and  Peter  Pindar.^' 


ANNE  LETITIA  BARBAULD. 


X  HIS  gifted  authoress,  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  John  Aikin,  was  born  at  Kilworth 
Harcourt,  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1743.  Her  education  was  en- 
tirely domestic,  but  the  ouickness  of 
apprehension,  and  desire  tor  learning, 
which  she  manifested,  induced  her 
father  to  lend  her  his  assistance  towards 
enabling  her  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  On  the  removal  of 
Dr.  Aikin  to  superintend  the  dissenting 
academy  at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire, 
she  accompanied  him  thither,  in  her 
fifteenth  year,  when  she  is  said  to  have 
possessed  great  beauty  of  person  and 
vivacity  of  intellect.  The  associates  she 
j  met  with  at  Warrington  were  in  every 
I  way  congenial  to  her  mind,  and  among 
others,  were  Drs.  Priestley  and  Kn> 
field,  with  whom  she  formed  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  In  1773,  she  was 
induced  to  publish  a  volume  of  her 
!  Poems,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  went  through  four  editions.  They 
were  followed  by  Miscellaneous  Pieces 
in  Prose,  by  J.  (her  brother)  and  A.  L. 
Aikin,  which  considerably  added  to  her 
reputation. 

In  1774,  she  married  the  Rev.  Roche- 
mont  Harbauld,  with  whom  hhe  re- 
moved to  Palgrave,  near  Dis,  in  Suf- 
folk, where  her  husband  had  charge  of 
a  dissenting  congregation,  and  was 
about  to  open  a  board in^-schooL  Mrs. 
Barbauld  assisted  him  in  the  task  of 
instruciion ;  and  some  of  her  pupils,  who 
have  sir.ce  risen  to  literary  eminence, 
among  whonf  were  the  present  Mr. 
Denman  and  Sir  William  uell,  have  ac- 


knowledged the  value  of  her  lessons  in 
English  composition,  and  declamatioru 
In  1775,  appeared  a  small  volume  from 
her  pen,  entitled  Devotional  Pieces, 
compiled  from  the  Psalms  of  David, 
&c.  ;  a  collection  which  met  with  little 
success,  and  some  animadversion.  In 
1778,  she  published  her  Lessons  for 
Children  from  Two  to  Three  Years 
Old;  and,  in  1781,  Hymns  in  Prose, 
for  Childrrn;  both  of  which  may  be 
said  to  have  formed  an  era  in  the  art 
of  instruction,  and  the  former  has  been 
translated  into  French,  by  M.  Pasquier. 
In  1785,  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  her  hus- 
band gave  up  their  school  and  visited 
the  continent,  whence  they  returned  to 
England,  in  June,  1786,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  took  up  their  residence  at 
Hampstead.  Our  authoress  now  began 
to  use  her  pen  on  the  popular  side  of 
politics,  and  published,  successively.  An 
Address  to  the  Opposers  ot  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts ;  A 
Poetical  Epistle  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  on 
the  Rejection  of  the  Bill  for  Abolishing 
the  Slave  Trade :  Remarks  on  Gilbert 
Wakefield's  Inquiry  into  the  Expe- 
diency and  Propriety  of  Public  or 
Social  Worship ;  and  Sins  of  Govern- 
ment, Sins  of  tne  Nation,  or  a  Discourse 
for  the  Fast,  which  last  appeared  in 
1793.  In  1802,  she  removed,  with  Mr. 
Barbauld,  to  Stoke  Newington;  and, 
in  1804,  published  Selections  from  the 
Spectator,  1  atler,  Guardian,  and  Free- 
holder, with  a  preliminary  essay,  which 
is  regarded  as  her  most  siicces»fiil 
effort  in  literary  ciiticiim.    In  the  same 
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year,  appeared  ber  cdidoB  of  The  Cor- 
retpondence  of  RichanUoo,  in  MX 
volumes,  duodedmo ;  but  the  most 
valuable  pirt  of  thi«  work  it  the  very 
elegant  and  interettin^  fife  of  that  no« 
veli«t,  and  the  able  review  of  hU  worfct, 
from  the  pen  of  our  authoress.  In  1808, 
she  became  a  widow;  and  in  1810,  ap- 
peared her  edition  of  The  British 
Novelists,  with  an  introductory  essay, 
and    biographical  and  critical  notices 

rrefixed  to  the  works  of  each  author, 
n  the  following  year  she  published  a 
collection  of  prose  and  verse,  onder  the 
title  of  The  Female  Spectator ;  and  in 
the  same  Tear,  appeared  that  original 
offiipringof  her  genius,  Eighteen  Hun- 
dred and  Eleven,  a  poem.  This  was  the 
hst  separate  publication  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
biuld,  who  died  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1823,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her 
age.  An  edition  other  works  appeared 
in  the  same  year,  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
with  a  memoir,  by  Lucy  Aikiiu 

Mrs.  Barbauld  is  one  of  the  roost 
eminent  female  writers  which  this  coun- 
try has  produced ;  and  both  in  prose 
and  poetry  she  is  unequalled  by  any 


] 


of  her  tez,  in  die  present  ace.    With 
respect  to  tlie  style,  we  shall,  perhsM, 
be*t  describe  it,  by  calling  it  mat  or  a 
female  Johnson ;    and   her   Easay   on 
Romances  is  a  professed  imitation   <^ 
'  the  manner  of  niat  great  critic.     He 
is  himself  said  to  have  allowed  it  to  be 
the  best  that  was  ever  attempted :  **  be- 
cause it  reflected    the    colour  of   liis 
thoughts,  no  less  than  tlie  tarn  of  his 
expressions."     She   is,    however,    not 
without  a  style  of  her  own,  whidi  is 
graceful,  easy,  and  natural ;  alike  cal- 
culated to  engage  the  most  common, 
and  the  most  elevated  understanding. 
Her  poems  are  addressed  more  to  the 
feelings  than  to  the  imagination, — more 
to  the  reason  than  the  senses ;  but  the 
language    never  becomes  prosaic,  and  ^ 
has  sublimity  and  pathos,  totally  free 
from  bombast    and  affectation.      Tlie 
spirit  of  piety   and   benevolence  that 
breathes  through  her  works  pervaded 
her  life,  and  she  is  an  amiable  example 
to  her  sex  that  it  is  |>ossible  to  combine,  ' 
without  danger  to  its  morals  or  reli-  j 
gious  prindpTes,  a  manly  understanding  j 
with  a  feminine  and  susceptible  heart. 


-GILBERT  STUART. 


Gilbert  STUART,  son  of  George 
Stuart,  professor  of  humanity,  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh,  some  time  about  the 
year  1743.  After  having  .completed  his 
education  at  the  university,  he  studied 
jurisprudence,  but  an  early  ]>assion  for 
general  literature,  iiidoleiire,  or.  as  one 
of  his  biographers  f^ays,  "  a  boundless 
dissipation,"  soon  led  i'im  to  relin(]iiish 
the  law  as  a  profession.  His  yotith, 
however,  was  not  alioirether  wasted  in 
idleness,  for  he  publi>hed,  before  be 
had  completed  his  twetity-second  >ear, 
An  Historical  Dissertation  conciTning 
(lie  Antiquity  of  the  nriti>h  Con.<ti- 
liition  ;  the  merit  of  which  obtained  for 
him  the  degree  of  L  L.1).,  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  .Devoting 
himself  to  study,  he,  in  a  few  years, 
produced  a  work,  entitled  A  View  of 
Society  in  Europe,  in  its  progress  from 
rudeness  to  refinement ;  or  Inquiries 
concerning  the  History  of  Laws,  (lo- 
■v(  rntnent.  and  Manners.   This  valuable 


•( 


work,  which  ouickly  reached  a  second 
edition,  is  highly  creditable  both  to  the 
industry  and  talent  of  the  author,  and 
proves  that  he  had  meditated  pro- 
foundly on  the  most  important  moiiu- 
ments  of  the  middle  ages.  Shortly 
after  its  publication,  he  applied  for  the 
professorship  of  public  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  hdinburgh,  of  which  he  was 
disappointed,  according  to  his  own 
account,  by  the  infiuence  of  the  prin- 
cipal, Dr.  Kobeitson,  whotn  he  repre- 
sented as  under  obligations  to  him. 
This  wus  not  probable;  but  it  was 
believed,  by  the  Karl  of  Ruchan  and 
others,  that  Stuart's  rejection  was  in- 
flueticed  by  illiberal  jealousy ;  and,  in 
consequence,  he  ceased  to  be  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  Robertson. 

Our  author  now  went  to  London, 
where  he  commenced  writing  for  The 
Monthly  Review,  in  17C8,  and  con- 
tinued nis  communications  for  the  next 
five  years.     In    1772,   he  aiiJi'ked   l;r. 


of  Buthbi 


ubttiiute  for  Ihit  of 

Ruddicnan,  to  nhom  Stuui  wu  re- 
lated. In  doing  ihit,  tiotititi,  uyi 
bu  biognphcr,  he  ittt  probiblT  ic- 
luaicd  morr  iy  nme  penoiml  dliBlie 
of  Dr.  Ad*in,  than  b;  reglrd  for  Ltie 

Olher  occaiioni,  he  luSdently  ihowrd 
ihil  he  had  no  regard  M  BlMdinian'i 
henour  at  a  gcammarfan,  editor,  or 
crilie.  In  1773,  he  relumed  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  began  The  Edii>bargh  Ma- 
guine  and  Reviexj  -Mid  aboul  Ibe 
tame  dme  he  Te?iiecl  and  publiihed 
SulllTBn'i  Lecturei  on  the  Coii.lUutlon 
of  England.  In  the  ionner  nark  be 
wu  aniiied  by  William  Smeilie.  After 
Ihe  wrllen  iiad  diipliyed  much  irlni- 
lenec  and  abllily,  ii  wai  dlKontiimed 
In  1T76L     TheMagsr 


altaeka  upon  almc 


t    Slua 


all  liie  national 


br»Lhin|  thing°iii'  it."    In'l779,  »p- 

Kared  hu  Ohifnaliona  toncEmSng  the 
>blic  Law  and  Cuniiituiiona)  Hlttory 
oTSoolllnd  ;  snd,  in  llie  folluwing  yeir, 
Tbe    Hiltory  oflhe  Eitabliihnieni  of 


•piriled 
0?  Ihe  i 


nd  lolenbly  Imputlal 

y  arSFodan^.TromlheKi 
if  Ihe  llefotrr 


iihed   The 

Kiiab1[>h- 
ihe  Draih 


k  KeiieiTi 


Ued,  on  Ihe  13th 


he  wai  truly  luareplilile  ;  aud  at  otheti, 

fully  and  lice,  «liic1i  appear  In  tome  of 
liii  writinga.     Tliough  a  cheerful  and 


nrlel 

f  bU  from 

idinbureh 

pnd 

n   1 

mdon,  mpecling  Dr. 

& 

<liice 

ad 

lofmeao^ 

enda  lo  atuck  Hearyt 
edtbiataikf^iriajMlf; 

lirUI 

rugn 

tl 

hi-arl 

alt. 

rw»rd^"F 

Then 

Itde 

di 

ndhi>r.ici 

and   ha> 

Ihem 
Hi.  T 

-% 

:^ 

virulenle  : 

have   been 
on  finding 

r':r;. 

Ed    by  <Ie 

■ceplic 

h7. 

V^ 

in  l.ii  Life 

sze 

dr.-iK. 

1h 

lollOHing 

j"*' '"?- 

..  hi!  chai... 

aayi,    "wu  Gilbert  Sluart't  luily  at 

rnnciple  ai  a  man,  Ihat  he  conaidered 
ignuilude  aa  one  of  Ihe  moat  Tenial 
■in>;  uich  nu  hianincell  ai  a  miter, 
that  he  regarded  no  one'a  meiita  but 
Ilia  own;  inch  were  hit  diaappoinl- 
mcnti.baih  ai  a  Kciler  and  a  man,  that 

malice,  and  indulged  hii  mateTolenoe 
till  ll  leiilcd  in  curmpiion."  He  poi- 
lened  great  lalent-,  though  more  tUong 
ilijn  biiiliani:  and  hia  meriu  u  a 
hitlorian  "oi.ld  have  keen  coiiiidriaUy 

K eater,  if  he  had  not  been  uranting  in 

"la  icjeiice  et  la  contci> nee."  Hi. 
vri^ngi  are  uaeful,  and  runk  high  in 
ilie  lileraiure  of  hit  cuiirin  :  hi>  ityle 
i)  tu'ciV.e  and  concis-,  bui  a  preJilec- 
lion  fur  the  ti^e  of  ulhtoEeLtf  MLrdi,  and  a 
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ABRAH  \M    REES. 


I  HIS  eniiiicnt  scholar,  tbe  ion  of  a 
fi: •tenting  ii.i.itter,  «ai  irwrri  near 
M^ntgocnerv,  :n  South  Wale*,  in  1743 
He  received  the  rudiment*  of  rducsuioo 
at  a  gniin:o»r-Mri.oul  at  Cannanbeo, 
and  wa«  af.*rrward*  placed  at  tne  Hux- 
futi  Academy,  wi.ere  hi»  progress  was 
f ixbf  Uiat  I'lig  be:ore  be  had  completed 
the  probjt!or;ary  t^rm  aiiocted  to  stu- 
dents, he  wa«  appointed  mati.emaxical 
teacher  to  the  ii.>tituti-jn,  and  dis- 
i.-harged  tbe  duties  of  that  ofiBce  in  so 
exemplary  a  manner,  thai  in  a  short 
ijine  be  was  chosen  to  be  resident  tutor 
and  acting  direct<jr  of  the  institution. 
Under  his  able  superintendence,  tbe 
school  flouriahed  in  an  unconiroon  de- 
gree, for  more  than  twenty-three  years, 
during  which  time  the  tadents  of  some 
of  tlie  bri;;litest  ornaments  of  tbe  di»- 
»eniing  body  were  brought  to  maturity. 
Tfioiigh  g:fted  in  every  re>pect  for 
the  pulpit,  he  was  for  many  years  only 
an  occasional  preacher;  but,  in  1768, 
he  became  pistur  of  a  prevhy  terian  con- 
gregation, at  St.  Thomas's.  South w  ark, 
where  he  officiated  until  1783,  when  he 
M  a*  chosen  minister  of  a  congregation  in 
the  Old  Jewry.  In  this  situation,  which 
\if  held  until  his  dtath,  hi*  labours  were 
eiiiiiitrntty  successful,  the  members  of 
his  church  being  almost  c|uadrupled, 
and  increased  in  resi^ectabiUtv  as  well 
an  ill  number.  He  al^  lectured  for  some 
time  at  Salter's  Hall;  and,  on  the 
establishment  of  that  ephemeral  insti- 
tution. Hackney  Collei;e,  he  was  nomi- 
nated Helip'W  tutor,  ft  u  as  an  author, 
j  however,  that  we  are  chiefly  to  speak  of 
Dr.  Ilees,  who  was  no  less  distinguished 
in  the  literary  than  iu  the  scientific 
world. 

Iti  1781,  he  commenced  publishing 
('i.anihers's  Cyclopaedia,  in  parts,  with 
,  adfiiiiuiis,  and  completed  the  work,  in 
I  four  folio  volumes,  in  1786.  More  than 
I  half  the  matter  was  new,  and  furnished 
I  by  himself;  and  the  whole  was  arranged 
I  with  such  a  masterly  hand,  that  all  the 
;  Ii-arned  men  of  the  day  concurred  in 
I  bearing  testimonv  to  its  merits.  He  was 
soon  a^er  electea  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society ;   and  the  Univer»ity  of  Edln- 
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bun^  at  tbe  ezpms  desire  of  Dr.  &•• 
bertsoa,  tbe  hi»UMiaii,  created  hia  a 
D.  b.  He  was  also  elected  a  feilow 
of  the  Linoaan  Society,  and  o:  the 
Royai  Society  of  Literature ;  and  man  j 
forei^  bterary  and  scientific  bodicss  paid  I 
him  tiie  compliment  of  enroUifl^  nitn  ! 
amor.g  t);eir  members.  His  love  of 
sdence.  however,  by  no  means  led  him 
to  neglect  hlssacred  functions;  a  varirty 
of  Sermons,  published  at  the  expreu 
de»ire  of  his  congregation,  shew  hi«  de- 
voaonai  ardour,  and  afiird  a  fisvourabie 
spedroen  of  his  talenu  as  a  preacher. 
He  now  contemplated,  and  bad  the 
satisfaction  to  see  completed,  a  new 
C vclopsedia  under  bb  name ;  a  work 
or  stuoendous  magnitU'!e  and  variety, 
for  which  the  longest  life  appears  too 
short,  and  the  most  indefAtigaule  dili- 
gence inadequate.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1802,  and  was  continued,  at 
internal:;  of  six  months,  till  tne  whole 
was  finished  in  f«irty-five  volume*, 
quarto.  In  this  gigantic  undertaking 
be  had  many  able  as3ii>taiits  ;  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ai  tides  was  written 
by  himself,  and  the  plan  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  whule  were  endrely  his  own. 
Of  the  learning  and  diligence  displayed 
in  this  extensive  work  too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  praise,  but  the  arrangement 
is  by  no  means  happy;  and  in  this 
respect,  enc\  dupaedias  on  a  less  exten- 
sive scale,  in  waich  all  that  relates  to  a 
science  apoears  under  one  head,  will 
have  the  advantage.  His  other  works 
are.  Economy  Illustrated  and  Recom- 
m'nded.  Antidote  to  the  Alarm  of 
Invasion,  The  Principles  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  Stated  and  Vindicated,  be- 
sides a  variety  of  occasional  discourses. 
He  died  on  the  9ih  of  June,  1823.  iu 
the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

Dr.  Rees  was  one  of  the  mu»t  res- 
pected and  respectable  of  our  dissenting 
divines;  his  doctrine  would  seem  to 
have  been  A  nan,  as  he  believed  the  pre- 
existence  of  Chri^it,  though  he  denied 
the  doctrine  of  His  essential  divinity. 
He  was,  however,  employed  and  trusted 
by  the    mu>t  opposite    description    of 


MAS   BOLCKOFT. 


Ihe  pHtbyunin  fund  for  Ilie  widawi 
of  Scotch  dergvnieii,  fur  ncmly  ^ily 
jiMM  ;   while  che  governmnit  tt\tctrd 

lie  wu  litice deputed  byllie  piDiNUot 

prcKnl  their  ■ddteuei  of  coninl 
lo  George  the  Thlid  uid  Geai 
Fuurlhi  ■  renurkibLe  drcumiunce, 
wbkh,  probiblir,  uiet  happened  (a 
■uv  oihet  inditidiul.  Oa  IM  former 
lUUru  paid  Dr.  Beea 


iniulalioi 


nany  high  campTinii 


!  right 


church,  for  Ihen  hii  loyally  might 

Iwen  properly  rewarded.     Hit  ptiiaic 

naling,  and  he  wat  incapable  of  doling 
hii  hand  or  hit  bean  a^intl  diitteu,  in 
nrhaieier  fonii  it  •oliciinl  hii  regard. 

•ailed !  andwhiUt  he  adhered  ttrlcUy 
to  hii  reUgioui  prindple*.  wai  a  cheer- 


gulaily  mild  ai 


and  of  a 


THOMAS   HOLCROPT. 


Thomas  holcroft,  the  un  of  a 

•hoeniaker,  wai  bom  in  Orange  Conri, 
Leicnter  Fielda,  London,  December 
the  22Dd,  I7U ;  and  when  lii  Teari  of 
agt,  wai  remoied,  with  hii  (aituly,  to  a 
plac*  beyond  Aacot  Heath,  where  liii 
lather  uughi  him  to  read.  Hii  (arlitat 
talk  wai  ihr  Uiblr,  vbleta,  logciher 
witli  Ihe  Uiitoiv  of  Farionui  and  Fa- 
rtunenei.  and  the  Seven  Championi  of 
Chriitcndoni,  were  the  Gnl  booki  from 


Hi  them 


lofedu 


liilrti  and  neighbourhood  of  L 


I   haidlhipi;  ' 

aayi,  in  hi. 

I  with,  the  ml 


e  of  thcM  ani- 
:  counli;.     UEi 


bilged  to 


day,    and    b 
lK™-.«e'n!r« 


..„  ,„...«».,..,  J! 

much  too  great,  and  loaded  my  little 
i  litartwiihHjrrow.farioo  pungent  ever 
I   to  be  forguiitn."     UnderilieM  drtum- 

...      .  le  did  not, 
(o  peruae  bii  Bible,  and 


ny  hit  prayen  moraing  and  (Tening ; 

the  baUad  7l  CbcT^'chaK,  Lr'whkE 
hli  father  rewarded   him  with  a   haif- 

Knny.  a  tutn  thai  made  Holrroll  think 
nieir,  at  Ihe  time,  quite  ■  rich  man. 
Hii  ntil  occupation  wu  that  of  a 

thii  change  of  aituititm,  ii  liugnlarlv 
intereBiog  and  .tterting.  ■■  Happy,'' 
he  aayi,  "  bad  been  the  oiea]  where  I 
had  enough )  rich  to  me  wai  the  rag 
thai  iiept  me  warm  i  and  heaTen:y  the 


Now  I  wu  "wamify  d^lhed,  nay.*^^ 
^eouily  i  ior  I  wat  proud  of  my  new 
lirery,  and  never  luipected  that  there 
waidii^acein  it:   I  fed  volupluoulyj 

Ihe  appetite,  and  never-biling  rehih^ 
and,  initead  of  heing  obliged  lo  drag 
through  the  dirt  after  the  moat  ilog- 
giih,   obtiioate,    and  deapiied  among 


I !  had  him  under 
ri>e  by  him  over 
nppingthewinga 


hill  and  dafe, 
of  the  wind. 

themind™o7a  ™r  "ue '^dntd  M 
Newmarket  about  two  Tean  and  a  hal( 

ver'i  TraveU,  ^  he  Spectator,  TheWhola 
Duty  of  Man,  and  The  Piigrim'i  Fro- 
greu  ;  and  out  ol  hii  wag«,  £t  a-year, 
had  given  ten   ihillingi  a  quarter  to 
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I  learn  napng  and  ariiluBetie.  In  the 
I  fenner  ke  made  sndi  progreM,  that  he 
j  was  called  *'  the  sweet  singvr  of  Israel;'* 
and  so  intent  wa<  he  in  rtadying  the 
latter,  that  for  want  of  better  apparatus, 
he  would  often  get  an  old  nail,  and  cast 
«p  snnu  on  the  paling  of  Che  stable- 
yard. 

At  ozteen  years  of  a^  he  came  to 
London,  and  assisted  in  hb  father's 
trade  of  shocmaking,  laying  out  erery 
shilling  be  could  spare  in  the  porchaae 
«f  books,  which  be  still  continued  to 
read  with  avidity.  In  ]7<I5,  he  mar- 
ried, and  opened  a  school  for  the  in- 
•struction<«f  children,  at  LiTerptK>l,  Imt 
soon  returned  to  London,  and  com* 
menctrd  shoemaker  on  his  own  account. 
From  this  occnpaoon,  "however,  ior 
which  he  was  unfitted,  by  an  astlimatic 
complaint,  as  well  as  his  natural  dislike 
xo  it,  he  endcavoored  to  e«cape,  by  the 
ud  of  his  pen,  and  became  a  writer  for 
the  newspapers  with  partial  success.  He 
also  attempted  to  open  a  school  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  ;  but,  as  his 
biographer  obserres,  after  liring  for 
three  months  on  potatoes  and  butter- 
•milk,  and  obtaining  only  one  scholar, 
he  again  returned  to  town.  A  debating 
dub,  which  be  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending,  haring  given  him  some  no- 
tion of  elocution,  be  determined  to  try 
the  stage;  and  after  appearing  at  tlie 
Dublin  Theatre  for  a  short  time,  he 
joined  a  strolling  company  in  the  north 
of  England,  and,  for  seven  years,  wan- 
dered about  as  an  itinerant  actor,  in  a 
state  of  misery  and  comparatire  starva- 
tion. His  love  of  books,  however,  was 
still  predominant  in  the  midst  of  his 
sufferings,  which  did  not  hinder  him 
from  making  himself  extensively  con- 
versant with  English  literature. 

In  1777,  he  came  to  London,  and  ob- 
tained an  engagement  at  I>rury  Lane, 
and  Staving  written,  as  a  desperate  re- 
source, a  musical  force,  called  The 
Crisis,  it  was  acted  in  1778,  and  so  weU 
received,  that  Holcroft  hailed  it  as  an 
omen  of  future  success.  He  left  the 
stage  in  1781,  in  which  year  he  pro* 
duced  Duplidty,  a  codiedy ;   and  alter- 


In  snoeession.  The  Noble 
aant,  an  opera ;  and  The  FnWea  af  m 
Day,  or  The  Marriage  of  FlpiD 
were  succeeded  by  sevcfal 
and,  in  1792,  by  his  bmi 
of  The  Road  in  Rmn.  It 
ever,  fome  dme  before  he 
cate  himaelf  inm  his 
cttlties;  and  he  had  acvccly 
heved  fron  thcsiy  before 
cause  of  liberty,  on  cIm 
the  Frencn  fwwnCioBy 
induded  in  the  fomou 
high  treason  against  Harae  Toafca  aad 
others,  on  wh«e  acquittal  he  vrm  die- 
duuged  without  being  bionght  to  HftaL 
Mr.  HoIcrc4t*s  last  publicatioa  wan  tm» 
xitled  A  Tour  in  Germany  and  Fraoee ; 
the  languages  of  which  coontries  he 
made  himself  master  of  duripg  a  resi- 
dence there  of  about  two  yean,  lie 
died  at  bis  bouse  in  CCpstooe  fltml, 
Mary lebone,  on  the  23rd  m  March,  IMf; 
having  been  twice  married,  and  leaaisig 
six  duldren  br  his  second  vrifei,  who 
was  a  niece  <m  the  criebrated  Merder« 
author  of  the  Tableau  de  Paris.  Hoi- 
croft  is  said  to  have  been  a  sceptic,  with 
regard  to  religion,  until  his  last  mo- 
ments, when,  on  his  death-bedt  be 
acknowledged  his  error. 

Hb  chief  plays,  in  addition  to  dioae 
already  mentioned,  are  the  comedies  of 
The  School  for  Arrogance,  Love's  Frail- 
ties, He  b  much  to  Blame,  and  Deaf 
and  Diunb ;  The  Choleric  Fathers,  an 
opera;  and  The  Tale  of  Mysterv,  a 
melo-drama,  from  the  Frenra,  wbich 
b  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  that 
species  of  entertainment  introduced  on 
tne  Cnglbh  stage.  As  a  novelist  and  a 
translator,  Mr.  Ifokroft  obtained  some 
reputation,  but  inferior  to  that  as  a 
dramatist;  in  the  former  character  he 
publifhed  Anna  St.  Ives,  Hugh  Tre- 
vor, Brian  Perdue,  The  Private  Life  of 
Voltaire,  Memoiis  of  Rarun  Trenck, 
Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Berlin, 
Madame  de  Genlis's  'i'ales.  Tales  of  the 
Castle,  The  Posthumous  V^'orks  of  Fre- 
derick the  Second  oi  Russia,  and  an 
Abridgment  of  Lavater's  Pbysiognomy. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  iONES. 
WiLLUU   JONES,  ihe  ton  a 


wu  lefl  10  [b<  entire  are  oChit  iml. 
iwonun  of  sirong  mind  and  good  K 
Uld  Irom  nhom  he  imlnbed  an  ei 


uidih 

hit  cilraordinMry  dili^iue  end  luperiaT 
Ulenti.  Amonv  hii  i<4ioDlfeJ]o«i  were 
Dr.  Pur,  and  DennelL,  il\»«>rdt  Bi- 
ihop  of  Cioyne,  who,  in  tpcshing  of 
young  Jonei,  it  th*  igr  of  right  or  nine, 
uja,  >i*  «u  eren  ihen  "  >n  uncommon 
bi^"     Dncilbing  bii  Hibsequenl  pro- 

Ultei,  gnat  ptrdcuUrily' of  thinliing, 
fondneu  kr  Hriling  leriei  mnd  pliyi  of 
tarioui  kindi,  Knd  a  degree  of  iniegriiy 

xevered  him,  and,  thorigti  one  or  Iwo 

inilnicled  by  bim  from  my  eirliat  age." 
Such  vu  hli  difollan  to  *ti>dT,  thai  he 
■uedlopua  whole  nlghtionrJiii  boDki, 
and]  hii  tyoight  became  affected;  and 
Dr.  Thacbeny,  (he  mailer  at  Harrow, 
Mid,  "  ao  acDre  wai  the  mind  of  Jonei, 
that  IT  he  were  left,  naked  and  friend- 
leai,  on  SaliibDry  Flaln,  he  would,  ne- 
Tertheleu,  find  the  road  W  lame  and 

In  ITM,  h(  wu  enterfd  at  Unitenirr 
Collegr,  Otfo  ■    ■ 


wlihei 


f  hii  Mendi, 
lo  plan  him 


ipedal  pleader,  ai 
that  early  age  he  had  made  inch  a 
lunury  progte^i  in  legal  aeqniiemei 


(ludy  uf  the  onenEallangoagea.  Dnriiig 
hii  Yieiiioiu,  whirh  ht  gencrallji  tpenl 

in  London,  hr  lornt  ridini;  and  fendng; 


fellow  on  ihe  foundation  of  Sir 
benneti. 

In  17157,  he  aeeoenpanied  the  Spencer 
family  lo  Genntny  ;  and  nhiUl  at  Spa, 
he  learnt  dancing,  the  broad-iword  «- 
erciac,  nuiic,  beaidei  Ihe  art  of  placing 
M  the  Wekk  baipi  "  ihua,"  ID  Ir— 
■cribe  as  obaenaiion  of  hia  own,  "  t 
the  fbrtuDB  of  a  peaianl,  giving  hlnuelf 
'"-  "'-'--  oT  a  pnnn  ■'  ""  ■^^- 
•i  with  1 

,   -    -ing  his  1        

.  titnilated  into  French  llie  life  of 
Nadir  Shah  from  the  Persi«i,  at  l' 
requealortheXingorDenmark.  AI 
making  another  lour,  he  gave  up  hii 
tnronhiD.  ukd.  in  September,  ]77U|  tn- 
itudmt  of  the  Temple, 
"     Ihetw. 

Mhit  ftiead^ 


for  the  purwMC  ,    _ 

H*  look  thii  ucp  in  coaipnann 
the  (aratft  toUdtiliaiu  oThit  fii 
"  Their  id*k(,"  he  air*,  i"  ■  '*>■*'' 
hli  ftiend  Bnioki,  *ai  naformibk 
to  my  own  locUnition*  i  Idc  lh«  only 

— -■  —  thth^faealiUdonilnthl 

Df  the  lawi  and  I  » 


^howv 


d  laborio 


leir  in  chanlben  ii  but  deuiiUd  by  hii 
own  pen,  in  a  letter  id  hii  friend,  Dr. 
Bennett;— "  I  ha»e learned  «o  mueh," 
he  My>t  "  leen  m  much,  written  v 
'     a^d  B  much,  and  thought  m 


luch,  1 


hair  what  i 


thought,  my  letter  would  have  no  eni 
I  ipend  ihe  whole  winter  in  atiendin 
Ihe  pnblic  ipeechci  of  uur  grealeit  la« 
yen  ind  lenalon,  and  in  itudylng  oi 
own  admirable  la  A.  I  give  up  my  leltui 
houn  to  a  Political  TretUie  on  II 
Tnrki,  from  which  I  dpect  lome  n 
pulalion ;  and  I  have  levenl  objecli  i 
ambition  which  1  cannot  Iruil  to  a  letlc 

In  ifae  midii  of  all  iheie  engjgemeti 


r- 
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lie  fbond  dmc  to  atiead   Dr.  WUiam 
Hunter'*  Icaum  oa  miuuoinj,  and  to 
read  Newtoo't  Prindpia;  and  in  1772, 
be  pubiuhed  a  coUection  of  poeoks,  eoo- 
ftifttin^,  prlodpaLy,  of  txaaitatioQS  froai  \ 
the  Asiatic  lanzuaget.     In  tbe  ame  ' 
▼car  be  was  ciected  a  fellow  of  tbe  \ 
Hojal  Society;  and,  in  1774,  appeared 
bia  celebrated  ooaunentaries  I>e  Poesi 
Atiarirl,  wbicfa  procured  bim  great  re- 
puta:ioa  bocb  at  bome  and  abroad. 

Being  now  called  v»  tbe  bar,  be  sus- 
pended ail  literary  pursaits,  and  deroced 
nimielf,  with  intense  eame>tne»s,  to  tbe 
study  of  bis  proliBSsion.  In  1775,  be 
became  a  regular  attendant  at  West- 
minster Hall,  and  went  tbe  circuit  and 
sessions  at  Oxford;  and  in  tbe  following 
year  be  was,  witbout  solidtaiioo,  made 
a  conimissiooer  of  bankrupt,  by  Lord- 
c)iaiiceUor  Batborst.  It  wouid  seem, 
from  the  correspondence  of  our  author, 
tnat  soon  after  his  call  to  tbe  bar,  be 
arquired  considerable  oractice,  as  lie 
sa\  s,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Schultens,  dated  I 
July,  1777,  *'  My  law  employments, 
siieudance  in  the  courts,  incessant  stu- 
tlies,  the  arrangement  of  pleadings,  trials 
of  causes,  and  opinions  to  clients,  scarcely 
allow  me  a  few  moments  for  eating  and 
sleeping."  In  1778,  be  published  bis 
Transbuion  of  the  Orations  of  Issus, 
with  a  Prefiitorv  Discourse,  Notes,  and 
Commentary,  wnich  displayed  profound 
critical  and  historical  research,  and  ex- 
dted  much  admiration.  In  March, 
1780,  be  published  a  Latin  Ode  in  la- 
▼our  of  American  Freedom ;  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Roger  Newdifate,  he  was  induced  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  but 
the  liberal jtv  of  his  political  prindples 
rendering  his  success  hopeless,  he  de- 
clined a  poll.  The  tumults  of  this  year 
Induced  him  to  write  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled An  Inquiry  into  the  Legal  Mode 
of  suppressiiij;  Riots,  with  a  Constitu- 
tional Plan  of  Future  Defence :  and  about 
the  same  period  he  published  his  cele- 
brated Euay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments, 
in  which  he  treated  his  subject,  says 
Mr.  Roscoc,  with  an  aoturacy  of  method 
hitherto  seldom  exhibited  by  our  legal 
writers.  In  1782,  he  spoke  at  a  public 
meeting  in  favour  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, and  also  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  fur  Constitutional  Reformation. 
]  II  a  letter  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  this  ;' 


year,  he  sa3rs  it  k  " 

as  great  a  lawyer  as  Solpictaa;^  and 
hints  at  giving  up  potitics,  I*  tbe  re- 
signation of  wbidi  be  was  tbe  more 
indined  ia  cooseqiicocc  of  a  bill  oi'  in- 
dicmeot  bdng  preferred  agaioat  tbe 
dirinc  abeve-aendoaed,  for  puhlisbiej| 
a  traei,  ooawosed  by  Joocs,  esstitledi 
A  Dialogiie  betweca  a  Farmer  and  a 
Cooiury  GeaileaBen,  oo  the  Prindples 
of  Government.  Oi  tiiis  our  aothor  im- 
mediately  avowed  bimadi  tbe  writer, 
by  a  letter  addreved  to  Lord  Kenyoo, 
in  wbicfa  he  defended  bis  poiritions,  and 
contended  thai  they  were  conlbnnable 
to  the  laws  of  EngiandL 

His  poliriral  windples  bad  fior  some 
time  prevented  nim  obtaining  tbe  grand 
object  ofbisambitioo, — an  Indian  judge- 
shn> ;  but  be  was  at  lenfftfa*  io  if  arcfa* 
1783,  appointed  judge  of  the  Suprense 
Conn  of  Judical  lire  in  Bengal,  through 
tbe  influence  of  Lord  Ashburton.  Pre- 
vious to  bis  departure  he  recdved  the 
honour  of  kni^thood,  and  married  Mist 
Shipley,  daughter  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  frith  whom  he  arrived  in  Calcutta, 
in  September,  and  entered  upon  his  judi- 
cial functions  in  the  following  Decembor. 
Law,  literature,  and  philosoptty.  now 
engrossed  his  attention  to  such  a  degree, 
tluu  his  health,  on  which  the  climate 
also  had  a  prejudicial  influence,  was 
quickly  impairiMl.  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Patrick  Russell,  dated  March,  1784.  he 
says,  **  I  do  not  expect,  as  long  as  I 
stay  in  India,  to  be  fiee  from  a  \uA. 
digestion,  the  morbus  liUraionim,  for 
which  there  is  hardly  any  remedy  but 
abstinence  from  too  much  food,  literary 
and  culinary.  I  rise  before  the  sum,  and 
bathe  after  a  gentle  ride;  my  diet  is 
light  and  sparing,  and  I  p>  early  to  rest; 
yet  the  activity  of  my  mind  is  too  strong 
for  my  coiuttitution,  though  naturally 
not  innrm,  and  I  must  be  satisfied  with 
a  valetudinarian  state  of  health."  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  projected  the  scheme 
of  the  Asiatic  Sodety,  of  w^ich  lie  be- 
came the  first  president,  and  contributed 
many  papers  to  its  memoirs.  With  a 
view  to  rendering  himself  a  profident  in 
the  sdence  of  Sanscrit  and  Hindu  laws, 
he  studied  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages with  great  ardour ;  and  whilst 
on  a  tour  through  the  district  of  Benares, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  com- 
posed a  tale,  in  verse,  called  The  En- 
chanted Fruit,  and  A  Treatise  on  the 
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Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India.  In 
1790,  he  appears  to  have  received  an 
offer  of  some  augmentation  of  his  salary, 
as,  in  a  letter  of  that  year  to  Sir  James 
Macpherson,  he  says,  **  really  I  want 
no  addition  to  my  fortune,  which  is 
enough  for  me ;  and  if  the  whole  legis- 
lature of  Britain  were  to  offer  roe  a 
station  different  from  that  I  now  fill, 
I  should  most  gratefully  and  respect- 
fully decline  it.  He  continued,  with 
indefatigable  zeal,  his  compilation  of 
the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  Digest; 
on  the  completion  of  which  he  was 
to  have  followed  his  wife  to  England, 
who  had  proceeded  thither,  for  the  re- 
covery of  her  health,  in  the  December 
of  1793.  This  intention,  however,  he 
did  not  live  to  carry  into  effect,  being 
shortly  afterwards  attacked  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  which  termi- 
nated his  existence  on  the  27tli  of 
April,  1794.  His  epitaph,  written  by 
himself,  is  equally  admirable  for  its 
truth  and  its  elegance:— 

Here  was  depmitcd 

the  morul  part  of  •  nan 

who  frarcd  God.  but  not  doath  | 

and  aaintained  indapcndoBoa, 

but  Bou^bt  not  ricbva  t 

who  thought  none  below  hi« 

but  the  bate  and  unjust : 

none  abo\c  him  hut  tba  wim  and  virtuoua; 

wrhtf  lutrd  hi*  parenu,  kindred,  rrknda,  and  coantvyt 

aud  bavinf  devoted  hi*  lire  to  tbair  acnric*, 

and  the  improvrnMBt  of  bit  ndud, 

mignrd  it  calmljr,  giving  glory  to  bia  Creator 

wishing  peace  on  earth, 

and  good-wiU  to  all  hit  cnaturea. 

His  character  was,  indeed,  trul^  estima- 
ble in  every  respect  **  To  exquisite  taste 
and  learning  quite  unparalleled,"  says 
Dr.  Parr,  **  Sir  William  Jones  is  known 
to  have  united  the  most  benevolent  tem- 


1 


per  and  the  pnrcst  morals."  His  whole 
life  was  one  unceasing  struggle  for  the 
interests  of  his  lellow-creatares,  and, 
unconnected  with  this  object,  he  knew^ 
no  ambition.  He  was  a  sincere  and 
pious  Christian ;  and  in  one  of  his  latest 
discourses  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  he  has 
done  more  to  give  validity  to  the  Mo- 
saic accoant  of  the  creation,  than  the 
researches  of  any  contemporary  writers. 
His  acquirements  as  a  linguist  were  ab- 
solutely wonderful :  he  understood,  cri- 
ticallv,  English,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
Greek,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit; 
he  could  translate,  with  the  aid  of  a  dic- 
tionarv,  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Ger- 
man, Runic,  Hebrew,  Bengalee,  Hindu, 
and  Turkish ;  and  he  had  bestowed 
considerable  attention  on  the  Hussian, 
Swedish,  Coptic,  Welsh.  Chinese,  Dutch, 
Syriac,  and  several  other  languages.  In 
addition  to  his  vast  stock  of  literary  in- 
formation, he  possessed  extensive  legal 
knowledge ;  and,  as  far  as  we  ma^  judge 
from  hn  translations,  had  sufllcient  ca- 
pacity and  taste  for  a  first-rate  original 
poet  His  indefatigable  application  and 
mdustry  have,  perhaps,  never  been 
equalled ;  even  when  in  ill  health  he 
rose  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  what 
were  called  his  hours  of  relaxation,  were 
devoted  to  studies,  which  would  have 
appalled  the  most  vigorous  minds.  In 
1/99,  his  widow  published  a  splendid 
edition  of  his  works,  in  six  volumes, 
folio,  and  placed,  at  her  own  expense, 
aroarblestatueof  him,  executed  by  Flax- 
man,  in  the  anti-chamber  of  University 
College,  Oxford ;  and,  among  other  public 
testimoniel  of  respect  to  his  memory,  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Companv 
voted  him  a  monument  in  St  Paul  s 
Cathedral,  and  a  statue  in  BcngaL 
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fills  eminent  scholar,  critic,  and  di- 
vine, the  son  of  an  apothecary  at  Har- 
row, in  Middlesex,  who  advanced  nearly 
his  whole  property  in  aid  of  the  Pre- 
tender, was  born  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1747.  He  was  considered  a  boy  of  very 
precocious  talents ;  having,  at  four  years 
of  age,  attained  an  extraordinary  gram- 
matical knowledge  of  Latin.     At  this 


early  period  of  his  life  he  had  also  been 
taught  to  dispense  medicines,  and  some 
humorous  anecdotes  are  told  of  his 
conduct  on  these  occasions.  In  1756, 
he  was  admitted  on  the  foundation  of 
Harrow  School,  of  which,  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  he  became  the  head 
boy;  about  which  time  he  appears  'o 
have  written  svme  scrmnrrs,  and  to  ha^e 


I 
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mmde  hit  fint  Utermry  attempt  in  a 
drama  founded  on  the  Book  of  Ruth. 
On  leaving  school,  he  attended,  for  two 
or  three  years,  to  his  father's  business ; 
but  more  ambitious  of  literary  than  sur- 
gical  distinction,  he  was,  at  his  own 
earnest  desire,  sent  to  Emanuel  Colle^, 
Cambridge.  He  entered  the  university 
in  1765 ;  but  wanting  the  means  to  sup* 
port  his  continuance  there,  he  soon 
quitted  it,  and,  in  1767,  became  ffrst 
assistant  to  Dr.  Sumner,  at  Harrow 
School. 

In  Christmas,  1769,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  curadei  of  Wilsdon  and  Kings- 
bury, Middlesex,  which  he  resigned  in 
the  following  year;  and,  in  1771,  he 
was,  through  the  intctest  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  created  A.  M.  by  royal  man- 
date. The  degree  was  conferred  upon 
him  to  quality  him  for  the  head-master- 
ship of  Harrow,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Sumner ;  but  failing  to  obtain  the 
Ntuation,  he  resigned  his  place  of  as- 
sistant, and  opened  a  school  at  Stan- 
more,  where  he  was  followed  by  nearly 
fifty  of  the  Harrow  scholars.  Finding, 
however,  after  five  years'  experiment, 
tliat  lus  establishment  did  not  answer, 
he,  in  1776,  accepted  the  mastership  of 
Colchester  grammar-school,  whither  he 
was  also  followed  b^  several  of  his 
scholars.  Being  ordained  priest  in  the 
succeeding  year,  he  was  presented  to  the 
cures  of  Trinity  and  H  vthe,  in  Colches- 
ter, where  he  generally  preached  ex- 
tempore. In  1778,  he  obtained  the 
mastership  of  the  Norwich  grammar- 
school  ;  and,  in  1780,  he  was  presented, 
bv  Lady  TrafTord,  the  mother  of  one  of 
his  pupils,  to  tlie  rectory  of  Asterley,  in 
Lincolnshire.  About  the  same  time,  he 
made  his  first  essay  as  an  author,  by  the 
publication  of  two  celebrated  sermons 
on  Education ;  and,  in  1781,  he  took 
the  degree  of  L.L.D.  at  Cambridge. 
In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  lie 

Erinted  A  Discourse  on  the  late  Fast, 
y  Phileleutherus  Norfolciensi«,  which 
excited  great  attention,  in  consequence 
of  its  advertence  to  the  contest  with 
America,  and  is  considered  among  the 
best  of  his  productions.  In  the  spring 
of  1783,  Lady  Trafford  presented  him 
to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Hatton,  to 
which  he  retired ;  and  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  presented,  by  Bishop  Lowth, 
to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
In  1785,  he  published  a  quarto  vo- 


lume, oontuning  A  Disooane  on  Eda- 
cation;  and,  in  1787,  he  aasiated  the 
Rev.  Henry  Homer  in  a  new  edition  of 
the  third  Book  of  Bellendenus,  dedi- 
cated to  Mr.  Burke,  Lord  NorUi,  and 
Mr.  Fox ;  of  whose  characters,  and  atyU 
of  oratory,  be  drew  a  masterljr  sketch, 
in  an  elegant  Latin  preface,  said  to  be 
the  most  successful  modern  Imitation  of 
the  style  of  Cicero.  A  translation  of 
the  preface  being  published  without  bis 
concurrence,  in  1788,  excited  a  great 
sensation  in  the  literary  world ;  and,  by 
giving  greater  publicity  to  Parr's  senti- 
menu  in  fiivour  of  the  popular  party, 

fiut  an  end  to  his  hopes  of^  preferment 
r-om  govemmenL  On  this  account, 
the  leMiing  Whigs  made  a  subscription 
in  liii  favour,  and  purchased  him  a  life 
annuity  of  £ZQO  per  annum.  In  1789, 
he  printed  Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a 
Warburtonian,  not  admitted  into  the 
collection  of  their  respective  works; 
which,  though  It  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  bv  hostile  feelings  towards 
Bishop  Hurd,  contained  some  admirable 
critical  remarks.  In  1790,  be  exchanged 
Hatton  for  Waddenhoe,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, but  continued  to  officiate  at  the 
former  as  deputy-curate ;  and  during 
the  same  vear,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dn  f'riestley.  About  the  same  | 
time,  he  took  part  in  the  controversy 
respecting  White's  Bampton  Lectures, 
of  which,  it  appeared,  he  had  written 
nearly  one-fifth. 

In  July,  1791,  his  intimacy  wiih 
Priestley,  whose  house  had  been  re- 
cently destroyed  by  the  Birmingham 
rioters,  exposed  him  to  similar  danger, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  his  famous 
Letter  from  Irenopolis  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Eleutheropolii ;  or,  a  Serious 
Address  to  the  Dissenters  of  Birming- 
ham. In  1793,  he  became  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  Dr.  Combe,  the  sur- 
viving editor  of  Mr.  Homer's  edition  of 
Horace,  in  consequence  of  his  strictures 
upon  the  former  in  The  British  Critic, 
to  which,  as  well  as  The  Monthly,  and 
Gentleman's  Magazines,  Parr  appears  to 
have  contributed.  In  1800,  he  preached, 
at  Christchurch,  Newgate  Street,  his 
celebrated  spiial  sermon,  the  publica- 
tion of  which,  with  notes,  gave  rise  to  a 
pamphlet  bv  Mr.  Godwin,  in  answer  to 
Parr  8  attack  upon  his  Political  Justice. 
A  writer  in  The  Quarterly  Ueview  con- 
curs with  his  biogruplier.  Dr.  Johnstone, 
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in  thinking  it  "  ill*  bttt,  Ibt  nlmnt, 
■nd  ttie  8o«I  of  all  Pur*!  Ultnrj  pro- 
ducliont.  It  ia,"  conlinutf  the  nmi 
uiliontjr,  "  liberal  withoal  briog  l»a- 
ludinirisn ;  il  canoliUn  without  com- 
promiwi  it  iilfiin  withoal  dicmlioD." 
In  1S03,  he  wu  procnled,  by  Sir 
Fnndi  Bunlclt,  M  the  nciorr  of 
Gn^iDi,  in  Hunttngdonibirc ;  and  lie 

obuiningibiihepricgin  lB07:l<^"hid 
mr  Iriendi,"  he  cnce  nid  lo  •■  grtltl*^ 


loUftT, 

Dr.  liungerftrd   wu  to  l«ve 

had  Glouenter.      Uy  (aniil; 

dioctH 

me,  lb 

..fdin 

'zcbs^'^Ih-A 

■eldom  have  opened  my  nii>LiIh,  unteti 
— anieu  (uid  tie,  with  lonit  waroilli) 
ID*  one  h*d  pttiuined  lo  aitack  Ibe 
charwner  of  mj  friend  Charlei  Foi,— 
and  then  I  would  hue  linDcied  him 
down  wilh  the  full  torrenl  0!  my  impe- 
luotilj."  In  1808,  he,  a  leeond  lime 
d«dined  learing  Haiton,  Ihoiwh  oflkred 
the  Tsluibic  rectory  ol  Buckingham, 
by  Mr.  Cokr,  of  Holkham ;  and,  un  the 
deceaie  of  Fdi,  he  innouncrd  hit  in- 


1809,  n 
the  lati 


e    title  of  Cbinii 
I  Jamti  Foi,  lei 


Kled, 


bad  died  in  Ibe  Ronilih  penuatlon. 

tn  1S1I>,  he  rcprinled  Speechei  b; 
n  ager  Lonr,  and  John  Taylor,  or  Cam 
bridge,  wiih  a  Critical  Bxay  and  Me 
■noin  of  Ibe  AulhoD  1  and,  io  IBIS,  b> 
began  lo  take  on  artin  part  In  the  de 
fence  of  Sueen  Caroline.  When  he 
name  w»  ordered  to  be  (truck  out  e 


ign  aa  bead  of^ih 


church  of  Engbnd  ;  bi 
duty  10  eipreai  my  app 


a  man,  and  my  prindplea  aa  a  Chiialiao, 
campel  me  id  diiapproie  and  to  d«- 
plor*."  He  waa  afierwaida  appoinLed 
Mr  bead  ebaplain,  and  waa  one  of  her 
meal  triatcd  adritera  and  lealoua  ad- 
Tocatet,  from  Ibe  moment  of  her  amral 
in  England  to  the  period  af  bet  death. 
The  venerable  aulgect  of  our  memoir 
died  a(  the  age  oTieTcnly-eighl,  on  Ibe 


Pht  undaiibtcdlv  itandi  at  the  head 
of  (be  clsBiol  KhoUn  of  hii  time,  iieing 
■like  unequalled  (or  prafundiiy.  variety, 
and  talent  of  knowledge.  H*  wu 
deeply  lened  in  hialory,  metiphyaic*, 
philoaophy,  and  theology ;  and,  aa 
Archdeacon  Butler  obaeriea,  "be  haa 

none  of  u>  ahall  ever  nee  filled  up." 
Few  have  thought  more  deeply,  or  read 
more  eilenaively;  and  none,  perhapa, 

wilh  what  are  ailed  the  conililuiionai 
wrilen.  "  Hit  preteniioni  ai  a  man  of 
lellera,"  aay*  a  — ''"  "   "'— *- ^'- 


Magatlne,  "  were  iplendid  -,  and  fitted, 

duced  *a  moi«  brilliant  i'mpreuion  on 
bla  own  age  than  Ihey  really  did,  and« 

they  ever  will.  In  hit  lilelinie,  it  ii 
ime,  that  iba  applauiei  of  liia  many 
pupili,  and  fait  great  political  frirndi, 
to  a  certain  eileni,  made  up  for  all  dc- 
flcienciea  on  bla  own  parti  hot  now, 
when  Iheic  licarioua  propa  are  wiili- 
drawn,  Ihe  diipronortion  11  rnormouj, 
■nd  hirtaner  will  appear  to  be  more 
(o,  bctneea  Ike  tsleiitt  Ihat  be  pM- 
aetied,  and  Ihe  cRecti  that  he  accom- 
pliihed."  In  addition  to  the  wo>ki 
already  menlionrd.  Parr  wrote  (everal 

relating  to  ethica.  pliiloaophy,  and  ma- 
thematio.  In  1828,  appesrcti  Mernoin 
of  hit  Life  and  Writings,  by  John  John* 


n  and  aSeetian  of  hit  » 
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and  parishioners.  He  ri^ited  the  clubs 
and  cottages  of  Hatton  with  the  most 
condescending  familiarity ;  comforted 
the  distressed,  laughed  with  the  merry, 
and  administered  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor.  **  I  rarely,"  said  he,  "  sent  a 
beggar  from  my  door  unrel.eved  ;"  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  says  his  bio- 
grapher, Dr.  Johnstone,  "  money  was 
f  laced  in  the  hands  of  his  servants." 
n  conversation  he  was  unequalled ; 
though  it  will  be  seen,  from  some  of 
the  anecdotes  towards  the  close  of  this 
memoir,  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
coarseness,  not  consistent  with  the 
general  urbanity  of  his  character.  He 
IS  said  to  have  been  an  epicure ;  and 
certainly  he  had  some  peculiarities  at 
table,  for  which  a  better  excuse  was 
wanting  than  vigour  of  appetite,  which 
the  doctor  possessed  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  A  shoulder  of  mutton  was  his 
favourite  dish,  with  the  choice  bits  of 
which  he  would  fill  four  plates,  and 
then,  pushing  the  joint  away,  observe 
he  had  had  enough. 

In  his  political  principles,  he  pre- 
served the  strictest  and  most  honour- 
able consistency,  and  acted  upon  them 
with  an  utter  disregard  to  personal 
emoluments,  and  professional  honours. 
He  was  often  branded  as  a  Jacobite ;  but 
the  observations  he  made  at  a  public 
dinner,  oh  the  toast  of  "  Church  and 
King"  being  proposed,  sufficiently  re- 
fute the  supposition.  "  I  will  not  drink 
that  toast,  cried  Parr,  "  nor  will  I 
suffer  it  to  be  given  in  my  presence.  It 
was  the  toast  of  Jacobites,  and  it  is  the 
yell  of  incendiaries:  it  means  a  church 
without  the  Gospel,  and  a  king  above 
the  laws !"  In  his  youth  he  had  many 
singularities:  he  always  looked  forward 
to  becoming  a  clergyman,  and  used  to 
practise  preaching  m  discourses  to  his 
schoolfellows,  and  in  funeral  orations 
over  dead  birds,  cats,  &c.  When  found 
sitting,  one  day,  on  the  church-yard 
gate  at  Harrow,  and  asked,  by  Dr. 
Allen,  why  he  did  not  join  in  play  with 
his  schoolfellows,  he  replied,  with  se- 
riousness, "  Do  you  not  know,  sir,  that 
I  am  to  be  a  parson  ?"  Another  of  his 
juvenile  peculiarities  was,  his  fondness 
for  putting  forth  his  strength  in  ring- 
ing churcli  bells,  and  knocking  down 
oxen  at  the  slaughter-housp,  and  to  the 
lait  he  retained  his  predilection  for  a 
bull-bait.    He  was,  however,  extremely 


kind  in  his  treatment  of  animals ;  and 
the  only  battle  he  fought  at  school,  was 
in  defence  pf  a  worried  cat  Like  Dr. 
Johnson,  Parr  sometimes  carried  his 
rudeness  towards  the  fair  sex  to  a  most 
ungallant  excess.  To  one,  who  ven- 
tured to  oppose  him  with  more  warmth 
of  temper  than  cogency  of  reasoning, 
and  afterwards  apologized  for  it  by  say- 
ing, "  it  was  the  privilege  of  women 
to  talk  nonsense,"  ne  answered,  ••  No, 
madam,  it  is  not  their  privilege,  but 
their  infirmity:  ducks  would  walk  if 
they  could,  but  Nature  only  permits 
them  to  waddle." — Whenever  the  ladies 
were. about  to  retire,  he  claimed  the 
privilege  of  smoking,  of  which  he  was 
passionately  fond,  and  used  to  observe, 
"  no  pipe,  no  Parr."  Being  invited,  one 
day,  to  dine  with  a  gentleman,  whose 
wife  had  a  ^reat  aversion  for  smoking, 
it  was  in  vam  that  he  gave  several  hints 
for  the  production  of  a  pipe.  "  I  never 
will  allow,"  at  length  said  the  lady, 
"  my  drawing-room  to  be  defiled  wiih 
the  odious  smoke  of  tobacco.  I  have, 
therefore,  ordered  a  room  below  to  be 
prepared  for  those  gentlemen  who  wish 
to  indulge  in  such  a  disagreeable  habiu" 
"  Madam !"  exclaimed  uie  doctor,  with 
emphasis.  **  Sir  I"  said  the  lady,  half 
rising.  •*  Madam,  you  are "  con- 
tinued the  doctor.  "  I  beg,  sir,  you 
will  not  express  any  rudeness  here," 
exclaimed  the  lady.  Raising  his  voice, 
*'  Madam,"  added  the  doctor,  *•  you 
are  the  greatest  tobacco- stopper  in 
England  1  His  passion  for  book-col- 
lectmg  frequently,  it  is  said,  caused 
bickerings  between  himself  and  wife ; 
everything  else  being  neglected.  On 
the  subject  of  the  decayed  state  of  his 
library  chairs,  she,  one  morning,  said  to 
him,  *'  Mr  Parr,  we  ought,  indeed,  to 
have  new  chairs  for  the  library ;  they 
are  in  a  very  sad  wav."  "  I  can't  afford 
it,"  was  the  reply.  *•*  Not  afford  it!" 
exclaimed  the  lady,  "  when  you  give 
ten  guineas  for  a  musty  book  you  never 
open."  "  I  tell  you  I  can't  afford  it  1" 
vociferated  the  doctor.  "  Not  afford," 
said  the  lady  again,  pointing  to  his  own 
garments,  threadbare  and  falling  to 
tatters,  "  when  your  rents  are  coming 
in  so  fast." — He  is  said  to  have  had  an 
aversion  fur  tea ;  having  been  orice  invited 
to  partake  of  some  by  a  lady,  he  uttered 
the  following  delicate  cuuiplimetit : 

Nvn  possum  Ir-cum  «ivrrr,  nt-c  linn  f.  ! 


JOHH  AIXIV. 


And  bdog  ooct  uked  Tor  >  theme  on  ■ 
IM-chtM,  be  it  Old  u  hne  exdiimfd, 
with  adminibleint,  "Tudoce*!''  [than 
teachni  (lea-clieil)'].—H»,  one  dtj, 
called  >  clergynun  ■  Tool,  who,  taking 
oBence  thereiit,  uid  be  would  niiDplun 
to  the  biibop  of  Ihe  uuge.  "  Do  id," 
wu  Uie  reply,  "end  my  latd  bithop 
will  conflnn  you!" 

The  doctor  wu  twice  tnarried :  flnt 
in  lT71,lo  Jine,  diUKhter  oT  Itechiriah 
Mlnengile,  etq.,orCirleloD,  in  York- 
■hire  i  a  union  inu  which  he  eniend, 
h  it  i^,  becauie  be  wanted  a  bouve- 
keepei,  and    the   lady    became    iha 


wanted  ■  bouie.    Theie  laetni,  indeed, 

laying  of  Ponon, "  that  Pair  would  hare 

Iiii  [tide,  hii  wife,  and  hit  poliiici  t" 
She  i)  wid  lo  have  pul  him  In  inch  a 
paiaioD,  one  day,  that  he  rose  from  the 
table,  and  drawing  hia  penknife  from 
bit  pocket,  opened  it,  and  dnw  it  icrou 
the  ihroat  ot  her  portniL  She  died  in 
ISID;  and  in  181S,  he  married  Uaiy.Ihe 
tiiter  of  Mr.  Eyre,  of  Co^tntrv,  who 
lurtined  him.  By  hit  firti  wife  he  had 
three  ton)  and  three  daughten,  all  of 
whooiheean'iTed,  except  two  daughten. 


JOHN   AlKIN. 


John  AIKIN,  ihe  un  ofa  diueniing 

Leicciterihire,  on  the  ISth  of  Janaaty, 
1T47.  In  lT:R.hev.enitaadiwnien' 
academy,  al  which  hit  father  nai  lalot, 
and,  about  three  jttn  afteraardi,  hai- 

wai  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Garthihore,  at 
Uppingham,  where  be  remained  thi 


culed  h 

In  NoTember,  1!M,  he  weni  u  a  (tudVnt 
tolheUnlienItT  of  Edinburgh,  whence, 
after  paulng  there   two   wmten    and 

Enrian  ™l'7l^''^d  b^ciwira"^pll  of 
Hr.  C.  While,  a  celebrated  operating 
•iirgeon,  at  Manchtiter.  Here  he  added 
much  to    hl>  profniional  knowledge, 

ArteriM,  which  receited  great  lommen- 
dalion  from  Hr.  White,  and  wai  pub- 
liihed  by   him  in   hii  work,  enUtled 

In  lT(i9,  he  went  lo  London,  and 
after  pening  the  winter  in  attending 
Ihe  lecturei  of  Dr.  Hunter,  proceeded 
to  Cheitrr,  where  he  praclited  ai  a  lur- 


petition."  While  at  Cheater,  he  pub- 
liihed  hit  flnt  work,  entitled  Obaerva- 
tloni  on  Ihe  Ei  teinal  Uae  of  Preuialiont 
of  Lead ;  which  wai  aueeeeded,  daring 
Ihe  period  he  remained  at  Wairinglon, 


pliicai  Hemoin  of  Medicine, 

of  Harvey,  and  an  enlarged  edition  of 
Uwla>i  Materia  Medica.  Al  the  aci 
demy  of  Ihii  place,  he  waa  electe< 
lecturer  on  chemiatrj  and  pli¥uolt«y,  ai 

ftequeni  connexion  with  Dr.  Prieatlei 
Dr.  BnHeld,  and  other  eminent  lilerar 

formed  tome  of  hit  moat  valued  am 
lading  (Kendthi pi.  While  purauing  hii 
prafCBional   occupationi,  he    alio  de- 

Toied  much  of  hia  time 

lory  and  polite  litentur 

branchet  of  which,   he 

Iaiteandgeniui,by  hiiBaayion  Song 
Writing,  The  Calendar  of  Nature,  and 
other  aimilar  productioni;   hia  Miacel- 

being  the  jdnl  eompoiition  of  bimaelf 
and  Hrt.  Baibauld,  of  which  celebrated 

On  the  diiHdulion  of  ihe  ac 


from  pharmacy,"  be  determined  on 
taking  a  phytidau't  degree,  which  he 
obtained  ai  Leyden,  a  abort  while  afiei 
hit  arrival  there,  in  the  lummcr  of 
1784.  From  the  continent  hepmceeded 
to  Yarmouth,  and  thence,  aller  a  twelve- 
moniht'  practice,  to  London,  ithere  ha 

ceived  *a  unanimou*  iDviialion  from 
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the  inhabitant*  of  the  former  place  to 
return  there,  and  resume  his  bustnessi 
which  he  accordingly  did.  At  Yar- 
mouth he  established  a  literary  society, 
and  continued  to  derive  respect,  repu- 
tation, and  emolument,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  behaved,  till  the  early 
part  of  1792,  when  the  publication  of 
two  pamphlets,  which  he  had  written 
in  favour  of  the  dissenters,  obliged  him 
to  quit  the  town.  One  of  these  com- 
positions was  entitled,  The  Spirit  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Constitution  Com- 
pared: the  other,  An  Address  to  the 
Dissidents  of  England  on  their  late 
Defeat ;  and  both  advocating  the  repeal 
of  the  test  and  corporation  acts.  Before 
leaving  Yarmouth,  he  had  also  pub- 
lished A  View  of  the  Character  and 
Public  Services  of  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  and 
a  system  of  English  geography,  called 
England  Delineated,  an  useful  and  ex- 
cellent work,  which  has  passed  through 
several  editions.  In  March,  1792,  he 
settled  in  London,  but  his  habits  and 
temper  being  unsuited  to  the  bustle  and 
activity  necessary  to  a  residence  in  the 
metropolis,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  literary  pursuits:  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, produced  the  two  first  volumes  of 
Evenings  at  Home,  of  which  the  sixth 
and  last  appeared  in  1793.  This  work, 
chiefly  intended  for  the  young,  still  con- 
tinues to  support  the  popularity  it  ac- 
quired at  first, and  is  the  most  interesting 
one,  with  respect  to  the  author,  as 
**  being  highly  characteristic  of  nim, 
exhibiting,  not  only  his  various  acquisi- 
tions, but  representing  his  opinions  on 
a  variety  of  topics." 

In  1796,  he  published  the  concluding 
volume  of  his  Letters  from  a  Father  to 
his  Son,  &c. ;  a  work  in  which  are  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  morals  and  of  general 
politics,  and  is  considered  the  mo^t 
valuable  and  important  of  his  produc- 


tions.   Three  years  prerioiu  to  this,  he 
had  undertaken  the  editorship  of  a  then 
new  periodical.  The    MonthlT  Maga- 
zine, to  the  establibhment  ana  suocess 
of  which  he  greatly  contributed  by  his 
writings  and  management.    About  the 
same  period  he  also  engaged  hlnoself, 
with  Dr.  Enfield  and  others,  in  com- 
piling The  General  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, published  in  1815,  which  now 
bears  nis  name,  and  is  often  consulted 
as  a  standard  authority.    In  1797,  he 
removed,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
to  Dorking,  and  subsequently  to  Stoke 
Newington,  where  he  wrote  his  Letters 
on  English  Poetry,  published  in  1803 ; 
and  also  his  Annals  of  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Third,  published  in  1815. 
The    former    was  intended   to  direct 
young  persons,  particularly  of  the  fe- 
male sex,  in  the  choice  and  study  of 
English   poetry ;    the  latter  has  been 
pronounced  as  "  the  freest  from  party 
colouring  of  any  of  the  histories  as  yet 
published  of  the  important  and  eventful 
reign    of    George    the    Third."       Dr. 
Aikin   died  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1S22.   in   consequence  of  a  paralytic 
attack,  which  had  preriously  brought 
on  a  decay  of  his  mind,  very  trying  and 
painful  to  those  who  witnessed  it.    The 
writings  of  Dr.  Aikin   were  like  the 
qualities  of  his  mind,  more  calculated 
to  divert,  inform,  and  amuse,  than  to 
instruct,  impress,  or  elevate.    He  was 
averse  to  mathematical  minuteness  and 
metaphysical  speculations,  and  derived 
more  pleasure  trom  the  social  conversa- 
tions of  domestic  life,  than  in  listening 
to  the  discourses  of  the  most  profound 
and  able  philosophers.    His  marriage 
took  place  at  Warrington,  about  1772, 
and  produced  him  a  family,  in  which, 
latterly,  consisted  his  only  comfort,  and 
to  which  he  had  much  endeared  lum- 
self  by  his  uniform  afiecdon  and  soli- 
citude. 


WILLIAM   COXE. 


William  COXE,  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
WiUiam  Coxe,  physician  to  the  king's 
household,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  1747;  and  received  the 


school  of  Marylebone.  In  1753,  he  was 
sent  to  Eton,  and  remained  there  till 
1765,  when  he  was  elected  to  King's 
College,    Cambridge;    and  soon  after 


rudimenu  of  education  at  the  grammar-     gained   a  Battle's  university    scholar 


WILLIAM   COXB. 
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ship.  In  1768,  be  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  bis  college ;  and,  in  1770  and  1771, 
he  was,  successively,  first  member's 
prizeman,  as  author  of  the  best  Latin 
prize  essay.  Being  destined  for  the 
church,  he,  in  the  latter  year,  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
curacy  of  Denham,  near  Uxbridge. 
During  the  next  two  years  he  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  tutor  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Marlborough  (then  Marquess  of 
Blandford).  In  1775,  he  accompanied 
the  late  £arl  of  Pembroke  (then  Lord 
Herbert),  in  a  tour  through  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  His 
travels  in  the  last-named  country 
formed  the  subject  of  his  first  publica- 
tion, under  the  title  of  Sketches  on  the 
Natural,  Civil,  and  Political  State  of 
Switzerland ;  followed  by  a  second  edi- 
tion, in  three  volumes,  octavo,  under 
the  title  of  Travels  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  Country  of  the  Grisons  ;  and  to  the 
fourth  and  last  edition  of  the  same 
work,  after  the  subjugation  of  Switzer- 
land by  the  French  republic,  he  pre- 
fixed a  spirited  and  accurate  account  of 
that  memorable  revolution.  Having 
extended  his  tour  to  Kussia,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1780,  a  History  of  Russian 
Discoveries,  which  he  afterwards  brought 
down  to  the  time  of  Vancouver,  and 
published  in  a  new  form,  which  went 
through  four  editions.  This  work  was 
followed,  in  1784,  by  the  publication  of 
his  Travels  in  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  the  result  of  further  ob- 
servations made  during  his  tour  through 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  ShorUv 
after  its  appearance,  he  was  appointed, 
successivelv,  travelling  tutor  to  the  late 
Samuel  Wliitbread,  Lsq.,  and  to  Mr. 
Portman,  with  whom  he  travelled,  re- 
spectively,  for  about  a  twelvemonth. 
In  1786,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicar- 
ages of  Kingston-upon -Thames,  and 
Richmond,  by  the  Sodetv  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge;  which,  however, 
he  resigned  in  1788,  for  the  rectory  of 
Bennington.  In  1794,  he  again  visited 
the  continent;  and  travelled  in  com- 
pany with  the  son  of  the  Miarquesa 
Cornwallis,  whose  father  rewarded  him, 
on  his  return,  with  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
garrison  of  Portsmouth,  which  he  subse- 
quentlv  exchanged  for  that  of  the  Tower. 
In  1798,  appeared  his  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Robert  \\  alpole,  Earl  of  Orford, 
illustrated   with    original    correspond- 


ence, authentic  papers,  &c. ;  which 
were  finally  jpublisned  in  four  volumes, 
octavo;  with  a  selection  of  the  most 
curious  documents:  and,  in  1802,  in 
one  volume,  quarto,  as  a  continuation 
of  those  of  his  brother,  he  printed  Me- 
moirs of  Horatio,  Lord  Walpole.  Shortlv 
after  the  former  vear,  he  was  presented, 
successively,  to  tne  rectory  of  Stourton, 
and  of  Fovant,  in  Wiltshire,  of  which 
county  he  had  been  previously  ap« 
pointed  archdeacon,  and  a  canon  resi- 
dentiary of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  In 
1807,  he  published  his  History  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Monarchy,  by  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
burg,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the 
death  of  the  late  Emperor,  Leopold  the 
Second,  with  maps  and  geological  tables, 
in  three  volumes,  quarto.  This  work 
gained  him  considerable  credit,  and 
procured  him  the  honour  of  a  visit  from 
the  Austrian  princes,  the  Archdukes 
John  and  Leopold,  then  travelling 
through  the  western  parts  of  England ; 
who  expressed  their  surprise  at  his  pub- 
lication of  facts  which  they  had  sup- 
posed to  be  known  only  to  members  of 
the  imperial  family.  In  1813,  appeared, 
in  three  volumes,  quarto,  his  Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon  ;  a  work  drawn 
from  an  extensive  collection  of  rare  and 
original  documents,  which  opened  to 
the  world  a  mine  of  history,  tnat  up  to 
that  time  had  remained  unexplored. 
He  shortly  after  undertook  the  Memoirs 
of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  prin- 
cipally drawn  from  the  collection  of 
papers  preserved  at  Blenheim,  of  which 
tlie  three  volumes  appeared,  succes- 
sively, in  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  Before 
the  whole  was  completed,  he  lost  his 
eyesight,  a  privation  which  did  not 
prevent  him  from  jpreparing  for  press 
The  Private  and  Original  Correspon- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
illustrated  with  narratives,  historical 
and  biographical,  which  appeared,  in 
one  volume,  quarto,  in  1821.  After  a 
brief  interval  of  time,  he  began  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Henry  Pelham,  in- 
tended as  a  sequel  /to  the  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Robert  and  Lord  Walpole,  in  the 
composition  of  which  he  had  so  far 
persevered,  as  to  leave  it  nearly  ready 
tor  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
which  happened  in  June,  1628. 
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lie  was  of  middle  suture,  corpulent, 
and  erect ;  and  presenred,  to  the  last, 
his  strength,  botn  of  body  and  mind. 
No  man,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  uni- 
versally esteemed.  As  a  divine  he  was 
exemplary ;  but  is  said  to  have  re- 
gretted, in  his  latter  days,  that  he  had 
not  written  more  largely  in  connexion 
with  his  sacred  duties;  his  published 
religious  compositions  being  few  and 
unimportant,  though  he  was  indefatiga- 
ble in  his  search  after  religious  know- 
ledge and  truth.  As  a  traveller,  his 
writings  are  still  valuable,  and  at  the 
period  that  they  appeared,  were  de- 
servedly popular ;  but  it  is  as  a  bio- 
grapher and  a  historian  that  his  name 
will  descend  to  posterity,  as  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable,  extensive,  and  use- 
ful writers  that  this  or  any  other  country 
can  boast  of  having  produced.  For  his 
merits  in  this  branch  of  literature,  he 
was  presented  with  one  of  the  three 
gold  medals,  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  by 
George  the  Fourth. 

"  Few  writers  of  the  present  age," 
observes  liis  biographer,  m  the  Annual 
Obituary,citing  other  authorities,  *'have 
conferred  more  Important  and  lasting 


obligatioiM  on  English  Utermtiire  tfaaa 
the  venerable  per^n  who  ia  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir.  His  biogrmphical 
works,  on  which  his  reputation  princi* 
pally  rests,  are,  in  effect,  contributions 
to  the  modem  history,  not  only  of  this 
country,  but  of  Europe,  derived  frtHoa 
sources  not  accessible  to  the  ordinary 
historian."  Besides  the  works  alreadr 
named,  he  published  The  Liteiar^  la& 
and  Select  Works  of  Benjamin  Sulling<- 
fleet,  Esq.,  in  three  volumes,  octavo; 
The  Lives  of  Handel  and  Smith,  in  one 
volume,  quarto ;  two  pamphlets  on  the 
Nature  of  Tithes,  addressed  to  J.  Ben- 
nett, Esq.,  member  of  parliament  for 
Wilts;  A  Vindication  of  the  Celts:  an 
edition  of  Gay's  Fables,  with  notes  ;  a 
volume  of  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  com- 

E rising  an  Account  of  the  Prisons  and 
[ospitals  in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark ;  A  Letter  on  the  Secret  Tribunal 
of  Westphalia;  and  Sketches  of  the 
Lives  of  Corre^o  and  Farmegiano. 

He  married,  m  1803,  Eleanora,  daugh- 
ter of  Walter  Shairp,  Esq.,  consul- 
general  of  Russia,  and  relict  of  Thomas 
lieldham,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Factory 
at  St.  Petersbui^h ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  left  any  issue. 


WILLIAM   HAZLITT. 


William  hazlitt,  the  son  of 

a  dissenting  minister,  who,  after  hold- 
ing a  situation  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  passed  nine  years  in  America, 
was  bom  at  New  Shropshire,  about  the 
year  1750.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Unitarian  College,  at  Hackney,  and 
commenced  life  as  an  artist,  but  not  with 
sufficient  success  to  induce  him  to  prac- 
tise it  as  a  profession ;  though  he  is  said 
to  have  executed  some  copies  from 
Titian  and  Raphael,  in  the  very  first 
style,  and  otherwise  to  have  shewn  very 
high  powers  as  a  painter.  He,  how- 
ever, thought  fit  to  throw  down  the 
pencil  for  the  pen,  and  instead  of  paint- 
ing pictures,  it  became  his  delight  to 
criticise  them;  and  it  mui>t  be  allowed, 
that  in  his  critical  strictures,  when  his 
strong  and  violent  prejudices  stood  not 
in  the  wa^  of  justice,  he  was  one  of  the 
most   judicious,    able,    and     powerful 


writers  of  his  time.  After  having  made 
various  contributions  to  the  periodical 
journals,  he  published  An  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Human  Action,  which  was 
succeeded  by  two  octavo  volumes,  en- 
titled The  Eloquence  of  the  Britii^ 
Senate ;  being  a  selection  of  the  best 
speeches  of  the  most  distinguished  par- 
liamentary speakers,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
to  the  present  time;  with  notes,  bio- 
graphical, critical  and  explanatory. 

He  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been 
engaged  as  parliamentary  reporter  for 
some  of  the  daily  newspapers ;  and  from 
this  laborious  but  useful  drudgery,  says 
a  writer  of  his  life  in  The  Literary 
Chronicle  for  1826,  "  he  was  promoted 
to  purveyor  of  literary  critiques,  and 
other  occasional  paragiaphs."  In  1810, 
he  published  A  New  and  Improved 
English    Grammar,     for    the    use    of 
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schools;  in  which  the  discoveries  of 
Mr.  Home  looke,  and  other  modern 
writers,  on  the  formation  of  language, 
are  for  the  first  time  incorporated.  To 
which  was  added,  A  New  Guide  to  the 
English  Tongue,  by  Edward  Baldwyn, 
who  published  a  smaller  abridgment  of 
Mr.  Haxlitts  book  in  1812.  His  next 
I  performances  appeared  in  a  series  of 
I  weekly  essays,  which  he  wrote  in  The 
Examiner,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  afterwards  published 
them  under  the  title  of  The  Round 
Table,  &c.  They  were  succeeded  bv 
his  Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  A 
View  of  the  English  Stage,  and  some 
Lectures  on  English  Poetry,  which  he 
had  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution 
fai  1818.  The  result  of  his  collections 
from  various  periodical  works,  appeared 
under  the  titles  of  Table  Talk,  The 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  The  Plain  Speaker, 
wnich  are  still  popular.  He  wrote  seve- 
ral other  works  of  minor  importance, 
and  ^ks  one  of  the  writers  in  Tne  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and  in  the  Supplement 
to  The  Encydopsedia  Britannica.  His 
largest  and  most  famous  work  appeared 
in  1828,  The  Life  of  Napoleon,  in  four 
volumes;  a  production  wnich  has  raised 
him  to  a  very  high  rank  among  the 
philosophers  and  historians  of  the  pre- 
sent age. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  is,  in  his  peculiar  walk  of 
literature,  unrivalled ;  no  man  has  pro- 
duced so  many  miscellaneous  works, 
with  so  little  of  common-place  matter, 
or  exhibiting  such  frequent  marks  of 
acute  and  profound  thought.  He  has 
not  much  imagination  or  humour, 
though  he  can  appreciate  them  in 
others;  but  he  has  the  art  of  probing 
a  subject  to  its  depths,  and  of  dealing 
with  It  in  a  manner  that  places  him  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  philosophical 
critics.  His  Essays  are  full  of  wisdom, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rise  from 
a  perusal  of  them  without  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  some  new  and  striking  ideas. 
His  stvle  is,  upon  the  whole,  clear,  firm, 
and  eloquent ;  but  he  is  sometimes  too 
redundant  of  ornament. 

Mr.  Haxlitt,  who  married  a  sister  of 
Dr.  Stoddart,  has  never  been  able  to 
realise,  by  his  pen,  sufficient  to  place 
him  out  of  the  reach  of  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, and  he  is,  at  this  time,  suffering 


both  from  ill  health  and  poverty.  He 
is  said,  by  his  friends,  to  be  of  a  generous, 
warm-hearted,  but  impetuous  disposi- 
tion ;  and,  widi  all  his violentprejudices, 
to  be  candid  and  impartial  The  attacks 
made  upon  him  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
sine  he  has  sometimes  mentioned  with 
most  bitter  resentment;  but  how  he 
could  still  admire  an  enemy,  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  show:  A  friend 
having  read  to  him  a  passage  in  favour 
of  Napoleon  from  Blackwood,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  That's  good,  by  Heaven  1 
that's  fine!  I  forgive  em  all  they've  said 
of  me." — Mr.  Hazlitt's  favourite  amuse- 
ment used  to  be  rackets,  and  he  would 
oflen  spend  more  time  at  the  Tennis 
Court  than  was  consistent  with  his  ne- 
cessities. *'  The  racket,"  it  has  been  said, 
*'  was  the  only  instrument  with  which 
he  ever  desired  to  conquer ;"  and  it  was 
only  for  his  wants  that  he  resorted  to 
the  pen.  Many  of  his  productions  were 
composed  a;  a  small  public  house  on 
the  edge  of  Salisbury  Plain,  whither  he 
would  retire,  and  shut  himself  up  in  soli- 
tude till  he  had  got  through  a  volume. 
He  is  remarkably  temperate,  and,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  has  drank 
nothing  but  water.  In  conversation 
"no  man  is  more  sensible  or  entertain- 
ing ;  and  among  a  variety  of  anecdote, 
he  occasionally  tells  one  of  himself.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic :  Miscalculating  his  expenses,  he, 
one  day,  found  himself,  at  Stamford, 
reduced  almost  to  his  last  sibling.  He 
set  off  to  walk  to  Cambridge,  but liaving 
a  pair  of  new  boots  on,  they  gave  him 
acute  pain.  In  this  predicament,  he 
tried  at  twenty  different  places  to  ex- 
change them  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  slip- 
pert,  of  any  sort,  but  no  one  would 
accommodate  him.  He  made  this  a 
charge  against  the  English—"  though 
they  would  have  got  treble  the  value  by 
exchanging,"  said  he,  **  they  would  not 
do  it,  because  it  would  have  been  useful 
tome."  Perhaps,"  said  some  one,  jest- 
ingly, «they  did  not  know  that  you 
came  honestly  by  them." — "  Ah !  true," 
said  Haxlitt ;  **  that  shakes  my  theory 
in  this  respect,  if  it  be  true ;  but  then  it 
corroborates  another  part  of  it ;  so  the 
fact  is  valuable  either  way, — there  is 
always  a  want  of  Uberality,  either  in 
their  thoughu  or  actions." 
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THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 


Thomas    chatterton,    the 

posthumous  son  of  a  schoolmaster  in 
Bristol,  was  born  there  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1752.  At  the  age  of  five 
vears,  he  was  placed  at  the  school  which 
nis  father  had  superintended;  but  he 
showed  such  little  capacity  for  learning, 
that  he  was  sent  back^no  his  mother  as 
a  dull  boy,  incapable  of  iniprovement. 
Mrs.  Chatterton,  says  Dr.  Gregory,  in 
his  life  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir, 
was  rendered  extremely  unhappy  by 
the  apparently  tardy  understanding  of 
her  son,  till  he  "  fell  in  love,"  as  she 
expressed  herself,  with  the  illuminated 
capitals  of  an  old  musical  manuscript, 
in  French,  which  enabled  her,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  momentary  passion, 
to  initiate  him  in  the  alphabet.  She 
afterwards  taught  him  to  read  out  of  a 
black-letter  Bible  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, in  conjunction  with  the  former, 
if  supoosed  to  have  inspired  him  with 
that  fondness  for  antiquities  which  he 
subsequently  displayed.  At  eight  years 
of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Colston's 
charity-school,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time  undistinguished,  except  bv  a 
pensive  gravity  of  demeanour,  and  a 
thirst  for  pre-eminence  over  his  plajr- 
mates.  3nis  he  exhibited,  says  his 
sister,  even  before  he  was  five  years 
*  old ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  her  bro- 
ther being  asked  what  device  he  would 
have  painted  on  a  small  present  of 
earthenware  about  to  be  maae  to  him, 
*'  Paint  me,"  he  is  said  to  have  replied, 
"  an  angel,  with  wings,  and  a  trumpet, 
to  trumpet  my  name  over  the  world." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  his  tenth 
^ear,  that  he  acauired  a  taste  for  read- 
ing; for  which  he  suddenly  imbibed 
such  a  relish,  that  he  devoted  his  little 
pocket-money  to  the  hire  of  books  from 
a  library,  and  borrowed  others  as  he 
had  opportunity.  Before  he  was  twelve 
he  had  gone  through  about  seventy  vo- 
lumes in  this  manner,  conusting  chiefly 
of  history  and  divinity  ;  and,  about  the 
same  time,  he  appears  to  have  filled 
with  poetry  a  pocicet-book,  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  his  sister  as  a 
new-year's  gift.    Among  these  verses. 


I  were  probably  those  entitled  Apostate 
Will,  a  satire  upon  his  instructors  and 
schoolfellows.  In  17C5,  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  bishop;  and  his  sister 
relates,  that  he  made  very  sensible  and 
serious  remarks  on  the  awfulness  of  the 
ceremony,  and  on  his  own  feelings  pre- 
paratory to  it.  In  July,  1767,  at  which 
time  he  possessed  a  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing and  music,  in  addition  to  his  other 
acquirements,  he  was  articled  to  Mr. 
Lambert,  an  attorney  at  Bristol,  where 
the  only  fault  his  master  had  to  find 
with  him,  for  the  first  year,  was  the 
sending  an  abusive  anonymous  letter  to 
his  late  schoolmaster,  of  which  he  was 
discovered  to  be  the  author,  from  his  in- 
ability to  disguise  his  own  hand-writing 
so  successfully  as  he  did  afterwards. 

As  a  preface  to  the  history  of  Chat- 
terton's  literary  impostures,  which  com- 
menced about  this  lime,  a  short  sketch 
will  be  necessary  of  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  It  was  well 
known  at  Bristol,  that  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary,  Redcliffe,  an  old  chest  had  been 
opened,  about  1727,  for  the  purpose 
of  searching  for  some  title  deeds,  and 
that,  since  uiat  time,  a  number  of  otlier 
manuscripts,  being  left  exposed  to  ca- 
sual depredation,  had,  at  various  times, 
been  taxen  away.  The  uncle  of  Chat- 
terton's  father  being  sexton  to  the 
church,  enabled  his  nephew  to  enter  it 
fireely;  and,  upon  these  occasions,  he 
removed  baskets  full  of  parchments,  of 
which,  however,  he  made  no  other  use 
than  to  cover  books.  A  thread-paper 
belonging  to  his  mother,  which  nad 
been  formed  out  of  one  of  these  parch- 
ments, attracted  the  notice  of  young 
Chatterton,  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  clerkship;  and  his  curiosity 
was  so  excited,  that  he  obtained  a  re- 
maining hoard  of  them  yet  unused,  and 
ultimately  acquired  possession  of  all  that 
remained  in  the  old  chest,  and  in  his 
mother's  house.  His  answer  to  inquiries 
on  the  subject  was,  "  that  he  had  a  trea- 
sure, and  was  so  glad  nothing  could  be 
Hke  it."  The  parchments,  he  said,  con- 
sisted of  poetical  and  other  composi- 
tions, by   Mr.   Canynge  and  Thomas 
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Rowley,  whom  oar  author,  at  first, 
called  a  monk,  and  afterwardi  a  secular 
priest  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Thus  prepared  for  carrying  on  his 
system  or  literary  imposture,  he,  on  the 
opening  of  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol,  in 
October,  1768,  drew  up  a  paper,  entitled 
A  Description  of  the  I-  ryars  first  pasung 
oter  the  Old  Bridge,  taken  from  an 
ancient  Manuscript  It  was  inserted  in 
Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  and  the  author- 
ship was  traced  to  Chatterton  ;  who, 
being  questioned  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
haughtily  refused  to  eive  any  account. 
Milder  usage  at  length  induced  him  to 
enter  Into  an  explanation ;  and,  alter 
some  prevarication,  he  asserted  that  he 
had  received  the  paper  in  question  from 
his  father,  who  haa  found  it,  with  se- 
veral others,  in  Reddiffe  Church.  The 
report  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
poetry  of  Canynge  and  Rowley  was 
now  spread  about ;  and  coming  to  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Catcutt,  an  inhabitant  of 
Bristol,  of  an  inquiring  turn,  he  pro- 
cured an  introduction  to  Chatterton, 
who  furnished  him,  gratuitously,  with 
various  poetical  pieces  under  the  name 
of  Rowley.  These  were  communicated 
to  Mr.  Barrett,  a  surgeon,  then  em- 
ployed in  writing  a  History  of  Bristol, 
imo  which  he  introduced  several  of  the 
above  fragments,  by  the  permission  of 
our  author,  who  was,  in  return,  occa- 
sionally supplied  with  money,  and  in- 
troduced into  company.  He  al&o  studied 
surgery,  for  a  short  time,  under  Mr. 
Barrett,  and  would  talk,  says  Mr.  This- 
tlethwayte,  *'of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and 
Paracelsus*  with  all  the  confidence  and 
(amiliarity  of  a  modem  empiric."  His 
favourite  studies,  however,  were  he- 
raldry and  English  antiquities;  and  one 
of  his  chief  occupations  was  in  making  a 
collection  pf  old  English  words  from  Uie 
-glossaries  ofChaucer  and  others.  During 
these  pursuits,  he  employed  his  pen  in 
writing  satirical  essays,  in  prose  and 
verse ;  and,  about  the  same  period,  gave 
way  to  fits  of  poetical  enthusiasm,  by 
wanderinff  about  Redcliffe  meadows, 
talking  of  the  productions  of  Rowley, 
and  setting  up  at  night  to  compose 
poems  at  tne  full  of  the  moon.  *'  He 
vias  always,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  **  ex- 
tremely fond  of  walking  in  the  fields; 
and  would  sometimes  say  to  me,  "come, 
you  and  I  will  take  a  walk  in  the  mea- 
dow.    I  have  got  the  cleverest  thing 


for  you  imaginable.  It  is  worth  half- 
a-crown  merely  to  have  a  sight  of  it, 
and  to  hear  me  read  it  to  you."  This 
he  would  ^nerally  do  in  one  particular 
spot,  within  view  of  the  churcn,  before 
which  he  would  sometimes  lie  down, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it  in  a  kind 
of  trance. 

In  1769,  he  contributed  several  pa- 
pers to  The  Town  and  Country  Maga- 
zine, among  which  were  some  extracts 
from  the  pretended  Rowley,  entitled 
Saxon  Poems,  written  in  the  style  of 
Ossian,  and  svbscribed  with  Chatter- 
ton's  usual  signature  of  Dunhelmut 
Bristoliensis,  But  his  most  celebrated 
attempt  at  imposture,  in  this  year,  was 
an  ofier  to  furnish  Horace  Wal'pole  with 
some  accounts  of  a  series  of  eminent 
painters  who  had  flourished  at  Bristol, 
at  the  same  time  enclosing  two  small 
specimens  of  the  Rowley  poems.  Mr. 
Walpole  returned  a  very  polite  reply, 
requesting  further  information  ;  and, 
in  answer,  was  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Chatterton,  who  hinted  a  wish 
that  the  former  would  free  him  from  an 
irksome  profession,  and  place  him  in  a 
situation  where  he  might  pursue  the 
natural  bias  of  his  genius.  In  the  mean 
time,  however.  Gray  and  Mason  having 
pronounced  the  poems  sent  to  Walpole 
to  be  forgeries,  tne  latter,  who,  never- 
theless, could  not,  as  he  himself  con- 
fefises,  help  admiring  the  spirit  of  poetry 
displayed  in  them,  wrote  a  cold  moni- 
tory letter  to  our  author,  advising  him 
to  apply  himself  to  his  profession.  In- 
censed at  this,  he  demanded  the  imme- 
diate return  of  his  manuscripts,  which 
Walpole  enclosed  in  a  blank  cover,  aAer 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  Paris,  when 
he  found  another  letter  from  Chatterton, 
peremptorily  requiring  the  papers,  and 
telling  Walpole  *'that  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  use  him  so,  had  he  not  been 
acquainted  with  the  narrowness  of  his 
circumstances."  Here  their  correspond- 
ence ended,  and  on  these  circumstances 
alone  is  the  charge  founded  against  Mr. 
Walpole  of  barbarously  neglecting,  and 
finally  causing  the  death  of;  Chatterton. 
Mr. Walpole,  observes  Dr.  Gregory,  af- 
terwards regretted  that  he  had  not  seen 
this  extraoniinary  youth,  and  that  he 
did  not  pay  a  more  favourable  attention 
to  his  correspondence;  but  to  ascribe 
to  Mr.  Walpole's  neglect  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  which  happened  at  the  dia- 
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tance  of  nearly  two  yean  after,  woald 
be  the  highest  degree  of  injustice  and 
absurdity. 

Our  author  now  entered  into  politics ; 
and,  in  March,  1770,  composed  a  satirical 
poem  of  one  thousand  three  hundred 
lines,  entitled  Kew  Gardens,  in  which 
he    abused    the    Princess-dowager    of 
Wales  and  Lord  Bute,  together  with 
the  partisans  of  ministry  at  Bristol,  not 
excepting  Mr.  Catcott,  and  other  of  his 
friends  and  patrons.      His  character, 
also,  in  other  respects,  began  to  de- 
velope  itself  in  an  unfavourable  li^ht; 
but  the  assertion  that  he  plunged  mto 
profligacy  at  this  period,  is  contradicted 
by   uneiceptionaole    testimony.     The 
most  prominent  feature  in  his  conduct 
was  his  continued  and  open  atowal  of 
infidelity,  and  of  his  intenQon  to  commit 
suicide  as  soon  as  life  should  become 
burthensome  to   him.     He   had   also 
grown  thoroughly  disgusted  with  his 
profession;  and  purposely,  it  it  sup- 
posed, leaving  upon  his  aesk  a  paper, 
entitled  his  Last  Will,  in  which   he 
avowed  his  determination   to  destroy 
himself  on  Easter  Sunday,  he  gladly 
received  his  dismissal  from  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, into  whose  hands  the  document 
had  fallen.    He  now  determined  to  re- 
pair to  London ;  and  on  being  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Thistletliwdte  concern- 
ing his  plan  of  life,  returned  this  re- 
markable answer :  "  My  first  attempt/' 
said  he,  '*  shall  be  in  the  literary  way ; 
the  promises  I  have  received  are  suffi- 
cient to  dbpel  doubt;    but  should  I, 
contrary  to  expectation,  find  myself  de- 
ceived, I  will,  in  that  case,  turn  me- 
thodist  preacher.    Credulity  is  as  potent 
a  deitv  as  ever,  and  a  new  sect  may 
easily  be  devised.  But  if  that,  too,  should 
fail  me,  my  last  and  final  resource  is  a 
pistol."    Such  was  the  language  of  one 
not  much  beyond  seventeen  years  of 
age;  certainly,  as  Dr.  Aikin  observes, 
not  that  of  a  simple,  ingenious  youth, 
"  smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song," 
a  Beattie's  minstrel,  as  some  of  Chat- 
terton's  admirers  have  chosen  to  paint 
him. 

At  the  end  of  April,  he  arrived  in 
the  metropolis;  and,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
writes  to  tiis  mother  that  he  is  in  such 
a  settlement  as  he  could  desire.  **  I  get," 
he  adds,  "  four  guineas  a  month  by 
one  magazine ;  shall  engage  to  write  a 
history  of  England,  and  other  pieces, 


which  will  more  than  double  that  tmn. 
Occasional  essays  for  the  daily  papers 
would  more  than  support  me.  What  a 
glorious  prospect !"  His  engagements, 
m  fact,  appear  to  have  been  numerous 
and  profitable;  but  we  are  cautioned, 
by  Dr.  Gregory,  agiunst  giving  implicit 
credence  to  every  part  of  Cluitterton's 
letters,  written  at  this  time,  relative  to 
his  literary  and  political  friends  in  the 
metropolis.  It  seems,  however,  that  he 
had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Beckford, 
then  lord  mayor,  and  had  formed  hieh 
expectations  of  patronage  from  the 
opposition  party,  which  he  at  first 
espoused;  but  the  death  of  Beckford, 
at  which  he  u  said  to  have  gone  almost 
frantic,  and  the  scarcity  of  money  which 
he  found  on  the  opposition  side,  altered 
his  intentions.  He  observed  to  a  firiend, 
that  "  he  was  a  poor  author,  who  could 
write  on  both  sides;"  and  it  appears 
that  he  actually  did  so,  as  two  essays 
were  found  afier  his  deatli,  one  eulo- 
gizing, and  the  other  abusing,  the  ad- 
ministration, for  rejecting  the  city  re- 
monstrance. On  the  latter,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Beckford,  is  this  indorsement : 

Accepted  by  Biofley — tct  for,  aDii  thrown  out 
of  Tb«  Nonh  Britttin,  31u  or  June,  on 
■cooHnt  of  tho  lord  najror'i  death 

Lost  by  hif  death  OB  thit  emy ^U    8 

Gained  in  elcgica £2    8 

'  iu  e«a>t S    3 

S    5    0 

An  cl«d  h«  U  dMd  by  S  13    6 

His  hopos  of  obtaining  eminence  as 
a  political  writer  now  became  extra- 
vagantly sanguine,  and  he  already 
seems  to  have  considered  himself  a  man 
of  considerable  public  importance.  "  M^ 
company,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his 
sister,  *'is  courted  every  where;  and 
could  I  humble  myself  to  go  into  a 
compter,  could  have  had  twenty  places 
before  now ;  but  I  must  be  among  the 
great ;  state  matters  suit  me  better  than 
commercial."  These  bright  prospects, 
about  July,  appear  to  have  been  sud- 
denly clouded ;  and,  after  a  short  career 
of  dissipation,  which  kept  pace  with  his 
hopes,  he  found  that  ne  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  the  patronage  of  the 
great ;  and,  to  escape  the  scene  of  his 
mortification,  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  obtain  the  post  of  surg^eonV 
mate  to  the  coast  of  Africa.    It  is  lesa 
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certain  to  what  extent  he  was  now  em- 
ployed b^  the  booksellers,  than  that  he 
lelt  the  idea  of  dependence  upon  them 
insupportable,  and  soon  fell  into  such 
a  state  of  indigence,  as  to  be  reduced  to 
the  want  of  necessary  food.  Such  was 
his  pride,  however,  that  when,  after  a 
fiut  of  three  days,  his  landlady  invited 
him  to  dinner,  he  refused  the  invitation 
as  an  insult,  assuring  her  he  was  not 
hun^iTy.  This  is  the  last  act  recorded  of 
his  hfe*;  a  few  hours  afterwards,  he  swal- 
lowed a  dose  of  arsenic,  and  was  found 
dead  the  next  morning,  August  the  25th, 
1770,  surrounded  by  fragments^  of  nu- 
merous manuscripts,  which  he  appear- 
ed to  have  destroyed.  His  suicide  took 
place  in  Brook  Street,  Holborn,  and  he 
was  interred  in  a  shell,  in  the  burying- 
ground  of  Shoe  Lane  workhouse.  This 
melancholy  catastrophe  is  heightened  bv 
the  fact,  that  Dr.  Fry,  head  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  had  just  gone  to  Bris- 
tol, £r  the  purpose  of  assisting  Chat- 
terton,  when  he  was  there  informed  of 
his  death. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  au- 
thenticiiy  of  the  poems  attributed  to 
Rowlev,  is  now  at  an  end ;  though  there 
are  siill  a  few,  perhaps,  who  may  side 
with  Dean  Milles  and  others,  against 
the  host  of  writers,  including  Gibbon, 
Johnson,  and  the  two  Wartons,  who 
ascribe  the  entire  authorship  to  Chat- 
terton.  The  latter  have,  pernans,  come 
to  a  conclusion,  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  again  disputed,  via.  that  however 
extraordinary  it  was  for  Chatterton  to 
produce  them  in  the  eighteenth  centurv. 
It  was  impossible  that  Rowlev  could 
have  written  them  in  the  fifteenth.  But, 
whether  Chatterton  was  or  was  not  the 
author  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Rowley, 
his  transcendent  genius  must  ever  be 
the  subject  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
The  eulogy  of  his  friends^  and  the  opi- 
nions of  the  controversialists  respecting 
him,  are  certainly  too  extravaganL 
Dean  Milles  prefers  Howley  to  Homer, 
Virgil,  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare;  Mr. 
Malone  *' believes  Chatterton  to  have 
been  the  greatest  genius  that  England 
has  produced  since  the  days  of  Shaks- 

feare;"  and  Mr.  Croft,  the  author  of 
.ove  and  Madness,  asserts,  that  "no 
such  human  being,  at  any  period  of  life, 
has  ever  been  known,  or  possibly  ever 
will  be  known."  This  enthusiastic 
praise  is  not  confined  to  the  critiod 


writers ;  the.  British  mute  has  paid 
some  of  her  moat  beautiful  tributes  to 
the  genius  and  memory  of  Chatterton. 
The  poems  of  Rowley,  as  published  by 
Dean  Milles,  consist  of  pieces  of  all  tKe 
principal  classes  of  poetical  composition: 
tragedies,  lyric,  and  heroic  poems,  pas- 
torals, epistles,  ballads,  &c.  Sublimity 
and  beauty  pervade  many  of  them; 
and  the^  display  wonderful  powers  of 
imagination  and  facility  of  composition ; 
yet,  says  Dr.  Aikin,  there  is  also  much 
of  the  common-place  flatness  and  ex- 
travagance, that  might  be  expected  from 
a  juvenile  writer,  whose  fertility  was 
greater  than  his  judgment,  and  who 
had  fed  his  mind  upon  stores  collected 
with  more  avidity  than  choice.  I'he 
ha»te  and  ardour,  with  which  he  pur- 
sued his  various  literary  designs,  was  in 
accordance  with  his  favourite  maxim, 
**  that  God  had  sent  His  creatures  into 
the  world  with  arms  long  enough  to 
reach  any  thing,  if  they  would  be  at 
the  trouble  of  extending  theno." 

In  1778,  a  miscellaneous  volume  of 
the  avowed  writings  <^  Chatterton  was 
published ;  and,  in  1803,  an  edition  of 
his  works  appeared,  in  three  volumes, 
octavo,  with  an  account  of  his  Hfe,  by 
Dr.  Gregory,  from  whom  we  have  be- 
fore quoted.  The  general  character  of 
his  productions  has  been  well  appre- 
ciated by  Lord  Orford,  who,  after  ex- 
Eatiating  upon  his  quick  intuition,  tiis 
umour,  his  vein  of  satire,  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  seized  all  the  topics  of 
conversation,  whether  of  politics,  litera- 
ture, or  fashion,  remarks,  **  Nothing  in 
Chatterton  can  be  separated  from  Chat- 
terton. Hu  noblest  flight,  his  sweetest 
strain,  his  grossest  ribaldry,  and  his 
most  common-place  imitations  of  the 
producUons  of  magazines,  were  all  the 
effervescences  of  the  same  ungovernable 
impulse,  which,  cameleon-Uke,  imbibed 
the  colours  of  all  it  looked  on.  it  was 
Os«a1i,  or  a  Saxon  monk,  or  Gray,  or 
Smollett,  or  Junius;  and  if  it  uuled 
most  in  what  it  most  afiected  to  be,  a 
poet  <^  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  be- 
cause it  could  not  imitate  what  had  not 
existed."  In  person,  Chatterton  is  said 
to  have  been,  like  his  genius,  prema- 
ture; he  had,  says  his  bic^rapher,  m 
manlineu  and  dignity  beyond  his  years, 
and  there  was  a  something  about  him 
uncommonly  preposseuing.  His  most 
remarkable    feature    was     his    eyes 
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which,  though  greT»  were  unoomnionly 
piercing ;  when  he  was  warmed  in 
argument,  or  otherwiie,  they  sparkled 
with  fire ;  and  one  eye,  it  is  said,  was 
still  more  remarlcable  than  the  other. 

The  character  of  Chatterton  has  been 
sufficiently  developed  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  memoir ;  his  ruling  pas- 
sion, we  have  sren,  was  literary  fame ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  death 
was  not  rather  occasioned  through  fear 
of  losing  ihe  reputation  he  had  already 
acquired,  than  dejpair  of  being  able  to 
obtain  a  future  subsistence.  This  is 
rendered  at  least  plausible,  by  the  fact 
of  his  having  received  pecuniary  as- 
sistance from  Mr.  Hamilton,  senior,  the 
I>roprietor  of  The  Critical  Review,  not 
ong  before  his  death,  with  a  promise 
of  more ;  that  he  was  employea  by  his 
literary  friends,  almost  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  existence ;  and  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  suspicions  existing  that  himself 
and  Rowley  were  the  same.  Though 
he  neither  confessed  nor  denied  thi:s,  it 
was  evident  that  his  conduct  was  in- 
fluenced by  some  mystery,  known  only 


to  himaelf;  he  grew  wild,  abitnctedf 
and  incoherent,  and  a  settled  rioomtneM 
at  length  took  potsenion  of  his  oonii* 
tenance,  which  was  a  presage  of  his 
fatal  resolution.  He  has  been  aocnaed 
of  libertinism,  bat  there  are  no  pn>ofr 
of  this  during  his  residence  either  at 
London  or  Bristol ;  though  many  of  his 
productions  show  a  laxity  of  principle, 
which  might  justify  the  supposiuon. 
The  best  qualities  in  his  character  were 
the  negative  ones  of  temperance  and 
affection  for  his  family,  to  whom  he 
sent  small  presents  out  of  his  first  gains, 
and  always  si>oke  of  their  welfare  as 
one  of  the  principal  ends  of  his  ex- 
ertions. But  what  deeper  affliction 
could  he  have  brought  upon  them  than 
that  caused  by  the  last  act  of  hb  Ufe  ? 
His  sister  says,  that  **  he  was  a  lover  of 
truth  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason ;" 
yet  his  life  was  one  continued  career  of 
deception.  He  is  to  be  oitied  for  his 
misfortunes,  and  admired  for  his  genius ; 
but,  with  Kirke  White  in  our  remem- 
brance, we  could  wish  to  forget  all  else 
that  belonged  to  Chatterton. 


WILLIAM  ROSCOE. 


William  roscoe,  the  son  of  a 

tavern-keeper,  was  born  at  Liverpool, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1752,  and  afler 
having  studied  little  more  than  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  was,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  articled  to  Mr.  Eyes,  an  at- 
torney, in  his  native  town.  A  passion  for 
the  classics  now  took  possession  of  him ; 
and,  without  neglecting  his  professional 
duties,  he,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
made  himself  master  of^  the  French, 
Latin,  and  Italian  languages,  besides 
developing  no  mean  talent  for  poetical 
composition.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
articles,  he  was  taken  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Aspinall ;  but  his  attention  to 
his  clienu  aid  not  hinder  him  from 

faying  his  repects  to  the  muses.  In 
7/3,  he  recited,  before  the  society 
formed  at  Liverpool  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  drawing,  painting,  &c,  an  ode, 
which  was  afterwards  published  with 
Mount  Pleasant,  his  first  poetical  pro- 
duction, which  was  written  in  his  six- 
teenth year.     He   subsequently  con- 


tributed to  Dr.  Enfield's  Speaker  an 
Elegy  to  Pity,  and  an  Ode  to  Educa- 
tion, contunmg  some  strong  remarks 
against  the  slave  trade,  on  which  sub- 
ject he  wrote  several  tracts;  and,  in 
1788,  a  poem  in  two  parts,  entitled 
The  Wrongs  of  Africa.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  French  revolution,  he  com- 
posed the  songs  of  Millions,  be  Free ! 
The  Vine-covered  Hills,  &c,  which 
became  popular  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  1790,  he  joined  Dr.  Currie  in  a 
series  of  essays,  in  the  Weekly  Liver- 
pool Herald,  under  the  title  of  The 
Recluse;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he 
began  to  compose  his  Lorenso  de 
Medici,  which  was  published,  in  1796, 
in  two  volumes,  quarto.  It  soon  went 
through  three  editions,  and  has  been 
translated  into  Italian  by  the  Chevalier 
Mecherini,  and  into  German  by  Pro- 
fessor SprenyeL  In  1805,  appeared  his 
Life  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  which  was  also 
translated  into  French   and  German, 
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and  added  considerably  to  the  already 
established  reputation  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Roscoe  had,  some  yean  ago, 
ceased  to  practise  as  an  attorney,  and 
entered  himself  a  member  of  Gra^s 
Inn,  with  a  ^ie^  of  studying  for  tne 
bar ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
ever  called,  and  he  finally  chose  the 
business  of  a  banker  in  his  native  town, 
in  partnership  with  Messrs.  Clarke. 
While  in  this  capacity,  the  general 
election  of  1806  took  place;  and  as 
many  of  the  Liverpool  innabitants  were 
anxious  for  an  anti-slavery  member, 
they  put  in  nomination  our  author,  with 
an  understanding  that  he  should  be 
returned  free  of  expense;  for  which 
purpose,  a  subscription  of  i£5,000  was 
collected  in  one  day.  The  attempt  was 
successful ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
outrages  which  had  occurred  durinff  the 
progress  of  the  lost  election,  he  declined 
a  contest,  after  the  dissolution  of  partia- 
ment  in  1807. 

In  1808,  he  published  his  Considera- 
tions on  the  Causes,  Objects,  and  Con- 
sequences of  the  Present  War,  which, 
says  the  reviewer  in  The  Monthly 
Repository  of  Literature,  &c.,  **  is  a 
valuable  offering  to  the  shrine  of  peace 
and  justice."  In  1809,  he  procured  the 
liberation  of  nine  black  slaves,  who  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  by  a  Portuguese 
captain  for  a  false  debt,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  them  from  obtaining  tneir 
freedom ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Amsterdam  Royal  Institution,  though 
we  were  then  at  war  with  the  Dutdi. 
About  this  period,  appeared  his  Review 
of  the  Speeches  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning ; 
and,  in  1811,. was  published  his  Letter 
to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  on  a  Reform 
of  the  Representation  of  the  People  in 
Parliament. 

In  1817,  he  published  a  discourse 
delivered  on  the  opening  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Liverpool,  on  the  Origin 
and  Vicissitudes  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  Arts;  and,  in  1824,  he  edited  a 
new  edition  of  the  works  of  Pope,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  Ufe  of  that  poet. 
*'  While  Mr.  Roscoe's  mind  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  his  literary  and  politicu 
studies,"  observes  one  of  hts  bio- 
graphers, "  a  series  of  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, particularly  several  other 
failures,  obliged  the  banking-house,  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  to  suspend  pay- 


ment. The  creditort,  however,  had  ao 
much  confidence  in  his  integrity,  that 
time  was  given  for  the  firm  to  recover' 
from  its  embarrassments;  and  he,  on 
first  entering  the  bank  after  accommo- 
dation, was  loudly  greeted  by  the 
populace."  His  difficulties,  however, 
were  so  great,  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  parting  with  the  whole  of 
his  property,  a  circumstance  which 
gave  him  great  pain,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  sonnet  on  parting  with  his 
library.  It  was,  probably,  after  these 
pecuniary  misfortunes,  that  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
elected  him  one  of  the  ten  individuals 
from  the  honorary  associates  to  receive 
the  allowance  of  £l00  per  annum. 

Mr.  Roscoe's  declining  years  are 
solaced  by  the  affectionate  attentions  of 
justly  and  sincerely  attached  relations ; 
and  he  is  no  less  respected  by  the  in- 
habitants of  his  native  town,  whidi 
owes  many  of  its  public  institutions  to 
his  exertions.  He  is  described  as  a 
man  of  the  most  benevolent  heart,  in- 
dependent spirit,  and  generous  dispo- 
sition; and  nis  conversation  is  said  to 
be  characteristic  of  his  chaste  and 
classic  turn  of  thought.  To  name  his 
friends  and  admirers,  would  be  to  re- 
capitulate the  ilite  of  the  noble,  scien- 
tific, patriotic,  and  literarv  world. 
During  His  days  <^  prosperity,  his  house 
was  the  resort  of  all  tne  distinguished 
characters  of  the  day,  both  foreign  and 
native.  Among  his  visitors  were  the 
Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gloucester,  many 
noblemen  eminent  for  their  talents  as 
well  as  stations,  and  several  of  the 
highest  literary  characters  of  the  age. 
His  faculties  are  still  in  their  vi^ur; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  ge- 
nerous love  of  liberty,  and  his  arden^ 
unceasing  benevolence. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Roscoe  was  the  author 
of  The  Nurse,  a  poem  from  the  Italian; 
Occasional  Tracts  relative  to  the  War 
between  Great  Britain  and  France;  An 
Address    delivered    before    the    Pro- 

Erietors  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
■iverpool ;  and  three  communications 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnsean 
Society.  It  appears,  from  a  memoir  of 
Mr.  Roscoe's  life,  in  the  National  Por- 
trait <}allery,  that  he  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  botanical  and  agricultural 
studies ;  and  that  he,  some  years  since. 
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undertook  the  improrenieat  of  a  Urge 
tract  of  waste  moM  land  in  the  Ticinity 
of  Manchester.  To  this,  Mrs.  Barbauld 
refers  in  her  poem,  entitled  One  Thou- 
sand Eight  Hundred  and  Eleven : — 

WImb  Rmco**  to  whow  patriot  brwMt  Wlosf 
Tbc  Remaa  rirtiur  and  tboTatcaa  •oof, 
L«d  Cora  to  tbc  bhck  oad  borron  bmot, 
Wbcro  Cores  noror  gaiaod  •  wrroth  boforc. 

Af  an  author,  Mr.  Roscoe  takes  his 


place  among  the  most  eminent  writen 
of  the  present  a^e ;  and  his  Life  of 
Lorenso  de  Media  and  of  Leo  Uie  Tenth 
have  raised  him  to  the  very  first  rank 
of  English  classical  historians.  Both 
of  these  performances  are  distinguished 
by  a  style  at  once  energetic  and  ele- 
gant, by  profound  thought,  and  a  truly 
philosophical  spirit. 


GEORGE  CRABBE. 


George  crabbb  was  bom  at 

Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1754,  where  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms. He  received  his  education  at  a 
neighbouring  school,  where  he  gained 
a  prize  for  one  of  his  poems,  and  \ei\  it 
with  sufficient  knowledge  to  qualify 
him  for  an  apprentice  to  a  snrveon  and 
apothecary  in  his  native  town.  His  poet- 
ical taste  is  said  to  have  been  assisted 
in  developing  itself  b^  a  perusal  of  all 
the  scraps  of  verses  which  ms  father  used 
to  tear  off  from  different  newspapers, 
and  which  young  Crabbe  collected  to- 
gether, and  got  most  of  them  by  heart 
The  attractions  of  the  muse  had  pro- 
bably overcome  those  of  ^sculapius, 
for,  on  the  completion  of  his  apprentice- 
sliiP;  giving  up  all  hope  of  succeeding 
in  his  profession,  he  determined  at  once 
to  quit  it,  and  to  depend  for  support 
upon  ^is  literary  abilities.  Accordinglv, 
in  1778,  he  came  to  London  with  little 
more  in  his  pocket  than  a  bundle  of  his 
best  poems,  and  took  a  lodging  in  the 
dty,  where  he  read  and  composed,  but 
could  prevfldl  upon  no  booKseller  to 
publish.  At  length,  in  1780,  he  ven- 
tured to  print,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
poem,  entitled  The  Candidate,  which 
was  favourably  noticed  in  The  Monthly 
Review,  to  the  editor  of  which  it  was 
addressed.  Finding,  however,  that  he 
stood  no  chance  of  success  or  popu- 
larity whilst  he  remained  personally 
unknown,  he  is  said  to  have  Introduced 
himself  to  Edmund  Burke,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  great  kindness,  and 
read  his  productions  with  approbation. 
Our  author  fortunately  found  in  this 
gentleman  both  a  firiend  and  a  patron ; 


he  took  Crabbe  into  hb  house,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  Fox ;  and,  under  their 
united  auspices,  appeared  his  poem  of 
The  Library,  in  1781.  In  the  same 
year,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and,  in 
the  following  one,  priest,  and,  for  a 
short  time,  acted  as  curate  at  Ald- 
borough. About  the  same  period,  he 
entered  his  name  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, but  withdrew  it  without  gra- 
duating, although  he  was  subsequently 
presented  with  the  degree  of  B.  C.  !«. 
After  residing  fur  some  time  at  Belvoir 
Castle,  as  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  by  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Burke,  our  author  was  introduced 
to  Lord- chancellor  Thurlow,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him,  successively,  the 
living  of  Frome  St.  Quintin,  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  the  rectories  of  Muston  and 
West  AUington,  in  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln. In  the  meantime,  in  1785,  he 
S)ubli8hed  The  Newspaper,  a  poem ; 
bllowed  by  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  in  1807,  which  were  received 
with  marked  and  universal  appro- 
bation. 

In    1810,    appeared    his    admirable 
poem  of  The  Borough;    in  1812,   he 

Published  his  Tales  in  Verse ;  and,  in 
819,  his  celebrated  Tales  of  the  Hall, 
with  which  he  concluded  his  known 
poetical  labours.  He  had,  in  the  in- 
terim, been  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Trowbridge,  with  the  smaller  benefice 
of  Croxton  Kerryel,  in  Leicestershire, 
where  he  still  resides.  His  only  prose 
publications  are  a  funeral  sermon  on 
one  of  his  early  noble  patrons,  Charies, 
Duke  of  Rutland,  preached  in  the  cha- 
pel of  Belvoir  Castle,  in  1789 ;  and  An 
Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
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Vale  of  BeWoir,  written  for  Mr.Nidiol's 
History  of  Leicestershire. 

The  worlcs  of  Crmbl>e  have  gone 
through  several  editions,  and  deservedly 
become  popular ;  yet  such  is  the  present 
state  of  the  public  taste,  that,  it  is  said, 
Mr.  Murrtfy  declines  publishing  a 
voliraie  of  verse,  which  he  has  for  some 
time  had  in  his  possession,  of  our  poet's 
composition.  Mr.  Wilson  Croker  has 
justly  observed  of  Crabbe,  that  his 
having  taken  a  view  of  life  too  minute, 
too  humiliating,  and  too  punfully  just, 
may  have  rendered  his  popularity  less 
brilliant  than  that  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries ;  though  for  accurate 
description,  and   deep    knowledge   of 


human  nature,  no  poet  of  the  preient 
age  is  equal  to  him.  The  great  charm 
of  his  poetry  lies  in  his  masterly  treat- 
ment 01  the  most  ordinary  subjects,  and 
in  his  heart-rending  but  tfiie  descrip- 
tions of  the  scenes  which  his  muse  de- 
lights to  visit,— those  of  poverty  and 
distress.  He  depicts  nature  living  and 
circumstantially;  and,  in  this  respect, 
his  poetry  ma^  iustly  be  compared  to 
the  painting  of  1  enters  and  Ostade. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Crabbe  is  uni- 
versally esteemed;  and,  in  his  own 
parish,  his  kindness  to  the  poor,  and 
uniform  benevolence  to  all  around  him, 
have  rendered  him  the  idol  of  Trow- 
bridge and  its  neighbourhood. 


WILLIAM    GIFFORD. 


L 


William  gifford,  the  son  of  a 

plumber  and  ^laxier,  who  dissipated  his 
property  by  intemperance  and  extra- 
vagance, was  bom  at   Ashburton,  in 
Devonshire,   in  April,   1755.    He  lost 
his  father,  when  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  in  about  a  year  afterwards. his 
mother  died,  leaving  himself,  and  an 
infant  brother,  "  without  a  relation  or 
friend  in  the  world."     The  latter  was 
sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  the  subject 
of  our  memoir  was  received   into  the 
house  of  his  godfather,  who  put  him  to 
school  for  about  three  months,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  took  him  home, 
with  the  view  of  employing  him  as  a 
ploughboy.     Being  unntted,  however, 
for  this  occupation,  by  an  injury  on  his 
breast,  he  was  sent  to  sea  in  a  coasting 
vessel,  in  which  -he  remained  for  nearlv 
a  year.     '*  It  will  be  easily  conceived, 
he  says  In  his  autobiography,  **  that  my 
life  was  a  life  of  hardship.     I  was  not 
only   *  a  ship-boy   on  the    high  and 
giddy  mast,'    but  also  in  the  cabin, 
where  every  menial  office  fell  to  my 
lot;  yet,  if  I  was  restless  and  discon- 
tents, I  can  safelv  say  it  was  not  so 
much  on  account  of  this,  as  of  my  being 
precluded  from  all  possibility  of  read- 
mg ;  as  my  master  aid  not  posseu,  nor 
do  I  rccolfect  seeing,  durinj;  the  whole 
time  of  my  abode  with  him,  a  single 
book  of  any  description,  except  The 
Coasting  Pilot." 


He  was  at  length  recalled  by  his  god- 
fiither,  and  again  put  to  schom,  where 
'  he  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  in  a 
few  months  he  was  qualified  to  assist 
his  master  in  any  extraordinary  emer- 
gency; and,  although  only  in  his 
nfteenUi  year,  began  to  think  of  turning 
instructor  himself.  His  plans  were, 
however,  treated  with  contempt  by  his 
guardian,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a 
shoemaker,  at  Ashburton,  to  whom  our 
author  went  *'  in  sullenntfss  and  silence," 
and  with  a  perfect  hatred  of  his  new 
occupation.  His  favourite  pursuit  at 
this  time  was  arithmetic,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  continued  to  extend 
his  knowledge  of  that  science,  is  thus 
reUted  by  himself:  **  1  pcwsessed,"  he 
observes,  "  but  one  book  in  the  world ; 
it  was  a  treatise  on  algebra,  given  to 
me  by  a  young  woman,  who  had  found 
it  in  a  lodging-house.  I  considered  it 
as  a  treasure,  but  it  was  a  treasure 
locked  up ;  for  it  supposed  the  reader  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  simple  equa- 
tions, and  I  Knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
My  master's  son  had  purchased  Fen- 
ning's  Introduction  :  this  was  precisely 
what  I  wanted ;  but  he  carefully  con- 
cealed it  from  me,  and  I  was  indebted 
to  chance  alone  for  stumbling  on  hia 
hiding-place.    I  rat  up  for  the  greatest 

Krt  of  several  nights  successively ;  and, 
fore  he  suspected  his  treatise  was  dis- 
covered, haa  completely  mastered  U. 
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I  could  now  enter  upon  my  own :  and 
that  carried  me  .pretty  far  into  the 
fdence.  This  was  not  done  without 
difficulty.  I  had  not  a  farthing  on  earth, 
nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one :  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  therefore,  (in  despite  of  the 
flippant  remark  of  Lord  Orlord)  were, 
for  the  most  part,  as  completely  out  of 
my  reach  as  a  crown  and  sceptre. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  resource ;  but  the 
utmost  caution  and  secresy  were  neces- 
sary in  applying  to  it.  I  beat  out  pieces 
of  leather  as  smooth  as  possible,  and 
wrought  my  problems  on  them  with 
a  blunted  awl ;  for  the  rest,  my  memory 
was  tenacious,  and  I  could  multiply  and 
divide  by  it  to  a  great  extent." 

Under  the  same  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, he  composed  and  recited  to  his 
associates  small  pieces  of  poetry,  and, 
being  at  last  invited  to  repeat  them  to 
other  circles,  little  collections  were 
made  for  him,  which,  he  says,  some- 
times produced  him  **  as  much  as  six- 
pence m  an  evening."  The  sums  which 
tie  thus  obtained,  he  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  pens,  paper,  &c. ;  books  of 
geometry,  and  of  the  nigher  branches  of 
algebra ;  but  his  master,  finding  that  he 
had,  in  some  of  the  verses  before-men« 
tioned,  satirized  both  himself  and  his 
customers,  seized  upon  his  books  and 
papers,  and  prohibited  him  from  again 
repeating  a  hne  of  his  compositions.  At 
length,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, his  lamentable  doggerel,  as  he 
terms  it,  having  reached  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Cookesley,  a  surgeon,  that  gentle- 
man  set  on  foot  "  a  subscripdon  for 
purchasing  the  remainder  of  the  time  of 
William  GiflTord,  and  for  enabling  him 
to  improve  himself  in  writing  and  Eng- 
lish grammar." 

He  now  quitted  shoemaking,  and  en- 
tered the  school  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Smerdon ;  and  in  two  years  and  two 
months  from  what  he  calls  the  day  of 
his  emancipation,  he  had  made  such 
progress,  that  his  master  declared  him 
to  be  fit  for  the  university.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  by  Mr.  Cookesley,  to 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  same  gentleman,  the 
office  of  Bible  reader  at  Exeter  College, 
of  which  he  was  entered  a  member. 
Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  unre- 
mitting diligence,  and  had  already  com- 
menced his  poetical  translation  of  the 
Satires  of  Juvenal,  when  the  death  of 


Mr.  Cookesley  interrupted  the  progiew 
of  the  work.    A  fortunate  accident  pro- 
cured him  a  new  patron  in  Earl  Grot- 
venor,  in  whose  family  he  for  some  dme 
resided,  and  afterwards  accompanied 
to   the  continent  his  son,  Lord   Bel- 
grave.    On  his  return  to  Eng^land,  he 
settled  in  London,  and,  devoting  him- 
self to  literary  pursuits,  published,  in 
1791,  and  1794,  successively,  his  poetical 
satires.  The  Baviad,  and  The  Maeviad ; 
the  one  containing  an  attack  on  the 
drama,    and    the    other    an   invective 
against  the  favourite  poets  of  the  day. 
In   1800,  he  published  his  Epistle  to 
Peter  Pindar,  in  which  he  charged  the 
satirist  with  blasphemy;    and  Wolcot 
accused  him  of  obscenity.     This  led  to 
the  a^isaull  mentioned  in  our  memoir  of 
Dr.  Wolcot,  who,  it  seems,  would  have 
inflicted  Kcvere  chaittisemeiit  on  Gifford, 
but  for  the  interference  of  a  powerful 
Frenchman,  who  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  who  turned  Wolcot  out  or  the 
reading-room,  where  the  scene  occurred, 
into  the  street,  throwing  hia  wig  and 
cane  after  him.     In  1802,  appeared  his 
lung-promised  version  of  Juvenal,  which 
was  attacked  by  The  Critical  Review,  in 
an  erudite  but  somewhat  personal  arti- 
cle, that  called  forth  a  reply  from  our 
author,   entitled   Examination   of    the 
Strictures  of  The  Critical  Review  upon 
Juvenal. 

In  1805  and  1816,  he  published,  suc- 
cessively, his  editions  of  Massinger,  and 
Ben  Jonson ;  and,  in  1821,  appeared 
his  translation  of  Persius.  He  next 
edited  the  works  of  Ford,  in  two  vo- 
lumes ;  and  he  had  proceeded  with 
five  volumes  of  those  ot  Shirley,  when 
his  labours  were  terminated,  by  his 
death.  He  died  at  Pimlico,  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1826,  and  was  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Being  a  single 
man,  he  died  in  opulent  circumstances ; 
having  enjoyed,  for  some  years,  an 
annuity  from  Lord  Grosvenor,  besides 
holding  the  office  of  paymaster  of  the 
band  of  gentleman-pensioners,  with  a 
salary  of  i£300  a-year ;  and,  for  a  time, 
that  of  comptroller  of  the  lottery,  with  a 
salary  of  £600  a-vear. 

The  fame  of  GifTord  rests  principally 
upon  his  Juvenal,  which  occupied  the 
^eater  part  of  his  life,  and  was  sent 
mto  the  world  with  every  advantage 
that  could  be  derived  from  the  most 
careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
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author,  aod  the  correction  of  his  most 
able  friends.  It  stili  falls  short,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Gifford*8  attempt  to  give 
Juvenal  entire,  except  in  his  grouness, 
and  to  make  him  speak  as  he  would 
have  spoken  among  us.  In  this  he  has 
so  far  failed,  that  whilst  he  omits  to  fur- 
nish  the  glowing  imagery,  luxuriant 
diction,  and  impetuous  fluency  of  the 
Roman  satirist,  he  has  retained  many 
of  his  worst  and  most  obiectionable  pas- 
sages. It  has  been  well  observed,  by  a 
writer  in  The  New  Monthly  Magaxine, 
that  his  translation  presents  us  rather 
with  the  flail  of  an  inntuated  rustic,  than 
with  the  exterminating  iaulchion  of  Ju- 


venal His  Baviad  and  Msviad  evince 
first-rate  satirical  powers ;  but  in  these, 
as  in  most  of  his  writings,  a  degree  of 
coarseness  and  virulence  displays  itself, 
which  shows  that  literary  associations 
had  not  refined  his  mind.  Of  late  years, 
he  was  orincipaliy  known  as  the  editor 
of  The  Quarterly  Review,  a  work  estab- 
lished by  himself,  in  1809,  and  o(  which 
he  contmued  to  be  the  conductor  till 
1824.  He  also  for  some  time  edited  the 
Anti-jacobin  newspaper,  in  which  he 
displayed  his  usual  acuteness,  asperity, 
ana  subservience  to  the  party  by  which 
he  thrived ;  his  politics  being  invariably 
those  of  bis  interest. 


GILBERT  WAKEFIELD. 


This  dlsdnguished  scholar  and  critic, 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Wakefield, 
was  \^rn  on  the  22nd  of  Februarv, 
1756,  m  the  parsonage-house  of  St 
Nicholas,  Nottingham,  of  which  church 
his  father  was  then  rector.  He  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  education  at 
the  free-school  of  his  native  town,  and 
was  afterwards  sent  to  three  other  aca- 
demies, the  last  being  at  Kingston- upon - 
Thames,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  liis 
&ther  then  resided. 

In  1772,  he  was  entered  of  Jesus'  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  pursued  all 
his  studies  with  delight,  excepting  alge- 
bra and  logic,  which,  he  says,  **  were 
odious  to  nie  beyond  conception."  With 
all  his  zeal  for  learning,  however,  his 
devotion  to  his  books  appears  to  have 
been  occasionally  interrupted  by  what 
he  calls  a  "  strange  fastidiousness."  This 
impediment,  he  observes,  "commonly 
recurred  in  the  spring  of  the  year;  when 
I  was  so  enamoured  of  rambling  in  the 
open  air,  through  solitary  fields,  or  by 
a  river's  side ;  of  cricket,  and  of  fishing, 
that  no  self-expostulations,  no  prospect 
of  future  vexation,  nor  even  emulation 
itself,  could  chain  me  to  my  books." 

Having  previously  obtvned  a  scholar- 
ship, he  graduated  B.A.  in  1776;  and, 
in  the  same  year,  he  guned  the  second 
chancellor's  gold  medal;  and  was  imme- 
diately after,  elected  to  a  fellowship. 
About  the  same  time,  he  made  his  debut 
as  an  author,  by  the  publication  of  a 


small  collection  of  Latin  Poems,  with  a 
few  Notes  on  Horace.  In  1777  and 
1778,  he  gained  prizes  for  two  Latin 
prose  essays ;  and  in  the  latter  year  he 
was  ordained  a  deacon,  when  **  he  was 
so  little  satisfied,"  he  says,  **  with  the 
requisition  of  subscription,  itnd  the  sub- 
jects of  that  subscnption  themselves, 
that  he  afterwards  regarded  this  ac- 
quiescence as  the  most  disingenuous 
action  of  hu  whole  life."  He,  however, 
accepted  a  curacy  at  Stockjport,  in 
Cheshire,  and  afterwards  in  a  church  at 
Liverpool,  where  his  inveteracy  agvnst 
the  established  church  became  so  ran- 
corous, that  he  attributed  a  clei^man's 
theft  of  the  sacrament  money,  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  left  the  dissenters  for 
the  church  of  England. 

In  1779,  he  vacated  hb  fellowship  by 
marriage,  and  shortly  afterwards  re- 
linquished his  curacy  at  Liverpool,  for 
the  situation  of  classical  tutor  at  the 
dissenting  academy,  at  Warrington,  to 
the  downfitl  of  which  he  is  accused  of 
contributing,  though  he  is  allowed  to 
have  been  exemplary  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  During  his  residence  at 
this  seminary,  he  began  his  career  as 
a  theological  controversialist,  and  gave 
to  the  public,  in  succession,  a  tract, 
entitled  A  Plain  and  Short  Account  of 
the  Nature  of  Baptism ;  An  Essay  on 
Inspiration ;  A  New  Translation  ot  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians;   and,  in  1782,  a  New   Tram* 
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latioo  of  SL  Matthew't  Gospel,  with  ' 
Notet,  critical,  philological,  and  ex-  . 
planatory.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  j 
academy  at  Warrington,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Bramcote,  in  Nottingham- 
shire; and,  subsequently, at  Nottingham, 
where  he  published,  in  1784,  the  first 
▼olumeof  An  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions 
of  the  Christian  Wnters  of  the  Three 
First  Centuries,  concerning  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  work  which  aid  not 
meet  with  sufficient  encouragement  to 
induce  him  to  proceed  further.  In 
1789,  he  commenced  a  work  under  the 
title  of  SilTa  Critica,  which  ajppeared  in 
three  parts,  from  the  Cambrioge  Univer- 
sity press,  the  whole  being  intended  to 
exhibit  An  Union  of  Theol(^cal  and 
Classiod  Learning,  illustrating  the 
Scriptures,  bv  light  borrowed  from  the 
Philol(^  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He 
afterwards  orinted  two  other  parts. 

In  1790,  ne  accepted  the  situation  of 
classical  professor,  at  the  New  Dissenting 
College,  at  Hackney,  but  tus  connexion 
with  it  ceased  in  the  following  year,  in 
consequence,  chiefly,  of  his  preference 
of  classical  to  theolocical  knowledge, 
and  of  private  to  public  worship.  In 
support  of  his  opmions  on  the  latter 
subject,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  and 
in  1792,  still  continuing  to  reside  at 
Hackney,  he  printed,  in  three  vo- 
lumes, octavo,  his  Translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  Notes;  in  the 
language  of  which,  though  he  has  re< 
lained  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old 
version,  he  is  said  to  have  introduced 
some  bold  innovations.  In  1795,  ap- 
peared Memoirs  of  his  Own  Life,  which 
was  succeeded  by  his  Kvidences  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  in  reply  to  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason.  He  next  published  a 
first  volume  of  his  intended  edition  of 
Pope's  Works,  but  being  antidpated  by 
Warburton,  he  proceeded  no  further  in 
his  undertaking  than  the  publication  of 
a  volume  of  Notes  on  Pope,  and  a  new 
edition  of  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in 
which  he  attacked  Cowper's  version. 
He  then  appeared  as  a  classical  editor  in 
selections  from  the  Greek  tra^dians; 
and  in  editions  of  Horace,  Virgil,  Bion, 
and  Moschus ;  and  finally,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  his  Lucretius,  In  tliree  vo< 
lumes,  a  most  erudite  and  masterly 
performance.  **  This,"  says  Dyer,  in  a 
note  in  his  History  of  Cambridge,  '*  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  editions  of  a 


classic  author  that  ever  isiiwd  from  ma 
English  press ;  and  Tery  acaroe ;  inai^ 
copies  having  been  burnt  at  a  fire  whico 
happened  at  the  printing-office.  A  copy, 
bound  in  Russia,'*  he  adds,  writine  in 
1814,  **  usuallv  sells  for  at  least  ei^y 
guineas.**  The  work  was  also  hicfaly 
praised  by  Charles  James  Fox,  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated :  and,  in  particular,  by 
Mr.  Steevens,  the  editor  of  Shakspeare, 
who  pronounced  it  to  be  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  correct  work  of  its  kind  that 
had  yet  appeared. 

Politics  now  occtxpTing  his  attention, 
he  published  Remarks  on  the  General 
Orders  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  which, 
as  well  as  in  his  reply  to  some  parts  of 
the  Bishop  of  LlandafTs  Address  to  the 
People  of  England,  he  condemned  the 
war  against  France,  in  terms  that  in- 
duced government  to  institute  a  prose- 
cution agadnst  him,  which  ended  in  his 
conviction,  and  condemnation  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  in  Dorchester  gaol, 
commencing  from  February,  1799.  Hia 
sufferings  whilst  in  confinement^  how- 
ever, were  alleviated  as  much  as  possible, 
by  the  munificent  i^eal  of  his  friends, 
who  raised  for  him  a  subscription  of 
i^5,000,  which  relieved  his  mind  in  re- 
spect to  a  future  provision  for  his  family, 
exceeding,  as  it  probably  did,  what  he 
could  hope  to  have  bequeathed  them 
as  the  fruits  of  his  own  exertions. 

During  his  imprisonment,  he  com- 
posed several  pamphlets ;  a  small  volume, 
entitled  Noctes  Carcerariae ;  besides 
planning  some  works  of  a  larger  mag- 
nitude, partictilarlv  an  edition  of  an 
English  and  Greek  lexicon,  which,  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  failed  for  want  of 
sufficient  encouragement  Shortly  after 
his  liberation  he  commenced  a  course  of 
classical  lectures,  in  London,  and  had 
completed  his  Observations  upon  the 
Second  Book  of  the  i£neid  of  Virgil, 
when  he  was  attacked  with  a  typhus 
fever,  which  carried  him  olf  on  the  9th 
of  September,  1801,  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

The  great  classical  and  critical  abili- 
ties of  Gilbert  Wakefield  have  been 
allowed  by  all  parties,  though  no  literary 
character  had  fewer  partisans,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  bigotted  opposition  to 
all  sects  and  systems  whatever.  An 
authority,  cited  in  Chalmer's  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, says, he  was  as  violent 
against  the  Greek  accents,  a»  he  was 
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aaainit  the  Trinity.  **  In  all  things," 
obsenret  the  same  writer,  '*  it  was  the 
same  with  Gilbert  Wakefield ;  whatever 
coincided  not  with  his  ideas  of  rectitude, 
justice,  elegance,  or  whatever  else  it 
might  be,  was  to  give  way  at  once ;  and 
be  rescinded  at  bis  pleasure,  on  pain 
of  the  roost  violent  reprehension  to  all 
opponents :  whether  it  was  an  article 
of  faith,  a  principle  of  policy,  a  doctrine 
of  morality,  or  a  readmg  in  an  ancient 
author,  stiU  it  was  equally  cut  and  slash, 
away  it  must  go  to  the  dogs,  and  vul- 
tures." He  was,  however,  though  mis- 
taken, no  less  consdeotious  than  xea- 


lous  and  industrious  in  his  pursuit  of 
truth ;  and,  perhaps,  the  greate:{t  proof 
of  his  sincerity  is,  that  in  his  literary 
and  polemical  controversies  he  offended 
many,  and  made  proselytes  of  none.  In 
conjectural  criticism  he  was  as  great  an 
adept  as  Bentley,  to  whom  he  assimi- 
lated in  the  boldness  of  his  style,  and 
was  scarcely  inferior  in  learning.  The 
private  character  of  Mr.  Wakefield 
IS  said  to  have  been  estimable  and 
amiable  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  and 
to  have  been  totally  free  from  the 
asperities  which  so  frequently  occur  in 
his  writings. 


WILLIAM  GODWIN. 


William  Godwin,  the  son  of 

a  dissenting  minister,  was  born  at  Wis- 
beach,  in  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  Srd 
of  March,  1756.  He  received  the  chief 
part  of  his  education  at  the  Dissenters' 
College,  at  Hozton,  and  in  1778,  being 
admitted  a  member  of  the  non*con- 
forming  church,  commenced  preacher 
to  a  congre^tion  at  Stowmarket,  in 
Suffolk.  His  opinions,  whilst  at  the 
above-named  college,  had  been  those 
of  Arminius,  but  he  now  became  a 
Calvinbt;  and  his  investigating  turn 
of  mind  inducing  a  subsequent  change 
of  doctrine,  which  was  not  acceptable 
to  \\\s  sect,  he,  in  1783,  resigned  the 
pulpit  In  the  same  year,  he  came  to 
London,  and  published  Sketches  of 
History,  in  Six  Sermons,  which  was 
succeeded,  in  ten  years  afterwards,  by 
his  Political  Justice ;  a  work,  wherein  he 
lays  it  down  as  his  chief  proposition  that 
virtue  consists  in  producing  the  happi- 
ness of  society.  This  eminentlv  philo-  , 
sophical  idea  he  argued  with  great 
logical  force,  and  in  a  manner  that 
procured  him  high  reputation,  though 
the  new  doctrines  it  involved  gave  great 
offence  to  the  orthodox.  In  a  second 
edition,  however,  of  the  Political  Justice, 
he  recanted  many  uf  his  first  prindples ; 
it  was  printed  a  third  time  in  1797, 
having  previously  become  so  popular, 
that  Uie  poorest  mechanics  had  been 
known  to  join  in  subscriptions  to  pur- 
chase copies, 
in  1794,  he  published  his  celebrated 


novel  of  Caleb  Williams,  which  pro- 
duced a  sensation  scarcely  less  remark- 
able than  his  former  work,  and  was, 
shordy  afterwards,  twice  translated  into 
the  French  language.  In  this  much- 
read,  much-praised,  and  much-blained 
production,  the  author  passes  some 
just  strictures  upon  our  system  of  crimi- 
nal judicature,  and  portrays,  with  har- 
rowing force,  the  effects  of  crime  and 
culpable  curiosity.  About  the  same 
time  when  Home  Tooke  and  others 
were  tried  for  high  treason,  he  published 
a  pamphlet  in  their  defence,  entitled 
Cursoiy  Strictures  on  the  Charge  de- 
livered by  Lord  Chief-justice  Eyr^  to 
the  Grand  Jury,  the  circulation  of  which, 

Jovemment  tried,  in  vain,  to  prevent. 
n  1797,  he  published  a  series  or  essays, 
called  The  Inquirer;  and,  in  1798, 
Memoirs  of  Mar^  Woolstonecraft,  whom 
he  had  married  in  the  April  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  His  sentiments  upon  the 
subject  of  marriage  had  been  made 
known  to  the  public  in  his  Political 
Justice ;  and  his  aversion  to  it  had  not^ 
probably,  declined,  when  he  entered 
into  its  bonds.  He  says,  in  the  work 
last-mentioned,  '*  the  principal  motive 
for  complying  with  this  ceremony,  was 
the  circumstance  of  Mary's  bein^  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy."  His  opinions, 
however,  would  seem  to  have  under- 
gone still  further  change,  after  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Godwin ;  for,  in  1801,  he  again 
married,  and  opened  a  bookseller's  snop 
in  Skinner  Street,  having  previously 
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bisScUas.  He 
•eetwood  sod  liMidf  riBc,  and  btou^bt 
opoa  the  ttjge  two  tragedies,  entirfed, 
rtmccdrtlj.  ADtooio^  aod  Falkener. 
boui  of  vhicfa  £nled.  His  other  works 
are,  Tbooghu  oa  Dr.  Parrot  Spital  Ser- 
w.<n,  heaxm  a  reply  to  the  attacks  of  Dr. 
Parr,  Mr.  M ackiniosh,  and  others  :  The 
History  of  the  Life  and  A^  of  Geoffiroy 
Chancer ;  History  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Engiaod ;  An  Evay  on  Se- 
Solchres;  The  Utcs  of  EdWard  and 
cha  Phillips ;  Letter  <A  Veraz,  on  the 
War  of  1SI5;  an  Ezoositioo  of  Mr. 
Malthito's  Theory  of  Popuiatioa ;  and 
his  sorel  of  Cioudesley. 


LITrVATUBK. 


As  an  orwiBal  ■uptBn  Mr. 
is  onriTalled,  and  be  bas  tke 
never  writii^  witboA  a  goad 
▼iew.  No  one  has  demcted,  witb 
now  ei  fill  eflecl,  the  enb  resokinf 
naired,  pride,  and  rereiqre; 


] 


wi:h  more  benevolent  zeal  to  '»*^«'«'i* 
the  a-.Tantages  of ; 


to  expose  the  erron  that  stand  in  tbe 
way  of  its  anainment.  In  prirate  fife, 
be  is  said  to  be  deservedly  esteeaxd 
and  beioved  by  a  large  drtle  of  friends. 
Mr.  Godwin  has  a  daughter  by  his  first 
wife,  and  a  son  by  his  second.  Tbe 
iomtr  is  the  wiitow  of  ShcUey,  tbe 
poet. 


ELIZABETH   INCHBALD. 


This  lady,  die  danghter  of  a  iarmer, 
named  Simpson,  was  bom  at  Stining- 
fieid,  in  Suotilk,  in  tbe  year  1756.  In 
February,  1772,  when  scarcely  sixteen 
years  old,  she,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  her  father,  left  her  home,  and, 
coming  to  London,  where  she  arriTed 
at  n:ght,  was  inveigled  into  the  house 
of  a  procuress.  On  escaping  from  this, 
she  wandered  about  the  metropoiis  till 
day-break,  when  she,  with  difficulty, 
obtained  a  lodging  at  an  inn.  Intend- 
ing to  resort  to  the  stage  as  a  means  of 
livelihood,  she  *PpU^  to  Mr.  Inchbald, 
of  Drury  Lane  Tneatre,  through  whose 
introduction  she  was  engaged  at  a 
countrr  theatre,  the  manager  of  which 
treated  her  with  great  courteousness, 
and  gave  her  instructions  in  her  pro- 
fession. On  one  occasion,  however, 
having  intimated  that  he  expected  other 
return  for  his  kindness  than  her  ser- 
vices In  the  theatre,  the  indignant  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir  threw  a  basin  of 
boiling  water  In  his  face,  and  rushed 
from  the  house  to  Mr.  Inchbald.  This 
gentleman  offered  to  secure  her  from 
nitiire  insult,  by  becoming  her  husband, 
and  they  were  accordingly  married. 
After  playing  at  Edinburgh  for  four 
years,  Mrs.  Inchbald  visited  the  con- 
tinent, and  shortly  afler  her  return  be- 
came a  widow,  and  again  appeared 
on  the  London  staze.  This  was  in 
October,  1780,  when  she  made  her 
debut  at  Covent  (harden  Theatre,  as 
Bellario,  in   Philaster.     Her  personal 


charms,  aided  by  her  natural  talents, 
proaired  hrr  a  fbitering  reception,  and 
s.he  continued  to  be  a  fwpular  actreu  tiU 
her  retirement  from  the  stage  in  17S9. 
She  had,  in  the  mean  time,  written 
several  dramatic  pieces ;  but  it  is  to  tbe 
production  of  her  celebrated  novels  of 
1  he  Simple  Stor\-,  and  Nature  and 
Art,  that  she  owes  her  chief  fanoe  as  an 
authoress.  In  genuine  pathos  and  do- 
mestic interest  these  peHbrmances  have 
never  been  surpassed,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  merit  attached  to  them,  for  the 
moral  which  they  inculcate,  and  the 
clear  and  impreuive  stvle  in  which 
they  are  composed.  Mrs.  inchbald,  who 
was  of  the  Koman  catholic  persuasion, 
died  at  Kensington,  on  the  1st  of 
Aucust,  1821 ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  short 
time  previous  to  her  decease,  she  re- 
purchased her  autobiography,  which  she 
had  formerly  sold  for  a  large  sum,  and 
had  the  manuscript  consumed  in  her 
presence.  She  was  highlv  respected  b^ 
all  who  knew  her,  and  Had  the  credit 
of  having  pused  throu|^h  a  life  of 
temptation  with  unblemuhed  reputa- 
tion. Besides  editing  a  collection  of 
dramas,  entitled  The  British  Theatre, 
and  o(  isrces,  called  The  Modem  Thea- 
tre, Mrs.  Inchbald  wrote  the  following 
dramatic  pieces: — A  M(^l  Tale,  Ap- 

?!arance  is  Against  Them,  1*11  Tell 
ou  W  hat.  The  Widow's  Vow,  All  on 
a  Summer^s  Day,  Animal  Magnetism, 
The  Child  of  Nature.  Midnight  Hour, 
Such  Things  Are,  Married  Man,  The 
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Hue  and  Cry,  Next  Door  Neighbours, 
Young  Men  and  Old  Women,  Every 
One  Has  His  Fault,  The  Wedding 
Day,  Wives  as  they  Were  and  Maids 
as  they  Are,  Loven*  Vows,  Wise  Man 
of  the  East,  and  To  Marry  or  Not  to 
Marry. 

Her  remarks  in  The  British  Theatre 
on  Colman's  Inkle  and  Yarico,  drew 
from  the  author  an  indignant  reply. 


wherein  he  styled  Mrs.  Inchbald  "a 
second  Madame  Dader."  In  her  re- 
joinder, she  expressed  the  honour  she 
felt  by  the  comparison  which  he  drew 
in  her  favour,  but  at  the  same  time, 
called  on  him  to  remember  that,  by  to 
doing,  he  placed  himself  on  the  same 
footing  with  Homer,  whose  works  had 
been  the  subject  of  Madame  Dader's 
criticism. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


Robert  burns,  the  son  of  wu- 

liam  Bumes,  or  Bumess,  was  bom  on 
tlie  25th  of  Janiuiry,  1759,  in  a  day- 
built  cottage,  about  two  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  lown  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland. 
His  father,  who  was  a  gardener  and 
small  farmer,  aopears  to  have  been  a 
man  highly  and  deservedlv  respected, 
and  Burns  description  of  him  as  "  the 
saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband,"  of 
the  Cottar's  Saturday  Nig^ht,  attests  tlie 
affectionate  reverence  with  which  he 
regarded  him.  At  the  age  of  six 
years,  Robert  was  sent  to  a  small  school 
at  AUoway  Miin,  then  superintended 
by  a  teacher  named  Campbell;  but 
who,  retiring  shortly  ailer,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Mr.  John  Murdoch.  Under 
tlie  tuition  of  this  gentleman,  the  sub- 
iect  of  our  memoir  made  ra^id  progress 
m  reading,  spelling,  and  writing;  and, 
though,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  it  cost 
the  schoolmaster  some  thrashinfn,"  he 
soon  became  an  excellent  English 
scholar.  A  love  of  reading,  and  a 
thirst  for  general  knowledge  were  ob- 
servable at  an  early  age ;  and  before  he 
had  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  he 
had  rc«d  Salmon's  and  Guthrie's  Geo- 
graphical Grammars,  the  Lives  of  Han- 
nibal and  Wallace,  The  Spectator, 
Pope's  Works,  some  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays,  TuH  and  Dickson  on  Agriculture, 
Tooke's  Pantheon,  Locke's  Essay  on 
the  Understanding,  Stackhouse's  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,  The  British  Gar- 
dener's Directory,  Boyle's  Lectures, 
Allan  Ramsay's  Works,  Tavlor's  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  Original  Sm,  Hervey's 
Meditations,  and  a  Collection  of  Songs. 
These  works  formed  the  whole  of  his 
collection,  as  mentioned  by  himself  in 


a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore ;  but  his  brother 
Gilbert  adds  to  this  list  Derham's 
Physico  and  Astro-Theology,  and  a  few 
other  works.  Of  this  varied  assortment, 
"the  Collection  of  Songs,"  says  the 

rtet  himself  **  was  my  pode-meeum. 
pored  over  them,  drivmg  my  cart,  or 
walking  to  labour,  song  by  song,  verse 
by  verse;  carefully  notidng  we  true 
tender  and  sublime,  from  affectation  or 
fustian ;  and  I  am  convinced  I  owe  to 
this  practice  much  of  my  critlc-cratt, 
such  as  it  is." 

With  Mr.  Murdoch,  Bums  remained 
for  about  two  years,  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  which  the  preceptor  himself 
took  lessons  in  the  French  language, 
and  communicated  the  instructions  ne 
recdved  to  his  pupil,  who,  in  a  short 
time,  obtained  a  suffident  knowledge 
of  French  to  enable  him  to  read  and 
understand  any  prose  author  in  that 
language.  The  facility  with  which  he 
acquired  the  French,  induced  him  to 
commence'  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  but 
whether  from  want  of  diligence,  or  of 
time,  or  that  he  found  the  task  more 
irksome  than  he  antidpated,  he  soon 
abandoned  his  design  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
Romans. 

Mr.  Murdoch  having  been  compelled 
to  leave  Ayr,  in  consequence  of  some 
inadvertent  expressions  directed  against 
Dr.  Dalrymple,  the  elder  Burns  himself 
undertook,  for  a  time,  the  tuition  of  his 
family.  When  Robert,  however,  was 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father 
sent  him  and  Gilbert,  "  week  i^ut, 
during  the  summer  quarter,"  to  a  parish 
school,  by  which  means  they  alternately 
improved  themselves  in  writing,  and 
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assifted  thdr  fMurenta  in  the  Ubonn  of 
a  small  fiurm.  According  to  our  poet's 
own  account,  he,  as  he  says,  first  com- 
mitted the  nn  of  rhyme  a  little  before 
he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year. 
The  inspirer  of  his  muse  was  love,  the 
obiect  of  which  he  describes  as  a 
**  Donnie,  sweet,  sonsie  lass,"  whose 
charms  he  was  anxious  to  celebrate  in 
▼erse.  "  I  was  not  so  presumptuous,'* 
he  says,  **  as  to  ima^ne  that  I  could 
make  rerses  like  prmted  ones,  corn- 
nosed  by  men  who  had  Greek  and 
Latin;  but  my  g;irl  sung  a  song,  which 
was  said  to  be  composed  by  a  small 
country  laird's  son,  on  one  of  his  father's 
maids,  with  whom  he  was  in  love ;  and 
I  saw  no  reason  why  I  m^ht  not  rhyme 
as  well  as  he :  for,  excepting  that  he 
oould  shear  sheep,  and  cast  peats,  his 
&ther  living  in  the  moorlands,  he  had 
no  more  scholar-craft  than  myself.  Thus 
with  me  began  love  and  poetry." 

The  production  alluded  to  is  the  little 
ballad  commencing^— 


Ob! 


I  l«T«dl  •  bonak 


which  Bums  himself  characterized  as 
'*  a  Tery  puerile  and  silly  performance  ;*' 
vet,  adds  Mr.  Lockhart,  it  contains, 
nere  and  there,  Unes  of  which  he  need 
hardly  have  been  ashamed  at  any  period 
of  his  life.  **  In  my  seventeenth  year," 
says  Bums,  **  to  give  my  manners  a 
brush,  I  went  to  a  country  dancing- 
schooL  My  father  had  an  unaccount- 
able antipathy  against  these  meetings, 
and  my  going  was,  what  to  this  mo- 
ment 1  repent,  in  opposition  to  his 
wishes."  Then,  referring  to  his  views 
in  life,  he  continues — *'  The  great  mis- 
fortune of  my  life  was  to  want  an  aim. 
I  had  felt  early  some  stirrings  of  am- 
bition, but  they  were  the  blind  gropings 
of  Homer's  Cyclops  round  the  walls 
of  his  cave.  The  only  two  openings, 
by  which  I  could  enter  the  temple  of 
Fnrtune,  were  the  gate  of  niggardly 
economy,  or  the  path  of  little  chicaning 
bargain-making.  The  first  is  so  con- 
tracted an  aperture,  I  never  could 
squeeze  myself  into  it :  the  last  I  always 
hated— there  was  contamination  in  the 
very  entrance.  Thus  abandoned  to  no 
view  or  um  in  life,  with  a  strong  appe- 
tite for  sociability,  as  well  from  nadve 
hilarity  as  from  a  pride  of  observation 
and  remark ;  a  constitutional  melan- 
choly, or  hypochondriadsm,  that  made 


me  fly  from   solitnde;    add  to  tbcae 
incentives  to  social  life,  my  repatalion 
for  booklih  knowledge,  a  certain  wild 
logical  talent,  and  a  strength  of  thought 
something  like  the  rudiments  of  ^ood 
sense ;  and  it  will  not  seem  surprising 
that  I  was  generally  a  welcome  guest 
where  I  visited,  or  any  great  wonder 
that  always,  where  two  or  three  met 
toother,  there  was  I  among  them."  In 
this  state  of  mind  he  entered  recklessly 
upon  a  disupated  career,  ^vin^  loose 
to  his  passions,  and  indulging  his  taste 
for  literature,  with  as  much  irregularity 
and  skill  as  he  applied  himself  to  the 
plough,  the  scythe,  and  the  reaping- 
hook.      To  use  his  own    expression, 
**  Vive  I'amour,  et  vive  la  bafj^telle," 
were  his  sole  principles  of  action.     In 
his  nineteenth   year,   he  passed  some 
time  at  a  school,  when  he  learnt  men- 
suration, surveying,  &C.,  and  also  im- 
proved himself  in  other  respects,  par- 
ticularly in    composition ;    which    he 
attributes  chiefly  to  a  perusal  of  a  col- 
lection of  letters,  by  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign. 

In  his  twenty-tliird  year,  partly,  as 
he  says,  through  whim,  and  partly  that 
he  wished  to  set  about  doing  something 
in  life,  he  entered  the  service  of  a  flax- 
dresser,  at  Irvine,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  his  trade ;  but  an  accidental 
fire,  which  burnt  down  the  shop,  put 
an  end  to  his  speculations.  After  his 
father's  death,  which  occurred  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1784,  he  took  the  farm  of  Moss- 
giel,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Gilbert.  "  I  entered  on  it,"  says 
Burns,  "  with  a  firm  resolution,  *  Come, 
go  to,  1  will  be  wise !'  I  read  farming 
books ;  I  calculated  crops ;  I  attended 
markets ;  and,  in  short,  in  soite  of  the 
devil,  the  world  and  the  flesh,'  I  be- 
lieve 1  should  have  been  a  wise  man ; 
but,  the  first  year,  from  unfortunately 
buying  bad  seed, — the  second,  from  a 
late  harvest,  we  lost  half  our  crops. 
This  overset  all  mv  wisdom,  and  I  re- 
turned, '  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  and 
the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallow- 
ing in  the  mire.' "  In  other  words,  he 
resigned  the  share  of  the  farm  to  his 
brother,  and  returned  to  habits  of  in- 
temperance and  irregularity.  It  was 
during  his  occupation  of  the  farm  of 
Mossgiel,  that  Bums  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Jane  Armour,  his  future 
wife.    This  lady,  who  still  survives  at 
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the  widow  of  the  poet,  wu  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  respectable  mason,  in  the  village 
of  Mouchline,  where  she  was  at  toe 
time  the  reigning  toast.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  acquaintance,  which 
quickly  ripened  into  mutual  love,  was 
soon  such  that  the  connexion  could  no 
longer  be  concealed;  and,  though  die 
details  of  this  storv  are,  perhaps,  as  yet 
but  imperfectly  known,  it  seems,  at 
least,  certain,  that  Burns  was  anxious 
to  shield  the  partner  of  his  imprudence 
to  the  utmost  in  his  power.  It  was, 
therefore,  agreed  between  them,  that  he 
should  give  her  a  written  acknow- 
ledgment of  marriage,  and  then  imme- 
diately sail  for  Jamaica,  and  push  his 
fortune  there,  and  that  she  should  re- 
main with  her  father  until  her  plighted 
husband  had  the  means  of  supporting  a 
family.  This  arrangement,  however,  old 
not  satisfy  the  lady's  father;  who,  having 
but  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  Bums^ 
general  character,  was  not  to  be  ap- 
peased, and  prevailed  on  his  daughter 
to  destroy  the  document,  which  was 
the  only  evidence  of  her  marriage. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Jane  Ar- 
mour became  the  mother  of  twins,  and 
the  poet  was  summoned  by  the  parish- 
officers  to  find  security  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  children  which  he  had  thus 
been  prevented  from  legitimatizing  ac- 
cording to  the  Scottbh  law. 

In  a  state  of  mind  bordering  closely 
on  insanity.  Burns  now  resolved  to  fly 
the  country;  and,  after  some  trouble, 
he  agreed  with  Dr.  Douglas,  who  had 
an  estate  in  Jamaica,  to  go  thither  as 
overseer.  Before  sailing,  nowever,  he 
was  advised,  by  his  friends,  to  publish 
his  f>oems  by  subscription,  in  order  to 
provide  him  with  necessaries  for  the 
voyage,  and  he  consented  to  this  ex- 
pedient, as  an  experiment  which  could 
not  injure,  and  might  essentially  benefit 
him.  Subscribers' '  names  were  ob- 
tained for  about  three  hundred  and 
fifly  copies,  and  six  hundred  were 
printed.  The  collection  was  very 
favourably  received  by  the  public,  and 
the  author  realized,  all  expenses  de- 
ducted, a  profit  of  about  twenty  pounds. 
"  This  sum,"  says  he,  *•  came  very 
seasonably ;  as  I  was  thinking  of  indent- 
ing myself,  for  want  of  money  to  pro- 
cure my  passage.  As  soon  as  I  was 
roaster  of  nine  guineas,  the  price  that 
was  to  waft  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  1 


took  a  steera^-passaffe  in  the  first  ship 
that  was  to  sail  from  ue  Clyde ;  for 

HsBffiy  rmia  kad  mm  m  tk*  wiadL 

.  I  had  been  some  days  skulking  from 
covert  to  covert,  under  all  the  terrors 
of  a  gaol;  as  some  ill-advised  peo- 
ple hs[d  uncoupled  the  merciless  pack 
of  the  law  at  my  heels.  I  had  taken 
the  last  farewell  of  my  few  friends ;  my 
chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock ;  I 
had  composed  the  last  song  I  should  ever 
measure  in  Caledonia— The  Gloomy 
Night  is  Gathering  Fast ;  when  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Blacklodc  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
overthrew  all  my  schemes,  by  opening 
new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition." 
This  was  a  recommendation  to  him  to 
proceed  to  Edinburgh,  to  superintend 
the  publication  of  a  second  edition  of 
his  poems ;  and  he  accordingly  turned 
his  course  to  the  Scotch  metropolis, 
which  he  reached  in  September,  1780. 
He  had  already  been  noticed  vrith  much 
kindness  by  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  the 
celebrated  Professor  Stewart  and  his 
lady,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  others ;  and 
his  personal  appearance  and  demeanour 
exceeding  the  expectation  that  had  been 
formed  of  them,  he  soon  became  an 
object  of  general  curiosity  and  interest, 
and  was  an  acceptable  guest  in  the 
gayest  and  highest  circles.  He  also 
received,  from  the  literati  of  the  day 
every  tribute  of  praise  which  the  most 
sanguine  author  could  desire. 

Edinburgh,  says  Dr.  Currie,  con- 
tained, at  this  period,  many  men  of 
considerable  talents,  who  were  not 
tlie  most  conspicuous  for  temperance 
and  regularity.  Bums  entered  into 
several  parties  of  this  description  vrith 
the  usual  vehemence  of  his  character. 
His  generous  affection,  and  brilliant 
imagination,  fitted  him  to  be  the  idol  of 
such  associations;  and,  by  indulging 
himself  in  these  festive  recreations,  he 
graduallv  lost  a  great  portion  of  his  re- 
lish for  the  purer  pleasures  to  be  found 
in  the  circles  of  taste,  elegance,  and 
literature.  He  saw  his  danger,  and, 
at  times,  formed  resolutions  to  guard 
agadnst  it;  but  he  had  embarked  on 
the  tide  of  dissipation,  and  was  borne 
along  its  stream. 

After  having  sojourned  for  nearly  a 
year  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and 
acquired  a  sum  of  money  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  present  demands,  he 
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ic«  ^tbc    greater    put  at  s«  «i=:er 
oc  1797-Sf  a^axa  csterinc  frccir  is^D 

ia  February.  17ia» 
^hted  to  find  tLerc  «xf  a 
doe  to  him,  as  tbe  Ktsa^  rro6c 
of  bij  poem,  of  nearlj  it3»X  A:  xhis 
jcacore,  be  «ai  oockfiacd  to  dhe  hoi:«e 
"  with  a  bruited  lisb,  ez:esded  oc  a 
ouhicn  ;**  but  at  moo  as  be  wa^  ai^Ie  to 
bear  the  joomej,  he  rode  to  MoufieL 
adraaced  hJt  brother  Gilben  '«bo  was 
ftmggiinff  with  many  diffimines)  the 
torn  of  £200 ;  married  Jane  Ancoar ; 
and,  «lUi  the  remainder  of  hii  capital, 
took  the  (arm  of  EUieslaixd,  on  the  bonks 
of  the  Nith,  ux  miles  aboTe  Dumfries. 

A  ftrK>rt  time  prcrioosly  to  this,  it 
ihouid  be  mentioned,  that  Bami  had 
obuined,  throu^  a  friend,  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Excise ;  bat  «nih  no  inten- 
tion of  making  use  of  hb  commis»ioo 
except  on  some  reTer9e  of  fortune.  He 
now  look  pofies^ion  of  his  farm ;  but  as 
the  )iou«e  required  rebuilding,  Mrs. 
Bums  could  not,  for  some  time.  remoTe 
thither,  a  drcunutance  peculiarly  on- 
fort'jnaie,  at  it  caus'.d  him  to  lead  a 
very  irregular  and  an*ettled  life.  The 
determination,  which  he  had  formed,  of 
abandoning  his  dissipa'ed  pursuits  was 
broken  in  upon,  and  his  indu«try  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  miting  his 
family  in  Ayrshire.  As  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  a  single  day's  journey,  he 
generally  spent  a  night  at  an  inn  on 
the  road,  and  on  such  occasions,  falling 
into  company,  all  his  resolutions  were 
forgotten.  Temptation  also  awaited 
him,  nearer  home  :  he  was  received  at 


oa.T  resoGTce.  In  this  camazj,  io 
ferraee  to  which  beggaiiy  pru^isioa  fiv 
tfaer  bard,  Mr.  Coleridge  indignantly 
calls  cpoa  his  friend  Lamb,  to  gadKr  a 
vTcarh  of  **  henbue-iietties  and  mgbt- 
shace," 


poor   Bcrrs    was  ccceasarily  brought 
ia*o  00c  tact  wi±  few  assodatn,  and  in- 
temperance   soon   became   his  tyrant. 
Ucaiole  to  reconcile  the  two  occnpations, 
hu  farm  was  in  a  great  measure  aban- 
doned to  his  aenrants,  and  agriculture 
bu:    seldom    occupied    his    thoughts. 
Meantime,  there  were  seldom  wanting 
persons   to  lead  him  to  a  tarem;  to 
applaud  the  sallies  of  his  wit ;  and  to 
witness  at  once  the  strength  and  degra- 
dation of  his  genius.   Tne  consequences 
may  be  easily  imagined  :  at  the  expira- 
tion of  about  three  years,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  lease,  and  to 
rely  upon  his  income  of  iP70  per  annum, 
ss  an  exciseman,  till  he  should  obtain 
promotion.    With  this  intentioii,  he  re- 
moved to  a  small  boose  in  Dumfries, 
about  the  end  of  the  year   1791.    In 
1792,  he  contributed  to  Thomson's  col- 
lection of  Scottish  songs;  and,  aboat 
the  same  time,  formed  a  sort  of  book 
society  in  his  neighbourhood.     In  the 
meantime,   he  appears  to  have  given 
offence   to  the   board  of   Exdse,    by 
some  intemperate  conduct  and  expres- 
sions relative  to  the  French  revolutioo, 
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pardcularly  in  attempting  to  send  a 
captured  smuggler  as  a  present  to  the 
French  convention ;  and  an  inquiry 
was  in  consequence  instituted  into  his 
conduct.  The  result  was,  upon  the 
whole,  fayourable;  but  an  impression, 
injurious  to  Burns,  was  still  left  upon 
the  minds  of  the  commissioners,  and  he 
was  told  that  his  promotion,  which  was 
deferred,  must  depend  on  his  future 
behaviour.  This  seems  to  have  mor- 
tified him  keenly,  and  to  have  made 
him  feel  his  dependent  situation  as  a 
degradation  to  his  future  fame. "  Often,** 
he  fays,  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman,  giving 
an  account  of  the  above  circumstances, 
"in  blasting  anticipation,  have  I  listened 
to  some  future  hackney  scribbler, 
with  heavy  malice  of  savage  stupidity, 
exultingly  asserting  that  Bums,  not- 
withstanding the  fanfaronade  of  inde- 
pendence to  be  found  in  his  works,  and 
afler  having  been  held  up  to  public  view 
and  to  public  estimation,  as  a  man  of 
some  genius,  yet  quite  destitute  of  re- 
sources within  himself  to  support  his 
borrowed  dignity,  dwindled  into  a  paltry 
exciseman;  and  slunk  out  the  rest  of 
his  insignificant  existence  in  the  mean- 
est of  pursuits,  and  among  the  lowest 
of  mankind.*' 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  board  of 
Excise  did  not  altogether  neglect  Burns, 
who  was,  the  year  previous  to  his  death, 
permitted  to  act  as  a  supervisor.  From 
October,  1795,  to  the  January  follow* 
ing,  illness  confined  him  to  his  house ; 
but,  going  out  a  few  days  af^er,  he 
imprudently  dined  at  a  tavern,  and  re- 
turned home  about  three  o*clock  in  a 
very  cold  morning,  benumbed  and 
intoxicated.  This  occasioned  a  seTere 
relapse,  and  he  soon  himself  became 
sensible  that  his  constitution  was  sink- 
ing, and  his  death  approaching.  He, 
however,  repaired  to  Brow,  in  Annan- 
dale,  to  try  the  efiects  of  sea-bathing; 
which,  though  it  relieved  his  rheumatic 
pains,  was  succeeded  by  a  fresh  acces- 
sion of  fever,  and  he  was  brought  back 
to  his  own  house  in  Dumfries,  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1796.  He  remained  for 
three  days  in  a  state  of  feebleness,  ac- 
companied by  occasional  delirium,  and 
expired  on  the  21st  of  July,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
interred,  with  military  honours,  by  the 
Dumfries  volunteers,  to  which  body 
he  belonged,  and    his  remains  were 


followed  to  the  grave  by  nearly  ten 
thousand  spectators.  He  left  a  widow 
and  four  sons,  for  whom  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Dumfries  opened  a  subscription, 
which,  in  itself  considerable,  was  aug- 
mented by  the  profits  of  the  edition  of 
his  works,  in  four  volumes,  octavo,  pub- 
lished in  1800,  by  Dr.  Currie,  with  a 
life  of  the  poet. 

Bums  was  within  two  inches  of  six 
feet  in  height,  with  a  robust,  yet  agile 
frame;  a  finely  formed  face,  and  an 
uncommonly  interesting  countenance. 
His  well- raised  forehead  indicated  great 
intellect,  and  his  eyes  are  described  aa 
having  been  laige,  dark,  and  full  of 
ardour  and  animation.  His  conversa- 
tion was  rich  in  wit  and  humour,  and 
occasionally  displayed  profound  thought 
and  reflections  equally  serious  and  sen- 
sible ;  for  no  one  possessed  a  finer  dis- 
crimination between  right  and  wrong. 
Though  his  moral  aberrations,  for  whicn 
he  felt  the  keenest  remorse,  have  been 
exaggerated,  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  undoubtedly  disgraceful,  both  to 
the  roan  and  to  the  poet ;  yet,  amid  his 
career  of  intemperance,  he  preserved  a 
warmth  and  generosity  of  heart,  and  an 
independence  of  mind,  not  less  sur- 
prising or  peculiar  than  his  genius. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  in  bis  life  of  Bums, 
gives  several  instances,  which  show 
that  "he  shrank  with  horror  and 
loathing  from  all  sense  of  pecuniary 
obligation,  no  matter  to  whom."  In 
answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomson, 
enclosing  him  £5  for  some  of  his  songs, 
he  says,  '*  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir, 
that  you  truly  hurt  me  with  your 
pecuniary  parceL  It  degrades  me  in  my 
own  eyes.  However,  to  return  it  would 
savour  of  affectation ;  but,  as  to  any 
more  traffic  of  that  debtor  and  creditor 
kind,  I  swear,  by  that  honour  which 
crowns  the  upright  statue  of  Robert 
Biums*s  inte^ty — on  the  least  motion 
of  it,  I  will  indignantly  spum  the  by- 
past  transaction,  and  from  that  moment 
commence  entire  stranger  to  you."— 
The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  him  in 
his  character  of  exciseman,  by  a  writer 
in  The  Edinburah  Literary  Journal, 
who  saw  him  at  Tnomhill  fair.  "  An  in- 
formation," he  sa^s,  "  had  been  lodged 
against  a  poor  widow  woman,  of  the 
name  of  Kate  Wilson,  who  had  ven- 
tured to  serve  a  few  of  her  old  country 
friends  with  a  draught  of  unlicensed 
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ale,  and  a  tedng  of  whuky,  on  this  ! 
viUage  jubilee.  I  mw  him  enter  ber 
door,  and  anticipated  nothing  short  of  : 
an  immediate  seuore  of  a  certain  grej 
beard  and  barrel,  which,  to  my  penonai 
knowledge,  contained  the  contraband 
commodities  oar  bard  was  in  quest  ot 
A  nod,  accompanied  bj  a  significant 
morement  of  the  forefinger,  brought 
Kate  to  the  doorway  or  trance,  and  I 
was  near  enough  to  hear  the  following 
words  distinctly  uttered : — '  Kate,  are 
ye  mad  ?  D'ye  no  ken  that  the  super- 
visor and  me  wili  be  in  upon  you  in  the 
course  of  forty  minutes  ?  Guid-b'yeto 
ye  at  present.  Burns  was  in  the  &:reet, 
and  in  the  mii^st  of  the  crowd  in  an 
instant :  and  I  had  reason  to  know  that 
his  hiendly  hint  was  not  neglected.  It 
sared  a  poor  widow  woman  from  a  fine 
of  sereral  pounds.'* — Though  toully 
free  from  presumption,  in  the  presence 
of  the  superior  circles  of  society  to 
which  he  was  admitted,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  opinions  strongly, 
and  boldly.  A  certain  well-known 
provincial  bore,  as  Mr.  Lock  hart  de- 
scribes him,  hating  left  a  tavern-party, 
of  which  Bums  was  one,  he,  the  bard, 
immediately  demanded  a  bumper,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  chair,  said, 
**  I  give  you  the  health,  gentlemen  all, 

of  the  waiter  that  called  my  Lord 

out  of  the  room.'*  He  was  no  mean 
extemporizer ;  and  the  following  verse 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  him, 


in  a  song,  m  aOoiioo  to  one  of  Ao 
company  who  had  been  boawing^ 
what  prepostenmsly,  of  hia 
acquaintances: 
orUff4ir  ■ 

Yrt  u  ivflcct '»  aa  ' 
Tk«'  It  cnwl  o« 

The  poetry  of  Boma,  who  baa  ooiaircd 
alnuMt  equal  fame  by  his  proae,  is  now 
too  universaDy  acknowledged  and  ap- 
preciated, to  require  further  aoalysia  or 
criticism.  **  Fight,  who  will,  about  worda 
and  forma,**  says  Byron,  **Bunu'a 
rank  is  in  the  first  dass  <^  ids  art;**  but, 
as  Mr.  Lockhart  obsexres,  **  to  accnmu- 
late  all  that  has  been  said  of  BuriM, 
even  by  men  like  himsdf,  of  the  first 
order,  would  fill  a  volume."  We  shall 
conclude,  therefore,  with  an  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  Campbell,  that  **  viewing 
him  merely  as  a  poet,  there  is  sagncely 
another  r^ret  connected  with  his  name, 
than  that  his  productions,  with  all  their 
merit,  fall  short  of  the  talenu  which  ho 
possessed.*' 

Bum5*s  character  is,  upon  the  whole, 
honestly  drawn  by  his  own  pen,  in  the 
serio-comic  epitaph,  written  on  him- 
self, concluding  with  the  following 
verse: — 

Rfder,  attcW— wWtbcr  tky  Mai 
Sow*  fmury't  flightt  b«yJ  tb«  p*W, 
Or  darkling  frmhm  this  tmxiky  kale, 

la  Um  panait ; 
Kaow,  pradaat,  caatiaat  lalf  caatial, 

U  MiadMat 


MARY  WOOLSTONECRAFT    GODWIN. 


This  lady,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Mr.  Edward  John  Woolstonecraft,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  followed  any 
profession,  was  bom  on  the  27th  qf 
April,  1759.  At  a  very  early  period  of 
her  life,  she  was  distinguiiihea  by  that 
exquisite  sensibility,  and  decision  of 
character,  which  marked  the  whole 
course  of  her  existence.  She  was  by  no 
means  a  favourite  with  her  parents; 
and  her  father,  a  man  of  impetuous 
disposition,  would  often  strike  her  as 
well  as  his  wife.  This,  instead  of 
humbling  her,  roused  her  indignation, 
no  leu  on  her  own  account  than  that  of 
her  mother,  whom  she  would  endea- 


vour to  defend  against  her  paternal 
despot.  "  She  has  even  laid  whole 
nights,'*  says  her  biographer,  Mr.  God- 
win, "  upon  the  landing-place,  near 
their  chamber-door,  when  she  appre- 
hended that  her  father  might  break  out 
into  paroxysms  of  violence.*' 

She  removed  with  her  family,  suc- 
cessively, to  Eppin^,  Barking ;  and,  in 
1768,  to  Beverley,  m  Yorkshire,  where 
she  received  the  orindpal  part  of  her 
school  education,  auring  a  residence  of 
six  years.  After  various  changes  of 
dwelling  with  her  family,  she,  in  1778, 
became  companion  to  a  Mrs.  Dawson, 
of  Bath,  but  left  it,  in  1780,  to  attend 
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wiih  Mr.  Fiiieli,  ibe  arliit,  ber  idinira- 
tion  of  Hhoie  Inlenit  being  irantfeired 
to  that  of  hi)  penon,  ilie,  lo  svind  Ihe 

Cingi  of  an  aliacbmeni.  rendered  liope- 
H  by  the  matrimonial  connexions  of 
ill  object,  reHjlved  lo  piii  •onie  lime 
abroad.  She,  accordingly,  in  Decem- 
ber, I7S2,  proceeded  lo'Pjrii,  where 
•he  litteiied  to  the  addreaiei  of  Mr. 
Imlay,  a  naiioe  of  Ainerlra;  but  ob- 
jected ID  a  marriase  wiih  him,  thioujih 
fear  of  involving  him  in  certain  lamily 


.....elf  eipoaed.'  She,  ho"cver,  in  con- 

lh2'™nmi'llal  lo'nriwn  !fli"flK  Knci*"h 
in  Prance,  coniei'iK-d  to  adopt  liit  name, 
and  to  reside  wi,i,  liim  ai  !>[>  wile  i  and 
iheir  engagement  being  coniidirid  a* 
of  Ihe  nintl  tolenin  nature,  Ihev  had 
formrd  a  plan  of  emigraiing  together  lo 
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this  infonxudon,  coupled  with  the 
brutal  inoiilVrence  he  mauirVsted  to- 
wards her,  threw  her  into  such  a  state 
of  agony,  that  she  precipitated  herself, 
one  night  in  October,  from  Tutnej 
Bridge  into  the  Thames.  After  he'r 
preserration  and  recoTery,  she,  to  some 
communication  of  Mr.  Irotav,  sent  the 
following  reply  : — *•  It  is  unworthy  of 
my  courage  and  character  to  wait  the 
issue  of  the  connexion  you  have 
formed.  I  am  drtemiined  to  come  to  a 
dedsion.  I  consent,  then,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  live  with  you,  and  the  woman 
to  whom  you  hare  associated  yourself^ 
in  order  that  yon  may  learn  to  feel  for 
your  child,  the  affection  of  a  £ither.  If 
you  reject  this  proposal,  we  will  cor- 
respond no  more  ;  I  will  be  to  \  ou  as  a 
person  that  is  dead.*' 

This  proposal  was  first  accepted,  and 
then  Reclined ;  and  the  subject  o(  our 
memoir,  in  consequence,  retired  into 
Berkshire,  and  atterwards  removed  to 
PentonTilie,  where  Mr.  Godwin  re- 
newed his  former  intimacy  wim  her, 
and  a  connexion  took  place  between 
them,  which  ended  in  their  marriage,  in 
1797.  She  survived  the  ceremony  but 
a  few  months,  dying  of  child-birth,  on 
the  10th  of  September  in  the  same 
year,  after  the  most  acute  sufTerings. 

The  character  of  this  extraordinary 
woman  will  have  sufficienily  developed 


itself  in  the  preceding  memoir:  upon 
the  whole,  jierhaps,  it  mer.ta  oar  ad- 
miration, though  not  affording  a  aafe 
model  for  general  imitation.  Her  mis- 
fortunes deserve  our  strongest  pitr ; 
and  not  the  less  so  for  bavins  been,  m 
some  measure,  the  result  oi  her  own 
system  of  conduct,  which,  however  re- 
pugnant to  the  received  notions  of  pro- 
prietv,  did  not  certainly  originate  in 
mdehcacy  of  nund.  She  sidTered  in 
the  estimation  of  some  of  her  friends, 
who  ceased  to  visit  her  after  her  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Imlay ;  upon  which 
Mr.  Godwin  remarks  with  excusable 
indignation,  *'  Who  was  the  person 
thus  proscribed  ? — the  firmest  cham- 
pion, and,  I  suspect,  the  greatest  om«- 
ment,  her  sex  had  to  boast.  A  woman, 
with  sentiments  as  pure,  as  refined,  and 
deUcate,  as  ever  mhabited  a  human 
heart.  It  is  fit  that  such  persons  should 
stand  by  that  we  may  have  room  enough 
for  the  duil  and  inso'.ent  dictators,  tne 
gamblers  and  demireps  of  polished  so- 
ciety.** 

In  addition  to  the  works  before  men- 
tioned, she  was  the  author  of  Mary,  a 
fiction ;  Original  Letters  from  Real 
Life;  The  Female  Reader;  Letters  from 
Norway ;  besi<ies  some  iiiisceilaneous 
letters,  and  an  unfinished  novel,  pub- 
lished afur  her  death  by  Mr.  Godwm, 
with  a  Ufe  of  ihe  auihoress. 


I 
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RICHARD  PORSOX. 


Richard  porson  wa^  bom  on 

the  25tli  of  £>ecember,  1759,  at  East 
Ruston,  in  Norfolk,  where  his  father 
was  the  parish  clerk.  He  displayed, 
whilst  yet  an  infnnt,  a  surpri>ing  fond- 
ness and  aptitude  for  learning ;  and, 
after  having  been  taught  the  rudiments 
of  education  by  his  father,  was  sent,  in 
1768,  to  the  village  school  of  Ruston, 
the  rector  of  which  place,  attracted  by 
his  abilities,  took  him  under  his  own 
tutorage,  in  1771.  In  1773.  he  was 
further  patronised  by  Mr.  Morris,  and 
several  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, wl.o  entered  into  a  sub>cri{)iion 
to  send  him  to  Eton,  where  he  soon 
gave  proofs  of  superior  talents  and  un- 
derstanding.    It  was  here  that  he  gave 


t  his  celebrated  answer  to  the  following 

'  question,  which  was  proposed  for  the 

!  subject  of  a  Latin  theme : — 

i 

;    Cv«arc  cpccwo,  »m  hrmt»%  benrfrcit  Mit  M»)rfini  ' 

I  A  game  being  immediately  proposed, 
'  he  joined  the-  scholars  in  their  youti.ful 
{  sports ;  and  was  so  engrossed  by  them, 
I  thai  he  entirely  forgot  the  theme.  When 
I  the  time,  however,  arrived  for  handing 

up  his  production,   he  snatched  up  a 

pen,  and  hastily  scrawling — 

Nee  beac^ccit,  nc«  aiAlr-fcril,  aol  iutcr-facii, 

presented  it  to  the  master. — Whilst  at 
Eton,  he  wrote  a  play,  and  is  i^aid  to 
have  exercised  hi»  critical  skill  upon  a 
manuscript  fragment  ot  the  Anabasis  of 


Xenophon.  In  1T!T,  h<  tninti  Tri- 
niljr  CslliK'.  Cunbridge,  whfre  hii 
clauicml  rcpulitian  hud  iilrc*ily  pre- 
ceded him.     He  now  Brdenllv  itudled 

"™4;  *""'"'  •^"  ■""^''-™" 


)iill  ei 


scholar;  and,  in  ITSI.  he  ni  rlectcd 
ID  the  Cnren  univenll;  retlowihip. 

It  nu  SI  thii  period,  and  during  ihe 
inlerri])  of  Ihe  eiamiiulion.  thst  he 
ctimpowd    hit  ctlcbrited    Epitaph    of 

be  >een  in  Valpy'i  CUui<;iil  Journal. 
In  17S2,  he  graduated  B.  A.,  olien  he 
obiaineil  the  rank  of  third  Mniotoptime 


nubiithcdaCriliqueonSchuIl'ljEKhy- 
liu,  and  Brunei^!  Ariilaphanrk     He, 

and.  on  hit  return,  being  much  (eaied! 

aKouiii  or  hit  iraveli,  lie  urcaiticaUy 


In  1785,  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
M.  A. ;  but  not  choosing  to  lake  buly 
Olden,  lie  aflcrimrdi  lost  hia  rellDivihip. 
HiB  non-entrance  Into  liic  churi^h  arose 
from  hii  objeciion  lo  Ihe  Tliirly-nine 
Ariideiiaiiilwingiubiequenily  pressed 
lo  aiid  hi)  lignalure  to  (he  certilicaie, 
declaring  a  beJHf  in  (he  aulhenlirily  of 
Ihe  Ireland  Shakipewean  forgeries,  he 
declined ;  obierving,  "  I  lubscribe  10  no 
aniclei  of  fjiih."     Ilii  name  liral  tp- 

l^,"n  TlirMon"iu"rieview'?«  Jaiul 
try,  178S.  In  itST,  he  wrote  an 
Ironical  deFence  of  Sir  John  llswkini'i 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnun,  in  three  admirable 
letters,    inierted  in   The   Genlleman'a 

to  Archdeaenn  Traiii,  on  the  conteited 
leit.  on  the  three  celeilial  wiineuei, 
1  John,  V.  7.      Then  lait  greatly  ei- 


tended  the  fame  of  Pon 

if  Gibbon,  the  historian. 

ro'^d/f  «y"  Dr.  Aiki'nj 
earned,  that  by  bii  unri 

^didoD,  "he  ^'" 
luettion  of  Ihc  aulh 
xiied  mt,  in  th*  , 
»niiiiunlc«ted  lo  the  d 


hii  claim  to  the  bigheil  rank  of  critical 
ikilL" 

In  1793,  he  wai,  by  the  unanlnioitt 

professor  of  Greek,  at  Cambridge.  Thii 
new  office  not  obliging  him  lo  reside  at 
the  iminniiy,  he  sellled  in  literary 
leiiiemeni  in  London.  Here  be  i>  said 
to  liait  paiscd  much  of  hit  lime  in  Aii- 
■Ipation,  amid  the  different  coniii'al 
circles,  to  which  bis  wit  and  agreeable 

179S,  he  niatTi.;d  liie  sister  of  Mi.  Perry, 
of  The  Morning  Chronicler  to  which  he 

signaiure  al  S.  Englanii7co'ntinuing,  ni 


tioni  and  eiplanalor.  nolet  In  1797,  j 
appeared  The  Hecuba  (followed  lir  The  | 
OresLM  and  Photnijsse,  in  176fi-»),  ] 
which  at  once  procured  him  Ihe  lepi.- 
laiiun  of  being  one  of  the  first  Greek 
Kholarsoflheage.  Not  lung  efterwarda, 
hl(  furiimde  was  put  to  the  lest  by  the  ' 
lou  of  some  of  his  most  laluable  ma-  ' 
nu-.ciipti  and  papers,  which  were  de-  ' 
alroyed  by  a  Hre  that  burnt  down  hii 


then,  with  an  air  bordering  on  despair, 
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he  soon  completed  in  that  pecuhar  style 
of  beautVt  which  charuclcrizc'd  his 
transcription  of  the  Greek  character. 
In  1800,  he  was  proBtabiy  engaged,  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  examine 
the  Ilarleian  nianusciipts  at  the  Hritish 
Museum,  fur  the  purpose  of  collating 
them  wiih  the  Ernestine  manuscript 
of  tlie  Odyssey,  previously  to  the  pub- 
lication of  Lord  Granville's  edition  of 
Homer. 

In  1801,  he  published  the  Medea, 
at  Cambridge;  and,  in  the  following 
vcar,  a  second  edition  of  his  Hecuba. 
He  continued  to  write  various  Hterary 
compositions,  chiefly  of  a  critical  na- 
ture, until  within  a  short  period  of  his 
death ;  in  the  year  previous  to  which, 
he  was  elected  principal  librarian  to 
the  London  Institudun,  Moorfields, 
with  a  salary  of  i^200  per  annum.  He 
survived  the  appointment  but  a  few 
months,  being  carried  off  by  an  epileptic 
attack,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1808. 
He  was  buried  in  the  ante-chapel  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  after  his 
body  had  undergone  dissection,  when 
his  skuil  was  discovered  to  be  of  an 
cxtraurUinary  thickness.  A  marble 
tablet  has  since  been  erected  to  his  me- 
mory, in  Trinity  Chapel,  with  a  medal- 
lion portrait,  by  Chantry ;  and  a  fund 
has  been  established  for  the  annual 
award  of  the  Porson  university  prize, 
for  tlie  best  Greek  verses. 

The  intellvcttial  qualities  of  Porson 
have  raised  him  to  the  first  rank  of 
verbal  critics,  and  in  that  character  he 
possibly  exceeds  all  others.     Hunesiy 


and  truth  were  no  lest  his  dUtinguisb- 
ing  characteristics,  than  acutenen  of 
discernment  and  solidity  of  judgment, 
which  were  aided  by  a  most  tenacious 
memory,  and  the  most  persevering  dili- 
gence. "  In  him  were  conspicuout/* 
says  an  intelligent  panegyrist,  **  bound- 
less talent  of  reading;  a  most  exact  and 
well  ordered  memory;  unwearied  pa- 
tience in  unravelling  the  sense  of  an' 
author,  and  explaining  the  perplexities 
of  a  manuscript;  perspicuity  in  disco- 
vering the  corruptions  of  a  text;  and 
acuieness,  almost  intuitive,  in  restoring 
the  true  reading." 

Porson's  cla>sical  puns  exceeded  those 
of  any  other  scholar: — Ringing  for 
water,  one  day,  and  the  servant  inquiring 
what  he  should  bring,  Porson  replied, 
*'A-liquid  !"  (aliquid — ^any thing).— Be- 
ing asked  to  pun  on  the  Latin  gerunds, 
he  made  the  following  couplet : — 

V^  hen  Dido  found  fnras  would  not  cone. 
She  mourned  in  cileocr,  and  una  Di-do-riaBi  * 

Though  not  insensible  to  praise,  he 
despised  adulation  ;  and  Dr.  Jackson, 
one  day,  having  said  to  him,  **  Por:<on, 
you  are  the  only  man  that  ever  left  the 
University  of  Cambridge  with  any  Greek 
learning;"  "And  you.  Dr.  Jackson,'* 
he  sarcastically  replied,  "  are  the  only 
man  that  ever  left  Oxford  with  any 
learning  at  all !"  Paying  but  little  at- 
tention to  the  pragmatical  discourse  of 
a  certain  divine,  the  latter  observed,  **  I 
believe  you  don't  understand  metaphy- 
sics, Mr.  Porson."  "  You  mean,  sir,  I 
suppose,"  replied  Porson,  "  your  ;ne- 
taphysics," 


ROBERT    BLOOMFIELD. 


Robert  bloomfield,  the  son 

of  a  tailor  at  Honington,  in  Suffolk,  was 
born  on  the  3rd  ot  December,  176G. 
His  mother,  who  was  the  village  school- 
mistress, gave  him  the  only  education 
he  ever  received,  and  placed  him,  first, 
with  a  farmer,  of  Sapiston,  as  his  assist- 
ant, and  at'tcrwards  with  George,  the 
brother  of  our  poet,  who  was  a  shoe- 
maker in  I^oiidon.  Ills  principal  occu- 
pation was  to  wait  upon  the  journeymen, 
in  fct(-hin>r  their  dinners,  &c. ;  and,  in 
his   iit'.ervals  of   Ictiture,   he    read   the 


newspaper,  and,  with  the  help  of  a 
dictionary,  was  soon  able  to  comprehend 
.-(tid  admire  the  speeches  of  Burke, 
Fox,  and  other  statesmen  of  the  day. 
Win  next  step  towards  improvement  was 
in  his  attendance  at  a  dissenting  meet- 
ing-house, where,  he  says,  he  soon 
learned  to  accent  "  hard  words;"  be- 
sides which,  he  also  visited  a  debating 
society,  went  sometimes  to  the  theatre, 
!  and  read  the  History  of  England,  the 
!  British  Travell-.r,  and  a  hook  of  geo- 
graphy.    A  perusal  of  some  poetry  in 


BOBBKt   BLO< 


The  LoDdon  Uiguine,  kd  lohli  enrJi 

Milk-mud^  or  tht  FinI  of  Mit,  an 
The  Siilor'i  Return.  Indeed,  nyi  hi 
tuoBraplier,  in  The  Annual  Dbiciury.  h 
had  »  generally  and  dilisendj  im 
pntied  hinueir,  iliai,  alihoL.gh  only  lii 


In  1TS4,  an^oiH  Id  aToid  ■  put  in 
•ome  diipuMi  which    had  iriien   be- 

■hacmaken,  by  ntaom  hlitueir  and  hit 
broiher  were  employed,  Koben  re- 
luraed  IB  hii  relarion  il  SbhIitdii,  and, 
irming.  Al 


rorlwc 

apprentice 
ihoemaker, 
*i  hia  irade 
daughter  o 


Bell  Alley,  Culenian  Street.  The  mailer 
of  the  houie,  ii  ii  laid,  giving  him  leaie 
to  WDrk  in  the  light  garret,  Lwo  pair  of 
■tain  highei,  he  not  onlj  there  carried 


eapeft 

In  1790,  be  rnuried  the 
a  boat-builder,  and  after 
r«mju«l  po«ity.  hired  a 


oTAuti 


and  Win 


Boy :  the  pacta 

poKd  in  hii  head  before  a  bne  of  them 
wai  eommilted  lo  paper.  When  ilie 
■nanuicript  wii  Bt  For  publiatiun,  he 

oSered  it,  but  in  lain,  to  •■rioui  book- 
(ellen,  and  to  the  editor  of  The  Monthly 
Uagailne,  who,  in  hii  number  for  Sep- 
tember, IS33,  gieea  the  fuUonIng  in- 
tereiiing  account  of  the  aAiii — "  He 
brought  hi>  poem  la  our  ofili:e:  and, 
though  hri  unpoUihed  ■ppeamnce,  hii 

thography,  aSjtdcd  iioprthtpect  that  hit 
pmdueiion  could  be  piinied,  yet  he 
found  aiieniion  by  hii  repeated  eall*, 
■lid  bv  the  hntnilit*  of  his  expectaiioni, 
which  were  liniiled  to  half-i-doien 
eoplet  of  the  magailne.     At  length,  on 

rmry  gemleman,  particularly  convenant 
in  rural  economy,  happened  to  be  pre- 
■ent,  tht  poem  wa*  finally  re-examined, 
and  ill  general  uprci  eicited  the  ri»l- 
biiily  of  that  gentleman  in  m  pointed  a 
manner,  that  Bh»mneld  uaa  called 
into  the  room,  and  ei  honed  not  to  watte 


hit  time,  and  tieglect  liii  employment, 
in  making  laio  atlempii.  and  narticu- 
lacly  in  treading  on  Ilie  ground  which 
Thonxon  had  >aiH»iiied.  Hii  eartictt- 
neu  and  confideuce,  honeier,  led  the 
editor  to  advlie  him  lo  cnTiinIt  hii  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  Capel  LoOt,  of  Troolon, 
to  wliom  he  gave  him  a  letter  of  itiiro- 
ductiun.  On  liii  departure,  the  gentle- 
editor  oti  tlie  HOund  adtice  which  he 
had  given  "the  poor  fellow;"  and  it 
wia  muluilly  conceiied  that  an  indiu- 
irioui  man  wai  thereby  likely  u>  be 

of  Ur.  Ci] 


the  11 


ongeil 


al  length  read 
1  Lo^  who 


nendati 


propHetor  of  The  UontLly 
Mirror,  wlio  nt^tiated  the  lale  of  the 
poem  with  thepubliilieri,MeBn.Veniur 
ai\d  Hood.  Theie  genil«ncn  aded  with 
greu  liberality  towartii  Uloomfield,  by 
voluDtarilygiviiif  lilmfiOO  in  addiiion 
to  the  iCSD  originally  itlpulated  lor,  and 
by  leruring  lo  liiin  a  moiety  of  the 
copyright  of  hit  poem,  which,  on  Iti 


literati  of  the  day  were  profuie  in  their 
praiie  of  both  the  author  and  hii  poem ; 
and  the  moil  poliilwd  cirdei  of  lociely 
were  imitten  with  the  chami  of  rural 
life,  ai  depleted  by  The  Farmet'i  Boy. 
He  alio  received  KHne  aiibitanliil  proob 
of  the  eitimation  in  which  he  wu  held, 
lU  from  the  Duke  of  Yorl 


other 


d  the 

hiitlebury  Koretl,  of  which 
ai  ranger.  Killed  upon  him 


Hii  good  fanuncwhic); 
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his  own  oonstruction.  He  continue4  *o 
employ  his  poetical  powers,  and,  be« 
sides  contributing  several  pieces  to  The 
Monthly  Mirror,  published  three  vo- 
lumes of  poems,  in  1802, 1804,  and  1806, 
rxceessivelv.  In  1811,  appeared  his 
Banks  of  the  Wye,  the  result  of  a  tour 
made  by  him  into  New  South  Wales, 
the  mountain  scenery  of  which  country 
made  a  novel  and  pleasing  impression 
upon  his  mind.  Not  long  afterwards, 
owing,  as  some  say,  to  his  engaging  in 
the  Iraok  trade,  he  became  a  banKrupt ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  suffering 
much  from  the  dropsy,  he  left  London, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Shefford,  in 
Bucks,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
It  seems,  that  the  decreasing  sale  of  his 
works,  and  an  indiscriminate  liberality 
towards  his  friends  and  relations,  who 
were  poor  and  numerous,  had  mate- 
rially oiminished  his  finances;  and  this, 
together  with  the  illness  before-men- 
tioned, preying  upon  his  mind,  threw 
him  into  a  state  which  threatened  to 
terminate  in  mental  aberration.  This 
event  was,  however,  prevented  by  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Shefford) 
on  the  19th  of  August,  1823,  in  the 
fift^-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  left 
a  widow  and  four  children ;  and  had  oub- 
lished,  shortly  before  his  death.  May 
Dav  with  the  Muses,  and  Hazlewood 
Hall,  a  Village  Dr]mu^  in  three  acts. 

The  characteristics  of  the  poem  of 
The  Farmer's  Boy  are  too  well  known 
to  need  a  repetition  of  them  here :  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  popularity  of 
the  work  is  justified  by  the  unqualified 
eulogy  of  Parr,  Southey,  Aikin,  Watson 
(Bishop  of  Llandaff),  and  all  our  most 


eminent  critics  andpoets  of  a  later  date. 
Dr.  Drake,  in  his  Literary  Hours*  has 
taken  a  very  masterly  view  of  the  merits 
of  this  poem,  which  he  considen  not 
inferior  to  The  Seasons  of  Thomson, 
from  which  Bloomfield  probably  took 
the  idea  of  The  Farmer's  Boy ;  though 
there  is  no  other  afilpity  between  tne 
two,  than,  as  Mr.  Lofft  observe,  **  flowing 
numbers,  feeling  piety,  poetic  imagery 
and  animation,  a  taste  for  the  pic- 
turesque, force  of  thought,  and  a  true 
sense  of  die  natural  and  pathetic**  The 
great  difference  between  the  compou- 
tion  of  Thomson  and  Bloomfield  con- 
sists in  that  of  the  latter  being  exdnsiTely 
pastoral  throughout;  and,  indeed,  says 
Dr.  Drake,  '*  such  are  its  merits,  that, 
in  true  pastoral  imagery  and  rimplicity, 
I  do  not  think  any  production  can  be 
put  in  competition  with  it  since  the 
days  of  Theocritus.*'  A  Latin  version 
of  The  Farmer's  Boj,  by  Mr.  Clubbe, 
was  published  in  1805,  and  it  has  been 
translated,  by  M.  Etienne  AUard,  into 
French,  under  the  title  of  Le  Valet  du 
Fermier.  We  conclude  our  memoir  of 
Bloomfield,  who  appears  to  have  blended 
with  great  genius,  an  innate  modesty 
and  amiableness  of  character,  with  the 
following  verse,  from  a  very  eloquent 
tribute  to  his  memory,  by  Bernard 
Barton: 


h  U  BOt  qaaiat  mni  Ipcal 

Bespriaklcd  o'er  tby  nude  lay, 
Tboagh  well  •■ch  dialect  coafirw* 

Itt  power  aalriterMl  piiads  to  nraj  ; 
But  *iu  not  thrar  that  oaoat  diaplay 

111  J  twertckt  rhama,  thjr  featlt-at  thrallf— 
Wonla,  pbniaca,  faaliioiit,  paaa  awaj, 

Uat  Tnitb  s«ui  Nature  liva  tkroa|h  all. 


WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH. 


William  words  worth,  the 

founder  of  what  is  called  the  Lake  school 
of  poetry,  was  bom  in  1770,  of  a  re- 
spectable fkmily,  at  Cockennouth,  in 
Cumberland.  He  received  hii. early 
education  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Hawkshead,  where  he  greatly  excelled 
in  his  classical  studies,  and  was  remark- 
able for  his  thoughtful  disposition,  and 
taste  for  poetry,  in  which  he  made  his 
fiist    attempt,    when    at    the    age    of 


thirteen.  In  1787,  he  was  removed  to 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.  A.  and  M.  A. ;  amd, 
in  1793,  he  published  a  poetical  account 
of  a  pedestrian  tour  on  the  continent, 
entitled  Descriptive  Sketches  in  Verse, 
&c.,  followed  by  The  Evening  Walk, 
an  epistle,  in  verse,  addressed  to  a 
youn^  lady.  In  alluding  to  the  De- 
scriptive Sketches,  says  Coleridge,  "  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  was  the  emergence  of  an 


WILLIAM    WORDSWO&TH. 
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original  poetic  genius  above  the  literary 
horizon  more  evidently  announced. 
After  wandering  about  in  various  parta 
of  England,  our  author  took  a  cottage 
at  Aliorton,  in  Somersetshire,  near  the 
then  residence  of  Coleridge,  his  associa- 
tion with  whom,  and  the  ludicrous  sur- 
mises of  the  neighbourhood  respecting 
their  conduct,  has  been  detailed  in  our 
memoir  of  the  latter.  Our  benevolent 
author,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
considered  the  more  dangerous  charac- 
ter of  the  two.  **  As  to  Coleridge/'  one 
of  the  parish  authorities  is  said  to  have 
remarked,  **  there  is  not  so  much  harm 
in  him,  for  he  is  a  wild  brain  that  talks 
whatever  comes  uppermost;  but  that 
■  (Wordsworth)  he  is  the  dark 

traitor.      lou  never  hear  him  say  a 
syllable  on  the  subject."    In  1798,  he 

I)ublished  a  volume  of  his  Lyrical  Bal- 
ads,  which  met  with  much  abuse  and 
few  admirers,  but  those  who  applauded, 
applauded  enthusiastically. 

in  1803,  he  married  a  Miss  Mary 
Hutchinson,  of  Penrith,  and  settled  at 
Grassmere,  in  Westmorland,  for  which 
county,  as  well  as  that  of  Cumberland, 
he  was  subsequently  appointed  distri- 
butor of  stamps.  In  180/,  he  ^ve  to  the 
public  a  second  volume  of  his  Ballads ; 
and,  in  1809,  with  an  intention  to  recom- 
mend a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  he  published  his  only  prose 
production,  .concerning  the  relations  of 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal  to 
each  other.  In  1814,  appeared,  in  quarto, 
his  Excursion,  a  poem,  which  has  been 
highly  extolled,  and  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  his  most  original  and  best  composi- 
tions. It  was  followed,  in  1815,  by  The 
White  Doe  of  Rylstone ;  and,  in  1819, 
by  his  Peter  Bell,  to  the  merits  of  which 
we  must  confess  ourselves  strangers. 
During  the  same  year,  he  published  his 
Wagonner,  a  tale;  followed,  in  1820, 
by  The  River  Duddon,  a  series  of 
sonnets ;  and  Vaudracour  and  Julia, 
with  other  pieces;  and  Ecclesiastical 
Sketches.  In  1822,  he  printed  Memo- 
rials of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent ;  also 
A  Description  of  the  Scenery  of  the 
Lakes  in  the  North  of  England,  with 
illustrative  remarks  on  the  scenery  of 
the  Alps. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
been  a  matter  of  critical  dispute  ever 
since  he  6rst  made  pretension  to  any, 
and  it  is   yet  a  question  -with  tome. 


whether  his  productions  are  not  those  of 
"  an  inspirea  idiot"  It  would  be,  bow- 
ever,  useless  to  deny  him  the  reputation 
of  a  poet,  though  between  the  equally 
extravagant  adoration  and  censure,  of 
which  he  has  been  the  object,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  the  exact  position  which 
will  be  ultimately  assigned  him  in  the 
rank  of  literature.  Coleridge,  who,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  one  of  his  most 
enthusiastic  admirers,  says  that,  "in 
imaginative  powers,  Wordsworth  stands 
nearest  of  all  modem  writers  to  Shaks- 
peare  and  Milton,  and  yet  in  a  kind 
perfectly  unborrowed,  and  his  own." 
The  author  of  an  essa^  on  his  theory 
and  writings,  printed  m  Blackwood  s 
Magazine  for  1830,  gives  a  very  fair 
estimate  of  his  poetical  genius.  "  The 
variety  of  subjects,"  he  observes,  *'  which 
Wordsworth  has  touched ;  the  varied 
powers  which  he  has  displayed ;  the 
passages  of  redeeming  beauty,  inter- 
spersed even  amongst  the  worst  and 
dullest  of  his  productions;  the  origin- 
ality of  detacned  thoughts,  scattered 
throughout  works,  to  which,  on  the 
whole,  we  must  deny  the  praise  of 
originality ;  the  deep  pathos,  and  occa- 
sional grandeur  of  his  style ;  the  real 
poetical  feeling  which  generally  runs 
through  its  many  modulations ;  his 
accurate  observation  of  external  na- 
ture; and  the  success  with  which  he 
blends  the  purest  and  most  devotional 
thoughts  with  the  glories  of  the  visible 
universe— all  these  are  merits,  which  so 
far  *  make  up  in  number  what  they 
want  in  weight,'  that,  although  insuffi- 
cient to  raise  him  to  the  shrine,  they 
fairly  admit  him  within  the  sacred  tem- 
ple of  poesy."  For  our  own  parts,  though 
we  are  not  among  those  who  call,  as 
some  of  his  admirers  do,  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  "  an  actual  revelation," 
we  admit  to  have  found  in  his  works 
beauties  which  no  other  poet,  perhaps, 
could  have  struck  out  oi  the  pecuhar 
sphere  to  which  he  has  confined  his 
imagination.  His  Recollections  of  Early 
Childhood,  and  a  few  others,  are  sublime 
compositions ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  Lines  to  a  Glow-worm,  et  id  omng 
genus,  are  despicable  and  ridiculous. 

The  private  character  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth nas  never  been  impeached  by 
his  most  virulent  enemies,  if  he  has 
any ;  and  no  man  is  more  esteemed  and 
respectf  d  for  his  amiable  qualities. 


4'2\ 
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SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 


SaMCEL  TATLOR  COLERIDGE, 
•a*  bora  a:  Bruatl,  about  I41O,  where 
b«  Ttm^td  the  earliest  pordoa  of  hu 
educatjon.  He  was  afterward*  amt  tt» 
Clirivt't  Hofpitail,  Loodoo,  where,  he 
»}i,  in  hj  Biograpfaia  Litenha,  **  I 
enjoTed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
▼err  tens^Ue,  tfaoufh,  at  the  same  time, 
a  Terv  severe  master,  the  Rev.  James 
Bowyer,  who  earij  mookled  my  taste 
to  the  prefefence  cf  DemoMheoes  to 
Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to 
Virgil,  and  apin  of  Vir^^l  to  Ovid,  tee." 
Frotn  Christ^  Hospital  he  was  sent  to 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  wiiere  he 
obtained  the  Sir  WiiUam  Brown's  gold 
medal,  for  the  best  Greek  ode.  in  1792. 
About  the  same  time,  he  bframe  ac- 
quainted with  Southey,  then  a  student 
of  Balivl  College,  Oxford,  and,  like 
himself^  imbued  with  ardent  predilec- 
tioiu  for  poesy  ar.d  liberty.  With  him 
and  sotue  other  young  men,  be  entered 
into  a  sciieme,  which  want  of  means 
alone  prevented  them  from  putting  into 
execution,  for  settling  on  the  Susqoe- 
hannah  lliver,  in  North  America,  under 
ajMuitiiocratic  form  of  society.  About 
1/94,  he  retired  to  Alforton,  in  Somer- 
setshire, where  he  was  joined  by  bis 
fnend  Wordsworth,  with  whom  he 
passed  his  time  in  Uterary  pursuits, 
and  in  wandering  about  the  Quantock 
hills,  with  such  an  air  of  mystery,  that 
they  became  objects  of  suapidon  to  the 
neighbourhood.  A  spy  was  set  upon 
their  conduct,  and  an  examination  ac- 
tually appears  to  hare  taken  place,  by 
the  vilb^e  autliorities,  of  a  poor  rustic 
who  was  supposed  to  have  discovered 
their  dangerous  designs.  Our  author 
has  given  a  ludicrous  account  of  this  in 
the  work  before  quoted  from,  and  the 
conduMon  is  worth  extracting,  as  de- 
veloping somewhat  of  his  habits  and 
poetical  character.  **  Has  not  this  Mr. 
Coleridge  been  wandering  un  the  hills 
towards  the  channel,  and  along  the 
shore,  with  books  and  papers  in  his 
hand,  taking  charts  and  maps  of  the 
country?' — "Why,  as  to  ihaf,  your 
honour/*  was  the  nistic'i  re('ly ;  "  I 
aui  sure  1  would  not  wi«h  to  say  ill 


I  of  anv  hodv ;   bat  it  b  crrtaai  that  I 
;  hate  bearA-^"  ^  Speak  o«,  man !  daat 
I  be  aftaad :   yoa  are  doing  joar  daqr  to 
■  your  king  and  govenubentT  What  Inva 
i  voa  heardr  *«  Why,  folks  do  aay,  year 
honour,  as  how  that  he  is  a  foct;  and 
that  he  is  going  to  pat  Qnaatork^  and 
I  all  ahoat  here,  in  print;  and  as  th^ 
(  Words  worth  and  Coleridge)  be  so  ana 
logetner,  I    suppose  that  the 
gentleman  (Wordsworthj  has 
sam  in  the  hmtnem,"    The 
which  engaged  himi,  was  the 
tioo  of  a  poem,  to  be  caded  The  Brook, 
which,  had  he  Bnished,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  have  dedicated  10  the  coauaittee 
of  public  safety,  as  containing  the  charts 
and  maps  with  which  he  was  reported 
to  have  nipphed  the  French  govern^ 
ment,  in  aid  of  their  |dans  of  invasion. 

A  perusal  of  Bowlr»'s  ^Hmnets  ap- 
peari  to  have  first  inspired  him  with  a 
taste  for  poetr>-,  01  which  his  eariiest 
specimen  was  given  to  the  public  in  a 
small  volume,  published  previously  to 
the  foregoing  incident,  in  which  pub- 
lication a  monody  on  the  death  ot  the 
unfortunate  Chaiterton  was  universally 
admired.  In  1795,  he  published  some 
anii-ministerial  pamphlets ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  made  an  un&ucces»ftd 
attempt  to  establish  a  periodical  paper, 
called  The  Watchman,  at  the  per- 
suasion, he  says,  of  sundry  philanthro- 
pists and  aiiti-polemists.  His  next 
publication  was  a  poem  on  the  prospect 
of  peace ;  he  shortly  afterwards  accom- 
panied Sir  Alexander  Ball,  governor 
o:  Malta,  as  his  secretary ;  and,  on  his 
return  from  this  employment,  became 
entitled  to  a  pension.    This  so  far  im- 

E roving  his  circumstances,  as  to  leave 
im  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  his  literary 
designs,  he  engaged  m  the  publication 
of  a  variety  of  works,  and  delivert- d  two 
public  courses  of  lectures,  one  on  the 
plays  of  Sliakspeare,  and  another  on 
poetry  and  the  belles  lettres,  which 
gained  him  a  reputation  for  consider- 
able oratorical  powers.  In  1813,  he 
published  Kemorse,  a  tragedy ;  fol- 
lowed, in  1817,  by  Sibylline  Leaves ; 
A  Collection  of  Poems ;  his  Biographia 


f 


EL   TATLOR  < 


Lttrnrii,  or  bEocnphicil  ikclcho  of 
ht>  life  Biid  opinioni :  u>i  axV.ti  ourki, 
pcKticui  ind  polilinl.  In  I81B,  he 
nmmeiiHd  The  Prifnd,  i  icHrt  of 
nuya,  Ihil  eit<:iid«l  la  ihrce  tuIuiko; 
ind'in  [he  Ccnih  and  eleventh  num- 
ben  of  nliich,  lit  uvi,  he  hu  lelt  ■ 
nisrd  of  liii  priairiplei.  In  IHU,  be 
piibliibed   Aidi  id   Keflection,  in   Ihe 

and,  in  IS30,  hi>  Tmiiie  on  tlie  Con- 
■litinlon  of  ilie  Church  and  Siaic,  ae- 
irdiiiE  to  ihe  Idea  of  nch :  wiih  aid* 
iwatiU  a  rij{ht  judgineni  oS  the  laie 


eatl.<rfic  hill.     Mr.  Coleridge  )■  at  pre- 

fideoce  of  Jie  author  up 

Kni  rewdins   at  Hwl.gale.   where   he 

to  tohe  the  riddle  vrhie 

and  pauei  hii  linie  in  leadina.  and  iht 

an.uiein«nK  o!  Iii>  padtn.     He  i>  wid 

might  ai   well  attribute 

capacity  to  a  beholder 

of  .rgunienl;   and,   wlien   onre   fairly 

nance,  who  ihonld  fail, 

lixiTiclitd  on  any  TavDurile  lopic,  to  be 

liuuri,  Ilie  attention  of  hi>  audience,  by 

mind!  for  Mr.  Coloriri 
DO  clearer  due  to  the  g 

Ilie  charm  of  hit  eloquence  aluoe. 
In   addition   lo   (he   worki    already 

poeiiol  arcana.  Thi. 
manirnl   in    hii   linguli 

mentioned,  he  wrole,  dunng  the  pnlrt 
of  Amieni.  euavj  for  The  iTurntng  PoiI 

ilrlkingpoeinofTlie  A 

on  which  l«  ii  aaid  to  h 

«.d  Courier,     itt.  Foi  ia  uid  u  liave 

pointed   hit    sllniion   to   ttaew   coiitii- 

builoni,   ohfn   he   declared,   that   the 

Whiirt  Mr.  Coleridge  waj  Haying  at 
Rotne,  Buonipaneiiuidtohave  tent 
an  order  tor  hifl  arreiT,  from  which  he 
^■Hi  re&cited,  panly  by  Vv  furbearance 

port,  however.  Iiai  never  displayed  any 
evidence  of  hi>  having  been  guided  by 
any  hiod  political  ereed  ;  and  be  allo- 
lietlier  cfiuiwnt,  ai  ivai  liinted  by  Tha 
Mumiiig  Cbroiiicle,  that  l<e  eeer  bet- 
tered hi*  fortune  by  hit  laboun  u  ■ 
political  Hiiler.  Indeed,  it  !•  ai  a  poel 
uniy  that  lie  Hill  be  kiHiwn  by  poitrmy  ; 
luwerrr  icaloiuly  bit  tfiendi  m»j  ia- 


phikwjphy.  The  chief  (auit  of  Ctdc- 
ridge'i  poetry  liei  in  the  ityle,  which 
liai  been  Juitly  objected  to  on  account 
of  lu  abtcuriiy,  nnera]  turpilneia  of 
diction,  and  a  piofuilon  of  new-coined 
double  epiiheli.  With  regard  to  iu  oli- 
■ciirity,  he  uya,  in  the  preface  to  a  late 
edition  of  hii  pMnit,  that  where  he 
apaean  unintelligible,  "Ihe  deficiency 
U  in  the  reader."   Thiili  nothing  more 


Mr.  Colcndga  ii  iinuueiilonaWy  it 
the  bead  of  the  hakt  tthool  of  pnclry, 
and  eicela  all  hii  fraieniiiy  of  ilial  clan 


[lion  with  ihi»e  uf  the  ba 
uiy  other  age  or  count 
•  Br.ei  on  Love  ipprar  to 
touching,  delkaie,  and  b. 
neaiion  of  ilm  pa^iun,  i 
l>cnned.  Mr.  CalprldKC,  i 
citeemed  In  private  Ilie,  if 

Kho  hare  graduated  ai  tii< 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BAKT. 


This  Ulniurioui  author,  defended 
from  «  mpectable  laiuily,  and  the  nun 
of  a  wriiFt  lu  the  ilgnet,  wai  bum  al 
Edinburgh,  on  the  Ijih  of  August, 
1771.   Hrhealtb  rendered  ntcevary  hl> 
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th:s  portioo  of  his  Tootli,  and  the' 
•oenery  bj  «hicb  be  -»*»  soiroondc^, 
are  itrikingly  described  in  the  iiitro- 
dnctioa  to  the  third  canto  at  Marmion. 
He  receiTed  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion at  an  academy  kept  hj  a  Mr. 
Leechn;an.  in  Edinburgh,  whence  he 
was  remoTed  to  the  high  school,  tnen  • 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  ' 
Adam;  bur,  during  the  four  years  he  • 
remained  there,  he  does  not  appf^  to  i 
have  ai*plajed  any  remarkable  abilities.  ' 
There  is  hu  own  authority  for  saying,  ' 
obsenres  the  writer  of  hu  life  in  Cham- 
bers'«  Edinburgh  Journal,  that  even  in 
the  exercise  of  metrical  translation,  he 
fell  fiur  short  of  some  of  his  companions, 
although  others  preserre  a  somewliat 
different  recullectioo,  and  state,  that 
this  was  a  department  in  which  he  al- 
ways manifested  a  superiority.  His 
pa»3>ion  for  tale-tellint^  probably  was  no 
small  hindrance  to  h:s  adTancement  at 
school,  as  he  him^If  confesses  in  his 
general  introduction  to  a  new  edition 
of  hii  novels.  **  I  believe,"  he  says, 
*'  some  of  my  oid  schoolfellows  can  still 
l>ear  witness  that  I  had  a  distinguished 
character  for  that  talent,  at  a  time  when 
the  applause  of  my  companions  was 
my  recompense  for  the  di^races  and 
punishments,  which  th?  future  romance 
writer  incurred,  for  being  idle  himself 
and  keeping  others  idle,  during  hours 
that  should  have  been  employed  on  our 
tnsks.  The  chief  enjoyment  of  my 
holidays  was  to  escape  with  a  chosen 
friend,  who  had  the  same  taste  with 
mvself,  and  alternately  to  recite  to  each 
otder  such  wild  adventures  as  we  were 
able  to  devise.  We  told,  each  in  turn, 
interminable  tales  of  knight  errantry, 
and  battles  and  enchantments,  which 
were  continued  from  one  day  to  another 
as  opportunity  offered,  without  our  ever 
thinking  of  bringing  them  to  a  con« 
elusion.  As  we  observed  a  strict  se- 
crecy on  the  subiect  of  this  intercourse, 
it  acquired  all  the  character  of  a  con- 
cealed pleasure  ;  and  we  used  to  select, 
for  the  scenes  of  our  indulgence,  long 
walks  through  the  solitary  and  ro- 
mantic environs  of  Arthur's  Seat,  Salis- 
bury Craigs,  Braid  Hills,  and  similar 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  the  recollection  of  those  holidays 
still  forms  an  oasis  in  the  pilgrimage 
which  1  have  to  look  back  upon." 
On  leaving  school,  in  1783,  he  ap- 


pears to  have  had  a  strong  dew*  §k  • 
miliiary  life ;  bat  a  bmenrss  in  his  n^t 
leg  prevented  him  from  IbUowing  nil 
inctir.ation.  On  heii^  told  that  tins 
defect  was  an  insaperable  bar  to  hb 
wishes  he,  in  an  agony  of  mortified  fisri- 
ir.g,  wen:  and  saspendcd  himself  by  tfao 
wrists  from  hu  bed-room  window,  and 
on  being  discovered  in  this  situation, 
said  he  wished  to  prove,  that  however 
unfitted  by  his  limos  for  the  profession 
of  a  soldier,  he  was  at  least  strong 
enough  in  his  arms.  In  the  October  of 
the  year  last-mentioned,  he  became  a 
student  of  the  Univernty  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  left  it  in  a  year  or  two, 
without  having  added  much  to  his  stock 
of  riassiral  knowledge.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel 
brought  on  an  illness,  which,  to  use  hia 
own  words,  "threw  him  badt  on  the 
kingdom  of  fiction,  as  if  by  a  species  of 
fistaiity."  Being  for  some  time  for- 
tndden  to  speak  or  move,  he  did  nothing 
but  read,  from  morning  to  night;  and 
by  a  perusal  o(  old  romances,  old  plays, 
and  epic  poetry,  was  unconsaoualy 
amassing  materials  for  his  future 
writings.  His  studies,  he  tells  us,  re> 
sembied  those  of  Waverlry  in  a  similar 
utuation ;  *'  the  passages  concerning 
whose  reading,"  be  adds,  **  were  imi- 
tated from  recollections  of  my  ovm.** 
In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  OHnmenccd 
studying  for  the  iMur,  and  became  an 
apprentice  to  his  fiuher,  and  a  pupil  of 
Professor  Dick,  the  professor  of  civil 
law  in  the  university.  On  the  10th 
of  July,  1792,  he  passed  advocate,  and 
began  life  in  an  elegant  bouse  in  tha 
most  fashionable  part  of  the  town ;  but 
being  already,  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  want  by  the  affluence  (^  his  father, 
and  his  intellect  being  by  no  means  of 
the  forensic  cast,  he,  with  the  exception 
of  one  occasion  in  defence  of  aprisoner, 
gave  no  indication  of  professional  ca- 
pacities, nor  exerted  himself  to  display 
them. 

Taking  advantage,  therefore,  of  the 
occurrence  of  circumstances  favourable 
to  the  developement  of  his  poetical 
genius,  he,  after  a  few  years'  practice, 

{^ave  up  the  bar,  and  devoted  himself  to 
iterary  pursuits.  This  was  primarily 
in  consequence  of  an  introduction  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  author  of  The  Monk,  whose 
imitations  of  the  German  ballad  poets 
had  acquired  for  their  author  a  degree 


Idle  which  raiiitd  the  imUiian  o( 
ScolL    Hcb)d>Lrc«dy  msdeianiepnH 
I  in  (he  lingU3gr  alluded  lo,  bul, 

poHd  U  the  high  KhooJ,  he  doea  not 
-pear,  up  lo  thii  period,  to  hate  ai- 
npted  any  Ihing  In  rhyme.  "  I  had 
.  t,  for  ten  yean,  he  layi,  "  indulged 
ilie  with  to  couple  »  much  ai  lote  and 
dive;  when.  fiiidin((LewiiinposK>uon 

Ihac,  if  I  fell  behind' him  in  poedoC 


I  lUniai,  iiE  began  one  t»ening 
pper,  and  finished  by  riay-breaa 


ling.     H.pul.li.l> 
'he  Wild  Hunumt 


in  Ihe  Edinburgh  Tolunlcei  light 
dragoon! ;  and,  in  ihe  lanii  year,  he 
-ninied  Mlu  Margaret  Carpenter, 
laughter  of  a  French  refugee,  and  who 
wiseaaed  sn  annuity  of  iiOO  per  an- 


He  I 


on  ihti^ 


It  La!iwide,  on  the  banki  or  the  Eike ; 

ind,  in  1799,  he  wai  appointed  thetiff 
-  Selkirk>hire,  into  which  couniv  he 
no'ed,  and  engaged  the 
III,  on  the  hankt  of  the 

ID  Abbotiford.      In  the  lune 

a  tragedy,   translated   ft 


red  hii  fitit 


.    n  ISOZ,  ap- 


troduetoty  narratiie 
■"    '        'theL»it_  . 

-ealingiketch 

for  renoundn;  Ihe  bar,  and    of 

hii  lime  previoui  to  the  above  period. 
"  Since  my  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
year,"  he  myi,  "  my  health,  ttriEinally 
delicate,  had  been  eilreniely  tobuil /' 


undred  viihout  tiopping."     An  un- 
illingneu  to  reiign  ibii  lorl  of  e»er- 

on  from  the  bar  ] 

'ant  ^I''J^"at 


ployra. 


..ily- 


ucedic 


which  wat  moit  agreeable. 
IfiOS,  he  published  fhe  Lay  of 
the  Lail  Mtnilrel,  which  waa  com- 
poKd  at  Ihe  rale  of  a  canto  pet  week  ; 
and,  on  ita  completion,  produced  him 
jCflOO.    He  wai  ihonly  aherwardi  ap- 


''o"n"X  r 


n  lhec< 


of  Mr. 


hii  deceiie.  When  George  the  Third 
■igned  the  commiuion,  he  ii  reported 
to  have  uid  that  he  wsi  happy  lo  have 

gcnlul,  and  a  perion  of  luch  diititi. 
gulihcd  merit  Hr.  Scott  received  thi 
■alary  attached  to  the  office  about  dl 
yean  afterwatdi,  which,  together  with 
IhejiroHu  of  hii  ihriodtj,  amounted 
tojCliSDO  per  annum.     In  ISDfi,  ap- 

E rated  a  collection  of  hii  pocma,  entitled 
alladi  and  Lyrical  Piece),  whiih  were 
■ucceeded  by  an  elegant  edition  of  hii 
Poetical  Worki,  in  Ave  volumei.  In 
ISOS,  hciold,  for  £1,000,  hii  Matmion ; 
the  eilraordinary  luccen  of  which  in- 
duced him,  he  laji,  for  the  Ent  and 
la>i  lime  in  hii  life,  to  feel  lomething 
approaching  to  vanity.  It  wai  lut- 
ceeded  by  liii  edition  of  Dryden'i 
Woik),  wilh  a  life  of  the  author  ;  and, 
in  ISOe,  he  auiited  in  editing  Thi 
SUTe  Piper*  and  Lctten  of  Sir  Ralph 


hULadyoftheUke: 
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cion  to  a  Ute-editioo  uf  wh'.ih,  he  telU 
tu,  that  a  lady  of  ta^te  hsT.n;;  .'ironglf 
adnsed  him  not  to  riik  a  tati  in  the 
estimation  ot'  the  public  by  the  pubUca> 
tioa  of  this  poem,  he  rep.it d,  **  li  \ 
fail,  it  is  a  sign  that  I  oii^ht  never  to 
have  succeeded,  and  1  wih  write  pro^ 
for  life.**  Its  success,  he  adds,  was  so 
extraordinary,  as  to  induce  aim,  for  the 
moment,  to  conclude  tl:at  he  had  at 
last  fixed  a  nait  iu  the  proTerblally  in- 
constant  wheel  of  fortune,  wiio»e  sta- 
bility in  behalf  of  an  individual  who 
had  so  boldly  courted  her  favours  for 
three  successive  Umes,  had  not,  as  yet, 
lieen  shaken.  In  1811,  appeared  his 
Don  Roderick ;  and,  in  1813,  Rokeby, 
which  met  with  a  less  favourable  re- 
ception than  a  burlesque  upon  it  under 
the  title  of  Jokebv.  It  was  succeeded, 
in  1814,  by  The  Lord  of  the  Isles :  but 
it  made  so  liule  impression  upon  the 
public,  that,  in  allusion  to  this  and  the 
two  preceding  productions,  a  friend 
observed  to  him,  *'  his  works  only  found 
a  tolerable  sale  in  consequence  of  having 
his  name  upon  the  title-page.*'  To  put 
this  assertion  to  (he  proof,  he  pubU»hed 
his  next  poems  anonymously,  entitled 
Tiie  Bridal  of  Triermain,  and  Harold 
the  Dauntless,  which  are  certainly  the 
least  popular  of  his  poetical  compo- 
sitions. 

He  now  resolved  to  attempt  prose 
writing;  and,  in  the  year  last-men- 
tioned, he  published  Waverley,  about  a 
tiiird  of  winch  he  had  written  eleven 
yt'srs  previously,  but  had  thrown  it 
aside  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable 
opinion  of  a  critical  friend.  It  seems 
that  he  took  mure  than  ordinary  pains 
to  conceal  that  he  was  the  author  of 
this  work,  even  after  it  had  been  fully 
t^stahjished  in  the  esiimaiion  of  the 
public.  The  writer  of  his  life,  before 
quoted  froin«  assigns  as  one  reason  for 
tliis,  Sir  NVaJters  reluctance  to  be 
considered  as  one  writing  for  fortune, 
and  having  previously  expressed  an 
opinion,  that  our  auilior's  desire  of  be- 
coming a  land  proprietor  was  a  passion 
wliich  far  exceeded  bis  ap)>etite  for 
literary  fame,  observes,  *'  It  was  now 
the  principal  spring  of  his  actions,  to 
add  as  much  as  possible  to  the  little 
realm  of  Ahbotsford,  in  order  that  he 
might  take  his  place — not  among  the 
great  literary  names  which  posterity  is 
to  revere,  but  among  the  county  gentle- 


men of  Rozboiiiliire.''  With  t 
acamling  to  the  same  authority,  of 
procnrii^  the  means  ofczteiiduig  lut 
estate.  Sir  Walter  composed  that  de- 
lightful series  of  fiction,  wludi,  at 
the  tenmnation  of  the  Georgian  era, 
amoonted  to  no  lets  than  aereoty 
voluroea.  From  1815  to  1819,  mp' 
peared,  successivelv,  Guy  Bfannering; 
the  Antiquary ;  ancl  the  first  series  of 
The  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  containing 
The  Black  Dwarf  and  Old  Mortality; 
Rob  Roy ;  and  the  st'cund  series  of  The 
Tales  of  My  Landlord,  containing  The 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian ;  and  the  third 
series  of  Tales  of  Mv  Landlord,  con- 
taining The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  and 
A  Le^nd  of  Montrose.  In  all  of  these, 
with  tue  exception  of  Old  Mortality,  he 
had  contrived  to  keep  clear  of  national 
prejudices;  but,  in  the  work  just  alluded 
to,  his  partial  portraiture  of  the  cava- 
liers offended  his  countrymen,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  pamphlet  from  Dr. 
M*Crie  in  The  Cniistian  Instructor, 
which  Sir  Walter  answered  in  a  sub- 
sequent series  of  The  Tales  of  My 
Lajidlord.  In  1820,  in  which  year  he 
was  made  a  baronet,  were  published 
Ivanhoe,  one  ot  the  most  popular,  and 
The  Monastery  and  The  Abbot,  the  least 
meritorious,  of  the  Waverley  novels. 
In  1821,  appeared  Ken il worth ;  whidi 
was  succeeded,  successively,  by  The 
I^rate  ;  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel ;  I'everil 
of  the  Peak  ;  Quentin  Durward ;  Tales 
of  the  Crusaders  ;  Woodstock  ;  Chro- 
nicles of  the  Canon^ate,  first  and  second 
series ;  and  Anne  of  Geierstein,  which 
was  published  in  1829.  In  the  mean 
time,  some  of  tlie  most  important  trans- 
actions of  his  life  had  occurred;  the 
bankruptcy  of  Messts.  Constable  and 
Co.,  in  January,  1826,  had  involved 
him  in  obligations  to  the  amount  of 
£100,000;  and,  in  the  following  Mav, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife.  • 
He  bore  the  former  event  with  great 
mugnaninii:y.  **  It  is  very  hard,"  was 
his  observation  to  a  friend  on  the  occa- 
sion. *'  thus  to  lose  all  the  labours  of  a 
lifetime,  and  be  made  a  poor  man  at 
last,  when  1  ought  tu  have  been  other- 
wise. But  if  God  ^mnt  me  health  and 
strength  for  a  lew  years  longer,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  shall  redeem  it  aU." 
He  now  felt  hiinst  If  called  upon  to  re- 
double his  litt  rary  exertions ;  and,  after 
having  sold  his  house  and  furniture  in 
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EdlDbunh,  he  puUiihcd,  in  I8IT,  Ilia 
Lifi  of  Napoleon  UuoniTwrlc,  in  nine 

UDOundng  Io/12,0D0,  wilh  other  nrn- 
ingi  and  nKmiccBi  Fnmliltfd  bim  to  pay 
hii  cndiioti  i  ili>i<lend  of  about  ni 

I[   wai    in  llili  vear,    at    Ihe  Enl 

■nuiial  dinner  of  the  Edliibvirh  Thea^ 
tneal  Fund  Auociaiion,  that  Sir  Waller 
avowed  lilniteif  lo  be  the  author  of  The 
Waierley  NoveU,  uid  threw  off  the 
mantle  of  disguise,  which,  as  he  after- 
ward! teniarlied  to  a  friend,  wat  Ediing 

ttainli,"  lie  leid,  ■'  ihatln  coming  to  the 
aMeiiiUy   roomi  that  day,    he  would 
owiadgiiig,  before 


retlun 


had  been  rrmarkablj  well 

■lid  niiiiht  be  uadentood  to  b< 
trial  before  Lord  MeadowbanI 
olfi^nder,  yel  he  wai  lure  thi 

impartial  jury  would  briiK  in  I 
•.f7..tpr^  He  did  not  no 
itnece«a.yioenter.intoihere 


nty  people, 


■nd  their  faulti,  were 
le  Id  himielf." 

publiihed  the 


cut?' 

if  ihev  hi 


Hut,  and  in  ism;  ihe  » 

juienile  hiitorv   of  Scotland,  eniiilei 

The  I'aieaitfa'OrBndblheriaiid  inlh. 

WaveVleyNo»el.,iliempyrighiofwhid 
wai  purchaHd  for  fU.tOO.  Thii  wa 
illuilrated  by  nolei  and  prefac.t,  and 

whoK  creditor!  or  himKlf^vrre  lo  hav. 
half  of  the  prufiti,  in  coniidetalion  o 
Sir  Waiter'!  literary  aid.     In  additioi 


cularly    the 


of  their 


Paul'i  Letien 
called  The  Field  of  Waterloo  -.  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Regalia  of  Scotland ; 
Halidon  Hill,  ■  dmnatic  poem;  An 
Iniroductor;    EiMy   to    Korder   Anii- 

E'tiei  X  and  the  article!,  Chiialry, 
manee,  and  The  Dnma,  for  Ihe 
Supplement  of  the  aiith  edition  of  The 
Bncyclopatdii    Britannica.      He    had 
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alto  writlea  Mtne  political  paper*  on 

the  Tory  lidc,  particularly  in  a  weekly 
journal  called  The  Beacon  ;  but  IhoM 
for  whkh  be  u  moai  celcbnted  are  the 
letien  !igned  Maiachi  Malagrowtbtr, 
In  which  be  oppD!ed  the  parliamentary 
regulalioni,  then  in  progreu,  for  re- 
land  to  an  equality  wiih  that  of  Eng- 
land.  He  wai  parliculail;  careful  about 

remarked  to  him  by  Mr.  Baliantyne, 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  ii 
height;  bulky,  bu 


rl^hi. 


cylindrical,  wi 
buihy  eyebrov 
grey  eyea,  po* 


;  M  much  belt 
II  idea."  Wbt 


<ng,  aayi  hii  biogij- 
irdinary  niopeity  of 

'n  noranimaied  by 


•olemn. 

Hii  great  iniellectual  charade  rittln 
are,  hit  powen  of  memory  gud  imagi- 
nation, hi!  faculty  of  combining  and 
embelliibipg  put  eTCnii,  and  liii  iktll 
in  portraying  natural  diaracier.  Ai  a 
poet,  he  ii  neither  profound  nor  lub- 

bnngi  of  the  past ;  but,  haiing  little  or 
no  icope  for  the  delineaiian  of  familiar 
character,  hi!  (eriei,  though  replete 
with  good  fieiingandpleaiing  imagery, 
are  deficient  in  intere.t  to  the  general 
lympa- 


tliie!,  iboiigh  liiei 


iy  gratify  hii 


that  hliname  will  go  down  to  poateritf, 
ai  the  intentor  ol  1  new  eiit!  of  flm- 
tioua  writing,  in  which  reipeci  he  it  only 
equalled  by  Shukapeare,  Milton,  Byrtm, 
Godwin,  Banim,  and  Slielley.  Hii  Life 
orNap<de<mi!ad.cided  failure;  we  in 
lain  look  tiihei  for  ihe  accuracy  of  Ihe 
hiitorian  or  Ihe  profundity  of  the  phile- 
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cTpcc:  'ae  fhna  «f  luuiJi.  Aj  a 
wTJXr  4^  En^pTwk  if  !»  be  mmidrrtd 
w   'hat   Jipit  «oT,  a 


I 


I 


icracTjiin,  vad  dttSamed  bj  bo 
<^aaAc:r  tf  Vorrrijia.  Pec&q 
aM«t  coiyesiotuaie  fiesasre  is  hu  zo^eii 
u  their  aa-rarjitv;  tooe  of  dejeresce  za 
eftajtubed  aad&ar.tr,  aad  the  azBto> 
araci«  maxuntn  wnka  be  iofincs  issa 
4:1  kLt  deacrtpdMU  of  a  ckaraearr  ia 
orilruTT  Efe.  "  He  itetas,"  xaji  a 
«r:er,  from  vfacm  we  kare  before 
lyuMtA^  **  to  ba«c  nerer  coocesrcd  the 
H*a  of  a  maalj  diaraezer  ia  middle  or 
h  iOk'.le  li£e ;  and,  ;n  hi«  DoreU,  where 
in  indiyridiai  of  theie  eiaiaes  is  ixi:r»- 
dneed,  he  is  never  ir.Tetted  with  ar:T 
tirtoej,  onlcM  obedi^ture,  or  eren  ler- 
▼ifity  to  raperian,  be  of  the  niunber." 
The  priirate  character  of  Sir  Walter 
Soxt  if  irreproachable,  and  he  is  said 
to  hare  pasoed  through  ererj  period  of 
his  life  witboat  a  Kogie  stain  apon  his 
character.  He  U  generous  and  bene* 
Tol^nt,  a6EibIe  and  gradous,  and  so 
totally  free  from  literanr  ranity,  that 
be  rriight  be  almost  soppoied  to  be 
iinoni'iou*  of  the  reputation  he  has 
attaineH.  Kidin;^  and  walking  form  his 
farourire  exercise,  and  this,  with  the 
tuperintendence  of  bis  planting  and 
aj(ricu!tural  operation*,  occupies  the 
rnief  part  of  ni«  day  from  eleven  till 
five :  hU  hours  <^ composition  being  con- 
fined to  the  time  between  seven  o  clock 
and  the  former  hour  in  the  morning. 
He  is  pasOonately  fund  of  field  sports, 
and  every  thing  connected  with  them. 


aaasortef : 
hi. 

00  toe  lOfai 
Leiu  B oaf's,  be 
Sir  Walter  Scact  !- 
I  Bosc  wijia  to  see: 
Aa  aaecdace  b  fiwi  «f  Barm  and  S 
when  the  larser  waa  iftecn  years  of  agc^ 
acd  waa  ia  :te  eumpaay  af  the  UMiner 
at  Ed'nbnrgs,  Boms  happening  to 
ask  who  was  tiie  aotbor  o(  some  Iiacs 
a.':<fcr  a  pietsre,  no  one  waa  able  to 
iafbna  hun  but  Scoct,  oa  whidi  the 
Ayrsiiire  poet  oampliaoented  him  fiir 
Lii  good  Uite,  in  reading  nadh  aa 
aatbor  as  the  ooe  who  had  bcea  the 
subject  of  inquiry;  and,  taming  half 
awar,  said  to  the  comoanj,  **  Thia 
boT  win  be  heard  of  yet."  Sir  Walter, 
it  IS  said,  is  moch  givea  to  panning  :— 
a  friend  borrowiag  a  book,  one  day,  he 
put  it  into  his  haads  with  these  words : 
— **  Now  I  consider  it  necraarr  to  re* 
mind  you,  that  this  volume  should  be 
Mon  returned ;  for,  trust  n>e,  I  find, 
that  although  many  of  my  friends  are 
bad  arithmeticians,  almost  ail  of  them 
axe  good  book-keepers." 

Of  the  memory  of  the  subject  of  our 
memoir,  two  wonderful  instances  are 
recorded:  one,  of  his  having  repeated 
the  whole  of  Campbell**  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  after  twice  perusing  it ;  and  the 
other,  of  his  going  through  the  whole 
of  a  ballad,  tnree  years  after  he  had 
first  heard  it. 


JAMES   MONTGOMERY. 


James  Montgomery,  the  eldest 

ton  of  a  Moravian  minister,  was  iKim  on 
the  4th  of  Novmber,  1771,  at  Irvine,  in 
Ayr^hirr,  Scotland.  At  an  early  age, 
hr  was  pl.)ced,  by  his  parents  (previous 
to  thfir  departure  for  the  West  Indies, 
whrrr  both  of  them  died),  at  a  Moravian 
scrnlitary,  at  Fulnick,  in  Yorkshire. 
llfre  he  rrmnined  ten  years;  and,  not- 
Hlihstanding  the  confined  mode  of  edu- 


cation pursued  there,  coniinued  to  make 
considerable  literary  progress,  inde- 
pendently of  his  scholastic  litudies.  By 
the  time  he  was  twelve  years  old,  his 
ideas  on  poesy  had  t,o  expanded,  that 
he  had  filled  two  volumes  with  verses ; 
and,  in  two  years  afterwards,  he  added 
A  Mock-heroic  Poem,  in  three  books,  in 
imitation  of  Homer's  Frogs  and  Mice. 
Encouraged   by  the   approbation   with 


nldmaitly  laid  aiide,'  mo  epic  pwmi, 
wlilch,  Inwcrer,  diiplafed  no  ordinary 
genlui.    TbeconduciDnorilie  Fuliilck 

one  of  their  minutrr.  placed  him  with 
"  (liopkecper  *t  Mirfield,  ■-  ■^-'- 


Slian  ofan  Eaitern  Tale,  he  relumi 
to  hii  fornif  I  employment  in  Yoikshii. , 
liul,  in  ITU!,  ilill  yetrnins  after  litertrf 
fame,  he  engaged  himMlCto  Mr.  Galea, 

a  booliieller,  at  Sheffle"   — *  '■- "- 

11»hcr  of  a  rewipaper, 
field  Regiiter.  In  Ihii  fae  occasionally 
wrote;  and,  in  1104,  on  the  flight  of 
Mr.  Galea  TrMn  England,  to  (loid  ■ 
proKcution,  our  author  undertook  the 
editorship  and  publication  aC  the  paper, 
'     !■  .    .       .  -        'the 


Thou 


hJ  b»n  uied  by  the  former  editor, 

the  paper  wai  anil  obnoiioiu  ei ■- 


tion  of  the  deilructioi 
•-hich  hid  appeared  : 
Regiiter  >  yeat  ago,  bi 
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■nlly  dtculited  by  »  hmkcr,  at  *hoa« 
inxioui  rcqueil  our  author  had  retue- 
■nlly  tlmcll  offa  lew  copiei.  He  waa 
iiTordingly  tried  fiir  a  libel  in  Janiur;, 

i  line  of  iCiO,  and  three' monlht'  im- 
irisoiimenl  in  York  Caille. 

hit  edilotisl  duliea,  h* 


■hire:  bni,  dlieuited  with  hii  oetupa- 
don,  he  quitted  it  at  the  end  of  a  ye... 

ibiiained,   u  much  ai   poulble,  from 

politic :  but  he  had  not  been  long  libe- 

■nd  tei  out,  i.ilh   three  •liillingi  and 

rated,  before  he  was  igun  proiecuted 
for  a  libel  on  a  magiitrate  of  Sheffield, 

filpeiice  in  hit  pocket,  "  at  the  age  of 

iiiteen.  to  begin  the  world."     Hii  pro- 

in hU  account  of  a  Hot  whitrh  had  Uktn 

ject  wai  to  nroceed  at  once  to  London  i 
hut  lie  found  Ihe  world, »«  beprc^wised, 

place  in  the  town.     He  wu  lentenctd 

to  paT  .  ftne  of  £30,  and  to  be  impri- 

Tery   unlike  what   he   had   figured  to 

loned   hr  «x  monthi;   but,   after  hi) 

liimieir,  in  hii  feriid  moment.  t<  Ful- 

releaie,  it  u  uid  hi)  ptueculor  took 

nick.     It  wu  in  the  metropolis,  aays  a 

every  opportunity  of  ihawing  him  r»- 

writer  in  The  Monthly  Magailne,  that 

ipccl  in  public,  and  to  advance  hb  In- 

■•  hii  healed  imigination  had  depicted 

lerett.    In  the  ipring  of  1T07,  he  printed 

tlie   honoun   and  rirhei   that  awaited 

hit  Pri»n  Am««m?nl.,  the  p«,5uc<ioi. 

him,"  were  to  be  found ;  but  to  go  there 

of  hii  pen  during  hii  recent  tonfint- 

day,  he  engaged  hlmielf  In  a  rituallon 

Poeiiml  Regiiler,  he  contributed  to  the 

•imilir  to   that  which   he  had  left,  at 

flrat  tolume  hii  Battle  of  Aleiandria, 

and  other  poemi.  In  laW,  he  plib- 
lilhed  The  Ocean  ;  and,  in  the  follow- 

but  a  iweliemonlh   In   tlili   iltuation, 

■till  cheriihing  the  idea  of  melropuliiin 

ing  year,  1  he  Wanderer  of  SnilieiUnd, 

and  other  poemi,  which,  in  ipile  of  a 

»  manuirripi  vulume  of  hii  putmi  to 

moit  ilhbeial  criiiciini  in   The   Edln- 

noiter   Row,  who,   upon  the  arriialof 

completely  e.tabli.hcd  the  reputation  of 

our  vouihfMl  author  in   London,  took 

tlieaulhoraiapoet.    In  ]8l»,appe>red. 

hunlnlo  hit  ihop,  but  declined  to  pub- 

in  quarto,  hii  poem  of  The  We.t  Indlei, 

liih  hi<  poi'ni>. 

aiecnnd  edition  ol  which  appeirtd,  In 

After  ■  quarrel  with   Mr.  Harriion, 

octavn,  in  1810.  and  ten  ihouund  copiei 

In  181S,  appeared  liii  World  before  (he 
Flood,  ind  other  poemi,  of  vhlch  1 
writer  in  Th*  Monthly  Miguine  haa 
Juitly  laid,  that  "  do  man  M  taite  or 
feeling  can   potiibly  read  It.   without 


ujnn  which  hti  &nie.  i>  a  pnel,  prin- 
cipallT  reit,  he  bu  published  Thoughli 
on  Wheeli ;  Greenland,  and  other 
poemii  Polyhymnia,  Songi  to  Foreiim 
liluiie :  and  Songi  of  Zion,  being  irfi- 
lationi  of  the  Pialtnii  and,  in  IgJB, 
appeared  hii  Pelican  liland,  and  other 

In  perun,  Mr.  Montgomery  ii  da- 
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I 


■Bodrrty  and 


ofihc 


hit 


keep      ■■■■»      — *—  ■     W«    —M^      »>««nM.  »BJt 

boc  he  u  ttSd.  bj  his     the  Ingkeai  ds^  «i9 
fiurulAar  acqaaiLtanoe.  to  poiriii  roijo-     piaee  ia  a  rank  mpenor  to 
quia!  poweraof  a  fir-t-rate  order.    Like     be  now  oocvpics  in  the  ere  eC 

bu  pruco:Tpe.  Cow  per.  be  c&:enaini  an  ,  pabtir.     He  bat,  hoverer,  already 
orerpowerinp  sen«e  of  bis  rtti^urM  ob-    joyed  more  than  an  ordinanr 
l:gatK»ns ;  and  czijbiu,  occa»i  ojUt,  a     repatatJon,  and  the  gratificaiioo  of 
meiaccholj  gloom,  «b;ch  enduin*  his     lag  some  of  lb 
viforoiu  ai.d  eiatdc  fancy,  and  arrettt     as  standard  quotations  ia  tefeieuce  la 
iLe  progress  of  bis  pLsyrui  pen.  certain  snbiects.  both  tar  thdr 

Mr.  Muotgomery  is  one  oi  the  poets  ,  and  poe:ical  beamy. 


J.\yES  HOGG. 


James  HOGG,  known  by  the  son- 
briquet  of  The  Ettrick  2ihepberd,  was 
bom  in  1771,  and  is  the  »on  of  a   re- 
loectable  farmer  and  sb  ep-dealrr.  o( 
Ettrick,  in  Scutiand.      He  rrce:ved  bat 
a  scanty  education,  and,  at  the  early  age 
of  seven,  became  a  cowherd,  aiid  »as 
afterwards  raised  to  the  more  dignified 
post  of  shepherd.     During  his  progress 
m  these  callings,  he  suffered  many  iiaid- 
ships,  in  describing  which,  in  bis  pnb- 
Hsbed  autobicgraphy,  he  says,  **  Time 
after  tin>e,  1  had  but  two  shins  ««hich 
grew  often  »o  bad,  that  1  was  obliged  to 
quit    wearing    them    altogether;    for, 
when  I  put  them  on,  they  hung  in  long 
tatters  as  far  as  my  heels.      At  these  | 
tiuies,*'  he  adds,   **'l  certainly  made  a  | 
«ery  grotesque  figure ;   for,  on  quitting 
the  shirt,     1    cuuid   never   induce  my  , 
breeches   to   keep   up   to  their  proper 
splere.**     It  was  not  till  his  ei;;hteenth  \ 
year,  that  he  began  to  read  poetry  :  at  ^ 
this  time,  he  was  in  the  service  of  Mr.  . 
I.aidlaw,    whose    lady   lent   him    The  i 
Gentle  Shepherd,  besides  some  theolo- 
gical  books,  and,  occasionally,  a  news- 
paper, which,  he  says,  he  **  pored  over 
with  great  earnestness  ;  beginning  at  the 
date,  and  reading  straight  on,  through 
advi-rtisements    of   houses  and    lands, 
balm  of  Gilead,  and  every  thing.**     Jo 
1790,  he  hired  himself  to  a  new  master, 
of  the  same  namie,  with  whom  he  lived 
nine  years  in  the  capacity  of  shepherd, 
and  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  the 
kindness  of  a  parent.    This  gi'iitleman 
po%se»sed  many  valuable  houk«,  all  of 
winch  Hogg  was  allowed  to  read  ;  and, 
in  (he  spring  o(  I7U3.  he  made  his  first 
es*ay  in  vtne,  wtiich,  in  his  literary 


ca-eer,  was  followed  by  som*  pastorals 
and  Lai  .ads,  and  a  comedy,  entided 
Ti:e  Scutch  Gentleman.  In  a.ln>i»n  to 
the  comp>i>i:iun  of  thU  conje«iy.  he  says, 
in  his  autob:o^raphy,  **  Whetiier  my 
manner  of  writing  it  out  was  new,  I 
know  not ;  bat  it  w»s  not  withoot 
singularity.  Ha«in<r  very  little  spare 
time  from  mv  flock,  which  were  unrulv 
enough,  I  folded  and  s: itched  a  few 
sheets  of  paper,  which  I  carried  in  my 
pocket.  I  had  no  inkhom;  bat,  in 
place  of  it,  I  borrowed  a  small  %ial,  \ 
which  I  fixed  in  a  hole  in  the  breast 
of  my  waistcoat ;  and.  having  a  cwirk, 
affixed  by  a  piece  ot'  twine,  it  answered 
the  purpose  f^jil  as  well" 

In  1801,  he  ventured  to  nub  ish  a 
volume  of  his  poems  ;  and.  afterwards, 
whilst  still  in  the  cipaciry  o{  a  >hep- 
herd,  being  encouraged  by  Walter 
Scott,  to  publish  The  Muun'atn  Bard, 
which  was  succeeded  by  his  work  on 
the  management  of  sheep,  he  became 
master  o(  nearly  iCSOO ;  a  sum,  he  says, 
which  made  him  ^'p-rfcctiy  mad :"  and 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  his  tempo- 
rary insanity,  observes  his  biographer, 
'*  that  he  hired  two  pxtensi%-e  fiums, 
the  management  of  which  required  ten 
times  the  capital  he  possessed."  The 
consequence  was,  that  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  he  found  himself  penny  less, 
and  was  compeiied  to  return  to  his  old 
associates  at  Kttrick.but,  being  unable  to 
obtain  occupati:>n,  he,  in  1810,  took  his 
departure  ior  Edinburgh,  determined, 
aji  lie  savs.  *'  to  force  himself  into  no- 
tice  as  a  literary  ( haracer."  Fortune, 
however,  \\a&  not  \et  i»ropirious;  a  vo- 
lume of  song5,  called    fi.e  Forest  Min- 
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strel,  added  nothine  to  hU  coffers ;  and 
he  was  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to 
establish  a  periodical  paper,  called  The 
Soy.  His  abilities,  however,  were  not 
wiiolly  unknown  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  became  one  of  the  princioal  con- 
ductors of  a  debating  society,  called  The 
Forum ;  and  the  oublication  of  his 
Queen's  Wake,  in  1813,  at  once  estab- 
lished his  reputation  in  the  Scottish  me- 
tropolis. His  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,  and 
Mador  of  the  Moor,  which  followed 
successively,  were  not  so  popular, 
though  he  himself  thought  both  or  them 
superior  to  The  Queen's  Wake.  His 
next  scheme  was  to  publish  a  volume, 
containing  a  poem  from  ever^  living 
Doet  in  Great  Britain ;  but  this  being 
frustrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Lord 
Byron  declining  to  contribute,  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  imitations,  called  The 
Poetic  Mirror,  which  was  well  received, 
and  had  a  profitable  sale.  In  addition  to 
the  works  already  mendonedi  he  pub- 


lished Perils  of  Man ;  Perils  of  Woman ; 
The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  and  other 
tales;  Winter  Evening  Tales;  and 
Jacdbite  Relics  of  Scotland.  These 
works  were  followed,  in  1825,  by  his 
Queen  Hynde,  a  poem,  which  made 
some  noise  in  the  Uterary  world.  In 
1829,  he  printed  his  Shepherd's  Ca- 
lendar, in  two  volumes.  Besides  these, 
he  has  been  a  considerable  contributor 
to  the  various  annuals  and  magazines : 
but  his  greatest  celebrity,  as  a  periodical 
writer,  is  in  connexion  with  Blackwood's 
Ma^raxine,  of  which  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal founder. 

Mr.  Hogg  is  now  married,  and  com- 
fortably settled  on  a  considerable  fiirm, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  emolu- 
ments have  not  fallen  far  short  of  the 
rocriu  of  a  man  of  his  genius  and 
celebrity.  Lord  Byron  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  highly  of  Hogg; 
and  used  to  call  him  a  strange  being, 
of  great,  though  uncouth,  powers. 


ROBERT    SOUTHEY. 


Robert  southey,  the  son  of  a 

linen-draper,  of  Bristol,  was  born  there 
on  the  12th  of  August,  1774.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  education  at  a  day 
school  in  his  native  dty,  and  was  after- 
wards placed  under  the  care  of  a  private 
tutor,  previously  to  his  being  sent  to 
Westminster,  which  he  ente^  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  By  a  strict  attention 
to  his  father's  maxim,  '*  to  tie  the 
stocking  up  tight,  and  be  punctual,"  he 
passed  through  the  school  with  suf- 
ficient steadiness  to  avoid  corporal 
punishment,  though  his  sympathy  for 
others  induced  him  to  write  some  essays 
in  a  periodical  paper,  called  The  Fla- 
gellant. 

In  November,  1792,  he  was  entered 
a  student  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
with  the  intention  of  studvin^  for  the 
church;  but  imbibing  Unftanan  prin- 
ciples, and  fired  with  the  then  recent 
events  of  the  French  revolution,  he  be- 
came a  red-hot  republican ;  and,  form- 
ing an  acquaintance  with  Coleridge, 
entered  into  the  pantisocratic  scheme, 
mentioned  in  our  memoir  of  that  poet. 

In  1793,  be  married  a  Miss  Fricker, 


and  in  the  same  year,  published,  In 
conjunction  with  his  friena  Lovel,  The 
Retrospect,  and  other  poems,  under  the 
signatures  of  Moschus  and  Bion.  After 
talcing  his  bachelor's  d^ree,  he  left 
Oxford,  and  became  a  member  of  Gray's 
Inn;  and,  about  the  same  period, he 
gave  to  the  world  his  Wat  Tyler,  in 
which  he  advocated  republican  prin- 
ciples, with  an  enthusiasm  and  vehe- 
mence, which  he  afterwards,  either  from 
interest  or  principle,  much  regretted. 
He  also  sou^jcht  to  suppress  the  work 
itself,  and  made  an  application  for  an 
iniunction  against  Carlile  and  others, 
who  had  printed  it,  but  the  chancellor 
refused  to  int)?rfere,  on  the  ground  of 
its  objectionable  principles.  After 
making  a  six  months'  tour  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  he  published  an  epic 
poem»  in  ten  books,  entitled  Joan  of 
Arc,  a  second  edition  of  wliich  ap- 
peared in  1797,  t<^ther  with  a  volume 
of  minor  poems. 

In  1798,  he  printed  Letters  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  with  transUtions 
from  the  poems  of  both  countries ;  and 
shortly  aiterwards  he  contributed,  with 
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Mn.  Opie  Moi  adbten,  to  Tbe  Asm 
Afii.'rf'.u^  f>r  ITM  sr.d  ISMl  It.  iML 
be  i^ia.:iea  the  MzyscuSBtxi  t£  Crcre- 
tarr  to  Ifr.  Ccrrr.  ciiouz-Lor  cf  tae 
Ex'cbeqtxT  £:jr  Ireiukd ;  azki  afier  tbe 
vzuciz,  be  vai  jm'v  re  rsos^  :o 
oteaia  tbe  gnct  of  a  pmscm  o£  £SM 


tbe    U 
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Oo  ba  redreskect  fha 
took  vp  bu  resdeace  ai 
wbere,  derod;^  Liaiacif  to  1:1 
p^oTiDe:::s,  be  prodooed,  nccruzreiT, 
AiEiadu  de  Gua.  from  tbe  SpaxiJi; 
aa  e<Li:.n  oc'  the  wormi  of  Cbaantoo; 
Trill '^10,  tl« Destroyer;  Metnca]  Tajet, 
and  otber  poems;  lladoc;  Pahoeria 
of  Ecg'.ai>d.  frsm  the  PortogneK ;  Let- 
iers  from  Eog-^and,  vriitea  mider  ibe 
fictitkNtt  oune  of  Esprielia :  and  tbe 
Bemaui*  of  Hennr  Kitke  Wbhe,  i^itb 
bis  liCe,  in  two  Tolcmet;  to  vhicb  be 
bas  fince  added  a  third.  In  ISOS,  be 
printed  tbe  Cbronide  of  tbe  Cid,  from 
the  Spanish;  in  ISIO,  appeared  tbe 
first  Tolinne  of  b'.c  History  of  Bnxil, 
which  he  has  unce  oocnpleted  by  a 
■coood;  and,  in  1S12,  be  pubiisbed  an 
amosing  miscellany,  entitled  Omniana. 
Tl>ese  mere  succeeded  by  hi/  Curse  of 
Kehama,  Life  of  Nelson,  and  bis  poem 
of  Roderick,  tbe  last  of  the  Goths. 

In  1815,  two  vears  be(bre  which  be 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Pye,  as  poet  lau- 
reate, he  published  the  Poet's  Pilgrim- 
ai^  to  Waterloo ;  and,  in  1 821,  came  out 
hu  Vision  of  Judgment,  which  gave  rise 
to  Lord  Byron^  poem  of  the  same 
name,  in  The  Liberal,  and  to  a  severe 
easti|^ition  of  tbe  laureate  in  a  preface 
thereto.  His  next  publications  were  a 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  in  three 
volumes,  quarto;  and  his  Csmous  Book 
of  die  Church,  which  was  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Charles  Butler,  on  behalf  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  whom  our  author 
answered  in  a  supplement  to  his  former 
work,  entitled  Vindidse  Eccletise  An- 
glicanse.  In  1829,  he  published  his 
Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Pros* 

Eects  of  Society  ;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
e  added  to  hu  poetical  works  his  All 
for  Love,  and  The  Pilgrim  to  Com- 
poftella,  neither  of  which  added  to  his 
reputation.  In  addition  to  the  works 
before-mtfntioned,  Mr.  Southey  has 
written  The  Hyrth,  Lyf,  and  Actes  of 
Kin;;  Arthur;  A  Tale  of  Paraguay; 
The  Life  of  Wesley ;  besides  several 
pieci'S,  prose  and  poetical,  in  the  various 
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As  a  poet,  hb 
ajready£idcd:  tboogbbit 


rnaiaba,  ax»d  a  few  of  bis  mwrrilai 

deaerve  to  be  leacacd  from  ob- 
containing,  as  tbey  do,  beauties 
of  a  nre  and  originai  cbarader.  There 
isasmncb  cbaff  in  bk  prose  as  in  bis 
MCtry ;  and,  indeed,  die  chief  fiuilt  of 
ms  writings  is  tbe  prepoodefance  of 
qnantity  over  qoality.  Speaking  of  him^ 
in  18li»  bis  inTetrraxe  eoeaay.  Lord 
Bynm,  saya,  *'Soiiibey  I  have  noC  oeen 
mncboC  His  appcaiance  b  epic ;  and 
be  is  tbe  only  rrisring  entire  man  of 
letten.  His  manners  are  mild,  bot  not 
tboae  of  a  man  of  tbe  worid ;  and  bis 
talents  of  the  first  order.  His  prose  is 
perfect.  Of  his  poetry  there  are  varioos 
opinions :  there  is,  perhaps,  too  mucb 
of  it  lor  the  present  generation  ;— pos- 
terity vrill,  probably,  select.  He  lias 
passages  equal  to  any  thing.  .\t  present, 
De  bu  a  party,  but  no  public—except 
for  his  prose  writings.  The  Life  of 
Nelson  is  beautiful.*^  This  is  sdll  a 
feir  estimate  of  his  abilitiet ;  for,  looking 
back  upon  his  performances  of  the  burt 
serenteeo  years,  we  tee  notlung  in 
them  that  lias  advanced  his  literary  re« 
nutation.  A  reviewer  in  Black  wood*s 
Magazine  calls  his  History  of  Brazil 
**  the  most  unreadaUe  production  of  our 
time;**  and  obeenres,  that  his  History 
of  the  Peninsular  War  is  *"  little  better 
than  another  Caucasus  of  lumber.*' 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  he  ranks 
high  among  the  writers  of  the  present 
century ;  though,  if  his  grade  be  deter- 
mined by  his  popularity,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  lower  than  his  admirers 
suspect,  or  than  he  himself  perhaps, 
deserves. 

His  character  has  been  variously  re> 
presented  :  according  to  Mr.  Coleridge, 
It  is  all  that  is  estimable,  and  has,  for 
its  only  enemies,  **  quacks  in  education, 
quacks  in  politics,  and  quacks  in  criti- 
cism." No  one,  however,  we  believe, 
disputes  the  fact  of  his  being  an  amiable 
member  of  society,  and  a  zealous  phi- 
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lanthropist;  but  whether  he  has  given 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
political  integrity  and  tolerant  sen- 
timents, is,  at  the  least,  doubtful 
We  neither  approve  of,  nor  coincide 
with,  Lord  Byron's  vituperation  of  Mr. 


Southey;  but  we  cannot  forbear  sug- 
gesting, that  one  who  has  held  such 
opposite  opinions,  sincere  as  we  believe 
his  present  ones  to  be,  questions  with 
an  ill  erace  the  sincerity  of  either  his 
political  or  poetical  opponents. 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 


Thomas  campbell  was  bom  at 

Glasgow,  in  1777,  and  received  the  ni- 
diments  of  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  and  university  of  that  city.  At 
the  latter,  he  obtained  a  bursary,  in  bis 
thirteenth  year,  and  distinguished  him- 
self particularly  by  his  poetical  versions 
of  the  Greek  tragedians,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained several  prizes.  He  also  attended 
the  lectures  of  Professor  Millar,  from 
whose  society  and  instruction  he  is  said 
to  have  acquired  that  philosophical  ease 
and  freedom  of  style,  which  have  since 
distinguished  his  writings.  After  quit- 
ting the  University  of  Glasgow,  he,  for 
a  short  time,  resided  amount  the  moun- 
tains of  Argyleshire,  and  then  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  where  his  talents  soon 
gained  him  the  notice  and  friendship  of 
Stewart,  PlayHeur,  and  other  eminent 
literati  in  the  Scotch  metropolis. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  commenced 
writing  his  poem  of  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  which,  in  the  progress  of  its  com- 
position, he  used  to  read  to  a  Mrs. 
Jones,  an  actress,  who  instructed  him 
in  the  English  pronunciation,  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  give  a  greater  polish  to 
liii  numbers.  The  poem  was  published 
in  1799;  a  performance,  in  one  to  young, 
equally  surprising  and  admirable,  and 
by  which  he  was  at  once  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  first-rate  poet.  After  paying 
a  visit  to  the  continent,  where  he  had 
sn  interview  with  Klopstock,  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  London,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  till  his  marriage, 
in  1808,  when  he  removed  to  Syden- 
ham, wliich  is,  we  believe,  his  present 
place  of  abode.  In  1809,  he  publish^ 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  and  some  smaller 
pieces ;  many  of  which,  however,  not- 
withstanding their  brevity,  will  form 
principal  links  in  the  chain  by  which 
lie  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 


He  soon  after  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  poetry  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  where  he  delivered  several 
courses  of  lectures ;  and  he  subsequently 
undertook  the  editorship  of  The  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  to  which  his  name 
and  contributions  have  imparted  no 
small  portion  of  celebrity.  Tne  poi^ms, 
however,  which  he  occasionally  in- 
serted, are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
contemptible ;  nor  did  he  obtain  much 
more  credit  by  the  publication  of 
Theodric,  and  other  poems,  in  1824. 
A  minor  piece,  called  The  Last  Man, 
is  the  only  one  worthy  of  his  genius, 
in  this  volume ;  which,  upon  the  whole, 
only  served  to  show  that  the  author  of 
The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  was  descend- 
ing from  a  height  which  he  could  not 
go  beyond. 

In  1829-30,  he  was  elected  lord  rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  tne  originator 
of  the  present  London  University, 
though  the  political  position  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  the  eclat  it  received 
from  oeing  coupled  with  his  name,  have 
eclipsed,  in  some  degree,  the  claims  of 
our  poet.  He  enjoys,  it  is  s«d,  a  pen- 
sion from  government,  bestowed  upon 
him  for  his  services  in  writing  political 
paragraphs,  in  support  of  Lora  Gren- 
ville^  administraaon.  In  addition  to 
the  works  before-mentioned,  Mr.Camp- 
bell  has  published,  anonymously,  in 
four  volumes,  octavo.  Annals  of  Great 
Britain,  f^om  the  Accession  of  George 
the  Third  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
which  have  been  generally  ascribed  to 
him,  though  he  has  never  avowed  him- 
self the  author.  He  has  also  contributed 
several  articles  on  poetry  and  the  belles 
lettres  to  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia;  and  published,  in  1819, 
in  seven  volumes,  octavo,  Specimens  of 
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the  Bridth  Poets,  with  b!<^raphical  and 
critical  noticet,  aod  an  Easay  on  En^h 
Poetry. 

At  a  proee  writer,  Mr.  Campbell  will 
•peediW  be  forgotten ;  but,  as  long  as  a 
taste  for  Bngush  poetry  eiists,  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  Hohenlinden,  Lo- 
chiel's  Warning,  and  a  few  other  pieces, 
will  never  cease  to  have  a  numerous 
proportion  of  readers.  The  elegance 
and  euphony  of  his  versification  have 
been  Justly  and  universally  admired ; 
but  this  unvarying  delicacy  and  polish 
would  be  sometimes  well  exchanj^ed 
for  that  fine  and  exciting  discord,  which 
is  considered  to  be  no  less  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
poetry,  than  in  music. 

Mr.  Campbell  seeks  to  engage  and 
to  please,  rather  than  to  rouse  and 
astonish;  and,  in  the  former  respect, 
he  has  the  merit  of  succeeding,  with  a 
propriety  of  sentiment,  and  a  chaate- 


ness  of  diction,  that  lenders 
attractive  and  agreeable  to  all 
readers.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  poetical 
racter  of  the  subject  of  oar  me 
than  by  applying  to  him  Dr.  Ander- 
son's observations  on  the  poet.  Gray: 
— **  His  pieces  have  all  the  marka  of 
close  study  and  patient  revisioQ ;  and 
the  smallness  of  their  number,  oom- 
pared  with  the  length  of  time  he  was 
known  as  a  poet,  sufficiently  shews  that 
they  were  kept  long  under  lus  own 
eyes,  before  tney  were  submitted  to 
those  of  the  pnbUc.  They  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  standard 
of  the  correctneu  to  which  En^tah 
poetry  has  arrived  in  our  day.** 

Mr.  Campbell  is  much  esteemed  by 
his  intimate  friends,  and  is  said  to  be 
one  of  those  convivial  geniuses,  who 
are  by  no  means  averse  to  the  assistance 
of  Bacchus  in  their  ascent  to  Pamastna. 


THOMAS   MOORE. 


Thomas  MOORE,  son  of  a  respect- 
able tradesman  of  Dublin,  was  bom 
there  on  the  28th  of  May,  1780.  After 
having  gone  through  a  previous  course 
of  education  under  Mr.  Samuel  Whvte, 
tutor  to  Sheridan,  he  was  enterea  of 
Trinity  College,  in  his  native  dtv,  where 
he  graduated  in  November,  17^.  He 
then  went  to  England,  and  became  a 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple;  but, 
though  ultimately  called  to  the  bar, 
literary  pursuits  prevented  him  from 
following  it  as  a  profession. 

In  1800,  he  published  his  translation 
of  the  Odes  of^  Anacreon,  which  were 
received  with  merited  applause,  and 
produced,  from  the  Honourable  Henry 
Erskine,  the  following  complimentary 
impromptu :  ~ 

Ah !  Moani  not  for  Atucraon  4nd— 
Ah '.  wwp  not  for  Anneraoo  fled— 
The  lyrm  •till  brtathM  h«  tonchad  bcfbn, 
For  w«  hnv«  on*  AaacrMO  M«ore. 

These  were  succeeded  by  his  miscel- 
laneous poems,  published  under  the 
name  of  Little,  which  are  still  popular; 
tliough,  it  is  said,  the  author  keenly  re- 
grets that  he  ever  had  the  vitiated  taste 
to  compose  them.     Whatever  may  be 


their  poetic  merit,  which  is  undoubtedly 
great,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  re- 
prehension of  the  immoral  and  licentiona 
train  of  tlioughts  which  they  sunest, 
and  that  under  the  semblance  of  the 
most  artless  innocence.  **  No  girl," 
said  Lord  Bvron,  **  will  ever  be  seduced 
by  reading  t>on  Juan;  they  will  go  to 
Little's  poems  for  that."  In  1803,  about 
which  time  appeared  his  Candid  Ap- 
peal to  Public  Confidence,  or  Consider- 
ations on  the  Actual  and  Imaginary 
Dan^rs  of  the  Present  Crisis,  he  was 
appomted  registrar  to  the  court  of 
Admiraltv,  in  the  island  of  Bermuda, 
whence  ne  visited  America,  and  re- 
turned to  EngUnd  in  1806.  He  shortly 
afterwards  published  Remarks  on  Ame- 
rican Society  and  Manners,  in  a  volume 
comprising  epistles,  odes,  &c.,  many  of 
which  being  open  to  the  same  objections 
as  those  which  had  appeared  under  the 
name  of  Little,  were  attacked  by  Mr. 
Jeffery,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  a 
manner  that  produced  a  challenge  from 
Mr.  Moore.  A  meeting  accordingly 
took  place  at  Chalk  Farm ;  but  the  duel 
was  prevented  by  the  interference  of 
I  the  police,  and  the  pistoU,  un  exaniina- 
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lion,  weiB  Ibund  to  conUin  paper  pelleu. 

by  the  lecoflda  ht  bulleta.     Tlilt  dr- 

tation  of  the  author  hu  been  advanced, 

nor     the    character   of     Lord     Byron 
vindicated.    In  our  memoir  of  hit  W- 

cumilance  gate  riae  10  Lord   Byron'i 

obaervationi  in  h)<  Engli.h  Bardi,  apd 

iliip.  we  have  alluded  lo  the  gift  of  hli 

produced,  on  lUe  part  of  Mr.  Moore,  a 
rei.,on.irance  with   hil   lordihip,   who 

papen  to  Mr.  Hoore,  In  Italy  ;  the  dr- 

ouently  dett rayed  them  are  well  known. 

ofience,  and  aflerwardi  berame  one  of 

Mr.  Moore-i  wsnneil  friendb 

fbr  Ihe  manuKripii  from  Mr.  Murray, 

In  ISIl,  appeared  hii   M.  P.,  or  the 

Blue   Stacking:  and,  in  ttae  lollowing 

titled    Intercepled    Let.er. ;    or.    Tbe 

to  refund  the  above  lum,  and  to  throw 

Twnpenny Pott-bag. byThoiriBi  Brown, 
the  Younger;  of  which  focrieeneiiiiioni 

into  the  nre   the   whole,  or  a  greater 
part,  of  the  materiala  fur  hit  lordihip't 
^.      Hi.  gcnerotily   bat   been   com- 

have been  printed.     It  lube.  KVf  rely 

mended  on  thit  Douion;  but,  making 

the  mmt  eminent  chanHeri  of  the  Tory 

party  ;    and,   in   .parkllng   wit,    keen 

which    he  wai  InHuenced,   he   hardly 

umiin,  and  hiimoroni  niegaaiilry,  ii 

acted  fairly  by  hi>  friend,  in  not  having 

rivallea  only  by  anothernlume.  enililed 

fuiniled  hit  inteniiont,  at  It  U  evident 

The  Fpdge  Family  in  Farii,  whicb  irai 
publitlietfln  IBIS.     In   1SI3,  tl>a  lime 

that    Lord    Byron    would    not     have 

of  our  poet  *m  increOKd  by  ilie  up- 

menl^  had  be  anticipated  their  volun- 

peannce  of  liii  clquiiile  Songa,  to  bit 

l>  the   author  of  Corruption  and   In- 

Seriei  of  Sacred   Sonfn.    Dueta,   and 

Trioa,  the  mu^c  to  wbicli  wu  compoied 

•ophieal  tatire;     Fablei  for  the    Holy 

and  Hiecled  by  himself  and  sir  John 
Sievenun.   In  lBlT,appeart<l  hi>  beau- 

Alliance; Khymea  on  tha  Roadi  The 

tiful  poeio  or  Lalla  Kookh.  an  oiiental 

Captain  Rack.     He  hat  >Im  written  ■ 

romunce,  uniting  Ihe  puteu  and  loriFtl 

leiideniea    with    tlie    lofiieit   d'gnity, 
and   glowing    in   every   page   with  all 

In   ptoie  and  verte,   which  have  been 

Intetted  in  virioui  periodical  ioumali: 

the  ffrrour  of  poetry :  it  la  •aid  to  have 
produced  him  three  Ihouun.i  guineas 
In   1823.  came  out  The  Lovea  of  the 

and  a  variety  of  beautiful  tongu  which 
have  be«ime  permanently  popular. 
The  peculiar  charm  of  Mr.  Moore'* 

poetry  it  too  univenally  acknowledged 

pawagej  of  great  beauty;  but,  t.pon  the 

wholr-.inferior  to  hU  former  prodnciioni. 

Iheleu,    many    glaring  defectt,   which 

and  far  beneath  the  Heaven  and  li«tth 

have   been   loo   generally   overiuoked. 

of  Lord  llvioii.  u  poem  founded  on  the 

•ame  subject,  and  hetweennlmb  and  Ihe 

former,  ■  comparitun  wai  anggeited  by 

01  luugery.andeiuberanreol  harmony, 

ibeir  appearance  about  the  aaine  lime. 
In   ms,  wu  pnbli>he. Life  of 

which  enchant  the  ear,  atid  the   ima- 

gination, but  lelilom  penetrate,  though 

Sheridan,  an  amu.ing  work,  but  r:.i1ine 

they  have  Jn.t  patboi  enough  to  touch. 

eniirelr   to  e>labli,h  the   lame  of  the 

author  as  a  biographical  writer.  <leorge 

lime,  but  Bi  rarely  itnkt  below  tlie  beau- 

the Pounh.  hearing  (unie  one  lay  that 

tiful  ;  he  it  alwava  gra<erul  and  elegant  | 
and  hit  art  ii  »  ei^ui.ite,  thai  if  not 

Moore  had  niiitderea  -Sheridan,  In  Ihii 

producliun,    ii    repuried    lo   have   ri- 

claimed,   "  N'u.    but   he  Iws   certainly 

Hia  moat  Hni.lied  per'ormance.  ate  to 

aitcmpied  hii  life."    lie  woi  not  mort     be  (bund  in  Lalla  Rockh ;  >»me  poriiona  | 

IMO,   *   partial    and    Incfflcient   per-     Uokannj,   in  The   V.iled   rio].liet  of  { 
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I   Kborassan,    is    a   rabiime  coocepdon, 

f  ubUmclf  executed, 
i       It  u,  bowerer,  as  a  socg  writer,  ti:a: 

Mr.  Moore  has  become  so  un:%er>ally 

popular,  both  ia  Ireland  and  E:  gland ; 

Ld:  it  i«  to  be  lamented  that  CTcn  his 
•  exquisite  melodies  have  (ailed  to  destroy 

the  filiated  taste  of  the  public  in  faTour 

of  ti:e  trash  which  is  osuaily  wedded  to 
;  the  music  of  almost  CTenr  song  that 
,  makes  its  appearance  in  this  country, 
i  The  words  of  Mr.  Moore's  songi,  IcpO, 
j  occasionaliy  convey  a  deeper  meaning 
I  than  :s  apparent  upon  the  face  of  them : 

that  begiioiing — 

U  he*  6nt  I  kmiw  Am  wmrm  mmi  jmmuft 

disguises,  under  the  complaint  of  a  be- 
trayed lover,  a  most  beautiful  and 
spirited  reproof  of  George  the  Fourth, 
for  his  disappointment  of  the  political 
hopes  to  which  he  liad  given  birtn  when 
Prince  of  Wales. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Moore  is  said  to 


partake  of  the  ctmnvial  Mfint  of  his 
muse,  and  to  be  as  mnch  an  admirer  of 
soariding  eyes  and  sparkling  ^iasscs  at 
int  social  buard,  as  he  is  in  his  poems, 
lie  sings  and  composes  with  taste;  and 
is  uiuilly  cheerful  and  witty  in  com- 
pany, tnough  we  have  heard  it  aaid* 
thAi'mhere  ue  u  expected  to  be  so,  he 
takes  care  to  disappoint  anticipation. 
Being  at  dinner,  one  day,  where  the 
absence  of  game  was  lamented,  a  gen- 
tleman present,  alluding  to  the  asd- 
naiing  manners  of  Mr.  Moore,  who 
kept  the  **uble  in  a  roar,**  said,"WhT, 
gentlemen,  what  better  game  would 
you  wish  than  Moore  game,  of  whicfa,  I 
am  sure*  you  have  abundance  V  His 
independent  and  patriotic  notions  have 
been  the  same  from  the  first ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  refused,  from  consistency 
of  principle,  a  valuable  appointment  in 
India,  wbich  was  ofierea  him  hr  the 
Tory  par:y.  He  is  married,  and  has 
issue. 


t 


HENRY   KIRKE    WHITE, 


I 


Henry  kirke  white,  the  son 

of  a  butcher,  at  Nottingham,  was  bom 
there,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1783.  At 
the  age  of  three  years,  he  was  placed  at 
a  female  seminary,  and  by  his  attach- 
ment to  juvenile  literature,  attracted 
the  particular  notice  of  his  school- 
mi<)tre»s,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in 
his  poem  of  Childhood.  Even  in  his 
in'ancy,  his  thirst  fur  knowledge  was  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  required  the  most 
aflTectionate  solicitations,  and  sometimes 
a  degree  of  austerity,  to  induce  him  to 
be  less  constant  in  his  application  to 
studv.  At  seven  years  of  age,  lie  used  to 
empfuy  himself,  unknown  to  liis  parents, 
in  teaching  the  servants  to  read  and 
write,  and  his  own  desire  of  receiving 
instruction  was  not  less  remarkable, 
on  his  being  put  to  school,  about  this 
time,  \%it1i  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hlanchard, 
at  Noltingiiam.  Here  he  learned  the 
rudiuienti  of  mathematics  and  the 
Rn^Iiiih  and  French  languages,  and  in 
all  reopens  displayed  wonderful  powers 
of  aciiulbiiion.  "  When  about  eleven,'* 
s»;»y-.  I)r.  SoMthey,  in  his  life  of  White, 
"  lie,  uric  day,  wrutc  a  separate  thiuic 


for  every  l>oy  in  his  c1as9,  which  con- 
sisted of  about  iwflvc  cr  fourteen  ;  the 
master  said  he  had  never  known  them 
wr'ne  so  well  upon  any  subject  before, 
and  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
his  astonishment  at  the  excellence  of 
Henry  V  His  schoolfellows  considered 
him  as  a  particularly  cheerful,  amiable, 
and  even  sportive  companion  ;  but 
having  lampooned  one  ot  the  ushers,* 
he,  in  revenge,  told  our  author's  mother 
"  what  an  incorri>:ibIe  son  she  had,  and 
how  unlikely  he  was  to  make  any  pro- 
gress in  his  studies."  He  was,  in  con- 
sequence, removed  to  the  academy  of 
Mr.  Henry  Shipley  :  and,  about  the 
same  time,  he  is  said  to  have  derived 
great  gratification  at  being  released 
from  the  degrading  occupation  of  a 
butcher's  errand- bov,  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  employed  every  market- 
dav,  and  at  other  leisure  times.  His 
family,  also,  having  removed  to  a  mure 
connnudio*i>  house  in  the  town,  he  was 
'  allotted  a  small  apartment  to  hini&elf, 
which  he  ca'.lcd  his  study.  On  attain- 
ing  his  fourteenth  ye.ir,  he  was  plactd 
in  a  stocking-frame  to  prepare  himself 


[    KIRKE    WU11 


for  ihe  hoiim  liner  but  Swing  »TerM 
to  Ihc  Dccupaiion,  he  wu  HibiFquenitt 
■rdcled  to  Meun.  CDtdhim  ind  En- 
lield,  attorntei  of  Natai>Eh>ni.  Me 
deTotcd  himiclf  with  Aie«difie>»  (n  hii 

Etofeuion  during  ihc  d(f,  *nd  guued 
ii  evening*  in  ihe  tLctpiircmtni  of  ihe 
Liiin,  Greek,  and  lolian  knguigei; 
and,  sflerwardi,  [be  Spanish  and  Por- 
tugueje.  llii  profidcacy  (oon  diiplnyed 
ilicir,  and  csuKd  him  to  be  elected  a 
membo  of  the  N'otlingbam  Literary 
Sodel;,  who,  ihonljr  alter  hii  adniii. 


graphen,  be  called   "  ibe  Ciichion  of 

Noiiinghanii"  forchemiilry,a»tronomj, 

chaniu,  equally  cUimed  bii  aiieniion; 

lideraljle.  At  [he  sge  orfirteen,  he  ob- 
tained, from   [he   lloiiihly   Prectplor, 

from  Horace,  and  a  description  of  an  ima- 

In  1S02,  he  had  wriKen  a  Toiume  of 
poem)  called  Clinon  Giotc,  and  alher 
piecei,  in  [be  hope  that  the  publicaiion 
of  them  would  enable  bim  [o  iludy  at 
collwe  for  the  church,  [hough  feeling  no 
diilike  to  hit  own  piofeuion,  In  wblcb 
bewasambiiiouiofriiing.  "Adeafneu, 

had  alwayi  been  auhject,  appeared  to 
grew  want,  and  threaleuFd  to  pre- 
clude all  hope  of  advancement ;  and 
hii  opinioni,  which  bad  once  inclined 
(a  deuni.  had  now  [aken  ■  strong  de- 
refusal  from  Ihe  CoumeM  of  Derby,  fur 
permiuion  to  dedicate  lo  her  his  poems, 
'    '        inient  Df[beDiic1iess 


^  lo  ll.e 
rdirglyap 


le  of  her 


nlSU, 

took  no  furiher  noUce  of  Ihe  auihot  o^ 
his  hook.  Some  remarks  upon  ][,  in 
The  Mon[hlv  Review,  deicribing  It  as 
being  published  under  Ihe  discuurage- 
menls  of  penury  and  minfoMnne,  caused 
him  much  nwrtiflcalion.  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  lei[ct:-"  The  un- 
ratourahle  review  (in  The  Monthly) 
of  my  unhappy  woiki  hag  cut  deeper 
than  you  could  have  thought;  not  In  * 


literary  point  of  view,  but  u 

my   reipeelaliihty.      h   reprei 
actually  as  a  beggar,  going  a 


me  incessantly,  and  1  am  persuaded  it 
is  sn  insirument  in  [he  hands  of  Saian 
to  drive  me  lo  di>inclion,  I  mutt 
leave  Nollingliam." 

Messn.  Coldh.m  and  Enfield  having 
agreed  lo  give  up  the  remainder  of  hu 
lime,  Henr,  now  .ealoo.ly  de.oled 
himself  10  the  iludy  of  divinity  ;  and 
[coding,  among  other  books,  Scott's 
Force  of  Ttiiih,  be  remarked  that  It 
was  founded  upun  eternal  trulh,  and 


led^  increased  daily,  or  ralher,  nighlly ; 
for  It  is  said  thai  he  frequently  limited 
hit  lime  of  rest  to  a  couple  of  houn, 
and,  with  a  desperate  and  deadly  ardour, 

long.  The  night,  'he  used  lo  say,  was 
every  Iliing  to  him  ;  and  that  if  the 
world  knew  how  he  had  been  indebted 


thai  night  ii 


■very  fror 


The  I 


produced  those 
lines,     wriiien     in     Milford 

Church-yard. 

In  July,  1814,  his  long-delayed  hopei 

of  entering  [he  unirenity  were  about 

my  way  through  college  it  close  before 
me.  From  whai  source  I  know  not ;  but 
through  tlie  handi  of  Mr.  Simeon,  I  am 
provided  wiih  £30  per  annum  ;   and. 


e  frie 


»  whon 


degree. 


mother  and  brother."  In  addition  lo 
this,  an  unknown  friend  oSered  liim 
£30  a-vear,  which  he  declined,  as  aba 
the  assitlance  of  the  Blland  Society, 
where  he  had  been  previously  examined 
by  upward)  of  twmiy  clerpyinen,  whu  i 
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•nd  were  well  satisfied  with  his  theo- 
logical knowledge.  Mr:  Simeon,  who 
had  promised  him  a  sizersiiip  at  St 
John  s,  now  advised  him  to  degrade 
for  a  year,  which  he,  in  con8e(|uence, 
passed  at  Winterin^am,  in  Lmcoln- 
shire,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Grainger.  Here  intense  applica- 
tion to  hii  studies  brought  on  a  second 
fit  of  illness,  from  which  he  was  scarcely 
recovered  at  the  time  of  his  return  to 
Cambridge,  in  October,  1805.  During 
his  first  term,  he  announced  himself  a 
candidate  for  an  university  scbolarsliip, 
but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  decline 
it ;  he,  however,  made  great  exertions 
to  undergo  the  college  examination, 
which  he  was  enabled  to  do  with  the 
aid  of  strong  stimulants,  and  medicines ; 
and  he  was  pronounced  the  first  man  of 
his  year.  The  efibrts  he  put  forth  on 
this  occasion,  probably,  cost  him  his 
life,  for  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  **  that 
were  he  to  paint  a  picture  of  Fame 
crowning  a  distinguished  under-gra- 
duute,  after  the  senate- house  exami- 
nation, he  would  represent  her,  as 
concealing  a  deatii's  bead  under  a  mask 
of  beauty." 

After  paying  a  visit  to  London,  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  in  January, 
ISOn,  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
great  college  examination  which  took 
place  in  June,  when  he  was  again  pro- 
nounced the  first  man.  The  college 
now  ofi*ered  to  supply  him  with  a  ma- 
thematical tutor,  free  of  expense ;  and 
exhibitions,  to  the  amount  of  £6S 
a- year,  being  procured  for  him,  he  was 
enabled  to  dispense  with  further  assist- 
ance from  his  friends.  Logarithms  and 
problems  now  engrossed  the  attention 
of  his  already  overstrained  mind ;  but 
his  feeble  frame,  not  equally  under  bis 


command,  toon  checked  the  rapid  but 
destructive  advances  of  his  mental 
powers.  One  morning,  his  laundreaa 
found  him  insensible,  bleeding  in  ftmr 
different  places  Id  his  face  ami  head  ; 
he  had  fallen  down  in  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion, in  the  act  of  sitting  down  to 
decypher  some  logarithm  tables.  Still 
he  persisted  to  nourish  **  the  wound 
that  laid  him  low ;"  but  nature  was  at 
length  overcome  :  he  grew  delirioiu, 
and  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  1806, 
in  his  twenty-first  year. 

Thus  fell,  a  victim  to  his  own  genius, 
one,  whose  abilities  and  acquirements 
were  not  more  conspicuous  than  his 
moral  and  social  excellence.  **  It  is 
not  possible,"  says  Southey,  **  to  con- 
ceive a  human  being  more  amiable  in 
all  the  relations  of  life.  He  was  the 
confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  every 
member  of  his  family  ;  this  he  instinc- 
tively became:  and  the  thorough  good- 
ness of  his  advice  is  not  less  remark- 
able than  the  affection  with  which  it  is 
always  communicated."  Good  sense, 
indeed,  at  all  times,  and  latterly,  fervent 
piety,  appear  to  have  been  his  chief 
characteristics;  the  latter  enabled  him 
to  overcome  a  naturally  irritable  tem- 
per ;  and  it  was  impossible,  says  the 
above  authority,  for  man  to  be  more 
tenderly  patient  of  the  faults  of  others, 
more  uniformly  meek,  or  mure  un- 
affectedly humble. 

With  regard  to  his  poems,  observes 
the  laureate,  **  Chatterton  is  the  only 
youthful  poet  whom  he  does  not  leave 
far  behind  him;"  and,  in  alluding  to 
some  of  his  paoers,  handed  to  him  for 
perussd  after  the  death  of  White,  he 
observes,  "  I  have  inspected  all  the 
existing  manuscripts  of  Chatterton,  and 
they  excited  less  wonder  than  these." 


GEORGE   GORDON,   LORD  BYRON. 


George  GORDON,  the  only  son  of 
Captain  John  Byron,  by  his  second 
wife,  Mi«8  Gordon,  of  Giglil,  and  prand- 
son  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Byron, 
j  was  l)(irn  in  Holies  Street,  London,  on 
tl'e22nd  of  Joniiarv,  1788.  Hisnnctstrv, 
of  \vi  icli  he  is  said  to  have  been  more 
prcud  than  of  having  bcin  tlie  author 


of  Childe    Harold   and    Manfred,   was 
composed  of  persons  of  distinction,  but 

f)ossessin)r  much  of  that  daring  reck- 
pssness  of  character,  wliich  so  early  dis- 
played i'selt  in  the  siibjicl  of  our  me- 
moir. His  gfcai  uncle,  Lord  William, 
to  whom  iiv"  i>iu\'e«'(le(l,  was  tried  for 
kiiiing  hi>  ri'.ioii.  Mr.  Cliaworih,  in  a 
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duel ;  and  his  father,  who  had  caused 
his  first  wife  to  die  of  a  broken  heart, 
afrer  having  seduced  her,  when  Mar- 
chioness of  Carmarthen,  became  the 
husband  of  our  poet's  .mother,  as  he 
openly  avowed,  for  her  fortune  alone  ; 
after  the  dissipation  of  which,  he  sepa- 
rated from  her,  and  died  at  Valen- 
ciennes, in  1791.  At  this  time,  young 
Byron  resided,  with  his  mother,  at 
Aberdeen,  where,  in  November,  1792, 
he  was  sent  to  a  day  school ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  "  learned 
little  there,  except  to  repeat  by  rote 
the  f\T't  lesson  of  monosyllables."  After 
remaining  a  year  in  this  school,  he  wju 
placed  with  a  clergyman,  named  Koss, 
under  whom,  he  savs,  he  made  astonish- 
ing progress ;  and  ob«er\-es,  that  the 
moment  he  could  read,  his  grand  pas- 
sion was  history.  His  next  tutor  was 
named  Paterson;  with  him,  he  adds, 
**  I  began  Latin  in  Ruddiman*s  gram- 
mar, and  continued  till  1  went  to  the 
grammar-school,  where  I  threaded  all 
the  classes  to  the  fourth,  when  I  was 
recalled  to  England  by  the  demise  of 
my  uncle." 

The  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  him 
at  this  time,  display  his  temper  in  an 
unfavourable  light,  both  in  his  infancy 
and  boyhood.  Mr.  Moore  relates,  that 
whiUt  yet  in  petticoats,  being  angrily 
reprimanded  by  his  nurse  for  having 
soiled  or  torn  a  new  frock,  in  which  he 
had  just  been  dressed,  he  got  into  one 
of  his  '*  silent  rages  "  (as  he  himself  has 
described  them),  seized  the  frock  with 
both  his  hand^  rent  it  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  stood,  in  sullen  stillness, 
setting  his  censurer  and  her  wrath  at 
defiance.  The  same  authority  tells  us, 
that  once,  in  returning  home  from  school 
at  Aberdeen,  Byron  fell  in  with  a  boy 
who  Iiad,  on  some  former  occasion,  in- 
sulted him,  but  had  then  got  off  un- 
punished ;  little  Byron,  however,  at  the 
time,  promising  to  **pay  him  off*'  when- 
ever they  should  meet  again.  Accord- 
ingly, on  this  second  encounter,  though 
there  were  some  other  boys  to  take  bis 
opponent's  part,  he  succeeded  in  inflict- 
ing upon  him  a  hearty  beating.  On 
his  return  home,  breathless,  the  servant 
Inquired  what  he  had  been  about,  and 
was  answered  by  him,  with  a  mixture 
of  rage  and  humour,  that  he  had  been 
paying  a  debt,  by  beating  a  lioy  accord- 
ing to  promise;  for  thist   he   was   a 


Byron,  and  would  not  belie  his  motto. 
Other  anecdotes  are  told  of  him,  vvhich 
show  him  to  have  been  passionate  and 
resentful  to  that  degree,  as  to  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  the  description  of  him 
as  "a  malignant  imp,"  is  not  more  appli- 
cable to  his  early  years,  than  that  of  "a 
livelv,  warm-hearted,  and  high-spirited 
boy.  Before  closing  our  account  of 
his  infancy,  we  should  not  omit  to  state 
that  he  suffered  much  from  the  mal- 
formation of  one  of  his  feet,  which 
gave  him  much  pain  and  mortification 
throughout  his  lite.  Even  when  a  child, 
an  allusion  to  this  infirmity  so  provoked 
him,  that  he  once  struck  at  a  person 
who  remarked  it,  with  a  little  whip 
which  be  held  in  his  hand,  exclaiming, 
impatiently,  as  his  eyes  flashed  fire, 
**  Uinna  speak  of  it  1**  He  himself 
says,  in  some  memoranda  of  his  early 
days,  that  he  never  felt  greater  horror 
and  humiliation  than  when  his  mother, 
in  one  of  her  fits  of  passion,  called  him 
a  **  lame  brat:"  and  it  is  certain,  that 
he  always  felt  it  as  a  sort  of  ignominy, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Moore*s  assertion 
that  in  after-life,  "  he  could  sometimes 
talk  indifferently,  and  even  jestingly,  of 
this  lameness."  His  attachment  to 
Mary  Duff  commenced  when  he  was 
only* eight  years  of  age;  but,  though, 
eight  years  afterwards,  the  account  of 
her  marriage  with  another  **  nearly 
threw  him  into  convuUion^,"  and  for 
awhile  embittered  his  existence,  it  was, 
he  adds,  **  the  recollection,  not  the  at- 
tachment, which  afterwards  recurred  to 
roe  so  forcibly."  This  affection,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  its  influence  upon 
his  mind,  and  probably  tended  to  in- 
crease that  love  of  contemplation  and 
solitude,  which  he  is  said  to  have  some- 
times carried  to  a  dangerous  excess 
among  the  moimtainous  scenery  of  the 
highlands. 

In  1798,  he  prepared  to  quit  Scot- 
land for  Newstead,  in  consequence  of 
his  accession  to  his  family  title,  of 
which,  perhaps,    he  was    not  a  little 

Kroud;  for  his  mother  having  said  to 
im,  some  time  in  the  previous  year, 
whilst  perusing  a  newspaper,  that  she 
hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  some 
time  or  other  reading  his  speeches  in 
the  house  of  commons ;  he  replied,  "  I 
hope  not ;  if  vou  read  any  speeches  of 
mine,  it  will  be  in  the  house  of  lords." 
On  his  arrival  at  Newstead,  he  conti« 
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nued  hii  studies  under  Mr.  Rogers,  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  was  also  attended  by  a  quack  of 
the  name  of  Lavender,  who  had  under- 
taken to  cure  the  defect  in  his  foot.  Of 
this  man,  he  had  a  great  abhorrence, 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  ridiculing 
him ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the 
fir:it  symptom  of  his  predilection  for 
rhyming  allowed  itself,  in  four  lines  of 
doggerel,  respecting  an  old  woman  who 
had  given  him  some  offence.  In  1799, 
he  was  removed  to  London ;  and,  at 
the  sug^^tion  of  his  guardian,  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  placed  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Baillie,  who  also  attended  him  on 
his  subsequent  removal  to  the  school  of 
Dr.  Glcnnie,  at  Dulwich,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  gained  the  esteem  both 
of  his  master  and  schoolfellows.  His 
reading  in  history  and  poetry,  says  Dr. 
Glennie,  was  far  beyond  the  usual 
standard  of  his  age ;  and  "  he  showed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  his* 
torical  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;"  an 
assertion  which  serves  to  confirm  the 
subsequent  declaration  of  Byron  him- 
self, '*  that  he  was  a  great  reader  and 
admirer  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  had 
read  it  through  and  through  before  he 
was  eight  years  old."  The  progress  he 
was  rapidly  making  under  Dr.  Glennie 
was,  unfortunately,  interrupted  by  the 
foolish  indulgence  of  his  mother,  who 
took  him  home  so  frequently,  and  be- 
haved with  so  much  violence  when 
remonstrated  with  on  the  subject,  that 
Lord  Carlisle  determined  upon  removing 
his  ward  to  Harrow,  whither  he  was 
sent  in  his  fourteenth  year. 

In  1800,  he  had,  as  he  expresses  him- 
self, made  *'  his  first  dash  mto  poetry  ; 
the  ebullition,'*  he  adds,  **  of  a  passion 
for  my  first  cousin,  Margaret  Parker, 
one  or  the  most  beautiful  of  evanescent 
beings."  This  was  succeeded  by  his 
attachment  for  Miss  Mary  Chaworth, 
whom  he  used  to  meet  during  the  Har- 
row vacations ;  she  was  two  years  older 
than  himself,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  given  sufficient  encouragement  to 
his  addresses,  to  warrant  his  declaration 
**  that  she  jilted  him ;"  especially  as  she 
was,  at  the  time  of  their  first  acquaint- 
ance, engaged  to  Mr.  Musters,  whom 
she  subsequently  married.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  his  afi^ection  for  the 
lady  (who  is  now  dead)  was  sincere,  and 
that  the  loss  of  her  had  an  embittering 


influence  upon  his  future  life.    A  per- 
son, who  was  present  when  Miss  Cha- 
worth's  marriage  was  first  announced 
to  him,  has  thus  described  the  scene 
that  occurred : — **  Bvron,  I  have  aome 
news  for  you,"  said  nis  mother.  **  Well, 
what  Isit  ?"    **  Take  out  your  hand- 
kerchief first,  vou  will  want  iL"  "  Non- 
sense r*    **  Take  out  your  handkerchief 
I  say."     He  did  so,  to  humour  her. 
"  Miss  Chaworth  is  married."    An  ex- 
pression very  peculiar,    impossible  to 
describe,  passed  over  his  pale  face,  and 
he  hurried  his  handkerchief  into   his 
pocket ;  saying,  with  an  afii^ted  air  of 
coldness  and  nonchalance,  "  Is  that  all  ?" 
"  Why,  I  expected,"  said  bis  mother, 
"  you   would  have  been    plunged    in 
gnef."      He  made  no  reply,  and  soon 
began  to  talk  about  something  else. 

This  took  place  in  1805,  the  year  of 
his  leaving  Harrow,  which  he  quitted 
with  the  character  of  a  plain-spoken, 
clever  and  undaunted,  but  idle,  boy. 
His  master.  Dr.  Drury,  for  whom  he 
always  entertained  respect  and  affection, 
spoke  of  him  as  one  who  **  might  be 
led  by  a  silken  string  to  a  point,  rather 
than  by  a  cable  ;"  and  being  asked  his 
opinion  of  his  pupil,  after  some  conti- 
nuance at  Harrow,  by  Lord  Carlisle, 
he  replied,  that  *'  he  had  talents  which 
woula  add  lustre  to  his  rank."  Though 
generally,  however,  reputed  to  be  too 
mdolent  to  excel  in  school,  it  seems  that 
he  collected  a  vast  fund  of  information, 
which  was  little  suspected  by  those  who 
saw  him  only  when  idle,  in  mischief 
or  at  play.  *'  The  tnitli  is,"  he  says, 
*'  that  I  read,  eating,  read  in  bed,  read 
when  no  one  else  read,  and  had  read 
all  sorts  of  reading  since  1  was  five 
years  old,  though  I  never  met  with  a 
review  till  I  was  in  my  nineteenth 
year."  He  was  not,  at  first,  liked  by  hit 
schoolfellows;  but  with  some  of  tnem 
he  ultimately  formed  friendships,  to 
which  he  always  reverted  with  a  me- 
lancholy delight,  broken,  as  most  of 
them  were,  by  his  own  waywardness, 
or  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  at- 
tended his  subsequent  career.  His  in- 
trepidity was  shown  in  several  pugilistic 
combats,  many  of  which  he  undertook 
in  the  defence  and  protection  of  other 
boys.  One  of  his  schoolfellows  says, 
that  he  has  seen  him  fight  by  the  hour 
like  a  Trojan,  and  stand  up,  against 
the  disadvanti^es  of  his  lameness,  with 
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all  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  combatant. 
On  the  same  person's  reminding  him  of 
his  battle  with  Pitt,  he  replied,  "  You 
are  mistaken,  I  think ;  it  must  have 
been  with  Rice-pudding  Morgan,  or 
Lord  Jocelyn,  or  one  of  the  Douglases, 
or  George  Raynsford,  or  Pryce  (with 
whom  I  had  two  conflicts),  or  with 
Moses  Moore  Tthe  clod),  or  with  some- 
body else,  and  not  with  Pitt ;  for  with 
all  the  aboYe-named,  and  other  worthies 
of  the  fist,  had  I  an  interchange  of 
black  eyes  and  bloody  noses,  at  various 
and  sundry  periods.  However,  it  may 
have  happened,  for  all  that."  He  also 
told  Captain  Medwin,  in  allusion  to  two 
of  his  actions  at  Harrow,  that  he  fought 
Lord  Calthorpe  for  writing  '*  D-^ 
atheist"  under  his  name;  and  pre- 
vented the  school-room  from  being 
burnt,  during  a  rebellion,  by  pointing 
out  to  the  boys  the  names  of  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  on  the  walls. 

In  1805,  he  was  entered  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  which  he  describes 
as  **  a  new  and  heavy-hearted  scene  to 
him ;"  adding,  it  was  one  of  the  dead- 
liest and  heaviest  feelings  of  his  life,  to 
feel  that  he  was  no  longer  a  boy.  His 
chief  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to 
attun  the  reputation  of  a  rake  and  a 
spendthrift ;  and  his  principal  fiear,  lest 
he  should  become  too  fat,  to  prevent 
which,  he  took  as  much  violent  exercise 
as  his  naturally  delicate  constitution 
would  allow.  Among  other  of  his 
eccentricities,  for  whicn  he  was  more 
remarkable  than  his  profligacy,  though 
he  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  exagger- 
ating the  latter,  it  is  said  that  he  kept 
a  bear,  with  the  intention,  as  he  ob- 
served, of  training  it  up  for  a  degree. 
The  time  not  passed  by  nim  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  at  first  spent  with  his  mother, 
at  Southwell,  but  her  violent  temper, 
which  his  own  was  not  calculatea  to 
appease,  soon  led  to  their  separation; 
and  he  afterwards  resided  in  London, 
Little  Hampton,  Harrowgate,  and  other 
places  of  fashionable  resort.  At  this 
period,  he  is  ssJd  to  have  been  remark- 
ably bashful,  though  he  subsequently 
so  far  overcame  his  shyness,  as  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  some  private  thea- 
tricals at  Southwell.  In  November. 
1807,  his  Hours  of  Idleness  was  printed 
at  Newark  ;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
appeared  the  memorable  criticism  upon 
them  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  which 


was  decidedly  unjust,  though  few,  per- 
haps, will  agree  with  the  subject  of^our 
memoir,  that  these  poems  were  as  good 
as  any  he  ever  produced.  The  impres- 
sion which  the  criticism  above-men- 
tioned made  upon  our  poet,  is  described, 
by  one  who  witnessed  his  fierce  looks 
of  defiance,  during  a  first  perusal  of  it, 
as  fearful  and  sublime.  Among  the 
less  sentimental  effects  of  this  review 
upon  his  mind,  says  Mr.  Moore,  he 
used  to  mention  that,  on  the  day  he 
read  it,  he  drank  three  bottles  of  claret 
to  his  own  share  after  dinner ;  that 
nothing,  however,  relieved  him  till  he 
had  given  vent  to  his  indignation  in 
rhyme ;  and  that  "  after  the  nt  st  twenty 
lines,  he  felt  himself  considerably  bet- 
ter." During  the  progress  of  the  satire, 
he  passed  his  time  alternately  at  New- 
stead,  London,  and  Brighton,  where  he 
took  lessons  in  boxing,  and  appeared 
in  public  with  a  mistress  who  accom- 
panied him,  dressed  in  boy's  clothes, 
and  whom  he  introduced  as  his  young 
brother. 
On  coming  of  age,  in  1809,  he  ap« 

Erised  Lord  Cariisle  of  his  wish  to  take 
is  seat  in  the  house  of  peers ;  and  to 
the  formal  reply  of  the  earl,  and  his 
refusal  to  afford  any  information  re- 
specting the  marriage  of  our  poet's 
grandfather,  is  owing  the  bitterness 
with  which  he  attacked  the  former  in 
his  En^sh  Bards.  He  at  length  took 
his  seat  on  the  13th  of  March,  and  went 
down  to  the  house  for  that  purpose, 
accompanied  only  by  Mr.  Dallas,  whom 
he  had  accidentally  met.  "He  was 
received,"  says  that  gentleman,  "  in 
one  of  the  ante^ham^rs,  by  some  of 
the  officers  in  attendance,  with  whom 
he  settled  respecting  the  fees  he  had  to 
pay :  one  of  them  went  to  apprise  the 
lord-chancellor  of  his  being  there,  and 
soon  returned  for  him.  There  were 
very  few  persons  in  the  house.  Lord 
Eldon  was  going  through  some  ordinary 
business.  When  Lord  Byron  entered, 
I  thought  he  looked  still  paler  than 
before ;  and  he  certainly  wore  a  coun- 
tenance in  which  mortification  was 
mingled  with,  but  subdued  by,  indig- 
nation. He  passed  the  woolsadL  with- 
out looking  round,  and  advanced  to  the 
table,  where  the  proper  officer  was  at- 
tending to  administer  the  oaths.  When 
he  had  gone  through  them,  the  chan- 
cellor quitted  his  seat,  and  went  towards 
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him  with  a  smile,  putting  out  bis  hand 
warmly  to  welcome  him ;  and,  though 
I  did  not  catch  hLi  words,  I  saw  that 
he  paid  him  some  compliment.     This 
was  all  thrown  away  upon  Lord  Byron, 
who  made  a  stiff  bow,  and  put  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  into  Lord  Eldon's  hand. 
The  chancellor  did  not  press  a  welcome 
so  received,  but  resumed  his  seat ;  while 
Lord   Byron  carelessly  seated  hinuel^ 
for  a  few  minutes,  on  one  of  the  empty 
benches  to  the  left  of  the  throne,  usually 
■  occupied   bv  the    lords    in   opposition. 
Wiien,  on  his  joining  me,  1  expressed 
wli;a  I  had  felt,  he  said,  *  If  I  had  shaken 
hands  heartily,  he  would  have  set  me 
down  fur  one  of  his  party  ;  but  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them, 
on  either  side:  I  have  taken  my  seat, 
and  now   I  will  go  abroad.'      We  re- 
turned to  St.  James's  Street,  but  he  did 
not  recover  his  spirits."    Another  ac- 
count states  that  he  offended  the  chun- 
cellor   by   replying  to   him,  when  he 
apologized  for  requiring  the  evidence  of 
Admiral  Byron's  marriage,  as  being  a 
part  of  his  duty  :  *'  Your  lordship  was 
exactly  like    Tom   Thumb;    you    did 
your  duty,  and  nothing  more.'* 

Shortly  after  he  had  taken  his  seat, 
his  satire  was  published  anonymously, 
of  which,  though  the  success,  at  the 
lime,  highly  gratified  him,  he,  some 
years  afterwards,  wrote,  "  Nothing  but 
the  consideration  of  its  being  the  pro- 
perty of  another,  prevents  me  from 
consigning  this  miserable  record  of 
misplaced  and  indiscriminate  anger  to 
the  flames."  Before  a  second  edition 
was  published,  he  left  England,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  under  the 
mflumce  of  those  melancholy  feelings, 
which  he  has  described  in  the  earlv 
part  of  the  first  canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
m  which  poem  a  pretty  accurate  account 
of  his  travels  is  given,  during  his  two 
years'  residence  abroad.  Almost  every 
event  he  met  with,  he  has  made  sub- 
servient to  his  muse,  particularly  the 
incident  on  which  is  founded  his  Giaour, 
and  it  was  during  this  tour  that  he 
swam  from  Sestos  to  Abydos. 

In  July,  181 1,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  being  visited  by  Mr.  Dallas,  put 
into  his  hands  a  Paraphrase  of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  expressing  a  wish  that  it 
should  be  printed  under  the  latter's 
superintendence ;  but  he  mentioned 
nothing  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage, 


until  Mr.  Dallas  expressed  his  Mirpriac 
that  he  should  have  written  ao  little 
during  his  absence.    He  then  told  hia 
friend  that  **  he  had  occasionally  written 
short    poems,    besides  a   great    numj 
stanxas  in  Spenser's  measure,  reUuiTe 
to  tlie  countries  he  had  visited ;"  and, 
at  the  same  time,  handed  them  to  Mr. 
Dallas,  observing,  that  ihcy  were  not 
worth  troubling  him  with.    This  gen- 
tleman   had    no    sooner   perused    the 
poem,  than  he  endeavoured  ro  persuade 
the  author  of  its  superiority,  in  every 
respect,  to  the  Paraphrase  of  Horace*; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  much  real  or 
affected  reluctance,  that  he  consented 
to  the  publication  of  Childe  Harold,  in 

E reference  to  that  of  the  former.     He 
ad  scarcely  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
subject,  betore  he  was  called  to  New- 
stead,  by  the  illness  of  his  mother,  who, 
however,  died  a  short  time  before  his 
arrival,  on  the  1st  of  August     He  is 
said  to  have  been  sincerely  affected  at 
her  Io»s ;  and,  on  being  found  sitting 
near  the  corpse  uf  his  mother,  by  Mrs^. 
Byron's  waiting-woman,  he,  in  answer 
to  her  remonstrance  with  him  for  so 
giving  way  to  grief,  exclaimed,  bursting 
into  tears,  *'  1  had  but  one  ftiend  in  the 
world,  and  she  is  gonel"     His  subse- 
quent conduct,  hdNvever,  had  an  eccen- 
tricity about  it,  which  brought  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  grief  into  question : — "  On 
the  morning  of  the  funeral,"  sa^s  Mr. 
Moore,  **  having  declined  followmg  the 
remains  hinuelf;  he  stood  looking,  ftt>m 
the  abbey  door,  at  the  procession,  till 
the  whole  had  moved  off;  then  turning 
to  young  Rush  ton,  who  was  the  only 

Eerson  left  besides  himself,  be  desired 
im  to  fttch  the  sparring  ^lovei,  and 
Proceeded  to  his  usual  exerase  with  the 
oy.  He  was  silent  and  abstracted  all 
the  time ;  and,  as  if  from  an  eflbrt  to 
get  the  better  of  his  feelings,  threw  more 
violence,  Rushton  thought,  in  his  blows 
than  was  his  habit ;  but,  at  last, — tlie 
struj^le  seeming  too  much  for  him, — 
he  flung  away  uie  gloves,  and  retired 
to  his  room." 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  hit 
mother,  a  correspondence  took  place 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Moore,  the 
poet,  of  whose  duel  with  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
Byron  had  given  a  ludicrous,  but 
untrue,  account  in  his  English  Bards. 
After  several  letters  of  an  explanatory, 
rather  than  hostile,  nature,  had  passed 
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on  both  sides,  and  in  which  each  exhi- 
bited a  manly   and   forbearing    spirit, 
the^  became  mutual   friends,  and    re- 
mamed  so  ever  afterwards.   On  the  27th 
of  February,  1S12,  Lord  Byron  made 
liis  first  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  on 
the  ftubject  of  the  Nottingham  Frame- 
breaking    Bill,  and   appears   to    have 
nleased  both  himself  and  his  hearers. 
Sir.  Dallas,  who  met  him  coming  out 
ot  the  hoiise,  says,  that  iie  was  greatly 
elated :  and,  after  repeating  some  of  the 
compliments  which  nad  been  paid  him, 
concluded  by  saying,  **  tliat  he  had,  by 
hi$  speech,   given   the  best  advertise- 
nient  lur  ChiTde  Harold's  Pilgrimage," 
which  was  two  days  aAerwards  pub- 
lished.    The  effect  upon  the  public,  as 
his  biographer  observes,  was  electric; 
as  he  has  himself  said,  in  his  memo- 
randa, "he  awoke  one  morning,  and 
found  himself  famous."     The  first  edi- 
tion of  his  work  was  disposed  of  in- 
stantly ;  "  Childe  Harold,"  and  "  Lord 
Byron,"  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue; 
the  most  eminent  hterati  of  the  day, 
including  many  whom  he  had  attacked 
iu   his  satire,  left  their  names  at  his 
door ;  upon  his  table  lay  the  epistolary 
tribute  of  the  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher, the  billet  of  some  incognita,  or 
ilie  pressing  note  of  some  fair  leader  of 
fashion;  and,  in  fine,  "  he  found  him- 
self among  the  illustrious  crowds  of 
high  life,  the  most  distinguished  object." 
1  he  sum  of  £600  which  he  received 
for  the  copvright  of  the  poem,  he  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  DalUs ;  observing,  **  he 
would    never    receive    money  for   his 
writings ;"  a  resolution  which  he  subse- 
quently abandoned.    Among  other  re- 
sults of  the  fame  he  had  acquired  by 
liiK  Childe  Harold,  was  his  introduction 
to  the  prince  regent,  which  took  place 
at  a  bail,  at  the  request  of  his  royal 
highness,  whose  conversation  $o  fasci- 
nated the  poet,  that  had  it  not  been, 
says  Mr.  Dallas,  for  an  accidental  de- 
ferring of  the  next  levee,  he>badeiair 
to  become  a  visitor  at  Carlton  House,  if 
not  a  complete  courtier. 

In  the  spring  of  1813,  he  published, 
anonymously,  his  poem  on  waltzing; 
and  as  it  was  not  received  with  the  ap- 
plause he  anticipated,  did  not  avow 
himself  to  be  its  author.  ,ln  the  same 
year,  appeared  The  Giaour,  and  The 
Bride  of  Abydos;  the  former  of  which 
reached  a  fifth  edition  in  four  months. 


Mr.  Murray  offered    him  a  thousand 
guineas  for  the   copyright  of  the  two 
poems,  but  he  still  refused  to  derive  any 
pecuniary  benefit  from    his    writings. 
In   1814,   his  Corsair  was  pubHshed ;   {• 
the  copyright  of  which  he  presented  to 
Mr.  Dallas.     Fourteen  thousand  copies 
of  the  poem  were  sold  in  one  day  ;  but 
the  popularity  which  this  and  his  other 
woras  had  procured  for  him,  began  to 
be  lessened  by  his  verses  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  by  a  certain  peculiarity 
of  conduct  which  was  looked  upon  as 
more  indecorous  than  eccentric   Under 
tliese  circumstances,  he  was  persuaded 
to  marry,  and,  in    consequence,   pro- 
posed to  Miss  Milbanke,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke ;  but  was  at  first 
met  with  a  polite  refusal.     He  was, 
however,  not  so  much  mortified  as  not 
to  make  her  a  second  offer,  though  he 
says,  in  his  memoranda,  that  a  friend 
strongly  advised  him  against  doing  so ; 
observing,  that  **  Miss  Milbanke  had, 
at  present,  no  fortune,  and  that  his 
embarrassed    affkirs   would  not  allow 
him  to  marry  without  one;   that  she 
was,  moreover,  a  learned  lady,  which 
would  not  at  all  suit  him."    He  then 
agreed  that  his  friend  should  write  a 
proposal  for  him  to  another  lady,  and  a 
refusal  being  the  consequence,  he  said, 
*'  you  see,  after  all,  Miss  Milbanke  is 
to  be  the  person  :  1  will  write  to  her  :" 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  was  ac- 
cepted.    His  marriage  took  place  at 
Seaham,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1815; 
a  day  to  which  he  seems  to  have  always 
reverted  with  a  shudder,  and  on  which 
he,    in   reality,    perhaos,    experienced 
those  emotions  so  toucliingly  described 
in  his  beautiful  poem  of  I'he  Dream. 
Superstition  had,  no  doubt,  some  in- 
fluence over  his  mind  on  the  occasion  ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances 
hereafter  related  in  his  own  words,  he 
fancied,  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
Duuriage,  that  he  had  seen,  at  New- 
stead,  the  ghost  of  the  monk  which  was 
supposed  to  haunt  the  abbey,  and  to 
appear  when  misfortune  impended  over 
the  master  of  the  mansion, — a  legend 
which  he  has  versified  in  the  sixteenth 
canto  of  Don  Juan.    His  own  memo- 
randa relative  to  his  union  form  an  in- 
teresting prelude  to  its  unhappy  conse- 
quences.    *'  It  had  been  predicted  by 
Mra.  Williams,"  says  he,  "  that  twentv- 
seven  was  to  be  the  dangerous  age  for 
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Tbc  fbttonc-ccUing  witch  was 
rif^t :  it  was  desdoed  to  prove  sol  1 
shal.  never  Ibrget  the  2nd  of  January. 
LadT  Byron  was  the  oa.j  auconcemcd 
person  present :  Lad  v  Noel,  her  mother, 
cried :  I  trembled  like  a  ieaf,  made  the 
wrong  respotiics,  axul  after  the  cere- 
mony railed  her  Miss  Mi.baoke.  There 
is  a  singular  hlitory  atuched  to  the 
ring;— tne  very  day  the  match  was 
concluded,  a  ring  of  my  mother's, 
that  had  been  lost,  was  dug  op  br  the 
gardener  at  Newstead.  I  thought  it 
was  tent  on  purpose  for  the  wedding ; 
but  my  mother's  marriage  had  not 
been  a  fortunate  one,  and  this  ring  was 
doomed  to  be  the  seal  of  an  unhappier 
union  sulL  After  the  ordeal  was  over, 
we  set  off  for  a  country  seat  of  Sir 
Ralph's;  and  I  was  surprised  at  the 
arrangements  for  the  journey,  and 
•omewhat  out  of  humour  to  find  a 
lady's  nuud  stuck  between  me  and  my 
bride,  it  was  rather  too  early  to  as- 
sume the  husband,  so  I  was  forced  to 
submit ;  but  it  was  not  witli  a  very  good 
grace.  I  have  been  accused  of  sa\ing, 
on  getting  into  the  carriage,  that  J  luul 
married  Lady  Byron  out  of  spite,  and 
because  she  had  refuted  roe  twice. 
Though  I  was,  for  a  moment,  vexed  at 
the  prophecy,  or  whatever  you  may 
choose  to  call  it,  if  I  had  made  so  un- 
cavalier,  not  to  say  brutal,  a  speech,  I 
am  convinced  Lady  Byron  would  in- 
stantly have  left  the  carriage  to  me  and 
the  maid.  She  had  spint  enough  to 
have  done  so,  and  would  properly  have 
resented  the  insult.  Our  honeymoon 
was  not  all  sunshine  ;  it  had  its  clouds  ; 
and  llobhouse  has  some  letters  which 
would  serve  to  explain  the  rise  and  fall 
in  the  barometer;  but  it  was  never 
down  at  zero." 

About  ten  months  after  his  marriage, 
the  birth  of  his  daughter  took  place; 
an  event  that  was,  in  a  few  weeks, 
followed  bv  a  total  separation  of  the 
parents.  So  many  various  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  this  step,  by  the  friends 
of  either  party,  and  so  much  more  than 
has  yet  come  to  light,  has  been  in- 
sinuated by  Lady  Byron  herself,  that  the 
real  cause  of  their  continued  disunion 
still  remains  a  mystery.  Our  poet  has 
avowed,  both  in  his  conversation  and 
correspondence,  that,  during  his  resi- 
dence with  hin  wife,  he  had  nothing  to 
cuuiplaiii  of;  and  it  was  only  when  he 


foond  her  vowfiKnc  to 
■ezioa  with  Um  tkat  he  gave 
that  bittcnicaB  of  spirit  wick  whicfa  he 
alludes  to  her  ID  some  of  his  rmwi 
Mr.  MoOTc  speaks  with  an  eridmt  bM 
in  &voar  of  the  subject  of  his  bMgrapJij ; 
bat,  whatever  inferences  nay  be  dmwn 
from  the  sacrifice  of  the  pnpcn  reiaiin^ 
to  this  alEur,  at  the  rrqnest  of  Lady 
Byron's  fiunily^ — and  the  previooa  ie> 
quest  of  the  lady  herself  to  her  bnafaeBd, 
that  he  would  not  publish  them,  on  his 
sending  them  to  her  for  perusal,  which 
she  decuned, — it  is  dear,  from  the  focu 
that  have  as  yet  been  made  pobtic^ 
that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Bvron  was 
at  least  as  culpable,  as  that  of  hia  wife 
appears,  in  the  absence  of  farther  cx- 

Slanation,  to  have  been  extraordinary. 
lany  excuses,  however,  are  to  be  noade 
for  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  who  was 
most  unwarrantably  calumniated  oo  the 
occasion,  and  publicly  taxed  with  crimes, 
of  which  conjugal  infidelity  was  not  the 
leas!,  though,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of 
its  imputation,  the  most  unjustifiable. 
The  osten»ibie  cause  of  their  separation 
was  the  involvement  of  his  lordship's 
affiurs,  and  his  connexion  with  the 
managing  committee  of  Drury  Lane, 
which  led  him  into  a  course  of  life  un- 
suitable to  the  domestic  habits  of  Laiiy 
Byron.  **  My  income,  at  this  period,^ 
says  his  own  account  of  the  affiiir, 
"  was  small,  and  somewhat  bespoken. 
We  had  a  house  in  town,  gsve  dinner 
parties,  had  separate  carriages,  and 
launched  into  every  sort  of  extrava- 
gance. This  could  not  last  long.  My 
wife's  jg  10,000  soon  melted  away.  I 
was  be»et  by  duns,  and,  at  lengtli,  an 
execution  was  levied,  and  the  bailifl^ 
put  in  possession  of  the  very  beds  we 
had  to  sleep  on.  This  was  no  very 
agreeable  state  of  affairs,  no  very  plea- 
sant scene  for  Lady  Byron  to  witness; 
and  it  was  agreed  she  should  pay  her 
father  a  visit  till  the  storm  had  blown 
over,  and  some  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  my  creditors." 

The  lady,  however,  expressed  her 
determination  never  to  return  to  him, 
in  a  letter  which  had  been  preceded  by 
one,  beginning,  as  he  ludicrously  says, 
«  dear  duck  1"  "You  ask  me,"  he  says  in 
a  communication  to  Captain  Medwin, 
**  if  no  cause  was  assigned  for  this  sudden 
resolution  ? — if  I  formed  no  conjecture 
about  the  cause?     I  will  tell  you:  I 
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have  prejudices  about  women ;  I  do 
not  like  to  see  them  eat.  Rousseau 
makes  Julie  un  peu  gourmande ;  but 
that  is  not  at  all  according  to  my  taste. 
I  do  not  like  to  be  interrupted  when  I 
am  writing.  Lady  Byron  did  not  at- 
tend to  these  whims  of  mine.  The  only 
harsh  thing  I  ever  remember  saving  to 
her  was,  one  evening,  shortly  before  our 
parting.  I  was  standing  belore  the  fire, 
ruminating  upon  <the  embarrassment 
of  my  affairs,  and  other  annoyances, 
when  Lady  Byron  came  up  to  me, 
and  said,  *  Byron,  am  I  in  vour  way  ? ' 
to  which  I  replied,  *  I>- — biy  I  I  was 
afterwards  sorry,  and  reproached  my- 
self for  the  expression ;  out  it  escaped 
me  unconsciously, —  involuntarily  :  I 
hardly  knew  what  I  said." 

His  lordship's  next  poems  were,  Lara, 
The  Siege  of  Corinth,  and  Parisina ;  the 
two  last  of  which  appeared  in  February, 
1816;  and,  in  the  following  April,  he 
again  left  England,  having  previously 
published  The  Sketch,  and  his  celebrated 
Fare- ihee< well.  He  set  out  upon  his 
travels  in  no  very  dejected  state  of 
mind,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
an  observation  in  one  of  hi.i  letters,  (hat 
**  agitaiion  or  contest  of  any  kind  gave 
a  rebound  to  his  spirits,  and  set  him  up 
for  the  time."  After  reaching  France, 
he  crossed  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and 
proceeded,  by  the  Rhine,  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  became  acquainted  wiih 
Shelley;  and,  whilst  at  Geneva,  began 
the  composition  of  a  poem  founded  on 
his  recent  senumtion ;  but,  hearing  that 
his  wife  was  111,  he  threw  the  manuscript 
into  the  fire.  From  Switzerland  he 
proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  resided 
principally  at  Venice,  and  tran!»miited 
thence  to  London  his  third  and  fourth 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  the  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,  and  other  poems,  Manfred,  and 
The  Lament  of  Tasso.  He  also  wrote, 
in  that  city,  his  Ode  to  Venice,  and 
Beppo,  which  he  is  said  to  have  finished 
at  a  sitting.  His  mode  of  living  is  ac- 
curately described  in  his  own  letters 
from  Italy,  which  show  him  to  have  been 
equally  candid  and  shameless  in  the 
confession  of  his  amours.  The  first  con- 
nexion he  formed  was  with  the  wife  of  a 
linen-draper,  in  whose  house  he  lodged; 
and  highly  censurable,  says  Mr.  Moore, 
as  was  his  course  of  life,  while  under 
the  roof  of  this  woman,  **  it  was  venial, 
in  comparison  with  the  strange,  head- 


long career  of  license,  to  which  he 
subsequently  so  unrestrainedly  and  de- 
fyingly  abandoned  himself."  It  will  be 
unnecessary,  after  this  admission  from 
his  most  partial  biographer,  to  say  more 
than,  that,  after  a  gross  and  degrading 
course  of  libertinism,  his  desires  were 
contracted  into  a  passion  for  the  Coun- 
tess Guiccioli ;  with  whom  he  first  be- 
came acquainted  in  the  April  of  1819, 
and,  in  a  few  months,  he  became  her 
acknowledged  paramour.    In  the  same 

Sear  he  was  visited,  at  Venice,  by  Mr. 
loore,  to  whom  he  made  a  present  of 
the  memoirs,  which  have  been  before 
alluded  to.  He  brought  them  in,  says 
Mr.  Moore,  one  day,  m  a  white  leather 
bag,  and  holding  it  up,  sud,  "look 
here ;  this  would  be  worth  something 
to  Murray,  though  you,  I  dare  say» 
would  not  give  sixpence  for  it." — *<lYhat 
isit?"— •'My  life  and  adventure! :— it 
b  not  a  thin^  that  can  be  published 
during  my  life-time,  but  you  may 
have  It,  it  you  like, — there,  do  whatever 
you  please  with  it."  In  giving  the  bag, 
continues  Mr.  Moore,  he  added,  "you 
may  show  it  to  any  of  our  friends  you 
think  worthy  of  it" 

The  Counters  Guiccioli  having  gone 
back  to  Ravenna,  at  her  husband's  de- 
sire; Lord  Byron  was  about  to  return 
to  England,  when  a  letter  from  his 
inamorata  changed  his  mind,  and  lie 
resumed  his  connexion  with  her,  on  her 
•separation  from  her  husband,  which 
took  place,  on  an  understanding  that 
she  should  in  future  reside  with  her 
father,  Count  Ganiba.  She  accordingly, 
in  July,  1820,  removed  from  Bavenna 
to  the  count's  villa,  a  distance  of  about 
HAecn  miles  from  the  city,  where  our 
poet  now  took  up  his  abode,  visiting 
Madam  Guiccioli  once  or  twice  in  a 
month.  After  he  had  been  about  a 
twelvemonth  at  Ravenna,  the  state  of 
the  country  began  to  render  it  unsafe 
for  him  to  remain  there  any  longer; 
and  the  Gam  has  (the  father  and  bro- 
ther of  the  Countess  Guiccioli)  having 
been  exiled,  he  was  induced  to  remove 
with  them  to  Pisa,  in  the  autumn  of 
1821.  It  appears,  that  he  was  himself 
suspected  ot  having  secretly  joined  the 
Carbonari ;  but,  though  such  was  the 
fiict,  and  he  had  received  warnings  to 
discontinue  his  forest  rides,  he,  as  be 
observes,  **  was  fct  to  be  bullied,"  and 
did  not  quit  Ravenna  till  he  had  shown 
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the  aotlioriocfl  lie  «u  not  nf'zld  of 

maaici&i^  H:k  p^#M:caJ  productlo  .s, 
«.Uiin  '.fiC  t:.ree  Ukt  >ear»,  wer^r.  )I»- 
C4>fa.  hu  tnijre':in  of  Mahno  FL.ttOf 
fh«  Two  Fo»cari,  ai..i  Si.'dar.tM.  .». 
7  rie  Vfj^Yttcy  of  Da.i:«,  C  a. :.,  at.-i  >« ve- 
rs] can'xis  of  ih,n  Jiu:..  i«ie  »:tte«r.ta 
carito  f4  which  he  cori.pbft':d  a:  F.»a. 
At  tXiii  place  hv  U..VJ  ykroie  >Ver:.fcr, 
The  Dcionned  TraRifoniicd,  ileatc:. 
and  Eartn,  a:iU  t^*e  ceiei/ra:ed  \iA:wn  of 
Ju'^gnieitt ;  ti.e  t-Ao  latt  o:  wh.czi  ap- 
peared in  Th«  L:>/erai,  the  joii.t  p.o- 
duction  of  kiriiMTif^  Mr.  Sr.c.iey,  and 
Mr.  Lelt^h  Hurit,  who  had  jom-ed  his 
lordihip  at  Pi»a.  Of  this  periocicai  it  ii 
unnecetiary  to  say  more,  in  tbii  piace, 
than  that  it  Ctiled  after  the  fourth  num- 
ber, aiid  gave  n«e  to  a  prri«ecu(iun 
acainst  tlie  publisher,  on  account  of  The 
Viiion  of  JudginenL 

An  affray  witn  some  soldiers  of  Pi<fta, 
who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had 
attempted  to  arrebt  our  poet,  and  some 
other  Englishmen,  induced  him  to  re- 
move, with  the  G^mbas,  to  Le^iiorn, 
and,  subsequently,  to  Geneva,  where  he 
ItHtk  up  his  reMdencc,  in  September, 
IH22.  ihe  fervour  of  his  aitachinent 
had  now,  probably,  declined  towards 
(iie  Countess  Guiccioh  ;  and,  anxious 
tor  more  stirring  scenes  than  thuse  in 
which  lie  had  littherto  mixed,  he  en- 
gaged in  a  correb}Kindcnce  with  the 
leaders  of  the  iuburrection  in  Greece, 
which  ended  in  his  departure  for  that 
country,  in  the  Nuinmer  ot'  1823.  lie 
ho*  been  cenAured  by  souie  for  quilting 
Italy  without  having  made  a  pro^ibion 
for  hilt  inisirehS,  but  it  seems  that  she 
hnd  refused  to  accept  ol  any :  upon 
what  terms  they  parted  ii  d<iubttul ;  lor, 
mriirding  to  Mr.  Gait,  a  fiiend  of  his 
Mii.i  tohl,  by  the  lady  herself,  '*  that 
filie  had  not  couie  to  hate  Loid  llyron, 
but  she  feared  moic  than  loved  him." 
llrr  brother,  however,  (.'ounl  Guinba, 
accompanied  his  lurdnliip  to  Cephalo- 
nin,  wlicre  he  equipped  forty  Suliotcs  to 
UMiiit  in  the  defence  of  Missoloiiglii, 
nnd  undertook  to  provide  a  loan  of 
£Vl,ii{)0  tor  the  equipment  of  a  fleet 
agiiinNt  the  Turks. 

Ill  the  beginning  of  January,  1824, 
he  piilered  Miisolonghi,  where  the  in- 
habitants, who  hailed  his  coming  as  that 
of  u  Messiah,  received  him  with  enthu- 
siastic demonstrniiuns  of  rt-hpect  and 
applause,     lie  began  by  attempting  to 


iodoce  the  Greeks  to  a 

system  ci  warfare  tbao  bad 

carried  on  ;  and,  wiin  thi* 

oa.y  perMf.'-^y  rescxied  a  Turk  from  f 

so:r.e  Gr^ek  sailon.  on  the  Terr  daj  | 


of    hit    ianii:n^,    but   released 
prisoners  in  tr.e  lo«n,  ani  seni 
back  tu  TrcYen,  in  the  h  pe  that  i:  ' 
Wb»a'd  b:.^:  a  limiJar  amd?  of  trea:> 
mei::  towkriii  :ne  capt.«e>  ::j  iLe  ha.ndi   ■ 
of  the  1  iirkx.  lie  then  f^ni.eu  a  brlgaJc 
of  Stii:o:e>.   nve  huudied  oi  wLa.ia  he   < 
took   i:.to    i::3    par ;    and   **  buniing,**   : 
says  Coionei  Sunnope,  **  wi:h  ir.tlitarr   ; 
ardour  and  ciiitairv,  prepared  to  lead   i 
tr.em  to  Lepanto.**  I  ne  iii subordination,   | 
however,   among  th:;   trotps,   and  the   | 
differences  that  hourly  aru»e  auiid  the   i 
'  half-famished  and  ia-accou:red  garri- 
son,  rendered  this  step  im,t>raciica:jie. 
and  titrew  him  into  a  stare  of  feveri>h 
I  initation,  that  destroyed  his  self-posses- 
I  sion  at  a  time  when  it  was  moeit  nece«- 
!  sary  to  the  cause  he  was  struggling  to 
serve.     A  a  at:ack  of  epilepsy  was  tiie 
'  consequence  of  this  »tate  of  mind,  ana    i 
I  Oil  hid  recovery,  he  was  s:rungly  urged 
to  remove,  for  a  while,  from  the  marsiiy    | 
and  deleteriou!i  air  of  Mi!»sulongliu  If. is   I 
he  indignantly  refused  to  do ;  **  1  wiil    ! 
remain    here,"    he    said,    to    Captain    I 
Parry,  **  until  Greece  is  secure  against 
the  Turks,  or  till  she  has  fallen  under 
their  power.     All  my  income  shall  be 
spent  in  her  service ;  but,  unless  driven 
by   some  great  necessity,    1    will   not 
touch  a  fai  thing  of  the  sum  intended 
for  my  sister's  ciiildren.    When  Greece 
is  secure  against  external   enemies,  1 
wiil  leave  the  Greeks  to  settle  their  go- 
vernment as  they   like.    One   service 
more,  and  an  eminent  service  it  will  be, 
I  ttiink  1  may  {>crform  fur  them.     You, 
Parry,  shall  have  a  schooner  built  for   | 
me,  or  I  will  buy  a  vessel  ;  the  Greeks 
shall  invest  me  with  the  character  of 
their  ambassador,  or  agent:  I  will  go 
to  the  United  States,  and  procure  that 
(ree    and   enlightened  government    to 
set  the  example  of  recognizing  the  fede- 
ration  of   Greece   as   an   independent 
state.    This  done,  England  mubt  follow 
the   example,    and    Greece    will    then 
enter  into  all  her  rights  as  a  member  of 
the  great  commonwealth  of  Christian 
Europe." 

This  was  the  last  ebullition  of  a  mind 
which  was  now  tottering  to  its  Hnal  de- 
cadence,  though  it  occasionally  broke 
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out  in  those  meteor-like  flashes,  which 
had  belonged  to  its  eariy  vigour.  On 
the  12th  uf  April,  a  fever,  of  whose 
premonitory  syrpptoms  he  had  not  been 
kufficiently  needful,  confined  him  to  his 
bed,  und  his  physician,  Dr.  Bruno,  pro- 
posed bleeding  him,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  his  life.  This,  however,  he 
repeatedly  refused ;  declaring,  that  he 
bad  only  a  common  cold,  and  that  he 
would  not  permit  the  doctor  to  bleed 
him  for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  the 
reputation  of  curing  his  disease.  At 
length,  on  the  14th,  after  some  con- 
troversy among  the  physicians,  who 
now  all  saw  the  necessity  of  bleeding, 
he  consented  to  the  operation  ;  and  also 
on  the  16th,  saying,  as  he  stretched 
out  his  arm,  '*  1  fear  they  know  no- 
thing about  my  disorder;  but,  here,  take 
my  arm,  and  do  whatever  yon  like." 
On  the  17th,  his  countenance  changed, 
and  he  became  slightly  delirious ;  he 
complained  that  the  want  of  sleep 
would  drive  him  mad ;  "  and,"  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  valet,  Fletcher,  **  I 
would  ten  times  sooner  shoot  myself 
than  be  mad;  for  I  am  not  afraid  of 
dyln^ — I  am  mure  fit  to  die  than  people 
imagine."  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
18th,  that  he  began  to  think  himself  in 
danger,  when  he  called  Fletcher  to  his 
bed-side,  and  bid  him  receive  his  hut 
instructions.  "  Shall  1  fetch  pen,  ink, 
and  paper?"  said  the  valet,  as  he  ap- 

Eroached :  "  Oh,  m^  God  I  no  ;'*  was 
is  reply ;  '*  you  will  lose  too  much 
time,  and  I  have  it  not  to  spare."  He 
then  exclahowdy  **0h!  my  poor  dear 
child ! — my  dear  Ada—could  I  have 
but  keen  her — give  her  my  blessing."^ 
And,  after  muttering  something  unin- 
telligible, he  suddenly  raised  his  vmce, 
and  said,  *'  Fletcher,  now,  if  you  do 
not  execute  every  order  which  1  have 
^ven  you,  I  will  torment  you  hereafter, 
if  possible."  The  valet  replying  that 
he  nad  not  understood  one  word  of  what 
his  lordship  had  been  saying,  **  Oh, 
my  God  I"  he  exclaimed,  **  then  all  is 
lost,  ft)r  it  is  now  too  late,  and  all  is 
over :  vet,  as  you  say,  God's  will,  not 
mine,  be  done — but,  I  will  try  to— my 
wife  1  my  child !  my  sister!— vou  know 
all — you  must  say  all — you  know  my 
wishes."  Here  his  words  became  un- 
intelligible. Stimulants  were  now,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Bruno,  administered  to  him,  after  taking 


which,  he  said,  **  I  must  sleep  now," 
and  never  spoke  again.  For  twenty- 
four  hours  he  lay  in  a  state  of  lethargy, 
with  the  rattles  occasionally  in  his 
throat ;  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  19th,  an  .  exclamation  of 
Fletcher,  who  saw  him  open  and  then 
shut  his  eyes,  without  moving  hand  or 
foot,  announced  that  his  master  was  no 
more. 

The  death  of  Lord  Bvron  created  a 
mournful  sensation  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilixed  world :  his  failings  were  for- 
ffotten  in  his  recent  struggles  for  the 
delivery  of  Greece,  and  one  universal 
sound  of  admiration  and  regret  was 
echoed  throughout  Europe.  The  autho- 
rities of  Miskolonghi  paid  every  token 
of  respect  to  his  memory  that  reverence 
could  suggest,  and  before  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  their  final  resting- 
place,  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  the  present  century  had,  in  glowing 
terms,  expressed  their  sense  of  his 
merits.  His  body,  after  having  been 
brought  to  England,  and  refused  in- 
terment in  Westminster  Abbey  and 
St  Paul's,  was  conveyed  to  Hucknell 
Church,  near  Newstead,  in  conformity 
to  a  wish  of  the  poet,  that  his  dust 
might  be  mingled  with  his  mother's. 
As  the  procession  passed  through  the 
streets  of  London,  a  sailor  was  o^erved 
walking,  uncovered,  near  the  hearse, 
and,  on  being  asked  what  he  was  doine 
there,  replied,  that  he  had  served 
Lord  Byron  in  the  Levant,  and  had 
come  to  pay  his  last  respects  to  his 
remains ;  '*  a  simple  but  emphatic  tes- 
timony," observes  Mr.  Gait,  *' to  the 
sincenty  of  that  regard  which  his  lord- 
ship often  inspired,  and  which,  with 
more  steadiness,  he  might  always  have 
commanded.*' 

The  character  of  Lord  Byron  has,  of 
late  years,  been  so  frequently  and 
elaborately  discussed,  that  a  lengthened 
dissertation  upon  it  in  this  place  would 
be  equally  tedious  and  superauous.  Its 
best  developement  is  furnished  by  his 
memoirs,  and,  having  read  these,  we 
may,  without  fear  of  controversy,  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  in  regard  to  his 
relation  to  society  he  was  neither  a 
great  nor  a  good  man.  Had  he  been 
desirous  of  becoming  so,  it  was  not  im- 
possible for  him  to  have  succeeded; 
the  path  of  rectitude  was  not  a  greater 
mystery  to  him  tlian  to  other  men ;  and 
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L.^  tvi  r.r:  li'jaa  ^jm-;-**.  >:-i  iCA«i 
tArm  £ir  i*  r4:«  r'lfrg*!  f_— .rs.  i:»  irhzaL 

to  ••  1,^  i  ^  ?*=■'*?:  ^-**-*  •  '-•-  "^  "^-^  " 
RKiTf  iL-^     1:  zjii  -.«»-:  u^s.  t:a:  i« 

fc*  "■■»•  r/".--  r*— :▼.'  >;:  wzJcr.  tie  .=.  coc- 
Benr=«'.e,  v.:  ci^  uor::  cs  c^'fa.-ce, 
cu'j^  \'s  ^^  "  ■•-  **  I  'jKikS  be  r  rritfci 
UTi,  -  {X.T  sT%ia:Joa  1^  tLe  v^sn  vna 
(rta:  proncv^ijoe:,  ba  taer  ««re  c*x 
to  ST  Ui'ie;  I  cc':JJ  aoe  be'*  'L'j^mzjt 
^\'Ji»jv,  d  %rst:;  asid  ict  dbii  Terr  ca- 
irait,  aad  k;  hear:  throvri  imck  vpc-z 
izyt'ttf  t&rrv  !£«  ix,zo  eieeuei,  perr^Api. 
ibor*  &ul  than  tbote  ^xos  v  £.:£='  I 
tcnaJL**  Tt,u  ii  a  mttapbi  Bca.  apo- 
lvf7,  cakii!a£ed.  perhaps,  io  BTttifj  th« 
}actnutti%  a&d  caiirie  xhe  fyxcpathiea, 
crf  a  pCfTtkn  of  irjnkT.d  towarcs  fans 
Ly  V  r.cm  it  ii  p-«;  forth  :  knaL  iure.T,  it 
is  cotLinj  D;Ofe  iron  tLe  reckless 
a  venal  of  a  perkerted  a&d  a  depraved 
iT.>id,  too  iridoier.t,  icA  weak,  or  tM> 
prc^'^d,  to  adopt  ar.T  other  or.ode  of 
b.iu.t.nfr  the  I'-ir.g  of  one  rice,  than  bj 
pi  urging  ir.to  another  it:.!  ir.ore  odiciu. 
We  cobfru  we  are  no:  arr.or.g  thoie 
who  »ee,  in  the  circunutances  of  his 
Krdship'i  hfe,  luffident  reaton  for  that 
wajrwarcnea  of  mind  and  conduct,  cif 
which  fa:s  poetical  and  n.orai  cLaracter 
form  so  singu.ar  a  combl nation :  and 
from  which,  after  ail,  he  only  a%erts  our 
contempt,  by  invekUngit  with  an  aspect 
that  diMiair:!  our  pity.  Lord  Byron  is 
not  the  or.iy  sentitive  young  mjin  who 
has  entered  i.pon  life  with  blighted 
hopes,  but  it  i%  doubtful  whether  the 
rerriCinbrance  of  them  would  be  accepted 
a«  an  iipology  for  a  kiualar  career  to  that 
of  hi»  litrdship,  even  though  the  ftuflerer 
poMettrd  not  the  faculty  of  ven:ing  his 
anguish  in  verse,  the  opporTuni:y  of 
drowning  it  in  dissipation,  or  the  means 
and  leisure  of  softening  it  by  travel 
and  amusement 

The  subject  of  our  memoir,  however, 
was  not  without  redeeming  qualities: 
h^  wnii  brave,  generous,  and  bcnevo- 
Irnt ;  but  he  was  also  passionare,  di»- 
ingenuous,  and  re»enttul ;  arid  more 
ready  U»  inflict  a  wound,  than  tosubiiiit 
to  one  liiirtself.  lie  was  sensitive  tu  a 
painful  A'  gree,  both  in  hi.H  sentiments, 
•nd  hisficiings ;  but,  though  he  writhed 


al-ie  'z  lut  kiadsiTsa  of  cchen 
r.-T-ieZ  ai^d  a  faaad  vx^Msunnc-T 
prrez-sc  :z  cacsHfTa^  waa  the  scpflh- 
ck'j,.zjb  U  cjmo.  There  ift,  iadecd. 
DC  rea!«a  to  c&.ac  his  own  aiJecaxiccL, 
iot  :ali«b:od  was  ooe  oce  of  fals  cr»- 
ractehjtio  wLcn  he  says,  "  If  sajvaiion 
is  t^  be  faouft::  by  cftin:y,  1  have  given 
more  i^  kv  ftHow-creaxures  io  this  iife, 
tha=  I  sew  pone-sfc  I  never  in  tcj  iife 
gave  a  cisocss  so  Bench  as  I  have  some- 
tncei  given  a  poor  hoccst  man  in  cLs- 
trcas."  Capran  Meew;n  deKribes  h:m 
as  the  best  of  masters,  asd  as  beicg 
perfectly  axicred  by  his  acrrants,  to 
whose  £uiuL»£s  ar.d  children  he  also 
ei:endeo  an  affeciiooare  kindnesa^  His 
hah:u.  in  the  latter  part  of  his  a:e,  were 
regn^  and  temperate,  even  to  aacetic 
abstinence :  he  seldom  eat  meat  or 
drank  wine,  living  chiefly  npon  krtscuits, 
^*^^»  ^SF*«  ^i**  vegeiaoles,  and  soda 
water,  otwhxcfa  he  kas  been  known  to 
drink  fifteen  bottlts  in  a  ni^hL  Riding, 
swimming,  and  pistol-sboocing,  were  hu 
favourite  amusemenu ;  and  one  of  three 
things  which  he  used  to  pride  himself 
upon,  was  his  abiii:y  to  snuff  out  a 
candle  with  a  bullet,  at  twenty  yards 
distance  ;^ihe  other  two  were,  hu  feat 
of  swimming  across  the  Hellespont,  and 
being  the  au:hor  of  a  poem  (The  Cor« 
sair),  of  which  fourteen  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  one  day.  He  had  a  great 
paniality  for  children  ;  and,  besides  the 
affection  he  always  manifested  fur  his 
child,  Ada,  he  is  said  to  have  felt  se* 
verely  the  lo4s  of  a  natural  daughter, 
born  in  1817,  and  who  died  at  five 
years  of  age.  Prejudice,  affectation, 
and  vanity,  displayed  themselves  in 
many  parts  of  his  conduct;  be  would 
talk  of  avoiding  Shakspeare,  lest  he 
should  be  thought  to  owe  him  any 
thing  ;  and  Ue.ighted  in  the  addition  of 
Noel  to  his  name,  because,  as  he  said, 
Buonaparte    and    he    were    the   only 
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public  persons  whose  inidaU  were  the 
same ;  peculiarities  which  Induced  Mr. 
Hazlitt  to  call  him  "a  sublime  coxcomb." 
His  pride  of  birth  we  have  before  alluded 
to :  It  would,  probably,  have  been  some- 
what diminished,  had  he  been  aware  of 
the  singular  fact  of  a  baton  sinister  being 
in  the  escutcheon  of  his  lamily.  Though 
he  professed  to  despise  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  no  man  was  a  greater  slave 
to  it,  in  some  respects,  tnan  himself 
Speaking  of  duelhn^,  he  would  say, 
"  we  muj>t  act  according  to  usages;  any 
man  will,  and  must,  fignt,  when  neces- 
sary— even  without  a  motive."  He  was 
himself  concerned  in  many  duels,  as 
second,  but  onlv  in  two  as  principal : 
one  was  with  Mr.  Hobhouse,  before  he 
became  intimate  with  him.  Of  his  per- 
son,  he  was  particularly  vain,  and  it  was 
certainly  of  a  superior  order ;  he  was 
about  five  feet  eij^ht  and  a  half  inches 
in  height,  with  a  high  forehead,  adorned 
with  fine,  curling,  chestnut  hair ;  teeth, 
says  an  Italian  authoress,  which  re- 
sembled pearls;  hands  as  beautiful  as 
if  they  had  been  the  works  of  art ;  eyes 
of  the  azure  colour  of  die  heavens; 
cheeks  delicately  tinsed  with  the  hue 
of  the  pale  rose ;  ana  withal,  a  counte- 
nance, in  which  the  expression  of  an 
extraordinary  mind  was  fascinatingly 
conspicuous. 

The  religious  sentiments  of  Lord 
Byron  appear  to  have  been  much  mia- 
represeiited :  **  I  am  no  bisot  to  infi- 
delity," he  saya,  in  one  of  nis  letters, 
**  and  did  not  expect  that,  because  I 
doubted  the  immortality  of  man,  I 
should  be  charged  with  denying  the 
existence  of  a  God."  Mr.  Moore  luivinjg 
suspected  that  Mr.  Shelley  swayed  hu 
lordship's  opinions,  the  latter  writes, 
**  pray,  assure  Mr.  Moore  that  I  have 
not  the  smallest  influence  over  Lord 
Byron  in  this  particular;  if  I  had,  I 
certainly  shoula  emplov  it  to  eradicate 
fi-om  his  great  mind  the  delusions  of 
Christianity,  which,  in  spite  of  his  rea- 
son, seem  perpetually  to  recur,  and  to 
lay  in  ambush  for.  the  hours  of  uckness 
and  distress."  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, though  he  educated  his  natural 
daughter  in  the  catholic  fkith,  and  him- 
self observed  some  of  its  ceremonies, 
whether  he  was  a  believer  in  the  tenets 
of  Christianity.  He  perceived  and 
needed  the  consolation  to  be  deriwd 
from  a  sincere  adopuon  of  its  creed. 


but  his  intellectual  pride  would  not 
suffer  him  to  prostrate  his  reason  at  the 
humiliadng  shrine  of  £uth. 

The  following  anecdotes  are  interest- 
ing, and,  upon  the  whole,  favourable 
illustrations  of  the  paradoxical  character 
of  Lord  Byron :— A  young  lady  of 
talent  being  reduced  to  great  hardships 
on  account  of  her  (amilv,  came  to  the 
resolution  of  callbg  on  Lord  Byron,  at 
his  apartmenu  in  the  Albany,  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  his  subsoription  to 
a  volume  of  poems.  Having  no  know- 
ledge of  him,  except  from  his  works, 
she  entered  his  room  with  diffidence, 
but  soon  found  courage  to  state  her 
reuuest,  which  she  did  with  simplicity 
and  delicacy.  He  listened  with  atten- 
tion, and,  when  she  had  done  speakinffi 
began  to  converse  with  her  in  lo  gentle 
and  fascinating  a  manner,  that  she 
hardly  perceived  he  had  been  writing, 
until  he  put  a  slip  of  paper  into  her 
hand,  saying  it  was  his  subscription; 
'*  but,"  added  he,  **  we  are  both  young, 
and  the  world  is  very  censorious ;  and 
so,  if  I  were  to  take  any  active  part  in 

J  procuring  subscribers  to  your  poems,  I 
ear  it  would  do  you  harm  ratner  than 
good."  The  young  lady,  on  looking  at 
the  paper,  found  it  a  check  for  £50.— 
During  his  residence  at  Venice,  the 
house  of  a  shoemaker,  who  had  a  large 
family,  being  destroyed  by  fire,  Lord 
Byron  ordered  a  new  habitation  to  be 
built  at  his  own  expense,  and  presented 
the  tradesman  with  a  sum  equal  in 
value  to  the  whole  of  his  loss*— whilst 
at  Metaxata,  in  the  isUnd  of  Cephalonia^ 
hearing  of  several  persons  having  been 
buried  under  an  embankment  which 
had  fallen  in,  he  immediately  hastened 
to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  his  phy- 
sician. After  some  of  their  companions 
had  been  extricated,  the  labourers  be- 
coming alarmed  for  themselves,  refused 
to  dig  further,  when  Byron  himself 
seized  a  spade,  and,  by  his  exertions, 
assisted  by  the  peasantry,  succeeded  in 
saving  two  more  persons  from  certain, 
death.— One  of  his  household  having 
subjected  him  to  much  perplexity  by 
his  amorous  propensities,  he  hit  upon 
the  following  means  for  curing  them  :— 
A  young  Suliote  of  the  gvuurd  being 
dressed  up  like  a  woman,  was  instructed 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  gay  Lothario, 
who,  taking  the  bait,  was  conducted  br 
the  supposed  female  to  one  ot  Lord 


iro  cstt  ttjpdMii  were  ka 
oi  cask,  tMtai  cii 
to  ok  kirn  ue  CM  Ear- 
fa  Banm.— Wfaca  raaeiaf  »f  llitj- 
he  porriooed  eiciu  ■■■iig  cirw 
veiy  LorraLf,  aibd  crev  ihrmi  viih 
tacm  at  clKxr  muiiifc  fewl;  be  gave  a 
rov  CO  one  ncaa»  oant»  to  aaochcr,  and 
suk    to    icvera.    gir**   vbo    kred    br 
■eaviiijf.     He  aiw  uiwf  ht  a  new  boat 
i,r  a  fe*bcniion  who  nad  locc  hi*  own 
in  a  gaie;   aad  be  often  gave  Greek 
Te«taa^etJA  to  iLe  poor  caaidrm.     At 
BaTrona,  be   vm  to  beloved  bj  ibe 
poor  people,  that  bu    mfnence  over 
t.'.eTD  «a«  dfcaded  bj  the  govercmcDt ; 
and.  Indeed,  wberevtr  he  readed,  bia 
geoero*ity  and  beoevolenee  appear  to 
nave  been  eminently  eonspieuooa. 

Of  toe  Dterita  to  unireraaL  j 
ledgcd  of  Lord  B  jroo,  as  a  poet,  bttle 
need  be  aaidi  in  oiiginaiity  of  coo- 
■  ception,  depth  and  vigour  of  tboogbt. 
i  boidne*!  oi  imaginanuo,  and  po^er  of 
exprcafioo,  be  is  unrivaJed.    Uif  inoit 


In  tbkmptcu  be 
onhr 
of  leBOtae;  a&- 
Satan  has  an  end  m 
be  3S  cnvea  bv  d<ipiii  and 
Ifanfircd  bni  Dooe,  vc:,  in  tee 
amJiv  of  ilia  aool,  be  appears  to  ma 
Where  terribly  «Q!?oiDe  eve--  man  Lma§tr 
Joan   is  L«ord  Byraa'a 


of  bit  finest  and 

pataoigca..  and  shows  a 
•f  lax^nare  and  venatiJtv  of  s«yle  that 
have  never  been  cqoaiMd.  The  tn»- 
der«T.  however,  of  that,  acd  some  other 
of  bts  poems,  cannot  be  too  explicitly 
Scxuanality,  in  Don  Joan, 
of  its  OMMt  povcrfoj  and  accoso- 
advocates ;  t.ne  song  by  wbidh 
it  is  followed  be  caits  tiie  misfcrtaDc 
of  nature,  instead  of  the  consequence  of 
vice ;  «mI,  tfaos,  instead  of  exakinfr  o«r 
notioos  of  virtoe,  makes  in  regard  the 
exercise  of  it  as  a  mriinriiniy  aod  irk- 

dnty. 


PERCY    BYSSHE   SHELLEY. 


PeKCY   BYSSHE   SHELLEY,  the  | 
e.uest    son    of   Sir  Timothy    Sbelley,  , 
t>«runet,    of  Castle    Curing.     Sussex,  I 
ma*  born  in  that  county,  on  the  4th  of  i 
AjKu^t,  1792.     At  the  age  of  thirteen 
ne  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  be  was  dis- 
(iiuuuhed  from  his  scbooUeUows  by  a 
ifitlancnoly  and    reserved  dispoatioo, 
and  an  abstinence  from  every  amose- 
ifieiit  naturau  to  youth.    He  soon  began 
t>    develope    a    rigid    uitconventional 
tenacity   of  character,  in   reUuion    to 
wha:  he  deemed  the  reason  and  justice 
oi  things,  and  he  was  in  consequence, 


at  an  earlier  period  than  usual,  removed 
to  the  L'niTCTsity  of  Oxford.  Here  his 
penerrating  and  inquisitive  mind  di^ 
piayed  more  fully  tnat  pertinacious  but 
ron'srientioos  eccentricity,  which  for- 
bade his  assent  to  the  most  common 
truths  without  investigation :  and.  in 
consequence  of  publishing  a  pamphlet, 
in  which  he  aturked  the  oniinarity 
received  notions  of  the  being  of  God,  he 
was  expelled  the  university,  on  his 
refusal  to  retract  his  opinions  This  step 
drew  upon  him  the  displeas-ire  of  his 
fiuiiily,  whose  total   dtscounii^nance  of 
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him  toon  after  followed,  on  h\$  mar- 
riaire,  at  the  age  of  ahout  seventeen  or 
ei»)teen,  with  a  lady  equally  young. 
The  union  ended  in  misery  to  both; 
after  the  birth  of  two  children  they 
separated  by  mutual  consent,  and  Mrs. 
Shelley  subseauently  destroying  herself, 
the  subject  or  our  memoir  was  looked 
upon  as  her  murderer,  and  spoken  of 
with  proportionate  obloquy. 

A  perusal  of  Mr.  Godwin's  Political 
Justice,  had  first  induced  Shelley  to 
adopt  the  systematic  rule  of  conduct,  b^ 
which  he  subsequently  squared  all  his 
actions,  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  worldly 
interest.  His  conduct  was,  in  cwi- 
•  sequence,  equally  noble  and  extraor- 
dinary ;  and  though,  it  is  said,  "  he  had 
only  to  become  a  yea  and  nay  man  in 
the  house  of  commons,  to  be  one  of  tlie 
richest  men  in  Sussex,"  he  declined  it 
to  live  upon  a  comparative  pittance. 
After  a  visit  to  Italy,  where  he  formed 
a  friendship  with  Lord  Bvron,  and 
composed  his  Rosalind  and  Helen,  and 
Ode  to  the  Euganean  Hills,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Godwin,  with  whom  he  resided 
for  some  time  at  Great  Marlow,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Here  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  unostentatious  charity ; 
and  he  not  only  adminiitered  pecuniary 
relief  to  the  poor,  but  visited  them  when 
sick  in  their  beiis,  having  previously 
gone  the  round  of  the  hospitals,  on 
purpose  to  be  able  to  practise  on 
occasion.  At  Marlow,  he  composed  the 
Revolt  of  Islam,  his  introduction  to 
which,  addressed  to  his  wife,  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  and  touching 
pieces  of  poetry  ever  composed.  About 
this  time  he  was  deprived  of  the 
guardianship  of  his  two  children,  in 
consequence  of  his  alleged  sceptical  no- 
tions, and  of  certain  peculiar  opinions 
respecting  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 
After  his  separation  from  them,  which 
deeply  affected  him,  and  increased  his 
disgust  towards  the  institutions  of  his 
country,  he  returned,  with  his  family 
by  his  second  wife,  to  Italy,  where  he 
joined  Lord  Byron  and  Leij^h  Hunt  in 
a  periodical,  called  The  LiberaL  In 
June,  1822,  he  visited  the  former,  at 
Pisa,  and.  on  the  7th  of  July,  setoff,  in 
a  boat,  un  Uii  return  to  his  own  family, 
at  Lerici,  in  the  bay  of  Spexxia,  wHen  a 
tremend.>us  storm  came  on,  and,  in  a 
Week  afterwards,  the  body  of  Shelley, 


with  those  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  a  sea- 
man, hii  only  companions,  were  washed 
on  shore  near  Via  Rcg^o.  Their 
remains,  after  havinf^  been  interred  by 
the  Italian  authoriues,  were,  at  the 
request  of  their  respective  ftiends,  dug 
up,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  when  those 
otShelle^  were  deposited  in  the  protes- 
tant  bunal  ground  at  Rome,  near  the 
grave  of  Keats. 

In  person,  Mr.  Shelley  was  tall  and 
slight,  of  a  consumptive  constitution,  and 
subject  to  spasrooaic  pains,  the  violence 
of  which  would  sometimes  force  him  to 
lie  on  the  ground  till  they  were  over. 
The  marks  of  premature  thought  and 
trouble  were  more  visible  in  his  frame 
than  his  countenance,  which,  says  the 
writer,  from  whom  we  have  before 
quoted,  **  had  a  certain  seraphical 
character,  that  would  have  suited  a 
portrait  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  the 
angel,  whom  Milton  descril>esas  'hold- 
ing a  reed  tipped  with  fire.' "  He  had 
a  small,  but  well-shaped,  fiice,  with  a 
fair  and  delicate  complexion,  cheeks 
not  devoid  of  colour,  and  large  animated 
eyes,  that  had  almost  an  appearance  of 
wildness.  His  voice  was  weak  and 
shrill,  and  had  a  peculiar  effect  on  those 
who  heard  it  for  the  first  time.  He 
passed  a  solitary  and  temperate  life; 
rising  early  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
tiring to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  naving,  in 
the  meantime,  written,  studied,  and 
read  to  his  wife,  and  taken  rparinf;ly  of 
his  meals,  which  consisted,  at  dinner, 
of  vegetables,  as  he  partook  neither  of 
meat  nor  wine. 

Of  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Shelley's 
speculative  opinions  we  cannot  approve; 
but  it  is  time  that  the  character  of  such 
a  man,  as  the  focts  we  are  about  to  re- 
late, shew  him  to  have  been,  vhoold  be 
rescued  from  obloquy.  His  purse,  though 
he  possessed  but  a  very  limited  income, 
was  at  the  service  of  all  who  needed  it ; 
it  was  not  uncommon  with  him,  says  our 
previous  authority,  to  give  away  all  his 
ready  money,  and  be  compelled  to  take 
a  journey  on  foot,  or  on  the  top  of  a 
stage,  no  matter  during  what  weather. 
He  allowed  to  a  literary  acquaintance 
a  pension  of  iSlOOper  annum :  but,  saya 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  tne  princeliness  of  his 
disposition  was  seen  most  in  his  be* 
haviour  to  myself,  who  am  proud  to 
relate,  that  Mr.  Shelley  once  made  me 
a  present  of  i£  1,400  to  extricate  me  fron 
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debt,  and  hii  lait  iiipeoce  wjs  efer  at 

cornea  in  Ihii  country,  which  ia  lery 

my  lerviw,  liad   i  cho.en  lo  .hare  it. 
T^e  following  anecdote  ii  told  by  the 

probable,  recollect  what  I  tell  you ;  you 

wiU  hare  your  houae,  that  you  refiue  lo 

put  lh(  miaerable  woman  Inio,   burnt 

OT.r  your  head.'    'God  bl™  me,  .ir! 

Shelley,  at  .he  time,  being  on  rvi.i.,0 

proached  my  door.^'  nyi   Mr.   Iluhl, 

wretch,  and  fluttered  into  hii  maniion. 

The  woman  waa  then  brought  to  our 

"  I  heard  ilringe  and  al»rniing  ihriplii. 

home,  which  wai  at  wme  diitance,  and 

miied  with  the  <oice  of  a  mu>.    The 

down  a  bleak  palh:  the  neat  day  inv 

next  day  ii  nai  reporied,  by  the  gouipi. 
Uut  Mr.  ShdlBy.  no  Chrfcii.n,  (ior^ 

adda   Mr.  Hunt,   ihi>  wu  one  of  Ihe 

wu  he.  wiio  wu  there)  had   brought 

mo>i  ordmary  of  ShelleV.  adiioua. 

(omc  Tery  iltknge  feniste  inio  the  huuK. 

A>  ■  poci,  we  ihink  Shelley  hai  ne*er 

no  benR-DTcaiiiie  than  ibe  ought  to  be. 

been  aurpuieil  i  and  ne  could  point  out 

The  real  Chrlilian  hud  puiiled  them: 

many  of  W  paaagej  which  are  without 

Mr.  Sbelley,  In  ccniing  lo  uur  lioute 
that  night,  kad  found  a  won«m,  lying 

their  equal,  even  if  we  lovk  for  their 

parallel   in   Ihe  worki  of  Shakipeare, 
Byron,    and    Milton.      Bui    the  wild 

TfiVrcewinFer  night,  wiih'inow'upon™ 
KTOund,  and  winter  loiea  nothing  at  iu 
Rerceneu  at  Hampttead.    Mv  friend. 

Kf£st,S,'.l,'?,£aS; 

uid     the    myiterioua    interteilun    of 

alwayi  Ihe  proinpleil,  ai  well  ai  mutt 
pitying,  on  tliue  occaiioni,  knocked  al 

Kndment  wiOi  feeling,  which  are  the 

the  fint  houaei  he  could  reach,  in  order 

with  all  thia,  Ihera  ii  a  nrnplidty  about 

answer  «ai  that   tliey  could  not  do  it. 

hli  wrtlingi,  ai  lematkable,  it  hai  been 

At  lait,  my  friend  leei  a  carnage  driving 

are  remote  and  peculiar,     i  very  juil 
notion  of  hii  alyle  hai  been  taken  by 

up  to  a  liouse  at  a  little  distance.      The 

knock  it  giTen;  the  warm  door  openi ; 
iervanU  and  light!  pour  forlh.    Now, 

the  biographer  lo  whom  we  hane  before 

thought  he,  Is  the  tune.     He  puu  on 

alluded,    who   oburTei,    that    in    all 

hli  beat  addret),  which  uiyhody  might 
recogniie  Ibr  Ihal  of  the  hisheit  gen- 

Shelley'j work!  Ih.re  ii  ■  wonderfully 
luitained  •eniibility,  and  a  language 

tleman,  at  well  u  *n  intereiting  in- 

lofty  and  Ri  for  iL    "  He  has  the  art," 

diiidual.  and  planK  himself  in  Ihe  way 

continuei  the  latne  aulhorily,  "of  uiing 

of  an  elderly  penon,  who  la  itepping 

Idiomi  without  incurring  the  charge  of 

u'e'  teHi'h'i  Xy?>nd'L.k>"hin.'if'h^e 
will  go  and  >ee  the  poor  woman !   •  No. 

pedantry,   lo  tliat   paiaagea    of   more 
•plenuid  and  lonorDui  wnting  are  not 

•ir :  there'i  no  neceisiiy  for  thai  aort  of 

?.y,'  of"Miltorra'n7  ye"tl"w'he"   he 

tl,ing.  depend  on  it:  iLpo.,or., war,,. 

eTery  nhere,  ihe  thmg  cannot  be  duiir. 

dcsceiidt   from   liii  ideal   worlds,   and 

comes  home  to  us  in  our  humble  boweri, 

■  Sir,' cried  Mr.Shelley, at  lait.aaiuming 

Bnd  in  yearnms  after  lore  and  aHerlion, 

he  attunei  the  moil  natur^  teelingi  10 

Ihe  aouiiihing  houselialder  lo  itop,  out 

ia  nothing  to  aurpau  11  in  the  Ivrlci  of 
Beaumonl  and  Fletcher.' '     In  a'ddilion 

will  tell  you  lomelhing  ihatmay  auuue 
*ou  a   little  more,  and,   I    hope,  will 
IVigblen.    It  la  >uch  men   aa  madden 

ii  the  BulhoT  of  Queen  Uab,  Alsulor, 

Proinelheui  Unbound,  the  tragedy  of 

Ihe  iplrila  and  ilie  patience  of  the  poor 

poemi. 
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VOYAGERS   AND   TRAVELLERS. 


ROGERS,(WooDE8,)  was  born  about 
the  year  1670 ;  and,  in  1708,  at  which 
time  he  was  an  officer  in  the  navy,  was 
intrusted,  by  a  body  of  Bristol  mer- 
chants, with  Che  command  of  two  ves- 
sels, tlie  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bristol,  on 
a  cruising  expedition  round  the  world. 
He  set  sail  on  the  Ist  of  August,  having 
the  celebrated  Dampier  as  his  pilot.  In 
January,  1709,  after  having  passed  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  he  experienced  a 
tremendous  storm,  of  whicn  he  gives  a 
verv  vivid  account  '*  We  have  no 
night  here,"  he  observes,  on  the  10th  of 
January,  his  situation  being,  at  that 
time,  iat  61  deg.  53  min.,  long.  W. 
from  London,  79  deg.  58  min. ;  beyond 
which  he  was  unable  to  penetrate ;  but, 
he  continues,  "  for  aught  we  know,  we 
have  run  the  farthest  that  any  one 
has  yet  been  to  southward."  On  the 
1st  of  February,  he  made  for  the 
island  of  Juan  l-ernandcz;  and  on  the 
following  day,  having  sent  some  of  his 
men  on  shore,  **"  our  boat,"  he  says, 
"  returned,  bringing  abundance  of  craw- 
fish, with  a  man,  clothed  in  goat-skina, 
who  looked  wilder  than  the  first  owners 
of  them."  This  waa  no  other  than 
the  celebrated  Alexander  Selkirk,  the 
original  of  De  Foe's  romance  of  Ro- 
binson Crusoe.  '*  He  had  been  on  the 
island,"  says  Captain  Rogers,  **iour 
years  and  four  months;  being  left 
there  by  Captain  Stradling,  in  the 
Cinque- I'orts,  a  ship  that  Ame  here 
last  with  Captain  Dampier,  who  told 
me  that  this  roan  was  the  best  in 
her  r  so  I  immediately  agreed  with  him 
to  be  a  mate  on  board  our  ship."  After 
examining  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, our  voyager  steered  for  the 
coast  of  Peru,  where  he  captured  and 
plundered  the  town  of  Guia^uiL  He  had 
previously  taken  several  neb  Spanish 
prises,  and  was  in  full  chase  of  a  galleon 
of  Manilla,  when  the  bad  state  of  his 
vessel  compelled  him  to  put  into  Port 
Segura,  on  California.  In  January, 
1710,  he  again  set  sail,  and,  after  toudn- 


ing  at  Guam,  Batavia.  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  proceeded  to  England, 
where  he  arrived,  in  October,  1711.  In 
1717,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Providence  Island,  in  the  Bahamas, 
where  he  exterminated  the  pirates 
infesting  tho^e  paru,  and  fitted  out 
several  ships  for  carrying  on  a  trade 
with  the  Spaniards  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
His  death  took  place  in  1732.  The  fim 
account  of  his  voyage  appeared,  written 
by  himself,  in  1713 ;  and  a  French  edi- 
tion was  published,  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1716.  Although  containing  no  new 
discovery,  it  is  a  most  useful  and  in- 
structive work,  especially  for  the  infor- 
mation it  conveys  respecting  the  Spaniish 
and  Portugueae  colonies,  much  of  which 
was  gained  by  the  author,  from   the 

Capers  found  in  the  various  prizes  which 
e  had  omtured.  It  is  also  well  worthy 
of  perusal,  if  only  for  the  interesting 
account  contained  in  it  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  and  of  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. 

DRURY,  (Robert,)  was,  according 
to  his  own  account,  bom  in  Crutched 
Friara,  in  London,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1687.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  went 
out  to  the  East  Indies,  and  was  on  his 
way  home,  in  1702,  in  the  Degrave, 
when  the  vessel  struck  upon  a  bank,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar. The  crew  got  to  shore  upon  a 
raft,  and  were  soon  uterwards  required, 
by  one  of  the  native  kings,  to  assist  him 
in  a  warlike  expedition,  which  they 
agreed  to  do,  but  not  until  they  had 
seized  upon  the  king  and  his  son,  as  hos- 
tages for  their  own  safttv.  Incautiously, 
however,  afterwards  delivering  them  up, 
the  whole  crew,  after  having  expended 
all  their  ammunition,  were  surrounded 
and  sehted,  and  butchered,  one  afier 
another,  before  the  ftoe  of  Drury,  who 
was  the  only  one,  besides  two  others, 
that  escaped  the  horrible  massacre.  On 
this  island,  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
remained  in  slavery  for  fifteen  years, 
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during  which  time  he  was  employed 
in  a  variety  of  the  most  degrading  oc- 
cupations.   The  result  of  a  hostile  feud, 
in  which  he  was  compelled  to  take  part, 
put  him  in  possession  of  a  young  giri 
whom  he  married,  and  became  much 
attached  to.  His  affection  for  her,  how- 
ever, was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
their  separation;    and,  on  her  refusal 
to  join  him  in  his  attempt  to  escape  to 
his  own  country,  he  set  out  alone,  and, 
failing  in  with  another   Englishipan, 
they  contrived  to  leave  the  island  to^ 
tber.      Drury   returned  to   his  native 
country  in  1717,  with  his  complexion 
•o  altered  by  the  sun,  that  his  friends 
could    scarcely  recognise    him  ;^  and 
speaking  a  language  as  unintelligible 
to  others,  as  hb  own  now  jippeared  to 
himself.    Having  been  left  a  small  in- 
heritance by  his  father,  he  made  ano- 
ther voyage  to  Madagascar,  and  finally 
returned  to  England  in  1720,  when  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  porter  at  the 
India  House,  and  wrote  an  account  of 
his  captivity,  which  was  published  in 
1729.    Nothing  can  be  more  interesting 
than  the  events  related  in  this  account, 
which,  from  their  extraordinary  nature, 
do  not  always  appear,  and   have,   by 
some,  been  denied,  to  be  credible.  There 
is,  however,  such  an  air  of  truth  about 
the   whole,  joined  to  the  subsequent 
confirmation  of  many  of  the  evenu,  by 
Admiral  Benbow's  son,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Drury's  shipwreck,  that  his 
narrative  may  be  reaa  without  suspi- 
cion, and  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
be  in  accordance  with  truth.    The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known. 

MIDDLETON,  (Christopher,) 
was  one  of  those  adventurous  naviga- 
tors who  attempted  to  find  a  north-west 
passage.  He  sailed  from  England  in 
May,  1741;  and,  after  having  passed 
the  winter  at  the  entrance  of  Churchill 
River,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  he  proceeded 
to  Wager  River,  and  penetrated  to- 
wards the  west  as  far  as  88  degrees.  He 
then  steered  to  the  north-west,  and 
reached  a  bay,  which  he  called  Repulse 
Bay,  in  consequence  of  being  prevented, 
by  the  land  and  ice,  from  making  fur- 
ther progress.  On  the  9lh  of  August, 
he  sailed  back  to  England,  when  a 
violent  controversy  took  place  between 
him  and  Mr.  Dobbs,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  at  whose  instance,  the  subject 


of  our  memoir  had  undertaken  the 
expedition.  Middleton  having  dedared 
that  an  opening  out  of  Wager  River 
was,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a 
river,  an  anonymous  writer  informed 
Dobbs  that  it  was^  in  fiict,  a  strait ;  and 
that  Middleton,  if  he  had  chosen,  might 
have  effected  a  passage  through  it. 
Public  opinion  was  rather  against  our 
voyager  on  the  point,  and  the  Admi- 
ralty, in  hopes  of  determiningthe  ques- 
tion, offered  a  reward  of  £20,000  to 
whomsoever  should  discover  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  passage.  A  society 
was  soon  formed,  by  Dobte,  for  fitting 
out  a  new  expedition,  which  waa 
intrusted  to  the  command  of  Captain 
Moor.  The  result  proving  that  Wager 
River  was  not  a  strait,  completely  estab- 
lished the  reputation  of  Middleton,  who 
was,  in  consequence,  presented  with  a 
medal,  and  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Middleton  and  Moor 
differ,  considerably,  in  their  hydrogra- 
phical  accounts ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  former  is  roost  to  be  relied  on,  and, 
in  some  instances,  he  is  confirmed  by 
Captain  Parry.  Captain  Middleton 
died  on  the  24th  of  January,  1770. 

MONTAGU,  (Edwakd  Wortley,) 
onlv  son  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary 
and  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu,  was  bom  at 
Wharncliffe  Lodge,  near  Sheffield,  in 
the  year  1713,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Westminster  School,  from  which 
he  thrice  ran  away ;  and,  in  one  of  his 
elopements,  exchanged  clothes  with  a 
chimnevisweeper,  whose  occupation  he, 
for  a  snort  time,  followed.  His  next 
frolic  was  to  cry  flounders,  at  Rother- 
hithe,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  sailed, 
as  a  cabin-boy,  to  Spain,  where  he 
hired  himself  as  a  mule-driver;  and, 
proceeding  to  Cadiz,  was  recognized  by 
the  English  consul,  who  sent  nim  back 
to  England.  He  was  then  placed,  by 
his  friends,  under  the  care  ot  a  private 
tutor,  with  whom  he  travelled  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  afterwards  to  the 
continent,  ^here  he  seems  to  have  pur- 
sued a  line  of  conduct  and  adventure, 
in  which,  in  some  instances,  the  crimi- 
nality was  equal  to  the  extravagance. 
"  I  have  conversed,'*  he  says,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  "  with  the  nobles  of  Ger- 
many, and  served  my  apprenticeship  in 
the  science  of  horsemanshp  at  their 
country  seats.    I  have  been  a  labourer 


ill  Che  ficldi  or  SwlticrUnd  and  Hol- 
land, and  bi>c  nolditdaiotd  ilie  humble 
occupiuuni  of  ptntiUiDD  and  plouvli- 
man.     I  Bgiuned,  at  Pari),  (he  ifdl- 

-     -       ■ ' '     -  Bomr.     I  put  on,  U 


Umburg,  the  ! 
triple  chin,  ai 


ling  atlenlinn  by  the 


literary  purBulta.  Becomlne,  ri  ten^tfa 
InTolted,  in  coaiequence  of  hii  eiptO' 

CDUntr);,  and  began  B  new  courM  0 
eccenlridiy  and  adrenlun.  He  tta- 
veiled  inio  Italy,  where  he  profeaiei 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  which  h« 
rgmok  far  that  of  the  Mahometan,  oi 
hii  arrival  In  Egypt.  He  appcan  ti 
iuTc  K^ded  chieBy  at  Iloiietti,  whenci 

bordering  on  the  Adriatic 


religion,  with  reipect  to  the  Ki^  and. 
In  many  placet  where  he  lubiequenlly 
resided,  was  accompanied  by  a  harem  of 

pteilofli.  On  the  death  of  hli  wife,  a 
woman  oTIow  origin,  and  with  whom  be 
neier  cohabiied,  he,  in  order  la  preient 
hli  etUIe  falling  lo  the  Bute  fkauly,  hit 
upon  an  etpcdient,  the  tingularily  of 
which  wu  in  perfect  ■ccordance  with 
the  (bmuc  acu  of  hii  life.  Haring  no 
legal  ofipring,  he  directed  a  friend  in 
England  (o  adreriiie  for  a  young 
woman,  already  pregnant,  who  would 
be  wilhng  to  marry  him^  and  one  of 
the  many  appUcanti  having  been  filed 

eipouK  her,  wlien  he  died  at  P^ua, 
in  1770.    The  life  of  w  lingular  a  eha- 

for  the  phi)«opher,  than  the  biographer. 

dered  a>  he  appean  in  the  eoune  of  liii 


caprice.      He  wai,  howenr,  an  acuta 
obierter  of  naiurei  and  ma^  havi   ' 
ttuoiu,  known  only   lo  huoMll 


Hlngular  a  part  in  the  theatre 

three  papers  to  the  Royal  Sociely,  on 
acquired  great  liteiarT  repi'-'~   "-- 


waj  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Ibi 

Ur.  Totter,  prirate  tutor  to  Mr. 

■gii.      He  li  alluded  to,  by  Mr. 

Sharp  and  Dr.  Moore,  in  their  reipective 

'  I  upon  Italy,  and  ii  mentioned  by 

_.  _nterOiningi  and  blending,  in  hii 
ducoune  and  manner,  the  vivacity  of  a 
Fteochman,  with  the  gravity  of  aTurk." 

ELLIS,  (Hekrt,]  bom  aome  time 
about  the  year  17S0,  having  oBtred  his 
lervicei  to  the  committee  of  a  company 
who  had  nlted  a  lubicrlptlon  to  defray 


May  of  17W.    The  patt 

undertaken  of  which,  T/^cceuftil' 
government  had  oHVred  a  reward  of 
£20.000.  wai  lo  make  diauglili  of  all 

bearing)  and  diitancu  of  beadtaiidi:  to 

of  the  water ;  observe  the  variation  of 
Ihe  compau  i  notice  Ihe  different  na- 
tures of  the  toll ;  and  to  collect,  lo  Ihe 
ulmoat  of  hii  power,  metali,  minerali, 
and  all  kind  of  natural  curioddet  On 
Ihe  2]it  uf  June,  while  about  liity 
leaguei  id  the  we>t>ttd  of  Howan  and 

ilie  powder- roam  I  and,  m  thli  itaie, 
proceeded  many  milet  before  it  waa 
eidnguiihedi  til*  crew  cunine,  piaylng, 
and  crying,  in  the  annlei  of  fear  and 
deipair.  Tc  the  aaalward  of  Cape 
Farewell,  in  Qreenland,  Bllii  fell  in  with 
an  abundance  of  low  ice  and  drift-wood ; 
and,  on  ocaring  Uudion'a  Straits,  wai 
met  by  a  mass  of  Iwbergi,  whidi  b< 
de»:r>be>  ai  being  five  or  lii  hundred 
yaidi  Ihiclu    On  the  8ih  of  July,  he 

made  an  eichanf -' "'-  -      ' 

the    EiquimBU), 


,    off  the    Keuluiloii 
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blands,  whence  he  proceeded,  along  the 
north   shore   of    Hudson's   Straits,    to 
Marble  Island;  after  exploring  which, 
he  proceeded  to  Fort  Nelson  with  the 
intention  of  wintering  there,  but  was 
compelled,  by  the  opposition  of  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
to  remain  in  Hayes  River,  in  latitude 
57  deg.  30  min.    At  the  termination  of 
the  winter,  in  June,   1747,   he  sailed 
to   the  northward  of  Cape  Churchill, 
whence  he   proceeded,  unimpeded  b^ 
the  ice,  to  Ceniry  Island,  Knight's,  Sir 
Biby's,    Merry's,    and   Jones  s;    near 
which,  when  in  latitude  62  deg.,   he 
was  astonished  to  find  that  the  needles 
of  his  compass  lost  their   magnetlcal 
qudities.    After,  in  vain,  attempting  to 
enter  an  opening  he  had  discovered  to 
the  south  side  of  Sir  Biby's  Island,  he 
proceeded  to  Whale  Cove,  Corbet's  Inlet, 
Cape  Try,  and,  finally,  to  Wager  Strait, 
where  he  landed,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  was  a  strait,  bay,  or  river ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  all  hope  of  discovering 
a  north-west   passage.      Accordingly, 
after  making  various  and  ineffectual 
attempts  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his 
voyage,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
England,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th 
of  October.  1747 ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  published  an  account  of  his  tra- 
vels, which  has  been  translated  into  the 
French,  German,  and  Dutch  languages ; 
and  extracts  from  which  are  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  collections  of  voyages 

Sublished  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
fotwithsunding  the  failure  of  his  ex- 
pedition, he  states,  in  his  work,  his 
opinion  of  the  ezbtence  of  a  north- 
west passage,  and  that  all  possible 
means  had  not  been  yet  taken  for 
ascertaining  it.  Ellis  was  remunerated 
for  his  services,  by  being  made  gover- 
nor of  New  York,  and,  afterwards,  of 
Georgia;  but  his  health  subsequentiy 
compelled  him  to  visit  Ital^,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  hu  days,  em- 
ployed prindpally  in  nautical  and  mi- 
neralogical  researches. .  He  was  met, 
at  Marseilles,  by  the  celebrated  German 
author,  Sulzer,  in  1775,  and  wiil  seen 
at  Naples  in  1805 ;  since  which  time  no 
account  is  found  of  him.  His  work, 
though  occasionally  too  elaborate  and 
discursive,  contains  much  new  and 
valuable  infonnation,  especially  that 
pare  relating  to  Wager  Strait ;  and  the 


minute  details  he  gives  of  the  manners 
and  character  of  the  Esquimaux,  are 
relieved  by  interesting  and  amusing  j 
anecdotes  of  that  people.  **  One  of 
them,"  he  relates,  **  after  having  been 
fed  on  English  diel^  being  present  when 
one  of  the  Englishmen  was  cutting  up  a 
seal,  from  whence  the  train  oil  ran  very 
plentifully,  licked  up  what  he  could  »avtf 
with  his  hands,  and  said,  *  Ah !  com- 
mend me  to  my  own  dear  country, 
where  I  could  get  my  belly  full  of  this.'  ' 


IVES,  (Edward.)  embarked  in  Au- 
gust, 1754,  at  Spithead,  with  the  fleet 
under  Admiral  Watson,  destined  for  the 
West  Indies,  and  remained  in  the  naval 
service,  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon,  until 
the  death  of  the  admiral,  in  1757.     In 
the  November  of  that  year,  he  set  out 
from  Calcutta,  and,  after  visiting  Cey- 
lon, and  some  islands  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  sailed  up  the  Tigris,   as  far  as 
Hillah,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Baj^- 
dad.    After  having  piassed  some  time  in 
exploring  the  antiquities  in  the  environs 
of  that  city,  he  continued  his  journey, 
by  way  of  Mossul,  to  Aleppo,  where 
he    embarked    for    Latakia ;     thenee 
visited  the  U\e  of  Cyprus ;  and,  landing 
at  Leghorn,  travelled  through  Italy  to 
England,  which  he  reached  in  March, 
1759.    The  route  which  he  traversed 
from  Persia  to  this  country  was  one 
little  frequented  ;  and  his  account  of  his 
journey,  published  in  1775,  in  quarto, 
and  subsequently  translated  into  Ger- 
man, is  valuable,  not  only  in  a  geogra- 
phical and  historical  point  of  view,  but   I 
for  the  excellent  observations  contained   i 
in  it  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Indians,  the  antiquities  of  ancient 
Ctesiphon,  &c.    Mr.  Ives  died  on  the 
25th  of  September,  1786. 

CARTERET,  (Philip,)  the  time  of 
whose  birth  and  death  is  not  exactiy 
known,  after  returning  from  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  which  he  had  made 
with  Commodore  Bvron,  was,  on  the 
22nd  of  August,  176o,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Swallow  ;  in  which  he 
accompanied  Captain  Wailis,  to  assist 
that  gentleman  in  making  discoveries  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  After  passing 
Madeira,  the  strait  of  Magellan,  and 
watering  at  the  Spanish  isle,  Masafuero, 
he  discovered,  in  latitude  20  deg.  2  min. 
south,  and  longitude  133  deg.  21  min.   ^ 
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west,  an  island  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  ritcairn,  the  same  which  was 
afterwards  inhabited  by  the  mutineers 
of   the    Bounty,    and    which   Capuin 
Carteret  describes  as  being  so  high  that 
he  saw  it  at  the   distance  of  fifteen 
leagues.     From  thence  he  proceeded  in 
a   norcM-westerly    direction,    and   di8« 
covered  Osuaburg,  Dulce  of  Gloucester, 
and  Queen  Charlotte's  islands,  distin- 
guishing all  the  different  parts  of  each, 
by  nanit'S  which  he   gave  them,  and 
by    wiiich    they   still    continue    to   be 
called,     ilii  next  discoveries  consisted, 
s:icce;»3ively,  of  Gower's  Island,  Simp- 
son's,    Carteret's,     Hardy's,    Walliss, 
Leigh's,    and    several    others,    in  the 
courKe  of  his  passage  to  Nova  Britannia, 
which  land  he  found  to  be  divided  by  a 
strair,  supposed,  by  former  navigators, 
to  be  only  a  bay,  into  two  islands;  to 
one  of  which  he  ^ve  the  name  of  Nova 
Hibernia,  and  disiinguished  the  inter- 
secting channel  by  the  appellation  of  St 
George's.  After  discovering  and  naming 
the  islands  of  Sandwich,  Byron,  New 
Hanover,  the  Duke  of  Portland's,  the  Ad- 
miralty. Durour's,  Matty's,  Stephen's, 
and    Freewill,    he    proceeded  to,  and 
along  the  coast  of,  Mindanao,  where  his 
observations  enabled  him  to  correct  se- 
veral mistakes  made  by  Dampier  in  his 
survey  of  that  island.    From  Mindanao, 
he  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Celebes,  the  strait 
of    Maco&sar,  Bonthain,  and   Batavia, 
whence  he  proceeded,  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  to  England,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  20th   of  March,  1769. 
Having  had  to  contend  with  many  diffi- 
culties during  his  vovage,  among  others, 
the  unsomid  condition  of  his  snip,  and 
the  bad  state  of  his  own  health,  he  did 
not  pursue  his  di^coveiies  to  the  extent 
he    had    contemplated ;    he,   however, 
accomplished  enough  to  enrich  geogra- 
phy with  most  important  additions,  and 
to  obtain  a  high  and  honourable  place 
in  the  list  of  British  navigators.     His 
I   iournal,  publislved  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth, 
j   in  1773,  contains  a  careful  and  particu- 
lar account  of  his  proceedings ;    and, 
with  the  aid  of  maps  and  prints,  con- 
veys a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  state  in 
which  Carteret  found  the  countries  he 
visited,  and  the  inhabitants  with  whom 
he  communicated. 

WALLIS,  fCAPTAiN  Samuel,)  was 
born  about  1730,  and  after  distinguish- 


■  ing  himself  in  other  undertakings,  he, 
I  on  the  19th  of  June,  1766,  received  hit 
'  commission  to  hoist  his  pendant  on 
board  the  Dolphin,  a  twenty -gun  ship, 
to  complete  the  discoveries  and  opera- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Commodore 
Byron.  He  sailed  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  accompanied  by  the  Swallow, 
Captain  Carteret;  and,  arriving  at  Cape 
Virgin  Mary,  was  invited  to  land  by  tne 
inhabitants,  of  whom  he  gives  a  de- 
scription, agreeing  with  that  of  Commo- 
dore Byron,  stating  their  height  to  be 
from  six  to  seven  feet.  Having,  with 
some  difficulty,  passed  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  he,  on  the  12th  of  April,  en- 
tered the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  navigation,  discovered 
Whiuun  Island,  Queen  Charlotte's, 
Egtnont,  Gloucester,  Cumberland,  Os- 
naburg  Islands,  and  Otaheite,  or 
Oeorge  the  Third's  Island.  With  the 
natives  of  the  last-mentioned  island  he 
had  a  slight  skirmish,  which  was  spoken 
of  by  the  editor  of  tho  Life  of  Lord 
Charlemont,  published  in  1810,  as  "  an 
infernal  massacre."  The  natives,  how-^ 
ever,  made  the  first  attack  on  Captain' 
Wallis,  and  the  above  expression  is 
totally  inapplicable  and  unjustifiable. 
On  the  25:h  of  July,  he  observed,  at 
Otaheite,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
lasted  one  hour,  nine  minutes,  and  ten 
seconds ;  after  which  he  explored  the 
inland  part  of  the  island,  where  he  met 
with  a  very  kind  reception,  and  was 
visited  by  the  queen,  who  shed  tears 
at  his  departure,  which  took  place  on 
the  27th.  On  the  28th,  he  again  disco-  j 
vered  land,  which  he  named  Sir  Charles 
Saunders'  Island ;  and  he  afterwards, 
in  succession,  discovered  other  islands, 
which  he  named  Lord  How's,  Scilly, 
Boscawen's,  Keppel's,  and  Walliss 
Islands,  and  others.  After  an  absence 
of  nearly  ten  years.  Captain  Wallis  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  died,  but 
at  what  time,  is  unknown.  An  account 
of  his  voyage  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Ilawkeswortn's  collection  of  Voyages 
round  the  World. 

CARVER,  (Jonathan,)  was  bom 
I  at  Stillwater,  in  the  province  of  Con- 
necticut, in  1732.  He  embraced  a  mili- 
tary career,  and,  in  the  French  war 
commanded,  with  reputation,  acompany 
of  provincials,  in  the  expedition  across 
the  lakes  against  Canada.    On  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  peace,  in  1763,  he  under- 
took to  explore  the  vast  territory  gained 
bv    Great   Hriiain  in    North    America. 
llis  object  was  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the    manners,    customs,   languages, 
soil,    and   natural   productions  of  the 
different  nations  that  inhabit  the  back 
of  the  Missi;»sippi ;  and  to  ascertain  the 
breadih  of  the  vast  continent  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  its  broadest  part,  between  43  and  46 
degrees  northern  latitude.    He,  accord- 
ingly, left  Boston,  in  1766,  and,  having 
reached  Micheliimackinac,  the  remotest 
English   port,  applied  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
the  governor,  for  an  assortment  of  goods, 
as  presents  for  the  Indians  inhabiting 
the  track  he  intended  to  pursue.    Hav- 
ing   received   a  part  of  tlie   required 
supply,  with  a   promise   that  the  re- 
mainder should  be  sent  after  him  at 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  he  continued 
his  journey  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
misapplication  of  the  goods  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  intrusted,  they  did 
not  reach  him,  and  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  La  Priarie  Le 
Chien.    Hence,  in  the  bediming  of  the 
year  1767,  he  directed  his  steps  north- 
ward, with  a  view  of  finding  a  com- 
munication   from    the    heads    of    the 
Mississippi  into  Lake  Superior,  in  order 
to  meet,  at  the  grand  portage  on  the 
north-west  side  ot  that  lake,  the  traders 
that  usually  come,   about  this  season, 
from    Micheliimackinac.      He  reached 
Lake  Superior  in  proper  time,  but  as  the 
traders  had  no  goods  wliich  they  could 
■pare   to   sell,    **  I   found   myself,"   he 
•ays,  "  obliged  to  return  to  the  place 
from  whence  I  began  my  expedition, 
which    I   did,   after    continuing    some 
months  on  the  north  and  east  borders 
of  Lake   Superior,  and  exploring  tie 
bogs  and  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
into  this  lar^e  body  of  water."     Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Boston,  in  October, 
1768,  up  to  which  time  lie  had  travelled 
near  seven  thousand  miles,  he  set  out 
for    England,    "  to  communicate    the 
discoveries  he  made,  and  render  them 
beneficial   to   that  kingdom  "    On  his 
arrival,  he  presented  a  petition  to  the 
king,  praying  for  a  reimbursement  of 
the  sums  he  had  expended  in  the  ser- 
vice of  government ;   and,  after  under- 
going an  examination  by  the  board  of 
trade,  he  received  permission  to  publish 
'his  papers.    He  accordingly  sold  them 


to  a  bookseller  for  publication,  for  which 
they  were  just  ready,  when  he  received 
an  order  from  the  Goard  to  deliver  into 
the  plantation  office,  all  his  charta  and 
journals,  which  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
purchase from  the  bookseller  at  a  verv 
great  loss.  **  This  fresh  disbursement, 
he  says,  *' I  endeavoured  to  get  annexed 
to  the  account  I  had  already  delivered 
in,  but  this  request  was  denied  me,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  an 
indemnification  fur  my  other  expenses." 
This  strange  and  unjust  proceeding,  on 
the  part  olgovernment,  reduced  Carver 
to  great  distress ;  but,  having  kept  a 
copy  of  his  papers,  he  was  enabled  to 
publish  his  Travels  in  1778,  a  work  of 
peculiar  interest.  The  profits  he  de- 
rived from  it  were,  however,  inauffi- 
cient  to  relieve  his  necessities,  and,  in 
the  winter  of  1779,  he  obtained  an 
existence  by  acting  as  clerk  in  a  lottery- 
office.  In  the  early  part  of  1780,  he 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  des* 
titution,  and  whilst  suffering  from  tlie 
united  effi'Cts  of  bodily  want  and  men- 
tal disappointment,  was  attacked  bv  a 
dysentery,  which  terminated  his  exist- 
ence. The  circumstances  of  his  death 
were  made  known  to  the  public  by  the 
benevolent  Dr.  Lettsom,  who  brought 
out  a  new  edition  of  his  Travels,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow  and  children  ;  and 
made  such  a  representation  of  the 
author's  sufferings,  as  finally  led  to  the 
institution  of  the  Literary  Fund.  *'  In 
size,"  says  Dr.  Lettsom,  '*  Captain  Car- 
ver was  rather  above  the  middle  stature, 
and  of  a  firm  muscular  texture ;  his 
features  expressed  a  firmne>s  of  mind 
and  boldness  of  re»oliition  ;  and  he  re- 
tained a  florid  complexion  to  his  latest 
moments."  Besides  his  Travels,  Captain 
Carver  wrote  an  excellent  Treatise  on 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Tobacco  Plant. 

STAUNTON,  (Sir  George  Leo- 
NAKD,  Baronet,)  was  born  in  Ireland,  | 
about  1735.  and  was  sent,  in  early  life, 
to  study  medicine  at  Montpelier,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  In  17G2, 
he  embarked  fur  the  West  Indies,  and 
practised  his  profession  in  Grenada,  of 
which  he  subsequently  became  attor- 
ney-general, and  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  governor,  L(»rd  Macartney,  until 
the  taking  of  the  island  by  the  rrench. 
He  held  the  same  situation  under  that 
nobleman,  on  his  appointment  to  the 
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governorship  of  Madras,  and  took  there 
an  active  part  in  the  arrest  of  General 
Stuart,  who  had  opposed  the  authority 
of  the  governor.  He  also  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  Tippoo  SHib,  and  had  the 
address  to  induce  the  French  admiral, 
SuflTrein,  to  suspend  hostilities  before 
Gondelour,  previously  to  the  official 
announcement  of  the  peace.  On  hit 
return  to  England  he  was  presented, 
by  Uie  East  India  Company,  with  a 
pension  of  £500  a-year ;  and  by  the 
university  of  Oxford,  with  the  diploma 
of  LL.D ;  and,  about  the  same  time, 
was  created  a  baronet.  In  1792,  he 
accompanied  Lord  Macartney  to  China, 
as  secretary  of  legation,  with  the  title 
of  minister  plenipotentiary,  in  which 
oflSce  he  disulaved  considerable  seal, 

frudence,  ana  ability.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1794,  and  published  a  most 
able  history  of  this  celebrated  embassy, 
in  two  volumes,  quarto,  with  another 
folio  volume  of  plates.  The  work,  which 
is  spoken  of  in  The  Annual  Register,  as 
one  rather  of  learning  and  observation, 
than  of  genius  and  reflection,  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  German. 
He  died,  at  his  house,  in  London,  of  a 
paralytic  attack,  in  January,  1801 ; 
being,  at  the  time,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  a  proprietor  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  He  was  a  man  greatlv 
esteemed  in  all  the  n-lations  of  life,  both 
as  a  public  and  private  character ;  and, 
besides  his  work  on  China,  wrote  a 
comparison  between  the  literature  of 
France  and  England,  and  translated 
some  medical  treatises,  written  by  Dr. 
Storch,  of  Vienna. 

CHANDLER,  (Richard,)  was  bom 
in  1738,  and,  after  having  graduated 
M.  A.  at  Oxford,  took  holy  orders,  and 
obtained,  successively,  the  living  of 
Ward-le-ham,  in  Hampshire,  and  the 
rectory  of  Tilehurst,  in  Berkshire.  His 
dassiod  proficiency  caused  him  to  be 
selected  to  edit  the  Oxford  Marbles, 
which  appeared  in  1763,  under  the  title 
of  Marmora  Oxoniensia,  and  procured 
the  author  much  reputation.  In  1764, 
he  was  appmnted,  by  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  to  visit  the  east,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  the  antiquities  of  that 
country.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Revett,  the  architectural  surveyor,  and 
Mr.  Pars,  the  draughtsman;  idl  of 
whom   returned   to    England   in  the 


autumn  of  1766.  The  result  of  their 
travels  was  published  in  1769,  in  one 
folio  volume,  entitled  Ionian  Antiqui- 
ties, which  was  much  applauded  by  the 
literary  world.  The  subject  of  our 
memoir,  however,  derived  more  per* 
manent  and  exclusive  reputation,  bv  a 
further  pubUcation,  in  1774,  caUed 
Inscriptiones  Antiquss,  &c. ;  a  work 
which  displayed  great  learning  and  ac- 
curacy on  the  part  of  the  author.  A 
short  while  previous  to  its  appearance, 
be  had  been  created  D.  D. ;  and,  in 
1775  and  1776,  he  added  to  his  £sme  by 
the  successive  publications  of  his  Tra- 
vels in  Asia  Minor,  two  volumes,  quarto* 
and  Travels  in  Greece.  In  J  802,  ap- 
peared his  History  of  Ilium  or  Tro^; 
and  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a  his- 
tory of  William  Waynflete  for  some 
time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
July,  1810.  His  life  of  Waynflete  was 
published  in  the  following  year. 

CLERKB,  (Charles,)  born  some 
time  in  the  year  1741,  was  educated  in 
the  marine  academy,  at   Portsmouth, 
and  served  in  the  war  of  1756,  during 
which  he  had  several  narrow  escapes 
from   death ;   and,  in  one  action,  fell 
with  the  mixen  mast,  of  which  he  was 
at  the  top,  into  the  sea,  and  was  the 
only  one  among  the  crew  of  his  ship 
who  survived  the  destruction  of  it.   On 
entering  upon  his  career  of  discoveries, 
he  formed  part  of  almost  all  the  expe- 
ditions sent  out  from  England  to  ex- 
plore the  South  Sea.    In  1764,  1765,  and 
1766,  he  followed  the  track  of  Commo- 
dore Byron,  and  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  in  his  voyages  round  the  world, 
in  1768,  1772,  and  1776 ;  in  the  last  of 
which  he  commanded  the  Discovery, 
and,  on  the  death  of  Cook,  became 
head  of  the  expedition.     About  tlie 
time  of  this  event,  a  consumption,  with 
which  he  had  been  atucked  since  his 
departure  from  England,  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  seek  a  warm  climate; 
but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  persisted 
in  continuing  his  researches  for  a  north- 
west passage,  and,  on  leaving  the  Sand- 
wich  Isles,  sailed  towards  the  north, 
till  he  found  it  impracticable  to  proceed 
further.    Accordingly,  he  put  mto  the 
harbour    of  St.  Peter  and    St.   Paul, 
where  he  died,  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
1779.  He  was  an  oflScer  of  consummate 
skill  in  naval  affairs,  and  the  one  most 
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able  to  fill  the  place  of  Cook,  whose 

{>lan  of  operations  he  continued  to  fol- 
ow  in  a  most  bkiiful  and  praiseworthy 
manner.  He  re-cxplored  tne  Sandwicn 
Isles,  and  visited  Kamschatka,  advanc- 
ing as  far  north,  between  the  two 
continentSf'as  69  degrees  latitude,  when 
he  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of 
penetrating  through  the  ice,  either  by 
the  coast  of  Asia,  or  that  of  America. 
In  the  account  of  Cook's  third  voyage, 
he  is  mentioned  with  great  praise  oy 
that  navigator. 

BllYDONE,  ^Patrick,)  was  bom 
about  the  year  1741,  and,  afler  com- 
pleting his  education  at  one  of  the 
univeniities,  set  out  for  the  continent, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  "  discoveries, 
as  to  the  precise  state  and  temperature 
of  the  air  on  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  Europe."  Accordingly, 
after  passing  through  France,  he  visited 
the  Alps,  and  Apennines,  where  he  so 
astonished  the  inhabitants,  by  his  appa- 
ratus and  experiments,  that  he  was 
called  a  conjuror  and  magician.  In 
the  Alps,  he  relates  his  observation  of  a 
most  exiraoriiinary  phenomenon — the 
bursting  of  a  thunder  storm  under  his 
feet.  About  1763,  he  made  a  tour 
through  Sicily  and  Malta,  and,  after 
visiting  the  principal  places  in  each,  and 
several  inlands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
returned  tu  England  in  1771,  and  pub- 
lisiied  an  account  of  his  travels,  which 
contmns,  among  other  curious  informa- 
tion, some  valuable  and  interesting 
remarks  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  :^ummit  of  Mount  Etna.  This 
work  obtained  him  great  credit,  and  he 
was  shor.ly  afterwards  nominated  to 
the  appointment  of  comptroller  of  the 
Stamp  o£Bce.  He  was  also  elected  a 
member  of  the  principal  learned  and 
scientific  societies ;  and,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  19th 
of  June,  1818.  he  continued  to  write 
many  able  essays,  which  were  inserted 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Mr. 
Brydone  was  a  disciple  of  the  Frank- 
liniun  philosophy,  particularly  on  the 
subject  of  electricity,  to  which  he  at- 
tributed many  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  considered  it  to  be  **  a  fifth 
element,  distinct  from,  and  superior  to, 
the  other  four."  He  made  several  ex- 
periments with  the  electric  kite ;  and 
used  to  declare,  that  he  could  detect 


the  electric  fluid  whenever  he  combed 
his  head,  or  took  off  his  stockings. 

HUDDART,  (Joseph,}  an  eminent 
navigator  and  hydrograpner,  was  the 
son  of  a  shoemaker  at  Allenby,  in  Cum- 
berland, where  he  was  born  in  1741.  He 
evinced  an  earlv  predilection  for  a  ma- 
ritime life,  and  commenced  his  nam! 
career  as  the  commander  of  a  small 
trading  vessel  engaged  in  the  herring 
fishery  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Having 
studied  astronomy  and  ship-buiiding,  he 
soon  gave  proof  of  his  skill  in  tnoae 
sciences,  by  the  construction  of  a  small 
■hip,  which  he,  entirely  made  with  hia 
own  hands,  ancl  of  some  hvdrographi- 
cal  charts,  which  were  held  in  great 
estimation.  Between  1768  and  1773, 
he  made  several  voyages  in  his  own 
vessel ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  took 
soundings  of  the  various  ports  and  bays 
in  St.  George's  Channel.  His  charts 
having  drawn  the  attention  of  the  East 
India  Company,  he  was  taken  into 
their  service  ;  and,  in  the  last-men- 
tioned, and  following  years,  he  was 
employed  in  preparing  a  chart  of  the 
western  coast  of  Sumatra.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
America,  in  his  own  vessel,  and  was 
afterwards  commissiuned  to  form  a  chart 
of  St.  George's  Channel ;  which  difiicult 
task  he  accomplished,  in  1777,  with 
surprising  exactitude.  In  the  course  of 
the  succeeding  ten  years,  he  made  four 
voyages  to  Abia ;  and,  during  thai 
time,  completed  a  plan  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  from  Bombay  to  Coringo: 
and  taking  advantage  of*^  the  eclipse  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  was  enabled  lo 
determine  the  longitude  of  Bombay 
with  a  precision  never  before  attained. 
On  his  return  to  England,  in  1788,  the 
East  India  Company,  as  a  recompense 
for  his  service?,  appointed  him  one  of 
their  directors ;  and  he  was,  about  the 
same  time,  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  whose  transactions  he 
contributed  several  valuable  papers.  The 
loss  of  his  cables,  in  one  of  nis  voyages 
to  India,  during  a  tempest,  induced  him 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  discovery  of 
a  remedy  against  similar  accidents ;  and 
he,  eventually,  produced  a  species  of 
rope,  which  was  adopted,  and  is  still 
used  in  the  British  navy.  He  died  in 
1816.  Besides  the  charts  before-men- 
tioned, he  published  A  Sketch  of  the 
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gium.  Vmnce,  Swiucrluid,  lUly,  Gec- 
uiany,  and  Bahemiii.  He  remiiiicd 
■bnud  LilL  ITTD;  but,  In  1772,  ualn 
quilled  Englind,  ind  R»d?  Ihe  lour  of 
Ponii^  and  Sptln.  In  1775,  hi  >uiled 


Toted  hinuclfioUlentuie,  >nd  the  Br», 
particularly  muiic  tie  died  <n  IS21, 
leading  Trateli  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
during   1779    and   1773,  quarto,   with 


the  Game  of  Cheu ;  Journey  K>  Faril, 
durhig  the  Revolution  ;  and.  Miscella- 
nies, two  Tolumei»  tictaro.      Altiioitgh 

noTelty.  or  profuniiily  of  obiervation, 

mimliei  of  the  Royal  Society.   Hli  ani- 

[riih  eiciled  llie  vrath  of  aaay  a!  ihe 
natives,  who  retaliated,  by  pladnv  hit 
picture  at  the  bollamof  a  certain  cham- 
ber iiteniil,  vhich,  in  liclaod,  ItiU  gMI 
by  [be  name  sf  Twiu. 

IRWIN,  (BYLEa,)  m  born  at  Cal- 
cuiiB,  in  [he  vear  1748  i  and  Bfler 
hating  receitfd  hb  education  in  Eng- 
land,  returned.    In   17BT,    to  Madiu, 

civilian,  in  Ihe  urrice  of  [he  Eai[  India 
Company.  A  ihort  tinie  alter  hii  ar- 
rival, ha  H-ai  much  rationiisd  by  Ihe 
then  governot,  Lord  Pigoi  j  on  Ihe  ira- 
pri»nmcnt  and  depnition  of  whom,  he 
wu  blnuelfauipeniled.  Afterlhii  evenl, 
of  vhich  he  rent  inbnaaliaii  la  Ihe 
director!  of  the  Company,  he  Kt  ont  for 
Europe,  with  the  inieneoa  of  travelling 
thither  liy  a  new  and  eircuiloua  ronie. 
Accordingly,  on  the  I6lh  of  April,  1777, 
he  embarked  at  Hocha  for  Snel ;  In 


touched,  and 

Ik    V..1   only 
Fing  the  com- 


Arabiina  aailed  to  Coiiic,  in  Uppei 
Egypt,  where  he  waa  compelled  la  la  in 
on  [he  eih  of  the  follovilng  month 
Toward.  Ihe  end  of  July,  he  joined  i 


ah,  where  he 


impelled  lomalie 
eipeniive  preienu  [o  [he  tiller.  On 
Ihe  arrival  of  the  great  ibeikh  of  the 
Arabi,  oho  took  meani  to  eniun;  hia 
future  aafety,  his  properly  waa  reilorcd 


Thebj 


?rt.   After  travel 


aiTa^oMh^eCily^ofAnguiah 
Ihe  AraL  aheikii,  he  proceeded,  by  wa] 


Ha-in, 

Ihe  An 

of    l>aram«,    C, 


latter  pan  of  the  vcar  1777.  On  ar- 
riving m  Lottdon,  he  found  [bat  Lord 
Pigoi  had  been  teiioted  tu  the  govem- 
menl  of  Fori  St.  George,  andhinijelf 
re-appoinled  lo  the  tianan  he  had  fur- 
merly  held  in  ibe  lervire  of  [he  Eait 
India  Company.  Accordingly,  having 
married  a  Hiu  Brooke  [ho  yean  pre- 
vioualy,  he,  in  1780,  tet  oul  for  India, 
taking  predaely  the  aame  route  over 
land,  aa  he  had  before  traveUed,  and 
arrived  at  Madraa  wUhout  haTing 
ancounlered.  In  hia  journey,  danger  or 
Impedimeni.  Aboui  thia  dine,  the  Eail 
Indian  aetllementa  being  in  a  itale  of 
reioil  and  diaorder,  be  vrai  emploj^cd, 
by  Lord  Uarartney,  to  aatiat  in  pacify- 
ing tha  nativei ;  lor  iibich  purjwie  he 
waa  Ininuied  with  ihe  aupennien deuce 
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conciliatory  metaures,  that  the  districts, 
under  his  direction,  were  very  soon 
brought  to  a  state  of  quiet  and  security. 
In  ]|85,  Mr.  Irwin  returned  to  Eng- 
land, when  the  East  India  Company, 
in  consideration  of  his  sendees,  voted 
him  a  liberal  sum  of  money ;  and,  in 
1792,  appointed  him,  in  conjunction 
with  others,  to  superintend  their  affairs 
in  China ;  whither  he  proceeded,  and, 
after  a  stay  of  two  years,  again  em- 
barked for  England.  In  1795,  he  be> 
came  a  candidiste  for  an  East  India 
directorship,  but  did  not  succeed  in  ob- 
taining it ;  shortly  after  which,  he  re- 
tired, with  his  familv,  to  Clifton,  where 
he  expired,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1817. 
The  latter  period  of  his  life  was  em- 
ployed in  social  and  Uterary  pursuits, 
besides  the  Account  of  his  Adventures 
during  a  Voyage  up  the  Red  Sea,  and 
a  Journey  across  the  Desert,  he  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  poems,  chiefly 
on  historical  subjects,  and  all  evincing 
a  highly  poetical  genius.  He  was  the 
author,  also,  of  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Feasibility  of  Buonaparte's  Expedition 
to  the  East;  Epistle  to  Mr.  Hayley ; 
and  Napoleon,  or  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes.  Mr.  Irwin'^i  character  was  re- 
markable for  its  amiable  simplicitv: 
though  seeing  so  much  of  the  world,  he 
knew  little  of  that  cunning  which  would 
prevent  him  from  being  its  dupe.  Such 
was  his  unvarying  goodness  and  philan- 
thropy, that  it  is  said  of  him,  he  never 
lost  a  friend  and  never  made  an  enemy. 

STEWART,  (John,)  commonly 
called  Walking  Stewart,  was  born  in 
London,  about  the  year  1749,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Harrow,  and 
the  Charter  House  Schools,  successively. 
He  made  but  small  progress  at  either, 
bein^  distinguished  more  for  his  levity 
and  insubordination,  than  for  his  dih- 
gence  or  capacity.  Shortly  after  leaving 
school,  he  went  out  as  a  writer  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  but 
exchanged  it,  on  taking  some  offence, 
for  Uiat  of  Hyder  Ah.  Under  this 
monarch  he  embraced  a  military  ca- 
reer, conducting  himself  in  several 
battles  with  great  valour,  and  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  general.  \  wound 
which  he  received  on  the  field,  baffling 
the  skill  of  the  native  surgeons,  he  re- 
quested permission  of  Hvder  for  a  short 
absence,    which    the    l^astem    despot 


granted ;  but.  it  the  Mine  tlinCt  draid- 
in^  the  iiuonnatite  which  Stewart 
might  ooDvey,  of  the  reaources  of  hb 
empire,  gave  secret  <Hrders  for  his  asses- 
sination.  Having,  however,  some  know- 
ledge or  idea  of  what  was  intended* 
our  traveller,  on  arriving  at  the  finon- 
tier,  plunged  into  a  stream,  uoaeen  by 
his  attendants;  and,  after  enduring 
many  hardships,  arrived  safe  at  a 
British  port,  where  he  remained  until 
cured  of^  his  wound.  He  next  became 
prime  minister  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcoc, 
in  which  capacity  he  remained  for 
some  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
received  a  suitable  compensation  for 
his  services,  by  the  decision  of  the  com- 
missioners for  adjusting  the  nabob's 
affairs  in  this  country.  He  then  took 
his  departure  from  India,  traversing,  in 
his  way  home,  great  part  of  Persia  and 
Turkey,  on  foot.  In  his  passage  acroat 
the  Perrian  golph,  he  narrowly  escaped 
death ;  a  storm  having  arisen,  it  was 
attributed,  by  the  superstitious  Maho- 
metans, to  the  presence  of  Stewart,  and 
he,  with  diflftciuty,  persuaded  them  to 
renounce  their  intention  of  throwing 
htm  overboard.  He  subsequently  tra- 
versed the  continent  on  foot,  and,  upon 
his  return  to  England,  he  rendered 
himself  notorious  by  appearing  in  the 
most  public  places  of  resort,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  an  Armenian ;  and  endea- 
voured, in  the  course  of  casual  con- 
versation with  strangers,  to  convert 
them  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine, 
which  he  held  in  corgunction  with 
atheism.  He  also  wrote  a  few  meta- 
physical tracts  on  the  same  subject,  but 
his  speculations  were  so  absurd,  and 
his  ideas  so  unintelligible,  that  few  pre- 
tended to  understand,  and  none  ven- 
tured to  approve  them.  Mr.  Stewart, 
during  his  residence  in  France,  had  in- 
vested the  principal  part  of  his  property 
in  the  national  tunas,  but  the  revolu- 
tion depriving  him  of  all  but  an  annuity 
of  £100,  which  he  consented  to  take  in 
lieu  of  his  whole  claim,  he  came  to 
England,  and  lived  upon  that  sum  in 
comparative  retirement.  Being,  how- 
ever, awarded  £10,000  for  his  cfemands 
upon  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  he  purchased 
annuities  to  the  amount  of  £900  a-year, 
and  took  apartments,  which  he  splen- 
didly furnished  in  the  Chinese  style,  and 
opened  them  daily  to  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.  He  had  a  concert  every 
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turned  lo  England,  and  wai  appointed 
oriental  inlerpreler  to  the  Britiih  court ; 
the  uUary  of  which  he  wai  ailowed  tc 
rettio,  on  leceiijng  permliuaa  from 
the  king  to  undertake  ■  loumer  to 
AfHca,  at  ihe  lemat  of  tht  AMean 
Society.  In  Aognit,  ITBS,  Hr.  Lucu 
left  Ellwand,  wiA  initniettaiu  to 
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■rboi  howcTcr,  tipreaaed  hU 
mivm  on  being  atkrd  permiiuon  to 
Tiilt  Fetian,  uying  the  journey  had 
nerer  brtn  atirmptrd  by  a  Chmtian. 
Mr.  LocM  replied,  that  he  nu  induced 
to  uidenake  it  in  Ihe  hope  of  finding 
eeitain  Roman  antlquitin,  and  of  col- 
Itdingt  latiety  of  mcdidoal  pianu  not 
to  be  found  in  Europe.  Haiing  ob- 
tained a  pnnniie  of  protection  from  Ihe 

FeiaanI  whT"  0]i^e"nn  w'ai  con- 
vtyed  to  bim  of  the  revolt  of  the  prin- 
dpal  tribe  of  the  iribuiirr  Arabi, 
againit  whom  the  baihaw  had  not  yet 
■uScieDl  fiirce  id  march.  VVbiln  la- 
menting the  delay  lo  which  tbii  dr- 

OT  deacendanti  of  tht  pnphe t>,  arrived 
at  Tripoli,  and  offered  to  be  mponiible 
wlib  their  U^et,  for  tafely  conducting 
bim  to  Keiaan.  Having  accepted  their 
oOer,  he  left  Tripoli  on  llie  lit  of 
PebmarT,  1789,  wiib  a  party  ofdghteen 
tuben,  all  armed,  and  hid      "  " ' 


On  the 
day  o'r  bit  joumev,  he  reached 
the  remwnt  of  the  toon  of  Lebidi, 
"  when,''  uyi  Mr.  Lucai,  "  in  the 
nduofiteiuue,  tndinihe  much  more 
perfect  rtnaint  of  leveral  iriomphal 
■Ttbtt,  the  traveller  conlemplaiea  the 
magniBomot  of  an  ancient  Soman 
calotiy."  On  the  Krtnih,  he  iitiTed  at 
Uewnta,  but  the  war  with  ibe  rebel 
Anbt  rendering  it  unnTe  tor  bim  to 
proceed  fartbei,  he  gave  up  all  hopei  of 
iMching  Feiaan  before  the  wlnteri 
and,  in  Ibe  mean  tlnia,  reulved  lo  avail 
himatlf  of  Ibe  utinoat  of  luch  meina  of 
Inlbimallon  ii  the  knowledge  of  hit 
feUow-tnTcllen  enabled  them  to  afford. 
"  He  had  already  diieovered,"  layi  the 
editor  of  Mr,  Lucia't  comoiunicalioni 
to  tht  Afrtcaa  Society,  "  that  Ihe  liille 
old  Sbttref  Imbammed  had  been  often 
tuplond  by  Ibe  King  of  Feaaan  ai  hii 
betor  in  the  alave  trade;  and,  In  that 
candty,  had  travelled  lo  Boiiiou  and 
dijhreni  parti  of  Nigritia ;  and  be  now 
detctmined  to  culuvaie  hli  friendihip 
wlib  doBbI*  aoUdtnde,  and  by  occa- 
■ional  preaenta  and  frequent  conver- 
ladon,  lo  draw  Irom  b&m  an  account  of 
the  countzlci  which  be  had  leeiL^  In 
thii  hope  be,  at  virioui  timet,  took 
from  bit  pocket  a  map  of  Africa,  and 
having  promited  a  copy  of  it  to  iho 
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sheeref,  in  return  for.  hi«  information 
respecting  the  country,  was  soon  pos- 
sessed or  such  an  account  of  Fezzan, 
Bornou,  and  Nigritia,  especially  the 
two  former,  as  much  diminished  the 
chagrin  of  his  own  di»appointnvenL 
On  the  20ih  of  March,  Mr.  Lucas  left 
Mermator ;  arrived  on  the  Gth  of  April 
at  Tripoli ;  and  in  England,  on  the 
26th  of  July.  His  account  of  the 
kingdom  of  Fezzan,  confirmed  by  va- 
rious sources,  appears  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  African  As:»ociation,  in 
whose  service  he  wa-s  succeeded  by  the 
enterprising  Migor  Houghton. 

SWINBURNE,  (Henry,)  son  of  Sir 
John  Swinburne,  Baronet,  was  bom  at 
the  seat  of  his  father,  Capheaton,  in 
Northumberland,  some  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and, 
after  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  Scorton  School,  in  York- 
shire, prosecuted  his  studies  at  Paris, 
Bourdeaux,  and  the  Iloyal  Academy  of 
Turin.  On  the  completion  of  his  stu- 
dies, in  1774,  he  married,  and  passed 
six  years  with  his  wife  in"-visiting  the 
most  remarkable  places  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany  ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  he  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  celebrated  literary  men  of 
those  countries,  and  received  personal 
marks  of  esteem  from  most  of  the 
sovereigns  to  whom  he  was  introduced. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  published, 
in  one  quarto  volume,  his  travels  in 
Spain ;  and,  in  1785,  two  volumes  of 
his  travels  in  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies ;  both  of  which  nave  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  the  former  we 
find  often  referred  to  by  Bigland,  in  his 
Digest  of  the  History  of  Spain.  Shortly' 
after  the  publication  of  these  works, 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Paul 
Beniield  involved  him  in  the  disasters 
of  that  adventurer,  and  compelled  him 
to  ouit  England  for  Trinidad,  where  he 
died,  in  the  month  of  April,  1803.  He 
was  the  first  who  introduced  into  Eng- 
land a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  an- 
cient monuments  of  Spain  ;  his  obser- 
vations on  which  are  full  of  judgment, 
and  classically  profound:  his  descrip- 
tions are  vivid  and  picturesque,  and  his 
style  lively,  vigorous,  and  impressive. 

SMITH,  (William,)  after  perfect- 
ing his  education  as  a  medical  student, 


at  the  Univenity  of  Cambridge^  went 
out  as  assistant-surgeon  to  th«  up^ 
dition  headed  by  Captain  Cook«  in  Bis 
third  voyage  round  the  world.  In  1781, 
he  return^  to  England ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  published,  in  two  folio 
volumes,  an  account  of  his  proceeding 
with  an  accurate  detail  of  the  dM- 
coreries  and  death  of  Captain  Cook, 
This  work  obtained  for  him  great 
reputation,  both  as  an  author  and  trs- 
veller,  and  was  considered  much  supe- 
rior to  the  two  others  which  had  iust 
preceded  it  on  the  same  subjecL  ft  is 
written  with  admirable  method;  and 
without  abounding  in  tedious  reflec- 
tions or  ingenious  speculations,  presenta 
a  statement  of  facts  in  a  clear  and  in- 
teresting manner,  and  conveys  a  vast 
body  of  information  respecting  natural 
history,  in  language  simple  and  appro- 
priate. The  wont  obtained  him  the 
patronage  of  Joseph  the  Second,  who 
offered  him  liberal  and  advantageous 
terms  to  undertake  a  voyage  cm  dis- 
covery in  one  of  the  emperor's  ships; 
but,  on  his  arrival  at  Ostend,  in  1785, 
he,  unfortunately,  fell  from  the  mast  of 
a  vessel,  and  died  a  few  hours  after- 
wards. 

FALCONBRIDGE,  (Alexander,) 
was  an  English  surgeon,  who  made 
two  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and, 
during  his  slay  there,  obtained  such  in- 
formation respecting  the  slave  trade,  as 
enabled  him  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  that  traffic,  in  a  work  wnich  he  pub- 
lished in  1789.  He  was  accompanied 
in  his  travels  bv  his  wife,  who,  after 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Sierra 
Leone,  in  1792,  published  Two  Voyages 
to  Sierra  Leone  in  the  Years  1791, 
1792,  and  1793.  This  work,  which 
contains  a  minute  history  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  inhabitants,  is  written  in  an 
agreeable  style,  and  abounds  with  much 
interesting  and  original  detail.  It  was 
reprinted  in  1794  and  1795. 

MACKENZIE,  (Sir  Alexander,) 
was  originally  a  Canadian  merchant, 
engaged  in  the  north-west  fur  trade, 
and  being,  as  he  himself  says,  endowed 
by  nature  with  an  inouisitive  mind  and 
enterprising  spirit,  and  possessing  a  con* 
stitution  and  frame  of  body  equ^  to  the 
most  arduoiu  undertakings,  he  "  not 
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only  contemplated  the  practicability  of 
penetrating  acrou  the  continent  of 
America,  but  was  confident  in  the  quali- 
fications  to  undertake  the  perilous  en- 
terprise." Previous  to  commencing  his 
voyage  he  passed  a  year  in  England, 
employed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
astronomy  and  navigation.  He  then 
returned  to  Chippewyan,  and,  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  1789,  set  out  on  his  expe- 
dition. The  route  pursued  was,  first, 
to  the  western  part  of  the  Lake  of  Hills, 
and  thence  to  the  north,  by  a  river 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Great 
Slave  Lake,  at  tlie  western  part  of 
which  he  entered  a  river,  to  which  he 
gave  his  own  name,  being  then  in  a 
track  wholly  new  to  Europeans.  He 
followed  tlie  course  of  ihe  stream  till 
the  12th  of  July,  when  the  ice  oppoung 
further  passage,  a  situation  in  ^  deg. 
01  niin.  north,  was  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  his  vovage,  and  he  set  out,  on 
his  return  to  ^ort  Chijppewyan,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  27th. of  September. 
In  October,  1792,  he  undertook  a  more 
hazardous  expedition  to  the  western 
coast  of  North  America;  and  succeeded, 
in  July,  1793,  in  reaching  Cape  Menzies, 
so  named  by  Vancouver.  1  his  was  his 
fitrihest  progress  to  the  we^t,  at  which 
sution  the  latitude  was  52  deg.  21  min. 
nortii,  and  the  longitude,  calculated 
from  the  mean  of  two  emersions  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  128  deg.  02  min. 
west.  Mr.  Maclcenzie  returned  to 
England,  in  1801 ;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  was  knighted.  He  published  a 
verv  interesting  account  of  ms  voyages, 
with  excellent  maps.  The  time  of  his 
death  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 

SYMES,  (Lieutenant-colonel  Mi- 
chael,) bom  about  1765,  deserves 
mention  as  a  diplomatic  traveller;  in 
which  character  he  has  obtained  some 
reputation  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  two  embassies  to  the  court  of 
Ava,  in  the  East  Indies.  He  also  dis- 
tinguished him&elf  in  his  military  ca- 
pacity, and  behaved  with  great  gallantry 
m  the  Spanish  campaign  that  termi- 
nated with  the  battle  of  Corunna ;  at 
which  time  he  held  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  seventy-sixth  foot. 
He  died  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1809, 
on  board  the  Mary,  transport,  on  his 
passage  home,  in  consequence  of  his 
previous  exertions  and  fatigues.    The 


account  of  hit  misnon  to  Ava,  published 
in  1800,  is  a  highly  interesting  work,  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  information  relative  to  the 
Burmese  kingdom,  and  the  mannen 
of  its  inhabitants.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Symes  was  of  a  very  amiable  disposition, 
and  **  possessed,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  **  the  highest 
capacity  for  science  with  the  most 
bnliiant  capacity  for  actioiu" 

BARROW,  (John,)  under  secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  a  member  of  the 
Ro^al  Society,  was  born  about  the  year 
17G5;  and,  devoting  himself  early  to 
the  study  of  astronomy,  geography,  and 
mathematics,  was  enabled  to  teach  the 
former  sdence  at  Greenwich,  from  1786 
to  1791.  In  the  following  year,  he 
joined  Lord  Macartney's  expedition  to 
China,  as  secretary  to  Sir  George 
Staunton ;  and,  on  his  return,  published 
what  has  been  considered  the  best  ac- 
count of  this  celebrated  mission.  He 
next  gratified  his  desire  for  travel,  by  a 
Journey  to  Africa,  the  southern  part  of 
which,  he  visited  without  companion  or 
servant  His  account  of  this  journey  is 
highly  interesting,  and  is  considered 
the^  safest  p;uide  for  travellen  in  that 
region.  Hu  most  elaborate  work  is  An 
Historical  Account  of  Voyages  into  the 
Arctic  Regions,  published  m  1818,  for 
which  his  situation  as  under-secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  his  own  exten- 
sive geographical  information  well  fitted 
him.  Most  of  the  scientific  expedi- 
tions that  have  been  undertaken  from 
England,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  are 
said  to  have  been  referred  to  Mr.  Bar-  ^ 
row  for  approval ;  and  to  his  instruc- 
tioiis,  Parry,  Franklin,  &c.,  have  been 
much  indebted.  He  is  a  member  of 
most  geographical  societies,  and  carries 
on  a  correspondence  with  all  parts  of 
the  scicniinc  world.  His  works  on 
China  have  been  translated  into  French 
by  Malte  Brun,  and  the  celebrated 
orientalist,  De  Guignes,  wrote  a  parti- 
cular treatise  on  one  of  them,  entitled 
Observations  sur  les  Voyages  de  Bar- 
row 4  la  Chine.  Mr.  Barrow  is  also 
the  author  of  A  Description  of  Various 
Sorts  of  Mathematical  Instruments,  and 
of  a  Life  of  Lord  Macartney. 

TWEDDELL,  (John,)  was  bom  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1769,  at  Threepwood, 
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near  Hexham,  in  Northumberiand.  He 
rcoeiTed  the  rudimenti  of  eduouioa  at 
a  tchool  at  Hartforth,  in  Yorkihire,  and 
afterwards  entered  Trinity  CoUej^, 
Cambridge  *,  but  before  commencing 
residence,  he  studied  under  Dr.  Samuel 
Ftrr,  "  whose  truly  affectionate  regard 
for  his  pupil,"  says  Mr.  Tweddell's 
brother  and  biographer,  "  spared  no 
pains  to  perfect  him  m  all  the  leaminff 
of  Greece  and  Rome."  His  academical 
proficiency  procured  him  unprecedented 
nonours ;  and  his  various  compositions, 

fmblished  in  1793,  under  the  title  of  Pro- 
uuones  Juveniles,  called  forth  a  most 
elegant  tribute  of  praise  from  Professor 
Heyn6,  of  Goettingen,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Burgess,  the  Bi«hop  of  St.  David's.  In 
1792,  Mr.  Tweddell  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  his  college ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  be- 
came a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple ; 
but  the  profession  of  the  law  being  un- 
suited  to  his  disposition,  he  took  tu  the 
study  of  it  with  great  reluctance.  It 
appears  to  have  been  his  wii>h,  says  his 
biographer,  "  to  employ  his  talents  and 
cultivated  address  in  diplomacy  at  the 
courts  of  foreign  power:* ;"  and  with  a 
view  to  this  object,  he,  in  1795,  set  out 
on  his  travels.  In  his  progress,  he 
traversed  several  of  the  mountainous 
and  unvisited  parts  of  Switzerland,  va- 
rious parts  of  tne  east,  and  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  the  Islands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, and,  finally,  Athens;  where, 
after  exploring  with  restless  ardour,  and 
faithfully  delineating,  the  remains  of 
art  and  science  discoverable  amidst  her 
sacred  ruins,  he  died,  of  a  fever,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1799.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Theseum,  at  Athens ;  and  a  Greek 
inscription,  composed  by  the  Reverend 
Robert  Walpole,  in  1805,  was,  thruuffh 
the  exertions  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Fiott,  at  length  placed  upon  his  grave, 
in  1811.  After  his  death,  his  Journals 
and  papers  were  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  British  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople; and  the  publication  of  them 
was  looked  fur,  by  the  learned  world, 
with  much  anxiety.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  numerous  inquiries  and 
applications  of  his  friends,  tliey  have 
never  been  recovered ;  and  it  is  still  a 
mystery  for  what  reason,  or  by  whom 
they  are  withheld.  A  volume  of  his 
Remains,  edited  bv  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Tweddell,  appeared  in  1815, 
containing  a  selection  trom  his  letters. 


a  republication  of  hb  Prolttaionca 
Juveniles,  and  a  brief  memoir  of  the 
author. 

VALENTIA,  (Georob,  Lord  Via- 
count,)  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mount- 
norris,  was  bom  at  Arley  Hall,  Ox- 
fordshire, on  the  4th  of  December, 
1770.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and 
at  Oxford ;  and,  on  the  completion  of  his 
education,  entered  the  army ;  but  gave 
up  his  commission  on  his  return  from 
the  continent,  which  he  visited  in  1789. 
In  1802,  having  previously  married  one 
of  Lord  Courtenay's  daughters,  be 
quitted  England  for  the  East  Indies, 
with  the  intention  of  exploring  the 
principal  parts  of  that  countiy,  together 
with  Africa  and  Egypt,  which  he  visited 
in  company  with  Mr.  Salt;  and  ascer- 
uined  the  greater  portion  of  Briuse'a 
disputed  reports  to  be  true.  He,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  Mr.  Salt,  denies  the  cor^ 
rectness  of  Bruce's  map  of  Abyssinia  and 
his  chart  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  also  con- 
tradicts his  assertion  of  the  inhabitants' 
{practice  of  cutting  pieces  of  flesh,  for 
bod,  off  live  oxen.  At  Bombay,  hia 
lordship  proposed  to  the  governor-gene- 
ral to  make  a  voyage  to  the  Red  Sea  if 
a  cruiser  were  fitted  out  for  him,  offering 
his  gratuitous  services  on  the  occasion. 
In  this  voyage,  he  discovered  an  island 
which  he  supposes  no  European  ever  to 
have  visited  oefore,*  and  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Valentia.  He  passed 
over  the  principal  part  of  the  ground 
travelled  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  subse- 
quently  by  Mr.  Salt;  and,  finallv, 
visited  the  pyramids  of  EgypL  fn 
1806,  he  returned  to  Englaind;  two 
years  afterwards,  became  member  of 
parliament  for  Yarmouth ;  and,  in  1809, 
.published  his  travels,  in  three  volumes, 
octavo ;  the  part  relating  to  Abyssinia 
being  written  by  Mr.  Salt,  from  whose 
drawings  were  taken  the  plates  that  ac- 
companied the  work.  It  is  said  that 
his  journey  to  India  was  at  the  expense 
of  government,  who  sent  him  out,  as  a 
secret  agent,  to  Lord  Wellesley,  then 
governor-general,  who  employed  him 
ni  a  manner  that  gave  great  offence  lo 
the  British  residents  at  the  Indian 
Durbars.  His  lordship  is  now  Earl 
Mountnorris,  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal,  Antiquarian,  and  Linnsean  So- 
cieties. With  the  exception  of  that 
portion  written  by   Mr.  Salt,  the  ao- 


til.  he''°Enibaiktd"[or'"l)>c  Andll*^ 
ind  >ub«xiueiitJ)>  nilcd  to  the  Hay  o( 
loiiduru,'  •borlly  liker  wUch,  ■  war 
rretking  diu,  he  lerved,  with  great  du- 
Inclion,  in  the  Indiui  Did  Halloa  Seu, 
jidi  iub§n|urntly,  in  thg  Anlnan  Gulf; 
vheiiCF,  in  ajiucqDetic«  of  the  effect  of 
he  heai  upon  hU  nealth.  he  traa  obUged 
onium  hooie.  [n  IBOS.he  went  out, 
11  fini  lieutenant  of  the  Calcutta,  to 
New  South  WaJoi  and,  afcei  niakina 
«n  (Murate  luneji  iM^  Port  Philip,  and 
(he  roait  adjirining  Ban  atnit,  nturned 
^a  England ;  he  quilted  it  agwn  ihortly 
iftcrwardi,  and,  in  I8DS,  wai  uken 
pruoner  by  the  French,  and  conducted 

diughicr  ofanofflcer  in  the  8a<I  India 
Conipany'i  lervice.  On  hli  libention 
in  1814,  be  mumed  lo  England,  when 
he  WBi  ptofnated  to  tbe  rank  of  com- 
mander and,  in  the  following  year, 
1«  wu  tent  out.  by  ^roT(mmen^  oo  an 
cipedilion  lo  the  oout  of  Congo,  to 
fiplote   the   mutM  of  the  Zaira,   the 

Ihc  iHth  of  July,  lSi«. 


iOih  of  Augun,    < 


a  cwxie,  till  the 

further  progrrH 

)  carrv  hij  hag- 
ompelM  to  re- 


le  ISthsfSeatcinbeT,  he  re-embarked, 
id  flnding  tail  atw  dlmiaiibed,  lo 
early  one-halC  bj  the  fatal  effecti  of 
le  rainy  leaMin,  juil  then  canunencing, 
I  icnioTed  to  the  Dormhci,  in  ailate  of 
ilreine  lowneu  of  ipirila  and  dnpon- 
pney,  ami  died  ihorily  aflerwardi. 
he  work!  he  leA  behind  him  were.  An 
ceuunt  of  a  Voyage  lu  eilabll>h  a 
ulony  at  Port  Phllln,  In  Bav  Sirail, 
1  the  coajt  of  New  South  Walei,  pub- 
liahcd  in  1805;  Uahtime  and  Kiatii- 
dcal   Ceography,   printed   in   ISIJ,  in 


to  the  Bay  uf  Uiploila,  "  fbi 
le  of  undartakiiHi  an  eapedi- 
the  juierior,  wilk  a  *iew  at 


he  landed  on  the  aboKt  of  the  bay,  and, 
aller  baaing  proceeded  about  one  hun- 
ilred  and  thirty  milci  into  the  inieiior, 
he  diflcuveredaparty  of  the  inhabiianu, 
lucHded  in  »     ' 


Franklin  « 

brig,  and  hlnuelf  the  DuiDtbta,  in 
which  he  ainTed  at  the  iiland  oF  Splii- 
btrgen  in  the  following  May,  and  oro- 
c«cded    Ihsnce    tuwardi   Cloven   Clilf, 

ing  lo  pail  an  immente  barrier  of  ice, 

•»  wecki.  After  penetrating  ai  far 
ai  80  drt.  n  min.  north,  beyond  which 

England,  when   he   wai  appointed   lo 

fiir  llie  NeHfoundtaniT  tu'tian,  where 
lie  arriied  In   1819;  wai  made  a  nut. 
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1825,'Kceived  the  appointment  of  prin- 
cipal sheriff  of  Newfoundland.  Cap- 
tain Buchan  is  married  to  a  Mist  Adge. 

CAMPBELL,  (the  Rev.  John,}  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  travels  in 
•outbern  Africa,  into  which  country  he 
was  sent  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  He  started  from  England,  on 
his  first  voyage,  in  August,  1812 ;  and, 
arriving  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on 
the  22nd  of  October,  he,  after  a  stay  of 
two  months,  commenced  his  journey 
into  the  interior.  About  thirty-six 
miles  eastward  of  the  Cape,  he  came  to 
a  chun  of  mountains  **  so  steep,  as  to 
resemble  a  wall  raised  towards  the 
heavens,*'  on  the  top  of  which,  he  en- 
tered upon  a  wild  and  luxuriant  wilder- 
ness ;  and,  on  the  20ch  of  March,  1813, 
reached  the  settlement  of  Bethelsdorf, 
founded  by  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  of  which 
he  gives  a  very  unfavourable  account 
He  left  this  place  in  April ;  and,  after 
travelling  near  a  month  without  seeing 
anv  human  faces  but  those  of  his  own 
followers,  he  came  in  si^ht  of  the  Great, 
or  Orange  River,  which  crosses  the 
continent  directly  westward,  about  the 
29th  degree  of  south  latitude,  until  it 
falls  into  the  Southern  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Crossing  tlie  river,  he  proceeded  dong 
us  banks  to  the  great  Borhenian  town 
of  Lattakoo;  paying,  in  his  way  thither, 
a  visit  to  **  the  Blink,  a  shining  moun- 
tain." His  description  of  one  of  the 
caverns  of  this  mountain,  is  curious: 
**  the  roof,"  he  says,  "  was  arched,  and 
studded  with  the  projecting  pieces  of 
the  shining  rock,  between  which  there 
seemed  something  closely  wedged,  and 
which,  as  the  explorers  of  the  cavern 
looked  up,  appeared  exactly  like  carved 
work."  Putting  up  the  lights,  how- 
ever, close  to  the  part,  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  more  fully,  they  found  that 
the  supposed  carved  work  was  nothing 
but  myriads  of  sleeping  bats ;  which, 
crowded  together  in  a  dormant  state, 
adhered  to  the  roof  by  the  claws  of 
their  hinder  legs.  At  Lattakuo,  he 
learned  that  an  exploring  party,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-  two,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Lord  Caledon,  from  the  Cape, 
had  been  all  murdered ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants thinking  Mr.  Campbell  had 
come  to  avenge  the  deceased,  at  first 
received  him  with  fear  and  suspicion ; 
but  he  subsequently  obtained  their  con- 


fidence and  attention  to  hia  rdigiout 
discourses ;  at  the  end  of  one  of  which, 
the  king,  Matabee,  Is  reported  to  have 
said,  **  I  believe  there  is  a  God,  who 
made  adl  things ;  who  gives  prosperity, 
sickness,  and  death ;  but  1  do  not  know 
him."  Our  traveller  returned  to  the 
Cape  on  the  9ih  of  October;  and,  on 
reaching  England,  his  intelligence  was 
deemed  so  satisfactory,  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  undertake  a  second 
journey,  which  he  commenced  from 
the  Cape  on  the  10th  of  January,  1820. 
Pursuing  a  different  route  from  that  by 
which  he  had  before  travelled  to  Lat- 
takoo, he  again  enteied  that  city,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Meribohwev,  the  capitu  of 
the  Tammalians,  a  ferocious-looking, 
but  peaceable  and  friendly  people.  He 
continued  his  course  through  a  beau- 
tiful tract  of  country  to  Mashow,  and 
Kurrhechane,  the  capitals  of  the  Ma- 
rootaee  nation,  which  he  reached  in 
the  beginning,  and  left  about  the  end 
of  May ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  November, 
he  again  arrived  at  the  Cape.  This 
journey  was,  upon  the  whole,  highly 
satisfactory  ;  Mr.  Campbell  having 
found,  in  most  places,  and  particularly 
at  Kurrechaiie,  the  people  hospitable 
and  tractable,  and  willing  to  receive  the 
instructions  of  the  missionaries.  Of 
Mr.  Campbell's  subsequent  expeditions 
into  Africa,  no  accounts  have  been  yet 
published. 

RITCHIE,  (Joseph,)  was  bom  at 
Otley,  in  Yorkshire,  about  1790,  and 
afterwards  became  secretary  to  the 
British  consulate  at  Parii.  Being  in- 
formed of  the  views  of  the  African  Asso- 
ciation, he  made  an  offer  of  his  services 
to  that  society,  by  whom  he  was  accord- 
ingly sent  out,  with  instructions  to 
explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  and,  if 
possible,  to  proceed  to  Tinibuctoo.  On 
(lis  arrival  at  Malta,  he  was  joined  by 
Captain  Lyon,  with  whom  he  proceeded 
to  Tripoli,  where,  in  compliance  with  the 
advice  of  the  bashaw,  they  both  assumed 
the  Mooribh  costume,  and  also  learnt  the 
rites  and  prayers  of  Islamism.  Having 
provided  nimself  with  an  assortment  of 
merchandize,  and  a  number  of  camels, 
Ritchie  set  out,  in  March,  1819,  under 
the  protection  of  Mukni,  the  Bey  of 
Fczzan,  who  conducted  himself  and 
his  companions,  in  safely,  to  Mourzuk, 
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the  capital  of  hit  dominions.  Until 
their  arrival  at  this  town,  every  thing 
had  augurt-d  favourably  for  their  expe- 
dition,  but  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the 
bey  here  put  an  end  to  their  hopes. 
Influenced,  probably,  by  the  hope  of 
becoming  possessed  of  the  travellers' 
property,  in  the  event  of  their  death, 
the  avaricious  Mukni  threw  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  Ritchie's  selling  his 
merchandize ;  and,  having  no  other  re- 
source, he  became  thus  exposed  to  great 
privations.  Harassed  and  disappointed, 
his  distress  of  mind  was  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  an  attack  of  the  fever  pecu- 
Bar  to  the  climate,  beneath  the  fatal 
effects  of  which  he  soon  sank,  and  died, 
on  the  20th  of  November,  1819.  He 
was  buried  by  Captain  Lyon,  who, 
after  having  privately  read  over  his 
body  the  burial  service,  according  to 
the  church  of  England,  publicly  recited 
passages  from  the  Koran,  suited  to  the 
occasion,  lest  the  natives  should  suspect 
the  real  character  of  himself  and  the 
deceased.  The  remains  of  Ritchie  had 
scarcely  been  consigned  to  the  grave, 
when  a  courier  brought  bills  of  exchange 
for  £1,000,  granted  to  him  by  the  Bri- 
tish government,  with  the  appointment 
of  vice-consul  at  Mourzouk.  Captain 
Lyon,  feeling  that  the  treachery  ot  the 
bey  would  not  allow  him  to  continue 
his  travels,  returned  to  Europe,  and 
published,  in  London,  in  1821,  the  ac- 
count of  this  expedition,  which  has 
served,  at  least,  to  give  a  more  accurate 
knowledge 'of  Fezzan.  An  abridgment 
of  the  work  appeared  at  Paris,  m  the 
same  year. 

HALL,  (Captain  Basil,)  was  horn 
in  Scotland,  about  1792,  and,  having 
entered,  at  the  {)roper  age,  the  naval 
service,  passed,  with  credit,  through  his 
several  promotions,  up  to  his  present 
rank.  He  appears  to  nave  commenced 
bis  literary  career  in  1815,  when  he 
published,  at  Edinburgh,  a  volume  of 
songs  and  occasional  poems;  but  he 
became  better  known,  as  an  author, 
in  1818,  at  which  time  appeared  his 
Account  of  his  Voyages  of  Discovery  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Core.i,  and  the 
Great  Loo  Choo  Island,  with  a  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  Language  there  spoken,  by 
H.  J.  Clifford.  Of  this  work,  a  second 
edition  was  printed  in  1826.  It  abounds 
with  much  humour,  and  is  an  evidence 


of  the  zealous  Vtlni  which  the  author 
took  to  Inform  nimself  of  tbe  nature  of 
the  place,  and  the  habits  of  the  natives. 
His  next  work  was  his  Extracts,  printed 
in  1824,  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo, 
from  a  journal,  written  on  the  Coast  of 
Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in  the  years 
1820,  1821,  and  1822,  and  of  which  a 
second  edition  was  likewise  printed  in 
1826.  In  the  meantime,  in  1824,  he 
appears  to  have  been  in  command  of  the 
Conway,  in  which  he  superintended, 
in  latitude  61  degrees  S.,  the  ascertain- 
ing the  variation  of  the  conipa>s,  by 
which  Mr.  Peter  Barlow's  method  of 
correcting  the  local  attractions  of  ves- 
sels was  proved  to  be  effective.  He 
obtained,  nowever,  his  greatest  degree 
of  notoriety,  both  as  a  traveller  and 
writer,  by  his  oublicatlon,  in  1829,  of 
his  Travels  in  rCorth  America,  in  the 
years  1827  and  1828,  accompanied  by 
forty  etching  The  work  gave  rise  to 
the  publication  of  a  Review  of  Captain 
Basil  Hall's  Travels  in  North  America, 
in  which  the  writer  accuses  the  captain 
of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood.  The 
Fragments  have,  however,  beccme  very 
popular,  and  certainly  abound  with  en- 
tertainment and  information,  though 
the  latter,  perhaps,  may  not  always  be 
so  authentic  as  could  be  wuhed.  Cap- 
tiun  Hall,  who  possesses  no  inconsider- 
able share  both  of  scientific  and  literary 
knowledge,  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  the  University  of  Oxford 
lately  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  Of  his  generosity  of 
character,  it  is  related,  that  when  the 
firm  of  Constable  and  Co.,  of  Edin- 
burgh, became  involved,  in  1825,  he 
waived  a  claim  upon  it,  in  favour  of  a 
distressed  family,  to  the  amount  of  seve- 
ral hundred  pounds. 

HENNIKER,  (Sir  Frederick,  Ba- 
ronet,) was  born  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1793.  He  received  his  education 
at  Eton,  and  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  B.A. ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  July,  1816,  succeeded  to 
the  baronetcy.  On  quitting  the  uni- 
vcriity,  he  embarked  for  France,  from 
whence  he  passed  through  Italy  to 
Malta,  and  tncnce  to  Alexandria  ond 
Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  the  Oasis,  Mount 
Sinai,  and  ilirough  Palestine  to  Jeruss- 
lem;    on  descending  from  whence,  to 
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Jericho,  he  was  attmdced  and  teTcrely 
wounded  by  banditti,  by  whom  he  was 
left  for  dead.  He  returned,  by  way  of 
Smvma  and  Athens,  to  Vienna;  and, 
in  1822,  published,  in  one  octayo  vo- 
lume, the  result  of  his  obsenrations, 
under  the  title  qf  Notes  during  a  visit 
to  Egypt,  Jerusalem,  fte. ;  **  written," 
says  his  biographer,  in  The  Gentle- 
man's Magaxine,  **  in  an  easy  and 
familiar  style,"  enriched  with  **  many 
amusing  particulars  of  his  travels,  ad- 
ventures, and  perilous  escapes."  He 
subsequently  canvassed  the  trarough  of 
Reading,  in  anticipation  of  a  dissolution 
of  parliament ;  but  being  opposed  to 
catholic  emancipation,  he  withdrew  his 

Sretensions  a  few  days  anterior  to  his 
eath,  which  happened  on  the  6ih  of 
August,  1824,  at  hit  chambers  in  the 
AllMiny. 

COCHRANE,  (John  Dundas,) 
nephew  of  the  Honourable  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cochrane,  was  bom  about  the 
year  1795 ;  and,  at  the  age  of  ten,  went 
on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  in  which  he 
served  in  various  fMirts  of  the  West 
Indies,  till  his  twentieth  year.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  generalpeace,  he  tra- 
velled, on  foot,  through  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal ;  and,  m  1820,  he  offered 
to  undertake  a  Journey  into  the  interior 
of  Africa.  Government  not  acceding 
to  his  wishes,  he  then  procured  leave  of 
absence  for  two  years,  and  set  out  on  an 
expedition,  by  foot,  round  the  globe,  as 
nearly  as  it  could  be  done  by  land ;  his 
leading  object  being  to  trace  the  shores 
of  the  polar  sea  along  America.  Having 
reached  St  Petcrsburgh,  and  procured 
the  necessary  credentials  for  hb  iourney, 
he  set  out  for  Siberia;  but  had  not 

Eroceeded  far,  before  he  was  attacked 
y  robbers,  stripped  naked,  and  tied  to 
a  tree,  from  which  he  was  released  by 
a  boy,  who  accidentally  passed  that 
way.  After  numerous  other  perils  and 
adventures,  he  reached  Krasnoufink, 
where  the  inhabitants  requested  he 
would  remain  teu  days,  to  be  present 


at  a  dinner,  to  be  given  in  iMMHwrof 
the  first  Englishman  who  had  visited 
the  place,  a  compliment  which  hm 
thought  fit  to  dechne.  On  bis  arrival 
at  Kamschatka,  the  danger  he  had  un- 
dergone, and  the  difficulties  he  had 
encountered,  determined  him  to  prolong 
his  journey  no  further;  and,  accord- 
ingly, after  a  stay  of  seven  months  at 
Kamschatka,  and  marrying  a  lady  of 
that  place,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Europe.  In  his  account  of  this  joumej, 
he  states  that  he  travelled  upwards  of 
six  thousand  miles,  and  at  an' expense 
which  fell  short  of  a  guinea.  He  died 
in  the  latter  part  of  1825. 

KEPPRL,  (the  Honourable  Georgb 
Thomas,)  fifth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, was  bom  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1799.  He  entered  the  army  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  twentieth  foot,  and 
has  since  risen  to  the  rank  <^  major. 
In  1824,  he  appears  to  have  passed 
some  time  at  the  court  of  Persia,  and 
returned  to  England  with  a  fondness 
for  travel,  which  he  took  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying  in  the  summer  of  1829. 
His  own  words  will  best  describe  his 
views :  *'  The  public  attention,**  he 
observes,  "  being  drawn  to  the  war 
between  the  Kussians  and  Turks,  and 
the  ill  success  which  attended  the  for- 
mer, a  previous  intercourse  with  the 
latter  having  given  me  a  more  thsui 
usual  interest  in  the  question,  I  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  country,  and  brinff 
home  a  &ithful  record  of  all  I  saw  and 
heard."  In  the  course  of  his  travels 
he  visited  Athens,  the  plaTns  of  Troy, 
Gallipoli,  Constantinople,  Adrianople, 
crossed  the  Balkan,  and  thence  return- 
ing to  the  Turkish  capital,  set  out,  by 
way  of  the  Morea,  for  England,  where 
he  arrived  in  March,  1830.  His  account 
of  this  journey,  published  under  the 
title  of  A  Journey  acro:»s  the  Balkan, 
&C.,  is  highly  interesting,  and  in  parti- 
cular for  the  information  it  contains 
relative  to  the  war  between  Turkey  and 
Russia. 


COWARD,  iWiUAU.)  <ru  born  U 
Wlnchciur,  In  Ibe  y«r  1036  or  1SST, 

Uninnity  of  Oifurd,  when  be  gn- 
diuled  B.A.  in  1ST7 ;  uid,  in  1880,  wu 
choun  probiiioner  ftllao  of  Merton 
CollFge.  He  ^uted  M.  A.  in  KISS  ; 
And  comitiencinf  upon  the  itudy  of 
phytic,  look  hit  degreei  oi  bAcfaeUir  and 
doctor  in  thmL  rkculiy,  in  IS83  and 
1687,  nmndvely.  He  pncdKd  Ui 
profeuiun  Ant  at  OiFurd,  Northunp 


diaimcter  oF  »  meuphyudan  ilone,  thai 
he  hu  become  crlebnied.  Hii  chief 
meuphvtioU  vnrli  ippeared  in  1703, 
nnder  ihe  tiile  of  Second  Tboaghli 
eoneeniing  Ihc  Human  Saul;  demon- 
•tnting  Ihe  nMure  of  ihe  huniin  wul,  u 
believed  lo  lie  ■  ipiritual,  immortal  tub- 
uance,  united  to  a  human  body,  lo  be  • 
pl^n  healhenlih  InTenllon,  and  not 
conaonant  to  the  prlndplea  of  pblloao- 
pbr,  itaaon,  ornligloni  but  Ihe  ground 

opiniona,  abominable  10  the  nfonned 
cnurchea,  and  derogatory.  In  genorvl, 
U>  true  ChHiUaniiy.  Thli  ntc  riie  lo 
a  conirOTrny  belneen  Dr.  Coward  and 
*ariauawrilen,oriibDTn  Mr.  Broughlon 
and  Ur.  Tumcrappear  to  hate  been  tbe 
molt  formidable.  He  anawertd  them 
bMh  In  iepaiate  pamphlMa,  and  after- 
•rardi  repeated  hb  doctHnei  In  a  irotk 
entitled  the  Grand  Etaay,  or  a  Vindica- 
tloD  of  Reaaon  and  Religion  agalnit  the 
Impoelureaof Phlloiophy.  Hewalnow 
coniidered  an  avowed  enemy  ofrerela- 
tion,  and  hla  noriu  contained  ao  much 
that  wai  at  variance  irilh  Ibe  general 
oidnion,  thai  they  were  preamud  to 
the  home  of  commona,  a  commillee  of 


author,  printer,  and  publither.  Dr. 
CDward,  having  acknowledged  himaelf 
lo  be  the  writer,  wat  calleiT  belbre  Ihe 
home,  when  he  declared  that  he 


trary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ol 

of  the  Chrittian  religion,  and  ordered 

mau.  Tfaii  pmceeding,  at  might  be 
eipecied,  oolf  eiciied  a  greater  in- 
lerett  with  reaped  to  hla  doclrinea; 
and  be,  in  conaequence, jmhliihed  a  new 
edition  of  hia  Second  Thoughu,  which 
wai  followed  by  a  irtailae,  entitled  The 
'it  Serulinf,  or  a  Sctloui  Inquiry  in'~ 


SZU 


DALE,  (SavuEL,)  wu  bom  in  ISW, 
and    piacllaed    aa    an    apothecary    M 

1730,  when  he  became  a  licentiate  of 
the  College  of  PhyaiclaDa,  and  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  attained 
much  celebrity  aa  a  medical  and  boianl- 
c*l  writer,  anJ  died  ki  June,  1139.  Hia 
principal  work  waa  piibUahed  in  169), 
under  the  aancUoB  of  the  Ccdlen  la 
Phyddant,  and  antitled  PhartnacoTo^a, 
aeuManuductio  ad  Ualeriam  Medicam. 
It  went  IhTongh  aevetal  edition!  In 
London,  aad  four  ot\  (be  continent,  and 
procured  for  Ibe  author  a  very  high  re- 
pulatioo.  "ThiiHotk,"aayi  Pulteney, 
"  may  b«  laid  id  have  been  one  of  tlii 
earhett  rational  bouki  on  the  ■nbject; 
and  between  the  flrit  and  laai  edittona, 
an  interval  of  forty  yean,  much  of  that 
creduhly  which  had  obtained  mpecllnr 
the  powett  of  aimplea.  had  •hated. 
He  alao  edited  Silaa  Taylor'a  Antiqul- 
tiet  of  Haiwjch  and  Dover  Court,  and 
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was  the  author  often  ftapera,  principally 
relating  to  natural  history  and  phar- 
macy, m  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

HARRIS,  (John,)  was  born  about 
the  year  1670,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1687,  and 
M.A.  in  1691.  He  took  orders  in  the 
church,  and  obtained  some  considerable 
preferments,  the  last  of  which  was  a 

Srebend  of  Rochester.  He  took  his 
octor's  degree  in  1699,  and,  about  tbe 
same  time,  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  became  secretary 
and  vice-president.  The  chief  works 
by  which  ne  distinsuished  himself  are, 
A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth ; 
A  TreatiM  on  Algebra ;  A  Translation 
of  Pardle's  Geometry  into  English ; 
Astronomical  Dialogues,  which  went 
through  three  editions ;  and  his  Lexicon 
Technicum,  or  an  Universal  Dictionary 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  two  volumes, 
folio.  This  work  entitles  the  author  to 
honourable  notice,  as  the  one  on  which 
all  subsequent  dictionaries  of  science, 
and  cyclopsedias,  have  been  based.  Dr. 
Harris  also  printed  several  sermons,  and 
left  unfinished  A  Historv  of  Kent,  which 
was  published  after  hu  death.  Thu 
took  place  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1719,  after  a  life  more  distinguished  by 
the  brightness  of  his  intellectual,  than 
the  excellence  of  his  moral,  qualities. 
"  Dr.  Harris,*'  says  Mr.  Gough,  in  his 
British  Topoffrapliy,  '*  died  an  absolute 
pauper,  at  Norton  Court,  and  was 
Duned  in  Norton  Church,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  John  Godfrey,  Esq.,  who  had 
been  his  very  good  friend  and  bene- 
factor." 

GRAHAM,  (George,)  was  bom  at 
Gratwick,  in  Cumberland,  in  1675,  and, 
in  1688,  was  apprenticed  to  a  watch- 
maker, in  London.  Before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  taken 
into  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Tom- 
pion,  who  treated  him  with  parental 
affection  as  long  as  he  lived.  Mr. 
Graham  soon  became  the  most  eminent 
among  his  profession ;  his  time-pieces 
were  the  must  accurate  that  haa  ever 
before  been  invented;  and  several  as- 
tronomical instruments,  which  he  im- 
proved and  contrived,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  that 
science.     The  mural  arch,  which  he 


made  for  the  Obserratofy  at  Gi 

wich,  was  the  original  iroiii  wUch  lh« 
best  foreign  instruments  were  con- 
structed by  English  artists.  Dr.  Brad- 
ley's sector,  by  wbidi  he  discovered  two 
new  motions  in  the  stars,  was  of  Gra- 
ham's invention  and  make;  and  our 
modem  orreries  are  all  founded  on  the 
model  of  one  constructed  by  the  subject 
of  our  memmr.  He  died  in  1751;  at 
which  time  he  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  whose  Transactions 
he  communicated  several  in^nious  and 
important  discoveries,  relatm^  cliiefly 
to  astronomical  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects. 

THRELKELD,  (Caleb.)  was  bom 
at  Kirkoswald,  in  Cumberiand,  on  the 
31st  of  May.  1676.  In  1698,  he  gra- 
duated M.  A.  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow; and,  shortly  afterwards,  settled 
at  Low  Huddlesceugh,  in  the  character 
of  a  dissenting  minister.  Having,  how- 
ever, acquired,  while  at  the  former  place, 
a  taste  for  physic  and  botany,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  them ;  took 
his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1712;  and  removed  to  Dublin,  where, 
for  about  a  year,  he  acted  both  as  divine 
and  physician.  Finding  his  practice 
increase,  he  dropped  his  character  of 
the  former ;  sent  for  his  fttmily  to  j<Mn 
him ;  and  occupied,  with  much  success, 
his  whole  time  as  a  practitioner  in  me- 
dicine, till  the  period  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  28ih  of  April, 
1728.  The  only  work  he  published 
appeared  the  year  previous  to  his  de- 
cease, under  the  title  of  Synopsis  Stir- 
pium  Hibernicarum,  alphabetice  dis- 
nositarum ;  sive,  Commentatio  de  Plantis 
indigenis,  prsesertim  Dubliniensibus 
Instituta,  with  an  appendix,  by  Dr. 
Molyneux.  He  dedicated  it  to  the 
Arcnbishop  of  Armagh,  and  described  it 
as  **  the  first  essay  of  the  kind  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland."  The  preface  is 
remarkable  for  the  quaint  style  in  which 
it  is  written,  but  proves  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  some  erudition  in  the 
science  of  botany  ;  although,  according 
to  Dr.  PuUeney,  he  was  "better  ac- 
auainted  with  the  history  of  plants, 
than  with  plants  themselves."  Among 
other  curious  observations  in  the  work, 
he  says,  **  The  Irish  grammarians  re- 
mark, that  all  the  names  o(  the  Irish 
letters,  are  names  of  trees."    He  intro- 


dured,  >1»,  inio  il>c  ootk,  ■ami  nim, 

Uniui,  wlio,  hanEvcr,  thongh[  Ihem  1» 

dud  Lhfin  in  ■  letter,  wher«n  he  ob- 
lertta  oC  ThRlkeld,  ihit  <•  [line  oai 
but  one  pknt  recited  in  the  book  ohich 
«u  not  known  before  u  >  oitive  of 

tmlable  man,  uid  very  popular  Among 

factor,    both    in  hla  prolouonal    and 

HALES,  (StEriiEN,)  wu  bom  at 
Beckeiboutn.  in  Kent,  in  ICTT,  and 
educated  at  Bennet  College,  Combridee, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  in  liOS. 
During  hit  reudence  el  (he  unlTer^I}', 

■ophy.  and  conitrucled  a  planetarium 
upon  the  Newtonian  lyatem  of  ailro- 
nomy.  HaTing  graduated  M.A^  and 
entered  Into  lioly  orden,  he  wai.  In 
J  7 10,  pretented  to  the  perpetual  cuncr 
of  Teddingtori,  in  MiddJeiei ;  and,  not 

accepting"  tlie    living   of   ''"''"k.    In 

that  of  Failittdon,  in  Uomuhire.  In 
17IT,  he  wai  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societyi  and.  In  the  luUawing 
year,  communlaiicd  to  thai  bodii  an 

Ing  the  effect  nf  the  jiui'iheit  in  tailing 
the  up  in  Tegeiablri.  On  thii  mbjecc. 
he  publiihed  a  work,  in  1737,  under 
the  title  o<  Vegetable  Stiiio,  Sic,  which 


Hligalion,  e 
uedby  Hi 


■'con'/edfti'in 


the  author  publiihed  a  kind  of  lequel 
to  it,  under  the  title  of  Siadcal  Euii;t, 
containing  llvtnailatica,  or  an  account 
of  muie  Hydrtulie  and  Hydroiialioil 
Eiperimenta  made  on  the  Itlood  and 
Bbod-Teueli  of  Anlmali,  S:c  He  had, 
In  the  meantimei  been  appcnnted  one 
of  the  tnuteei  fat  Killing  a  colony  in 
Georgia,  and  presented  by  t^ie  Uni- 
ntaity  of  Oifoid  with  the  degree  of 
D.D.     In   i;3»,  he  obtained  the  gold 


I  un  Sea  Wi 
in  of  Ilie  St. 


Sociert,  for  a  pap. 
Bunlof  tome  Eipi 


if  .hip.;  1 


enily 


ipplied  to  the  ekaniing 
lationofcom.  Id  17^3,  he  wai  elected 
a  foreign  membet  of  ilie  French  Acs- 
demy  of  SdeiiccB ;  and.  on  the  death  oi 
Frederick.  Ttinre  of  Walei,  he  Km 
made  clerk  ol  the  clout  to  the  princeu 
dowBger.  A  canimry  of  niniiior  wu 
alHoacredhim;  but  he  refuted  it  on 
account  of  iti  probable  inleiference 
Kith   hii  uiuil  plan   of  (pending  hii 

»ry.  1761,  hoiing  psucd  ihrough  life 

layi  Dr.  Aikin,  "  the  rEcoidt  of  bio- 
graphy cannot  produce  a  chnracter  more 
marked  by  the  union  of  blimeleamesi 

of  ilncere  piety )  and  Haller  colli  him 
"  jrioui,  modeit,  indelailgible,  and  born 


al  paperi,  betidei  Ihoie 
u.c..uu..ed,  to  the  Tranuclions 
Royal  Society  ;  and  published, 
oouily,  A  Friendly  Admonition 
Drinken  of  Gin,  Brandv,  and 


Cambridge,  whe 

of  Pembroke  Haii,  ano  uiunaeai 
TeDor  of  aitronomv.  He  it  knoi 
the  tcienlific  world,  by  a  valuable 

inventor  of  a  curiuut  ulronomica 
chine.  Thil  wai  a  hollow  iphei 
eigbteen  feet  diameter,  in  which 
than  .thirty  penoni  might  lit 
leniently  ;  and  wjlhin  lide  the  tn 
which  repreienied  the  heaveni. 
painted  the  lUn  and  nnitella 
witii  the  aadiac,  meiidlani,  and 
parallel  lo  the  alia  of  the  world. 


inch.     He   . 

!mber,  ITTO,  h 
uaied  D.  a,  a  I 


the  loih  of  De- 
vcnlly.    He 
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ing,  with  a  Mr.  BoufeT,  tbrooch  the 
streets  of  Cambridge,  that  genueman, 
on  coming  to  a  short  post  fixed  in  the 
parement,  toolc  it  for  a  lx>y,  saying,  in 
a  hurrv,  •*  Get  out  of  my  way,  l»y.** 
•*  That'  boy,  sir,'*  said  the  doaor,  «  is 
a  post-boy,  who  turns  out  of  his  way 
for  nobody."  The  relator  of  this  anec- 
dote  adds,  **  Of  late  years,  he  has  left 
off  eating  flesh-niMts;  in  the  room 
diereof,  puddings,  vegetables,  ftc. ; 
sometimes  a  glass  or  two  of  wine." 

HADLEY,  (JoBN,)  was  bom  about 
the  year  1680,  and  was  elected  a  fellow 
ofthe  Royal  Society,  in  1717.  He  con- 
tributed Tarious  papers  to  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions;  but  he  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  his  account  of  the  reflect- 
ing instrument  for  taking  angles,  com- 
monly called  Hadley*s  quadrant,  or 
sextant  The  first  idea  of  this  excel- 
lent instrument  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hooke,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  nid  to 
have  brought  it  to  completion.  It  con- 
sists of  an  octant,  or  the  eighth  part  of 
a  circle ;  an  index,  speculum,  two  hori- 
xontal  glasses,  four  screens,  and  two 
sight  yanes.  Two  sorts  of  observations 
may  be  made  with  it:  the  back  ob- 
servation, when  the  back  of  the  ob- 
server is  turned  towards  the  object ; 
and  the  fore  observation,  when  the  face 
of  the  observer  is  turned  towards  the 
object.  Navigation  is  much  indebted 
to  this  instrument  for  the  very  great 
and  rapid  advances,  which  it  has  made 
of  late  years.  Angles  may  be  taken  by 
it,  with  equal  fadhtv  at  the  mast  head 
as  upon  deck;  and^  supposing  many 
islands  to  be  vijfible  from  the  former, 
and  only  one  from  the  latter,  no  useful 
observation  can  be  made  by  any  other 
instrument  One  of  its  most  invaluable 
properties,  in  making  marine  observa- 
tions, is,  that  it  is  not  affected  by  the 
ship*s  motion ;  for,  provided  the  mariner 
can  see  distinctly  tne  two  objects  in  the 
field  of  his  instrument,  no  motion  nor 
osdllation  of  the  ship  will  ii^ure  his 
observation.  Mr.  Hadley,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  first  description, 
but  not  for  the  invention  ofthe  quadrant 
tiiat  bears  his  name,  died  on  the  15th 
of  February,  1744. 

CATESBT,  (Mark,)  was  bom  about 
1680,  and  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  the 
study  of  natural  history,  whidi  induced 


him,  in  ITlt,  to  make  a  vovage  to 
Virginia,  where  he  reroainea  aeven 
years,  occupied  in  collecting  its  various 
productions.  He  returned  to  Bngiadd 
in  1719,  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  and  other  eminent  natu- 
ralists, almost  Immediately  reimbarked 
for  America,  with  the  j>rofessed  purpose 
of  describing,  delineating,  and  collecting 
the  most  curious  natund  objects  in  that 
country.  He  resided  chiefly  in  Carolina, 
whence  be  made  excursions  to  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  the  Bahsma  islands  ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  England,  in  1726,  he 
began  to  prepare  for  publication  the 
result  of  his  researches,  which  appeared 
in  two  volumes,  folio,  under  the  title  of 
The  Natural  History  of  Canada,  Florida, 
and  the  Bahaman  Islands.  The  work 
came  out,  originally,  in  numbers,  and 
was  considered  by  lar  the  most  splendid 
that  had  been  then  executed  in  Eng- 
land. A  reprint  of  it  took  place  in  1754 
and  1771 ;  and,  to  the  last  edition,  a 
Linnsean  index  has  been  added.  Mr. 
Catesby  died  in  1749,  having  been  pre- 
viously elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  wliose  Transactions  he  con- 
tributed a  paper  assertive  of  the  migra- 
tion of  birds  on  his  own  observauon. 
A  pUuit  of  the  tetrandous  dass  has 
been  called,  a(\er  hiai,  Catesbea,  by 
Gronorius, 

COTES,  (Roger,)  was  bom  at 
Burbage,  in  Leicestershire,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  rector,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1682.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  Leicester 
School,  where  he  displayed  such  ability 
for  the  mathematics,  that  his  uncle,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  requested  him,  as  a 
pupil,  in  his  own  house.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  St.  Paul's  School,  and 
from  thence,  in  1699,  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a 
fellow  in  1705,  being  at  the  time  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  the  Marquess  (afterwards 
Duke)  of  Kent,  to  whose  family  he  was 
related.  In  January,  1706,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Pluroian  professor  of  astronomy 
and  experimental  philosophv,  being  the 
first  upon  that  foundation.  In  the  same 
vear,  he  graduated  M.  A. ;  took  orders 
in  1713;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  pub- 
lished the  second  edition  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Principia,  with  an  admirable 
preface,  in  which  he  expressed  the  true 
method  of  pliilosophizing,  shewed  the 
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foundation  on  which  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  was  built,  and  refuted  the 
objections  of  the  Cartesians  and  all  other 
philosophers  a^nst  it.  The  author  did 
not  long  survive  the  hieh  reputation 
which  this  work  obtained  for  him :  he 
died,  regretted  as  an  irreparable  loss  to 
science,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1718. 
Newton  is  recorded  to  have  sud,  **  If 
Cotes  had  lived,  we  had  known  some- 
thing.*' He  left  several  valuable  works 
behind  him,  which  were  published  by 
his  relation,  and  successor  in  the  pro- 
fesBonhip,  Dr.  Robert  Smith.  They 
are  entitled,  Harmonia  Mensuramm; 
Hydrostaticai  and  Pneumatical  Lec- 
tures; and  A  Compendium  of  Arith- 
metic, Of  Dioptrics,  and  the  Nature  of 
Curves.  In  tne  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, are  published  his  Logomeliia, 
and  An  Account  of  the  great  Meteor, 
which  was  seen  in  1715. 

ALSTON,  (Charles,)  a  native  of 
Scotland,  was  born  some  time  in  the 
year  1683;  and,  having  procured  the 
patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 
while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Glasgow, 
was  enabled,  with  her  assistance,  to 
gratify  his  inclination  for  following  the 
profession  of  physic.  About  1710,  he 
accompanied  his  friend,  the  celebrated 
Alexander  Monro,  to  Leyden,  whence, 
after  studying  for  three  years  under 
Boerhaave,  he  proceeded  to*  Edinburgh, 
and  gave  lectures  on  botany  and  ma- 
teria medica.  His  talents,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  of  Rutherford,  Monro, 
Sinclair,  and  PInmmer,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  school  of  physic  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  died,  on  the  22nd  of 
November,  1760.  Dr.  Alston  is  prin- 
cipally held  in  estimation  as  a  botanical 
writer,  in  which  character  he  pubiished| 
besides  an  Index  Plantarum,  and 
Index  Medicamentorum,  for  the  use  of 
his  pupils,  a  work  called  Tyrocinium 
Botanicum  EdinburKhense,  1753.  It 
was  written  in  opposition  to  the  system 
of  Linnseus,  whose  arguments  on  the 
sexes  of  planu  he  strove  hard  to  invali- 
date ;  and,  **  if  the  Swede's  doctrine," 
said  Dr.  Pulteney,  **  could  have  been 
easily  shaken,  the  learning  and  abilities 
of  Alston  were  sufficient  to  have  eflRected 
his  purpose."  Dr.  Alston's  medical  pa- 
pers appear  in  The  Edinburgh  Medical 
Essays,  entitled  A  Dissertation  on  Tin 
as  an  Anthelmentic ;  A  Dissertation  on 


Opium;  and  A  Case  of  Bxtravasated 
Blood  in  the  Pericmrdiuro.  But  his 
roost  poouUr  and  valuable  work  was 
publisneo  ten  years  aftet  his  death, 
contuniiig  an  account  of  his  Lectures 
on  the  Materia  Medica,  whicli  must  be 
considered,  however,  more  as  a  history 
of  its  past,  than  an  account  of  its  present, 
state.  In  1743,  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  what  he  then  called  A 
Panuloxical  Discovery,  respecting  the 
power  of  quick-lime,  in  whicn  he  fancied 
he  had  discovered  a  property  that  would 
preserve  it  from  exhaustion  under 
repeated  effusions  of  water.  This  opi- 
nion was  contested  by  his  friend  and 
colleague.  Dr.  Whytt ;  during  his  Con- 
troversy with  whom,  he  published  A 
Dissertation  on  Quick-lime  and  Lime- 
water;  which,  however,  tended  more 
to  confirm  his  adversary's  opinions  tlian 
to  support  his  own.  Alstonia,  in  bo- 
tany, a  ^nus  of  plants  of  the  class 
polyandna,  and  order  monogynia,  is 
called  after  his  name. 

COLLINSON,  (Peter,)  was  bom 
in  1694,  and  brought  up,  by  his  fiither, 
who  was  a  Quaker,  to  the  business  of  a 
wholesale  man's  mercer.  He  carried 
on  this  business  in  London,  in  partner- 
ship with  a  brother,  devoting  all  his 
leisure  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  history, 
to  which  his  attention  had  been  turned 
at  an  early  age.  He  communicated 
several  papers  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1728 ;  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. On  the  esublishment  of  the 
subscription  library  at  Philadelphia,  he 
undertook  the  direction  of  its  purchases 
in  London  for  more  than  thirty  years ; 
and  it  was  through  his  means  thist  the 
celebrated  Dr.  tranklin  was  first  in- 
cited to  the  pursuit  of  electrical  expe- 
riments. He  maintained  a  correspon- 
dence with  scientific  men  in  almost 
ever^  part  of  the  world;  and  few  learned 
foreigners  came  to  London  without 
paying  him  a  visit  Horticulture  was 
his  favourite  pursuit,  and  his  botanical 
collectMn  at  Mill  Hill,  near  Enfield, 
was,  at  the  time,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  England.  Linnseus,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  intimacy,  has  per- 
petuated his  name  among  botanists,  by 
giving  it  to  an  American  plant  of  the 
diandrous  class,  under  the  title  of  Col- 
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linsonia.  Mr.  Collinson  died,  highly 
respected,  in  AuKUst,  1768,  whiUt  he 
wu  on  «  vbiit  Co  Lord  i^etre,  in  E&sex. 

DCERII^G,  (Charles,)  was  bom  in 
Stxonv.  about  169j;  and,  aAer  having 
taken  \\ii  degrees  in  physic,  at  Leyden, 
Cinie  to  Kngland  in  the  train  of  a  foreign 
ambassador,  some  time  in  the  year 
1720,  and  commenced  practice,  as  an 
accoucheur.  Being  skilled  in  botany, 
he  soon  after  became  a  member  of  the 
society  established  by  Dillenuis  and  Mr. 
Marty n.  In  1736,  he  married,  and,  on 
tlie  recommendation  of  Sir  Ham  Sluane, 
removed  to  Nottingham,  where,  by  fail 
successful  treatment  of  the  small-pox, 
he  brought  himself  into  lome  reputa- 
tion ;  "  but  incurred,"  says  Dr.  Pul- 
teney,  **  the  censure  of  the  faculty,  by 
his  pretensions  to  a  nostrum."  In  the 
year  after  his  arrival  in  the  town,  he 
puiilisiied,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas 
i'arkynst  RarL,  An  Account  of  an  im- 
pruve'd  Slethod  of  treating  the  Small- 
pox ;  by  which  it  appeared  that  his 
success  was  owing  to  liis  use  of  anti- 
phlogistic medicines,  and  prescriptions 
of  cool  regimen,  which,  at  that  time, 
few  ventured  to  recommend.  His 
reputation,  as  a  physician,  suddenly 
declining,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
botany ;  and,  in  1738,  pubiislied  a  work, 
entitled  A  Catalogue  of  Plants  naturally 

Growing  and  commonly  cultivated  in 
ivers  parts  of  England,  more  especially 
about  Nottingham,  &c.  The  number 
of  plants  arranged  by  him  is  about  eight 
hundred  and  fit\y,  of  which  he  treats 
twenty- seven  as  nondescripts,  and 
mentions  ten  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
third  edition  of  Uay's  Synopsis.  Some 
of  his  discoveries  weie  considered  as 
new,  by  that  celebrated  botanist,  who 
corresponded  with  him  from  Oxford, 
and  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  knowledge 
and  assiduity.  Dillenius,  al^o,  in  his 
history  of  Musci,  mentions  him  with 
honour.  "  After  his  failure  in  physic," 
says  the  authority  before  quoted,  "  his 
friends  nttemptcQ  several  schemes  to 
alleviate  his  necessities."  He  first  be- 
came an  officer  in  the  regiment  raised 
at  Nottingham  on  account  of  the  re- 
bellion ;  but  this  brin«:ing  him  more 
honour  than  profit,  he  commenced 
writing  A  History  of  Nottingham,  from 
materials  furnished  him  by  John  Plum- 
tree,  Esq.,  and  others;  and  which,  on 


its   completion,    he    dedicated    to  the 
Duke  of^  Newcastle.    He  had  acareely 
finishe<i  it  when  he  was  attacked  by  an 
asthma,  which,  in  coi\)unction  with  his 
poverty  and  dependence,  brought  on  a 
complicated  state  of  distress  and  disease, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  existence  on  tlie 
12th  of  April,  1749.     He  was  buried  at 
the  expense  of  two  of  his  principal  cre- 
ditors, who  administered  to  his  effects, 
and  published,  in  1751,  his  posthumous 
work,  entitled  Nottingharaia  Vetus  et 
Nova.     He    lef^,  in    manuscript,    An 
hortus  siccus,  consisting  of  upward^  of 
six  hundred  species  of  plants,  in  eight 
quarto  volumes ;  and  a  Latin  treatise  on 
midwifery.     He  seems  to  have  been  a 
man    born   to    misfortune,    and   used 
himself  often  to  speak  of  the  adverse 
fatality    which   always    attended   him. 
By  some  means,    however,  he   made 
many  friends ;  and,  but  for  the  violence 
of  his  temper  and  want  of  prudence  in 
his  conduct,  would  probably  have  risen 
to  high  eminence  and  esteem  in  his 
profession. 

STILLINGFLEET,    (Benjamin.) 

wns  born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in 
1702,  and  received  his  education  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Norwich,  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Canibrid;;e ;  on  leaving 
which,  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  he  be- 
came tutor  to  the  son  of  Ashe  Windham, 
Esq.,  and,  in  1737,  accompanied   his 

yiipil  on  a  tour  to  the  continent.  In 
743,  he  returned  to  England,  and, 
being  allowed  a  pension  of  JCIOO  per 
annum,  by  Mr.  >Vindham,  he  devoted 
his  lime  to  literary  pursuits,  and  to  the 
study  of  natur.U  history,  of  which  he 
was  pa.<'sionatelv  fond.  In  17C0,  he 
was  appointed,  through  the  influence  of 
Lord  Barrington,  then  secretary  at  war, 
barrack -master  at  Kensing'on  ;  and,  in 
the  following  year,  he  appears  to  have 
received  a  visit  from  Gray,  the  peer, 
who  thus  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  of 
that  date  : — '*  1  have  Intely  made  ac- 
quaintance with  this  philosopher,  who 
Hvcs  in  a  garret  in  the  winter,  that  he 
may  support  some  near  relations  w-!:o 
depend  upon  him.  He  is  always  em- 
ployed, consequently,  according  to  my 
old  maxim,  always  happy,  always 
cheerful,  and  seems  to  nie  a  worthy 
honest  man.  His  pre^^ent  sch?nic  is  to 
send  some  persons,  properly  quaiifled, 
to  'reside  a  year  or  two  in  Attica,  to 
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make  themselvet  acquainted  with  the 
climate,  productioiia,  and  natural  his- 
tory of  the  country,  that  we  may  under- 
stand Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  &c., 
who  have  been  heathen  Greek  to  us  so 
many  ages ;  and  this  he  has  got  pro- 
posed to  Lord  Bute,  no  unlikely  ])erson 
to  put  it  into  execution,  as  he  himself 
is  a  boUnisL"  He  died  on  the  15th  of 
December,  in  this  year,  at  his  lodgings 
in  Piccadilly,  and  was  buried  in  St 
James's  Church.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  the  most  virtuous  habits, 
extensive  acquirements,  and  great  and 
varied  talents.  His  proficiency,  both 
in  classics  and  mathematics,  as  well  as 
in  the  art  of  music,  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  very  considerable  ;  whilst 
his  few  productions  in  verse,  justly,  it 
is  said,  entitle  him  to  a  place  beside 
some  of  the  most  admired  of  our  poets. 
It  is,  however,  as  a  naturalist  and  a 
botani;it  that  he  is  chiefly  distinguished. 
Besides  an  octavo  volume  of  travels, 
and  some  poetical  pieces,  he  published 
The  Calendar  of  Flora;  Miscellaneous 
Tracts  on  Natural  Historv  ;  and  On  the 
Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Coxe. 

MARTIN,  (Benjamin,)  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  born  at 
Worplesdon,  Surrey,  in  1704.  Afler 
having  acted  as  a  schoolmaster,  at 
Chichester,  he  commenced  lectures  in 
experimental  philosophy,  which  he  de- 
livered in  the  metropolis  and  various 
parts  of  England.  He  finally  settled, 
as  an  optician  and  globe-maker,  in 
Fleet  Street,  but  becoming  bankrupt, 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  destroy 
himself,  tliough  his  death  shortly  fol- 
lowed, in  February,  1782.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  no  remarkable  in- 
ventions or  discoveries,  but  wrote  useful 
books  on  almost  all  of  the  mathematical 
and  philosophical  sciences.  They  are 
too  numerous  to  be  all  particulurized 
here,  but  among  the  principal  are.  The 
Philosophical  Grammar ;  Description 
and  Use  of  both  the  Globes,  &c. ;  The 
Young  Trigonometer's  Guide;  System 
of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy  ;  Natural 
History  of  England  ;  Matnematical  In- 
stitutions ;  Biograuhia  Philosophira ; 
The  Young  Gentleman  and  Lady's 
Philosophy,  &c.  &c.  He  also  con- 
ducted, for  several  years,  a  scientific 


magazine,  which  was  given  up  after 
fourteen  volumes  had  been  completed* 

HARRIS,  (James,)  was  bom  at 
Salisbury,  in  1709,  and  received  hit 
education  at  the  grammar-school  of 
that  city,  and  at  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  came  into  an  independent 
fortune,  by  the  death  of  his  lather,  in 
hb  twenty-fourth  year,  and  thenceforth 
devoted  himself  to  scientific  and  anti- 
quarian studies.  In  1744,  he  published 
a  volume  containing  three  treatises  On 
Art,  On  Music  and  Painting,  and  On 
Happiness,  which  displayed  great  ex- 
tent of  reading  and  a  closeness  of  think- 
ing, well  adapted  to  the  illustration  of 
abstract  and  speculadve  topics.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  works  appear^ 
in  1751,  under  the  title  of  Hermes,  or 
a  Philosojphical  Inquiry  conoeining 
Universal  Grammar,  and  at  once  placed 
the  author,  in  general  opinion,  in  the 
first  rank  of  profound  and  erudite 
dialectitians.  In  1761,  he  entered  par- 
liament as  member  for  the  borougn  oi 
Christchurch ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  years,  was  made,  succesdvely, 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  a 
lord  of  the  treasury.  He  went  out  of 
office  in  1765 ;  but,  in  1774,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  and  comptroller  to  the 
queen,  a  place  which,  together  with  his 
seat  in  parliament,  he  held  till  his  death. 
In  1775,  he  published  Philosophical 
Arrangements,  part  of  a  plan  which  he 
had  formed  for  the  illustration  of  the 
Peripatetic  logic  His  last  work  ap- 
peared in  1780,  entitled  Philological 
Inquiries,  a  short  time  before  his  de- 
cease, which  took  place  at  the  close  of 
that  vear.  His  character,  as  a  writer, 
says  Dr.  Aikin,  is  so  identified  with  the 
credit  of  the  Grecian  learning  and 
philosophy,  that  it  must  share  the  same 
fate.  Those  to  whom  the  names  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  other  ancient  dialec- 
titians, are  still  the  hi<:hc8t  authorities, 
will  continue  to  prize  the  efforts  of 
Harris,  Monboddo,  and  others,  to 
revive  and  elucidate  their  doctrines ; 
while  those  who  have  formed  them- 
selves iipo  I  later  models  of  thinking 
and  reasoning,  will  probably  consider 
such  exertions  as  laborious  trifling. 
Two  qiarto  volumes  of  Mr.  Harris  s 
works  were  published  in  1801,  by  his 
only  son,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  who 
paints  the  private  character  of  his  fitther 
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in  the  roott  pleating  ooloon;  Tlie 
reputadon  of  Hennet  ham  been  mucli 
icMened  by  Home  Tooke*»  tubsequcnt 
inquiries  respecting  language;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  ignorance  of 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  oriental  and  northern 
tongues,  and  his  prejudices  in  &your  of 
the  Greeks,  rendered  his  view  of  the 
subject  partial  and  circumscribed. 

BLAIR,  (Patrick,)  a  medical  prac- 
titioner at  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  became 
of  note  about  the  year  1710,  by  his  ac- 
count of  the  anatomy  of  an  elephant, 
which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  Having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dissecting  that  animal,  he  was 
enabled  to  give  a  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  iu  various  parts,  particularly  of 
the  proboscis  and  iis  muscles ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Haller,  he  confirmed  the 
opinion  formerly  held,  that  the  elephant 
has  no  gall-bladder.  In  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  publication  above-men- 
tioned, he  also  g^ve  a  description  of  the 
ossicula  auditus,  accompanied  with  ex- 
planatorv  engravings.  At  the  time  of 
the  rebellion  in  1715,  he  was  suspected 
of  disaffection  to  government,  and  was, 
for  a  short  time,  confined  in  prison.  On 
his  release,  he  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  published,  in  quarto,  hi« 
Anatomy  of  the  Elephant ;  and,  in 
1718,  produced  a  volume  of  Miscel- 
laneous Observations  on  the  Practice  of 
Phytic,  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Botany. 
In  1720,  he  increased  his  reputation 
by  the  publication  of  a  work,  entitled 
Botanical  Essavs;  in  which,  says  one 
of  hitf  biographers,  '*  he  treats  of  the 
sexes  of  plants,  confirming  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  proof  of  them  by 
sound  reasoning,  and  some  new  expe- 
riments of  the  maimer  of  fecundation, 
of  the  circulation  of  the  sap,"  &c. 
About  1722,  he  removed  to  Boston, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  published  a 
part  of  his  work,  entitled  Pharmaco- 
botanologia,  or  an  alphabetical  and 
classical  dissertation  on  all  the  British 
indigenous  and  garden  plants  of  the 
London  Dispensary,  introducing  some 
new  plants  discovered  by  himselfl 
Another  part  appeared  in  1728,  but  the 
work  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  letter 
H,  its  continuance  being  prevented  by 
the  death  of  the  author. 

SHORT,  (James,)  was  bom  at  Edin- 


baig1i,iii  1710;  andfin 
indi|;cnoe  and  loa  of  both  parenOi  waa 
admitted,,  at  the  age  of  ten*  Into  Herioc'a 
Hospital,  where  he  shewed  prooft  of  a 
mechanical  genius,  in  the  unassisted 
construction  of  various  articles.  On  his 
removal  to  the  high  school,  he  made 
such  proficiency  in  the  classics,  that  he 
was  oestined  tor  the  church ;  but  after 
having  attended  a  few  theological  lec- 
tures, he  gave  up  dirinity  for  mathe- 
matical pursuits,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Maclaurin.  In  1732,  he 
improved  the  Gregorian  telescope,  by 
giving  larger  apertures  to  the  specula ; 
and,  in  1736,  his  fame  procured  him  an 
invitation  from  the  queen,  to  become 
the  mathematical  instractor  of  William, 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  was,  at  the 
same  time,  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  ac- 
companied the  Earl  of  Morton,  In  a 
survey  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  Having 
established  himself  as  an  optician,  in 
London,  he  was,  in  1743,  commissioned, 
by  Lord  Spencer,  to  make  a  reflector 
ot  twelve  feet  focus,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived six  hundred  guineas.  He  made 
several  others  of  the  same  focal  dis- 
tance, with  higher  magnifiers ;  that  for 
the  King  of  Spain,  completed  in  1732, 
and  for  which  he  received  iSl,200,  haa 
only  been  surpassed  by  the  reflectors 
of  Herschel.  Mr.  Snort,  who  was 
equally  eminent  as  an  artist  and  amiable 
as  a  man,  died  at  Newington  Butts, 
in  1766. 

ELLIS,  (John,)  was  bora  in  Lon- 
don, in  1710,  and  brought  up  to  com- 
mercial pursuits,  which,  however,  a 
taste  for  natural  history  soon  induced 
him  to  abandon.  His  principal  dis- 
coveries relate  to  the  nature  of  coral- 
lines, which  he  suspected  to  belong  to 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  had  been  su^ 
gested  by  Jussieu.  To  ascertain  this 
fact,  he  visited  the  isle  of  Sheppy,  in 
1752,  and  afterwards  Brighton,  assisted 
by  the  celebrated  artist,  EhreL  He 
published  the  result  of  his  observations, 
in  1755,  under  the  title  of  An  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Coral- 
lines, &c.,  a  very  exact  and  curious 
work,  which  was  received  with  great 
applause,  and  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.  Mr.  Ellis  made 
several  cuinmunications  on  the  same 
subject  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
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body  he  wu  a  member;  besides  m  variety 
of  papers  relative  to  the  barnacle,  the 
cocnineal,  the  polypes,  &c  His  boU- 
nical  inquiries  were  also  extensive; 
and,  in  a  letter  to  Linnseus,  he  printed 
acoouats  of  two  new  American  genera 
of  plants,  and  other  discoveries.  In 
1768,  he  received  the  Royal  Society's 
gold  medal  for  two  papers,  one  On  the 
Animal  Nature  of  the  Genus  of  Zoo- 
phytes, called  Corallina ;  the  other,  on 
the  Actinia  Sodata.  As  a  compensation 
for  his  renunciation  of  trade,  he  was 
made  agent  for  West  Florida  and  Do- 
minica, some  time  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1776.  A  posthonxNis 
work,  published  by  his  daughter,  in 
1786,  entitled  Natural  History  of  many 
curious  and  uncommon  Zoophytes,  m 
esteemed  the  best  systematic  account  of 
that  class  which  has  appeared. 

NEEDHAM,  (John  Turbertillb,) 
was  bom  in  London,  in  1713,  and  edu- 
cated  in  the  Roman  catholic  reli^on, 
at  Douav.  After  having  taken  priest's 
orders,  lie  travelled  about  for  several 
years,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  ftrst  catholic 
priest  who  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Roval  Society,  to  which  his  jphilo- 
sophical  repuution  procured  his  ad- 
mission, as  well  as  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  at 
Brussels,  in  1781,  at  which  time  he  was 
rector  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Belles  Lettres  of  that  city.  He  b  prin- 
cipally celebrated  for  his  experimental 
labours  and  speculations  concerning  the 
formation  of  organised   bodies.     His 

Cpers  containini^  an  account  of  these, 
ve  been  published,  both  in  French 
and  English.  He  supports  Buflfon's 
notion  of  spontaneous  generation  by 
organical  particles,  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  ot  evolution ;  and  is  said  to  have 
assistcMl  that  philosopher  in  the  com- 
position of  his  Natural  History.  Mr. 
Needham  also  published  a  tract,  en- 
titled De  Inscripiione  quondam  Agyp- 
tiaca  Taurini  mventa,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  Chinese 
were  descended  from  the  .Egyptians. 
Voltaire  having  represented  his  opinions 
as  fovourable  to  materialism,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir  published  a  dedara- 
tion  of  his  orthodoxy ;  indeed,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  almost  superstitious 
in  his  religious  opinions.    He  is  spoken 


o^  by  HaUer,  as  a  valuable  oootributor 
to  phytiotogical  sdence. 

STANHOPE,  rPHiLip,  Eariof,)  son 
of  James,  Earl  or  Stanhope,  was  bom 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1714,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  title,  on  bis  fother's  death, 
in  1721.  He  was  educated  by  his 
gtiardian,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield, who  prohibited  him  fitxn  the 
pursuit  of  mathematical  studies,  to 
which,  from  his  in&ncy  almost^  he  had 
manifested  a  strong  partiality.  These, 
however,  he  continued  to  pursue  widi 
such  indefatigable  ardour,  that  he  is 
Mttd  to  have  become  one  of  the  first 
mathematicians  of  the  age.  At  the 
same  time,  he  made  such  progress  in 
the  classics,  that  he  eouU,  without  the 
smallest  hesiution,  repeat  the  whole  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  of  Homer  in 
the  original  language ;  whibt  4iis  pro- 
ficiency in  the  modem  languages  en- 
abled him  to  maintain  a  conversation 
in  many  of  them  with  as  much  fluency 
as  if  they  had  been  his  vernacular  tongue. 
His  attention,  however,  continued  to 
be  principally  occupied  b^  hia  investiga- 
tion of  theorems  in  the  higher  and  more 
sublime  branches  of  geometry ;  but  it  is 
to  be  re^tted  that  he  never  found  time 
to  publish  the  result  of  his  researches. 
Earl  Stanhope  resided,  for  many  years, 
at  Geneva,  whence  he  came  to  London 
to  give  his  vote,  on  important  occasions, 
in  the  house  of  lords.  He  always  ad- 
vocated liberal  measures,  and  was  con* 
sidered  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and 
independent  noblemen  in  parliament. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  March,  1786, 
leaving  behind  him  one  son  and  a 
widow,  to  whom  he  had  been  united 
forty-one  years.  Thu  lady  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six ;  and  it 
is  recorded  of  her,  that  a  year  or  two 
previous  to  her  death,  she  cut  a  set  of 
new  teeth,  and  had  her  hair  renewed. 
Earl  Stanhope  was  a  most  munificent 
patron  of  learning  and  science ;  and 
though  he  published  no  works  himself, 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  most 
comnlete  and  magnificent  edition  of  the 
works  of  Archimedes,  the  poethumous 
works  of  Dr.  Simson,  &c.  Among 
other  works  dedicated  to  him  were 
Dodson's  Loi^thms,  and  the  third 
volume  of  PnesUey's  Experiments  on 
Air.  The  following  anecdote  is  told  of 
him  by  his  bic^rapher  :~His  lordship, 
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whose  dretf  always  corresponded  to 
the  simplicity  of  his  mannen,  was  once 
rather  rudely  prevented  from  going  into 
the  house  of  peers  by  a  door-keeper 
who  was  unacquainted  with  his  person. 
Lord  Stanhope  persisted  in  endeavour- 
ing to  get  into  the  huiue,  witliout  stop- 
ping to  explain  who  he  was,  and  the 
door-keeper,  determined  also  on  his 
part,  made  use  of  these  words,  **  Honest 
man,  you  have  no  business  here : — 
honest  man,  vou  can  have  no  business 
in  this  place. 

LEWIS,  (William,)  was  bom  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
last  cen:urv;  and,  after  having  taken 
his  medical  degree,  practised  at  Kings- 
ton, in  Surre]^.  He  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  several  valuable 
works  on  pharmacy  and  chemistry. 
His  celebrity  in  the  latter  science  oc- 
casioned his  being  engaged  to  read  a 
course  of  lectures,  before  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  at  Kew,  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  at  Kingston; 
the  manuscripts  of  which  were  sold 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
January,  1781.  He  was  the  first  who 
communicated  to  the  English  reader, 
the  chemical  knowled|^  ofthe  German 
chemists  and  metallurgists,  in  his  Trans- 
lation of  the  Chemical  Works  of  Gasper 
Neuman,  with  large  additions,  contain- 
ing the  latter  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments made  in  chemistry  and  the  arts 
depending  thereon.  He  was  albo  one 
of  the  first  promoters  of  the  Society  for 
the  Improvement  of  Arts  ;  from  which, 
in  1767,  he  obtained  the  gold  medal,  for 
An  Essav  on  Pot-ashes.  In  addition  to 
the  work  before- mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry; 
Experimental  History  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  a  work  of  a  comprehensive 
scientific  knowledge,  and  of  great  utility, 
and  of  which  a  third  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Aikin,  and  a  translation 
appeared  in  German.  He  also  wrote 
Commerciuni  Philosophico-technicum, 
or  the  Philosophical  Commerce  of  the 
Arts;  A  System  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  from  the  Latin  of  Frederic 
Hoffman,  besides  a  few  others ;  and  was 
the  author  of  two  papers  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions. 


BISSETT,  (Charlbs,)  wm  ban  in 
Perthshire,  in  Scotland,  m  1717 1  and, 
after  having  completed  his  medical  edu- 
cation at  Edinburgh,  went  out,  in  1740, 
as  second  surgeon  to  the  military  boa- 
pital  at  Jamaica.  Here  he  acquired  a 
Knowledge  of  the  different  diaeaaes  pc- 
valent  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  remained 
till  1745,  when  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  resign  his  situation  and  return  to 
England.  In  the  following  year,  his 
enterprising  spirit  induced  him  to  pur- 
chase an  ensigncy  in  the  army,  wnich 
he  accompanied  to  Flanders,  and  there 
distinguuoed  himself  as  an  oflicer  in  the 
engineer  brigade,  till  the  termination 
of  the  war,  in  1748.  The  skiU  he  had 
evinced  in  that  capacity,  during  diflEetent 
sieges,  encouraged  him  to  cultiTate  the 
study  of  fortification  ;  the  result  of 
which  was  a  work  published  by  him  in 

1751,  entitled  An  Essay  on  tlie  Theory 
and  Construction  of  Fortifications.    In 

1752,  he  resumed  the  medical  profea- 
sion,  and  commenced  practice  at  Skel- 
ton,  in  Yorkshire;  obtained,  in  1705, 
his  diploma  of  M.  D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity ot  Sl  Andrews ;  and,  after  distin- 
l^uishing  himself  by  a  few  medical  pub- 
ucations,  died  at  Knayton,  near  Think, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1791.  In  addition 
to  the  work  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  A  Treatise  on  the  Scurvy;  An 
Essay  on  the  Medical  Constitution  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  a  volume  of  Medi- 
cal Essays  and  Observations,  a  second 
volume  of  which  he  deposited,  in  manu- 
script, a  few  years  belore  his  death,  at 
the  infirmary  in  Leeds.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  few  political  papers;  a  small 
tract  on  the  naval  art  of  war ;  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  treatise 
on  fortification. 

ROEBUCK.  (John,)  was  bom  at 
Sheffield,  in  1718,  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  a  physician  at  Birmingham, 
after  having  taken  his  degree  of  Sf .  D., 
at  Leyden.  Chemical  researches,  how- 
ever, occupied  more  of  his  time  than 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he 
at  length  relinquished  for  the  exclusive 
pursuit  of  science.  A  manufactory  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  he  established  at 
Preston  Pans,  proved  very  profitable  to 
himself  and  his  partner,  a  Mr.  Garbet, 
in  conjunction  with  whom  be  also 
instituted  the  iron  foundry  of  Carron. 
The  property  he  acquired  by  these  spe- 
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culadons  was,  unfortunately,  loat  in  an 
attempt  to  work  coal  and  salt  mines  at 
Barrowstones,  on  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton's estate.  He  passed  the  last  twenty 
years  of  liis  life  wholly  dependent  on  a 
small  annuity  granted  him  by  his  cre- 
ditors, and  died  on  the  17th  of  July, 
1794.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  whose  Transactions  he  com* 
municated  several  philosophical  papers, 
besides  being  the  author  of  two  |M>htical 
pamphlets. 

MUDGE,  (John,)  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Rev.  Zacharian  Mudge,  was  bom 
hi  Devonshire,  in  1720,  and  practised 
as  a  physician,  for  many  years,  at  Ply- 
moutn,  where  he  died  of  the  gout,  on 
the  26th  of  April,  1793.  He  became 
tery  celebrated  in  hb  profession,  both 
as  a  practitioner  and  writer,  and  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  whose 
Transactions  he  enriched  by  an  account 
of  a  mode  he  had  discovered  for  im- 
proving the  formation  of  reflecting 
telescopes.  As  a  medical  writer,  he 
distinguished  himself  b^  the  following 
publications :— Dissertation  on  the  In- 
oculated Small  Pox,  &C.;  A  Radical 
and  Expeditious  Cure  for  a  Recent  and 
Catarrhous  Cough,  &c.,  which  reached 
a  third  edition ;  a  paper  On  Removing 
the  only  Defect  in  the  Lateral  Opera- 
tion for  the  Stone,  inserted  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions ;  and  An 
Experienced  and  Successful  Method  of 
Treating  the  Fistula  in  Ano,  inserted 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  The  Medical 
Memoirs. 

WALMESLET,  (Charles^  was 
born  in  1722,  and  educated  for  the 
Roman  catholic  church,  in  which  he 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  bishop  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year.  He  was  also  vicar 
apostolic  of  the  western  district,  and  a 
doctor  of  theolc^  in  the  Sorbonne. 
He  is  entitled  to  notice,  in  this  work,  as 
the  last  survivor  of  those  eminent  ma- 
thematicians whose  regulations  of  the 
chronological  style  in  England,  pro- 
duced a  change  of  the  style  in  the  year 
1752.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Sodety,  and  contributed  to  the  Phiio- 
sophiral  Transactions  some  ingenious 
astronomical  essays.  He  also  piwlished 
several  separate  works,  both  on  mathe- 
matics and  theology ;  among  which  are 
his  Analyse  des  Mesurcs  des  Rapports 


et  des  An^ea,  being  an  extension  and 
explanation  of  Cotes's  Harmonia  Men- 
siurarum;  Theoire  du  Mouvement  des 
Aspides;  De  Insqualitatibus  Motuum 
Lunarium ;  and  An  Explanation  of  the 
Apocalvpse.  He  died  at  Bath,  where 
he  haa  the  misfortune  to  lose  several 
valuable  manuscripts  during  the  time  of 
the  riots,  in  the  year  1797. 

RUSSELL,  (Patrick,)  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh,  in  February,  1726;  and 
after  having  received  both  his  classical 
and  medical  education  in  that  dty, 
joined  his  brother  at  the  English  fiictory 
m  Aleppo,  and  succeeded  him  as  phy- 
sician there,  in  1755.  During  hb  resi- 
dence there,  he  was  much  respected, 
both  for  his  abilities  and  behaviour,  and 
was  allowed,  by  the  Bashaw  of  Aleppo, 
to  wear  a  turban,  a  mark  of  distincuon 
seldom  conferred  upon  an  European. 
In  1759,  he  wrote  several  letters  re- 
specting some  remarkable  shocks  of  an 
earthquake,  at  that  time  felt  in  Syria, 
which  were  published  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  the  following 
year.  About  1772,  he  retumed  to 
England,  and  settled,  as  a  physidan,  in 
London,  where  he  remained  till  1781, 
when  he  accompanied  a  younger  bro- 
ther to  Visagapatam,  in  Uie  East  Indies; 
and,  in  1785,  was  appointed,  by  the 

S>vemor  of  Madras,  naturalUt  to  the 
ast  India  Company.  In  thb  capadty, 
he  wrote  a  smAll  work,  illustrated  with 
figures,  on  the  serpent,  in  order  to 
enable  persons  to  distinguish  between 
the  poisonous  and  harmless  spedes  of 
that  animal,  copies  of  which  were  trans- 
mitted to  all  the  subordinate  settle- 
ments and  militarv  stations.  In  1789, 
he  retumed  to  England  ;  and,  two  years 
afterwards,  published  his  Treatise  on 
the  Plague,  in  two  volumes,  quarto ;  a 
work  which  had  been  the  result  of  bis 
observations  of  that  disease  at  Aleppo 
during  the  years  17^,  1761,  and  1762. 
In  1794,  he  published  a  second  edition 
of  The  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  by 
Alexander  Russell,  to  which  lie  had 
made  so  many  important  additions,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  new 
work.  In  1796,  the  East  India  directors 
published,  at  their  own  expense,  Ms 
work  on  Snakes ;  and  also,  in  1803,  his 
work,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  entitled 
Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Two  Hun-  . 
dred  rUhes,  collected  on  the  coast  of 
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CoromandeL  He  was  also  the  author 
of  some  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactioos,  in  addition  to  those  alreadv 
mentioned,  and  of  a  paper  On  the  Small 
Pox  and  Measles,  in  the  Medical  and 
Chirurffical  Transactions.  He  died,  un- 
married, on  the  2nd  of  Juljr,  1805, 
making  it  a  recjuest  that  he  might  not 
be  buried  withm  the  walls  of  a  church, 
as  he  thought  dead  bodies,  deposited 
there,  were  prejudicial  to  the  living. 

WITCHELL,  (George,)  was  bom 
in  1723,  and  so  esiiiy  as  his  fourteenth 
year,  appears  to  have  made  some  pro- 
greaa  in  the  science  of  astronomy,  as  at 
that  time  he  communicated  a  f^P^  on 
the  subject  to  The  Gentleman's  Diary. 
In  1764,  he  published  a  map  exhibiting 
the  passa^  of  the  moon's  shadow  over 
England  m  the  great  solar  eclipse  that 
took  place  on  tne  1st  of  April;  the 
exact  correspondence  of  which  to  the 
observations  gained  him  great  reputa- 
tion. In  the  following  year,  he  com- 
municated, to  the  commlsuoners  of 
longitude,  a  plan  for  calculating  the 
effSects  of  refraction  and  parallax,  on  the 
moon's  distance  from  the  sun  or  a  star, 
to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  the  longi- 
tude at  sea.  He  was,  for  many  years, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  mathematical 
teachers  in  London  ;  and,  in  1767,  was 
appointed  head  master  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Portsmouth.  He  had  been 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
some  years  previous  to  his  death^  whicn 
occurred  in  1785.  Several  of  his  com- 
munications will  be  found  both  in  The 
Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary,  and  a 
few,  also,  in  The  Gentleman  s  Maga- 
sine. 

INGENHOUZ,  (John,)  bom  at 
Breda,  in  1730,  came  to  England,  in 
1767,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
formation respecting  the  Suttonian  me- 
thod of  inoculation  for  the  small  poz. 
In  the  following  year  he  went  out,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Sir  John  Pringle, 
to  inoculate  the  royal  fomily  at  Vienna, 
for  which  he  was  made  body  phyucian 
and  counsellor  of  state  to  tne  emperor 
and  empresH,  and  received  a  pension 
for  life  of  £600  per  annum.  After  in- 
oculating the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1779,  m 
which  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and    published    a 


work,  entitled  Experiineiita  oa  Vcgc- 
Ublcs,  diseovering  their  ^rest  power  of 
poriffing  the  common  air  in  aunahiBe, 
but  mjuring  it  in  the  shade,  or  nighL 
It  was  hiehiy  esteemed  by  all  the  ex- 
perimental philosophers  of  the  tim^ 
and  was  translated  into  the  Frendi  and 
German  languages.  His  other  publi- 
cations are  to  be  fimnd  in  the  sixty- 
fifth,  sixty-sixth,  sixty-eighth,  sixty- 
ninth,  seventieth,  and  seventv-aecoad 
volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Trmna- 
actions,  and  relate  entirely  to  sdentifte 
subjects :  the  most  important  of  whidi 
are.  Experiments  on  the  Torpedo;  on 
the  Electrophorus :  New  Methods  of 
Suspending  Magnetic  Needles;  and 
Consideraoons  on  the  Influence  of  the 
VegeUble  Kinsdom  on  the  Animal 
Creation.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1799,  at  Bowood,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  where  be 
was  on  a  visit.  He  was  very  fond  of 
exhibiting  his  scientific  experimenu  to 
his  rrierids,  particularly  to  young  people ; 
and  is  said  to  have  bm  a  man  of  great 
kindness  and  rimplictty  of  manners, 
though  he  disgusted  Jenner,  by  the 
arrogant  and  supercilious  tone  in  which 
he  opposed  him  in  the  vaccine  question. 

HUDSON,  (William,)  bom  in 
Westmoreland,  about  the  year  1730, 
was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  in 
Panton  Street,  Haymarket,  where  he 
practised  that  profession  after  the  death 
of  his  master,. and  continued  to  reside 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  principally  distinguished  for  his 
botanical  knowledge,  and,  as  l>eing  one 
of  the  eariiest  Enfflish  disciples  of  Lin- 
nseus,  the  study  of  whose  writings,  pro- 
bably, gave  his  mind  **  that  correct  and 
scientific  turn,  which,"  in  the  words  of 
his  biographer,  "caused  him  to  take  the 
lead  as  a  classical  English  botanist"  In 
1762,  he  published,  with  an  elmnt 
Latin  preface  bv  Stillingfleet,  his  Flora 
An(^ica,  to  which  he  added  a  second 
edition  in  1778;  the  first  one  haying 
then  become  so  !>carce,  that  twenty 
times  its  original  price  was  demanded 
and  given  for  a  copy.  In  this  work, 
taking  Ra^'s  Synopsis  as  a  ground- 
work for  his  plan,  ne  adopts  tne  Lin- 
nsean  system  and  nomenclature,  to 
which  are  superadded  descriptions  of 
new  or  rare  plants,  and  the  synonyms 
of  the  prinapal  authors  subsequent  to 


Raj  ind  Dillniu*.      By    (hii    pabU- 


tTcry  nT,  lapcrior  [o  Ihe  Flm  Scotia 
of  Hr.  LighlloM,  and  derived  no  null 
■dvantap  from  acDinpariion  vllfa  Ur. 
UlU'i  mttnnpt  of  Ibc  unic  kind.  Id 
17B3,  hu  bouw  b«in(  burnt  down,  ha 
I«t  not  onl;  ■  csnridenblE  quuidlT  of 
property,  In  dfbnit  of  iniurann,  but 
■Ik  all  hit  ooUKlioo  of  miniuciipli, 
•rhich  be  hid  intended  to  pubUihander 
the  Uilt  of  Ftuna  Bnunnica.  He  bore 
hit  mlifbttuat  with  tinguluei|U>niinil7 
of  mind  ;  uid,  tadin^  removed  to 
Jermyn  Sintt,  pTt  up  pncticc,  and 
dtTolcd  binuclf  to  hi)  fliTODrlle  lub- 
jecl  of  botanjr,  to  ih*  lime  of  hit  death, 
which  onurnd  on  iht  S3rd  of  Uay, 
1793.  He  wu,  in  17«1,  admliied  a 
fellow  of  the  Rojtl  Sociei*,  and  of  the 
Linn>an  Society,  In  1791  ;  he  aba,  for 
aome  time,  took  the  lead  In  the  alhin 
of  the  Apolhecariea'  Company,  and  waa, 
lor  man)'  yean,  their  tiounlcal  demon- 
■ItMor  in  the  Chclioi  garden.  Ha  oor- 
reiponded  rnqueniiy  wlih  Linnnaand 
Hiller,  who  were  both  of  much  Knicc 

tended  "  not  only  to  botany,  in  all  lu 
cryptogamic  mInutiB.  but    to   Iniect*, 
ihetla,  and  oth^ 
aoology." 


a  of  Britllb 


WEDGE  WOOD,  (JoBi*: 
In  July,  1T30.  He  waa  t 
■on  of  a  Staflbribbire  pMiei 
dotined  for  Ihe  ■am*  biui 
nothing  more  in  Ibg  waT  c 
than  reading,  writing, 
But  the 


But  the  great  powera  oi 

Ers.r.'.d'.'Sbl; 


icb  he  waa  brougl 
tined  him  a  hand 
liderable    reputalinn, 
6c  world.     The  StaT- 


fonun*, 

(bfdahltc  polMrii 
■nlda  luperioi  lo 
until  ih*  mtiaduciioDOf  gtaiiug,by 


■perioiio 

I  Intniduci „ „,  -^ 

Dutchmen  of  the  name  of  Euler, 
the  lubaequeot  didoiery,  by  a  Hr. 
Aubury,  of  mixitig  caJdiictl  Oint  with 
the  clay  of  DeTonabire.  A  mechanic, 
gif  Ihe  name  of  Alaagcr.  aftrrwarda  Im- 
pmied  the  conuruciion  of  Ibe  putler'i 
wlieel,  yet  the  Siaffbcd*blre  waa  con- 


Prendi  artlde,  which,  about,  17wl 
Impsrleil  Into  Ihti  countiy,  in  coni 
able  quantily.  A  lam,  howcfcr 
^T>D  to  the  ma^et,  in  1763,  by 
Wcdgewood'i  InTenlloDOf  *  tptc: 
ware,  which  united  ao  many  eioUe 
tat  the  table,  that  it  waa  patroaiac 


criain,  to  which  bit  own  taite,  and  thai 
el  tat  p«ln*r,  Ur.  Beniley ,  imparted  i 
daMtcal  ahsiiDC*,  that  not  only  iur. 
aiabed         ■  ■     '      -  ---  -     


ddenble  influence  orer  the  naiianal 
taate.  Kor  waa  the  bma  of  hii  pot- 
tenet  csoflDMl  10  England :  aerrlcei  of 
quccii'i  wan  wen  W  be  aeen  on  the 
table*  at  Ih*  mnoun  couniriea  in 
Borope.  Ur.  Wedgewood  alae  carried 
on  the  puranlla  of  aciencc  with  lucctaa ; 
and  chemiatrj  ti  Indebted  to  bim  for 
the  in¥ention  of  a  Tery  naeful  hydro- 
high  degteea  of  heat.  Ill  principle  ii 
1fa<  property  of  very  pure  da^i,  wben 
tboroughly  dried,  dT  undergomg  con- 
traction on  eapoanre  to  fire,  whidi  con- 
tinnei  iq  regtilar  pmgreHion  np  to  the 
bigbeat  beat  procurable  by  famaca. 
He  wrote  tenral  paperi  on  tbii  aub- 
Jeet,  which  were  pubflibed  in  the  Phi- 
lowmbkal  Trukaacilont  for  ITfiS.  1TS4, 
and  1766.  Hr.  Wedgewood  died,  at  hia 
houM  in  StaObrdihire,  to  which  ha  had 
glTen  the  name  of  Etiuria,  in  Jaonair, 
179S.  Mia  death  excited  uniTtraal 
regret  in  the  netghbourhood,  the  popu- 
lation and  wealth  of  which  had  been 
pradigWMly  incrnxd  by  lb*  bin* 
hii  potierici,  aitd  bii  own  liberal  p 

nxHioB  of  illtmpri "-'-  ~ 

tend  ID  Iht  adrai 
Good  madi  were 


I  for  carrying  Ihrough  par- 
act  far  the  grand  Trunk 
Bcting  the  Trent  and  the 
odtion  to  a  powerful 
Fm  bit  piinta  cbi- 


Hertey,   in 
ludtd  inu 
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racter,  no  eulogy  seems  too  high,  whilst 
his  dealings  with  mankind,  and  his 
manners  in  society,  were  such  as  to 
bespeak  him  the  gentleman,  in  the 
most  dignified  and  estimable  sense  of 
the  word. 

BERKENHOUT,  (John,)  was  born 
at  Leeds,  in  1730;  and,  after  having 
received   the  rudiments  of  education, 
went  to  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  continental  languages.  He 
afterwards  made  the  tour  of  Europe; 
and«  on  his  return  to  Berlin,  instead  of 
going  into  trade,  as  his  father  had  in- 
tended, became  a  cadet  in  the  Prussian 
service.   In  1756,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  France,  he  was  appointed 
captain  in  an  English  regiment,  m  which 
he  served  till  the  peace  of  1760 ;  when, 
being  of  an  active  disposition  of  mind, 
and   finding  his  half  pay  insufficient 
for  his  comfortable  support,  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine.     While  at  the  university, 
he  published  his  Clavis  Anglica  Linguss 
Botanicse;  "  a  book,"  says  Hutchinson, 
"  of  singular  utility ;  being  the  only 
botanical  lexicon  in  our  language,  and 
particularly  expletive  of  the  Lmnsean 
system."    About  1764,  he  removed  to 
Leyden,  and  took  there  his  degree  of 
M.  D.  in  the  following  year.     On  his 
return  to  England,  he  settled  at  Isle- 
worth,  in  Middlesex;  and,  shortly  after- 
wards,   published    his    Pliarmacopsia 
Medici,  which  reached  a  third  edition 
in   1782.      In   1778,  he  was  sent,   by 
government,   with   the  commissioners, 
to  America,  and  was,  for  some  time, 
impiisoned   at   Philadelphia,    on    sus- 
piaon  of  having  been  sent  as  a  spy  by 
Lord  North,     hot  the  dangers  he  had 
incurred,    he   was    rewarded,   on    his 
arrival  in  England,  with  a  pension,  till 
the  period  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in   1791.      In  addition   to  the  works 
above-mentioned,  he  publiiihed  Outlines 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  a  work  which  established 
his  reputation  as  a  naturalist,  and  was, 
for  4ome  time,  out  of  print ;  An  Essay 
on  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog;  Sympto- 
matology, "a  book,"  says  Hutchinson, 
"  which  is  too  universally   known   to 
require  any    recommendation ;"    First 
Lines  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Philosophical  Chemistry ;  A  Continua- 
tion of  Campbell's  Lives  of  Admirals  ; 


and  Biographia  Litemia,  of  whkii 
volume  only  was  published.  He  is  said. 
also,  to  have  been  the  author  of  •everu 
metrical  and  prose  wittidsma,  and  of  a 
translation  or  Count  Tesain't  ietten  to 
the  King  of  Sweden. 

MASERES,  (Francis,  Baron,)  de- 
scended from  a  French  fiimily,  whidi 
settled  In  England  on  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  was  bom  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1731,  id  Broad 
Street,  Soho,  where  his  father  practised 
as  a  physidan.  Having  been  educated 
at  iCingston-upon-Thame^  he  re- 
moved to  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1753,  M.A.  In 
1755,  and  obtained  a  fellowaUp.  In 
1758,  he  published  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Negative  Sign  in  Algebra,  contain- 
ing a  demonstration  of  the  rules  con- 
cerning it,  in  which  he  argued  stron^y 
against  the  received  doctrine  of  negative 

Juantities.  Having  removed  to  the 
nner  Temple,  he  was,  in  due  time, 
called  to  the  bar,  and  went  the  western 
circuit,  where  his  practice  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  He  was,  however,  in 
a  short  time,  appointed  attorney-general 
of  Quebec,  where  he  performed  hia 
duties  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  province;  and,  on  hia 
return,  he,  in  August,  1773,  received 
the  appointment,  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  of  cursitor  baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer. He  also  became  agent  to  the  pro- 
testant  settlers  in  Quebec;  and,  in 
1779,  deputy-recorder  of  London.  In 
the  following  year,  he  was  elected  senior 
judge  of  the  sheriff's  court  in  the  same 
city,  where  he  presided  till  1822,  when 
he  resigned  the  office.  In  1784,  when 
Dr.  Hutton  was  displaced  from  the 
Royal  Society,  he  warmly  espoused  bb 
cause ;  and,  with  a  few  others  of  the 
same  party,  retired  with  him  from  the 
institution,  when  he  was  deprived  of 
his  office  of  foreign  secretary.  In  1800, 
he  published  Tracts  on  the  Resolutions 
of  Affected  Algebraic  Equations,  by 
Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Raphson,  and  Sur 
Isaac  Newton ;  and  continued  to  pub- 
lish various  works,  till  the  period  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Reygate, 
Surrey,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1824.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  baron's  writinn 
is  his  Scriptores  L<^:arithmici,  whicn 
appeared  at  intervals,  in  six  quarto 
volumes,  between  the  years  1791  and 


lull* 


He  I 


.ied  mlih  1) 


_ Philoophical 

Tnnu>ctiMu,«nd  AVitworiheAndciK 
Con.Liiution  or  ibc  Entcliih  PtiUimcnt, 
fur  ihe  Hcond  nilunw  el  Tbt  Aichnlo- 
giL  Hitetainclcrwuhlghlynlimible, 
"-  -i^h  niirked  l>y  m  Tew  peculiar'^'" 


hr  Trmpl^ 


He   »<nild   lit( 


riue,  slicn  be  liul 
he  never  ilept  Ihtre.  Hepuronuedlite- 
ruure  with  gremt  lilMriliiy  i  uid,  on 
one  iKCHiofi,  tdiuiccd  £1^00  la  bring 
out  Mime  puticuliir  wotk.  He  ••■• 
held  In  griaL  etircm  bj  lb*  KicDIifle 
■orld,  ind  round  bit  Ubie  ven  In- 

Uciuu  of  Use  day.  He  wu  of  lucb  in 
cnn  temper,  [bat  a  celebnied  cbew- 

E layer  declared  be  uru  the  only  nun 
e  had  teen  whou  counlenancc  did  dM 
Indicate  wbeiber  he  wu  Kiiining  or 
loiing,  at  Ihal  game;  and  »  a»ene  waa 
be  ID  a  do^uiatiiing  Ipirlt.  Ibal,  aficr 
•lelng  I)r.  Jotanaon,  be  eipreurd  •  wiah 
Ibal  ■'  ht  Uiigbt  never  be  again  in  ibal 

WALKER,  (Adah,]  (be  aon   of  a 

n'eiiinorcland,  in  IT3l!    Alntoit  before 
be    could    reaJd,    be  waa  put    lo 
faibcr't  buaineai.  but  ibU  did  tiot  bli 
him  from  indulging  hii  tute  for 
chanica.     During  bu  leiiure  houn 


ihii 


n:iJll(,rulilr>gmiila,&c,>hicbbeei 
in  mlniuure,  on  •  troaU  brook  » 
home,  and  he  ii  nid  lo  httc  buUl ) 
a  liul  in  the  Dflghbauriog  Ibicket, 
he  uaed  (o  retire  for  the  puipoae  of 
reading.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  be  be- 
cuiie  utbet  to  a  acbool  at  Ledihim,  in 


Mfully..! 


unikilfully, 
'  became  baiiki 

head  of  pauing  llie  renialnde  .  . 

life Bi  an  ani^horitt,  inone  oriht  ialindi 
of  Lake  Windermere;  and  Ihi      " 


itcn>1*t  aeminiry;  biil  Ihe 
It  with  which  ■  leciure  de- 

d;rdu»dbSJ 

ti  an  aittonomical  lecturer,  wai  toon 
e  I  tended,  by  bit  riiiu,  in  ihtl  capacity, 
to  Ihe  principal  citiet  and  townti  and 
at  lenaih,  in  17TS,  )>y  the  advice  of  Ur. 
Priettley,  be  took  the  Haymarkel 
Thcaix,  in  London,  for  the  duplay  of 
bit  abiiitlei.  Hit  lunui  wai  .ucb  ai 
lo  induce  bim  to  aeitle  in  Ihe  mctro- 

£ii;  aud,  having  lakea  a  houte  in 
urge    Sirret,    Hanover    Square,  he 

every  winter!  a'tending.  at  intervali, 
Weitminatet,   Eton,   VTiiiclietter,    ai.d 


diiuLyed  con- 
kilL  Several 
lit  pen,  whkh 


oTSnwky  Cbimniei  i  Phllotopbical  f.iii- 
DiMcof  the  Cauiet,  Eaecta,and  Cure  of 
Unwholetome  Air  In  Cltieij  A  Syiiem 
r  Fbilowphy  in  Leeiuret ;  A 
a  Ceogiapby  and  the  l>ti!  of 


ilet  variout  papeia  in 

PbiloKiptaic^    Trani- 

[un,  IXC  Dii.  Walker  wia  Bl>a  the 
author  of  Idraa  lUfnteited  in  an  Ei- 
cunion  through  Flaoden,  Oermtny, 
Italy,  and  France  ;  and,  Remarkt  nude 
in  B  Tour  to  the  Lakei  of  Weilmore- 


oFuii,  inWSS. 

WALES.  (WlLUAM.)  w 
.lU,  and,  in  I7S9,  vitileil 
lay,    for  the  purpoae  o(  i 


Muni  of  ■ 


company  Capiain  Couk  in  bit  two  Krtt 
voyaget  of  ducuvery,  of  which  he  kept 
a  JouTnal,  afierwardt  printed  under  tin 
tide  of  AMronumicil  Obteivationi  iu 
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the  Southern  Hemitphere.  He  was  ap- 
pointed mathematical  master  at  Chriti's 
Hospital,  and  secretary  to  the  board  of 
longitude,  some  time  previously  to  his 
decease,  which  took  place  in  1798. 
Besides  the  works  above  noticed,  he 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  On  the 
Achronycal  Rising  of  the  Constellation 
Pleiades,  inserted,  by  Dr.  Vincent,  in 
his  Nearchus;  On  the  Discovery  of 
the  Longitude  by  means  of  Time- 
pieces ;  Kemarks  on  Forster*s  Account 
of  Cook's  Last  Voyage;  Inquiry  into 
the  Population  of  England  and  Wales ; 
Robertson's  Elements  of  Navigation 
Improved ;  and.  Restoration  of  a  wurk 
of  Apollonius.  He  also  communicated 
seven  papers  to  the  Transactioni  of 
the  Royal  Society,  of  which  body  he 
was  a  member. 

HORNSBY,  (Thomas^  was  born  in 
1734,  and  educated  for  the  church,  but 
distinguished  himself  only  as  a  niatiie- 
inatician  and  astronomer.  AAer  having 
taken  his  degree  of  M.A.,  he  wa«  ap- 
pointed Savilian  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Oxford,  where  he  was  also  keeper  of 
the  Raddiffe  library,  and  gave  lectures 
on  natural  and  on  experimental  philo- 
sophy. He  took  the  degree  of  D.D. 
some  time  previous  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  11th  of  April,  1810. 
Dr.  Hornsby's  papers,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  are,  On  the  Paral- 
lax of  the  Sun;  Observations  on  the 
Solar  Eclipse ;  Account  of  the  Improve- 
ments to  be  made  by  Observations  of 
the  Transit  of  Venus,  in  1769;  Ob- 
servations on  the  Transit  of  Venus,  and 
Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
1769 ;  The  Quantity  of  the  Sun's  Pa- 
rallax, as  deduced  from  Observations  of 
the  Transit  of  Venus,  on  the  Srd  of 
June,  1769;  and,  Inquiry  into  the  Quan- 
tity and  Direction  of  the  proper  Motion 
of  A  returns,  with  some  Remarks  on  the 
Diminution  of  the  Obliquity  of  the 
Ecliptic  He  also  edited  the  astrono- 
mical observations  made  by  Dr.  Brad- 
ley, at  Greenwich,  and  obtained  much 
reputation  bv  the  manner  in  which  he 
performed  his  task,  though  his  delay  in 
the  production  of  the  work  excited  ob- 
servation and  censure. 

WALKER,  (George,)  was  bom  in 
1734,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where 
his  father  was  a  respectable  tradesman 


of  the  diwenting 
sent  to  the  UniversTty  of  Edinbaighy  he 
there  studied  mathematics  under  Dc 
Matthew  Stewart,  and  from  him  derived 
his  taste  for  pure  and  el^ant  deoioa- 
stration.  He  completed  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow;  smd,  after 
having  gone  through  the  usual  course 
of  preparation,  commenced  dissentii^ 
minister  at  Durham,  in  1766.  He  after- 
wards accepted  the  charge  of  a  congre- 
gation at  Yarmouth,  where  he  married;  I 
and,  in  1772,  removed  to  Warrington^ 
on  being  appointed  mathematical  tutor 
to  the  dissenting  academy  of  that  place. 
In  1775,  speared  his  EKictrine  of  the 
Sphere,  containing  many  plates  for  the 
demonstration  of  propositions,  of  a  pe- 
culiar construction.  This  work  nas 
been  highly  praised  by  mathematidana, 
and,  by  some,  ia  considered  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  purest  method  of  geome- 
triad  demonstration.  In  the  same  year, 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  High  Pavement  Meeting  at  Not- 
tingham, where,  engaging  in  the  politics 
of  the  day,  he  became  an  eloquent 
speaker  at  public  meetings,  and  drew 
up,  among  other  papers,  a  petition  to 
parliament,  recommending  the  recog- 
nition of  American  independence;  of 
which  Mr.  Burke  declared  that  he  had 
rather  have  been  the  author,  than  of  all 
his  own  compositions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. After  ne  had  passed  twenty-four 
years  at  Nottingham,  Mr.  Walker  was 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  office 
of  theological  tutor,  and  superintendent 
of  a  dissenting  academy,  in  Manchester; 
but  soon  resigned  it,  in  consequence  of 
his  advanced  years,  and  retired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liverpool.  In  1807, 
he  came  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  the  publication  of  two 
volumes  of  his  Sermons,  and  two  volumea 
of  Philosophical  Essays,  when  he  was 
seized  with  an  illness,  and  died  in  the 
same  year,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
He  had  published  several  sermons,  in 
addition  to  those  just  mentioned ;  An 
Appeal  to  the  People  of  England  upon 
the  Test  Laws,  much  admired  by  Mr. 
Fox ;  and  the  first  part  of  a  Treatise 
on  Conic  Sections,  which  added  greatly 
to  his  mathematical  reputation.  Mr. 
Walker's  private  character  was  highly 
estimable :  *'  such,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  was  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and 
the    ease    and     cheerfulness    of    his 


COVENTRY,  (JOHH,)  wu  bam  In 
S(.u[liw.rk,  In  At  yen  VT3i.  He  wu 
more  tbu  Bll*  jttn  pdniet  IQ  ilw 
Hoyal  Mint,  in  Ibe  Tower  of  London, 
t>ui  it  prindpaJlf  ctltlinted  bi  liii  me- 
clunial  powen  of  iniendoo.  He  u- 
ti9Ud  Dr.  Fiuklin,  wben  he  eune  to 
England,  in  hii  electrical  elperiniFBU ; 
invented  mo  hygronjecer  upon  a  new 
prindp1e{  >nd  conlrired  ■  mctliod  of 
diKotering,  by  I  he  mieroempe,  (he 
cuiioiu  ilmclun  of  Ihe  ilr  leueb,  and 
ihe  minuie  npiilary  tiibtt  for  the  cic- 
eulinon  of  Ihe  up  in  wood.  HeirHied 
M  ttKh  perfection  In  Ihe  Sri  of  drawing 
optical  iiiilrumenli,  on  irorj  and  glau, 

Klau,  the  thoutandth  part  of 
^ly    a.u-'-       "-    -'--    — 

•iderahle 
ingeniou. 


He    alto    I 


would  j>tic> 


thpans 
T,  1812. 


It  died  in  Decembei 

STARK,  (WiLt-iAH,)  waa  bom  at 
Hancheiier,  In  July,  ITW.  Haring 
received  the  rudimenu  of  educalion, 
under  hii  uncle,  at  Ltcropt,  In  Ptrlh- 
■hirt,    be    rnleied    the  UniTei^ly    of 


opt,  in 

liniYen 

Glaigow,  where  be  itudieil  undei 
and  Black,  and  "  acquired,"  « 


biographer, 


The  Encydofwdia  Bri' 
.*—..«—,  u.-..  logical  precuion,  and 
lhaici>nleiiiptoFhypothtM*,wiib  which 

PrcMn  Glasgow  he  proceeded  lo  Edin- 
burgh, and  attended  the  leciuret  of 
Monro  and  Cullen,  wboae  friendiblp 
he  obtained  through  hit  luperior  ibili- 
liei.     In  ITSS,  he  came  to  London,  and 


ScimCT.  WhiLu  al  8l  Gtorge'i  floa- 
plul,  he  made  leTerai  uperimenti  on 
the  blood,  and  other  animal  Suida, 
logelher  with  »  few  in  chemical  phar- 
macy, an  account  of  whic))  ha  lelt  be- 
hind him  in  manuicripE.  In  1787,  he 
went  to  Leyden,  and  took  hli  degree 
irf'  U.  D.  i  and,  ihorlly  aHer  hit  return, 
coounented,  partly  al  the  lUKgHiiDn  of 
Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr.  Franklin,  ■ 


Bcriei  of  eaperimentt  on  diet,  whit 

pervon,  that  he  died. '  pnncipaily  of 
debililT,  on  tlie  Urd  of  February,  1T70. 
An  acEOuni  of  iheie  uperimttita,  which 
are  ai  whimtical  u  they  proved  lo  be 
pemidotu,  li  to  be  found  in  tbt  quarto 
volume  of  hia  worki,  puhllibcd  in  I7S8, 
bj  Dr.  Carmichaet  Smyth,  enlilled, 
Worka,  contiiiina  of  CUnlcal  and  Ana- 
tamialObteivauoni,wilbExperini«itB, 
Dirietical  and  Suiiral,  reviaed  and  pub- 
liihcd  from  hii  original  manuKripti. 
It  ditplayt  great  medical  koowledge, 

•embling  that  of  the  celebrated  Napier, 
Ihe  Inventor  of  the  logarithmi,  who  ia 


d  lo  have  been 


PRICE, 


AMEj,)    a   phyiidaii 


Guildford,'  whi 
Ihe  year  1710,  ditlingutihed  himielf  by 
hit  chrmini  lalenn ;  hit  preltmiont  lo 
which,   however,   In  a  greater  degree 

dchtnictiou  of  hit  repuialioo  and  hit 

Ihe  Kcrel  of  making  gold,  or,  al  leait, 
of  a  metal  equal  to  it ;  ume  of  which 
the  king,  and  lo  the  Royal 


if  which  he  wai 


which  he  kept  tecreL  The  Royal 
Society,  hawever.inuited  ihaiheibould 
repeal  hit  experiment*  befot*  two  of 
their  bod^,  on  pain  of  ditmiual;  and 
after  having  failed  in  leveral,  he  re- 
quetted  to  be  allowed  delay  for  another 
eihibitioD.       Hi)    dread    of  exjioaure 

appointed  ^me,  a  few  day  previoui  lo 
which  ha  dntrored  bimaeH  by,  M  it  it 
•aid,  drinking  laurel  water.  He  wai 
a  man  of  cort^deraMa  talenia,  and  waa 
poueaaed  of  ■  laif  Ibrnmt,  bequeathed 
(0  him  by  •  relation,  in  conlbrmiiy  with 
wbaat  wUl  bt  had  tichangtd  hii  ori- 
ginal name  sf  HigglnbMluua,  tar  that 
of  Price. 

WITHfiRlMO,  (WiLiiAU.)  the  aon 
of  an  apothecary  ai  Wellington,  !■ 
Shropthire,  wat  bom  there  HHoe  tim* 
in  the  year  1741 1  and  after  ttudjiag 


m^ 


r 
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Dbaroiacj  under  fau  utber.  proceeded, 
fur  toe  coaplcdoo  of  hU  metlk^  eua- 
cad'W,  Co  £dicbfirgh,  where  be  took  hit 
degree  of  M.D^  in  1766.  He  then 
•enied,  and  mairied,  at  Scaflbrd;  bat 
finding  himself  little  enoooraged  there, 
renored  to  Birmingham,  where  he  toon 
rate  to  extemire  practice,  and  ifistin- 
gnisbed  himself  by  his  scientific  as  well 
as  medical  abiUties.  In  1776,  1m  pub- 
lished, in  two  Tolames,  octavo,  a  vrorfc, 
entided  A  Botanical  Arrangement  of 
British  Plann,  beii^  an  Acooont  of  the 
Indigeooos  Plants  of  Great  Britain, 
classed  according  to  the  Linnsean  s>f« 
tern.  It  was  Terr  frrourably  receiTed, 
and  went  ihroogfa  two  more  editions, 
one  in  1787,  in  three  Tolumes;  and 
another,  in  1796,  in  fbar  Tolnmes ;  in 
both  of  whidi  he  made  several  improve- 
ments and  additions,  *'that  rendered 
it,**  savs  Dr.  Aikin,  "  an  excellent  na- 
tional'Flora.**  In  1779,  he  publiihed 
Kfk  Account  of  the  Scarlet  Fever  and 
Sore  Throat,  as  it  appeared  in  Birming- 
ham, in  the  year  17iS;  and,  in  17S3.  he 
translated  Bergman's  Sciagraphia  Regni 
Mineralis.  In  1785,  he  wrote  .\n  Ac- 
count of  the  Foxglove,  and  sume  of  its 
medical  uses;  with  Practical  Remarks 
on  the  Dropsy,  and  other  Diseases,  in 
which  he  was  the  first  who  gave  satis- 
Csctory  proof  to  the  public  of  the  diuret:c 
virtues  of  the  foxglove  in  dropsies.  He 
also  contributed  many  important  papers 
on  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  to  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  made 
a  feliow.  He  died  at  Birmingham,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1799.  A  genus  of 
American  planU  was  called  Witberingia, 
after  his  name;  and  the  native  car- 
bonate of  barytes,  which  he  first  dis- 
covered and  described,  bears  the  appel- 
lation of  Witherite,  in  honour  of  him. 

REYNELL,  (John,)  was  bom  at 
Chudletgh,  in  Devonshire,  about  the 
year  1742.  At  the  ase  of  fifteen  he 
ent(>red  the  navy,  which,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  he  quitted  for  the  army, 
and  was  immrdiately  sent  upon  active 
service  to  India,  as  an  officer  of  en- 
gineers. He  did  not  attain  a  higher 
rank  tlian  that  of  major,  but  received  a 
very  lucrative  appointment  a*  surveyor- 
(rencrral  of  Kengal.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Roval  Society,  and  becime  intimate 
with  the  roost  eminent  scientific  men  of 


In  te 


his  day. 

had 

diom  of  Kvcral  pabficadoBa, 

able  and  aocnrate 

his  accoont  of  the 


the  FhOoBophkal  Ti 
Ii*bed  A  Chart  of  the  Bank  aad  Cvmnt 
of  Cape  LagoSas;  Bcafal  Atlas;  Map 
of  Hindoctan ;  ObeervatMoa  on  the  To- 
nography of  the  piain  of  Troy;  and 
his  greatest  and  best  uci  fiii  uiance, 
his  Geographical  System  of  Hcrodotos. 
He  also  asdstcd  Hnngo  Park,  m  the 
anai^Eement  of  his  African  Travris; 
Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Anrian's  Voyage  of  Nearchns :  and  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  his  Oriental  Collec- 
tions. He  was  abo  a  fellow  ol  the 
Edinburgh  Roral  Society,  a  nmnber 
of  the  Rojal  Institnte  of  France,  of 
the  Impoial  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  of  the  Koyal  Sodety  of 
Goiungen,  at  the  time  of  his  deaih. 
which  took  place  on  the  S9th  of  Mardi, 
183a 


CURTIS,  (William,)  was  bom  at 
Alton,  in  Hampshire,  in  1746,  and 
brooght  up  under  his  grandfitther,  an 
apothecary  of  that  place.  He  cooi- 
menced  the  practice  of  this  professioOa 
on  his  own  account,  in  London ;  but  a 
decided  bent  for  botanical  pursuits  in- 
duced him,  at  length,  to  relinquish  his 
proper  business  for  that  of  a  lecturer  in 
natural  history,  and  a  demonstrator  of 
plants,  from  'herborisations,  and  the 
spedmens  cultivated  by  him  in  a  botani- 
nl  garden.  He  kept  gardens  sncces- 
sively  at  Bermondsey,  Lunbeth  Marsh, 
and  Brompton,  whicla  he  cultivated  with 
great  as^duity  and  success.  In  1771, 
he  obtained  some  reputation,  as  an 
entomologist,  by   the  publication  of  a 

fiamphlet,  entitled  Instructions  for  Cul- 
ecting  and  Preserving  Insects,  parti- 
cularly Moths  and  Butterflies,  illutraicd 
with  a  copper- plate ;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  published  a  translation 
of  The  FundamenU  Entomolof^  of 
Linnseus,  entitled  An  Introduction  to 
the  Knowledge  of  Insects,  conuining 
some  valuable  additions  to  the  original. 
In  1777,  appeared  the  first  number  of 
his  Flora  Londinensis,  a  work  which 
was  extended  to  six  fasciculi,  each  con- 
taining »eventy-two  plates.  This  is  his 
principal    production,   and  one  which 
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has  contributed  much  to  the  promotion 
of  a  taste  for  botanical  studies  in  this 
kingdom.  The  great  accuracy  of  the 
delineations,  taken  by  means  of  a 
camera,  and  the  excellence  of  the  ac- 
companying descriptions,  cannot  be  too 
highly  eulc^ized,  and  have  deservedly 

f^iven  the  work  a  very  high  rank  among 
ocal  Floras.  Mr.  Uurtis's  next  publi- 
cation was  The  Botanical  Magaxine, 
the  plan  of  which  was  to  render  it  a 
general  repository  of  garden  plants, 
whether  already  delineated  or  not.  In 
1782,  he  published  A  History  of  the 
Brown-taiied  Moth,  with  a  view  of 
allaying  the  extraordinary  and  almost 
superstitious  alarm,  whicli  had  spread 
through  the  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  appearance  of  an  unusual  number 
of  caterpillars.  Another  of  his  useful 
productions  was  Practical  Observations 
on  the  British  Grasses,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  direct  the  choice  of  the 
farmer  to  the  most  valuable  kinds  fur 
cultivation.  Mr.  Curtis,  who  bore  the 
character  of  an  honest,  friendly  man,  and 
an  entertaining  companion,  died  in  1799. 
Besides  the  works  before* mentioned, 
he  was  the  aiithor  of  two  excellent  ento- 
mological papers  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Linnsean  Society,  of  which  he  was 
an  original  member.  After  his  death 
were  published  his  Lectures  on  Botany, 
illustrated  by  coloured  plates. 

ATWOOD,  (George,)  was  bom  in 
1746,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridee, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1769,  with 
the  rank  of  third  wraneler.  He  sub- 
sequently obtained  a  fellowship,  be- 
came M  A.  in  1772,  and  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1776. 
At  the  university,  he  delivered,  for 
several  succetuve  years,  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  mechanical  and  experimental 
philosophy,  which  obtained  for  him 
great  reputation.  The  celebrated  Mr. 
ntt  often  employed  him  in  financial 
calculations,  and  bestowed  on  him  a 
patent  office,  which  required  but  little 
of  his  attendance,  that  he  might  have 
the  full  benefit  of  his  services.  He  died 
in  his  sixty-second  year,  having  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  author,  by  a 
variety  of  papers,  published  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions;  the  principal 
of  which  are,  A  General  Theory  for  the 
Mensuration  of  the  Angle,  subtended 


by  two  objects,  &c. ;  A  Treatise  on  the 
Rectilinear  Motion  and  Rotation  of 
Bodies ;  Investigations  founded  on  the 
Theory  of  Motion,  for  determining  the 
Times  of  Vibratioif  of  Watch  Balances ; 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Stability  of  Ships; 
and  A  Dissertation  on  the  Construction 
and  Properties  of  Arches.  Many  of 
these  works  have  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  progress  of  science,  by 
multiplying  the  modes  of  illustration 
which  experimental  displays  afTord  for 
the  assistance  of  the  instructor;  but  Mr. 
Atwood  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
extended,  very  considerably,  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge ;  or  to  have  pos- 
sessed that  extraordinary  talent,  or 
energy  of  mind,  by  which  great  diffi- 
culties are  overcome,  or  new  metliods 
of  reasoning  inventedL 

DRYANDER,  (Jonas,)  the  son  of 
a  clergyman,  was  oom  in  Sweden,  in 
1748,  and  received  his  education  at  the 
Universities  of  Gottenbui^h  and  Upsal. 
He  visited  England  some  time  previous 
to  1782,  in  which  year  he  succeeded  to 
Dr.  Solander's  place  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  also  held  the  offices  of 
librarian  to  the  Royal  and  Linnsean 
Societies ;  of  the  latter  he  was  one  of 
the  first  founders,  and,  on  its  incorpora- 
tion by  royal  charter,  in  1801,  he  drew 
up  its  laws  and  regulations.  His  death 
took  place  in  October,  1810,  at  which 
time  he  was  vice-prei>ident  of  the  Lin- 
n«an  Society.  Mr.  Dryander  commu- 
nicated four  papers  on  tlie  subject  of 
botany,  to  the  1  ransactions  of  the  Lin- 
nsean, and  one  to  those  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  also  superintended  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Alton's  Hortus  Kew- 
ensis,  and  Dr.  Roxburgh's  Plants  of 
the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  in  which  the 
critical  learning  and  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Dryander  are  most  usefully  dbplayed. 
His  Catalogus  Bibliothecse  Historico- 
naturalis  Josephi  Banks  **  ia  a  model,'* 
sajrs  his  biographer,  "  for  all  future 
writers  in  this  line ;  but  a  noodel  rather 
calculated  to  check  than  to  excite  imita- 
tion. A  work  so  ingenious  in  design, 
and  so  perfect  in  execution,  can  scarcely 
be  proauoed  in  any  science ;  so  fiiulUess 
a  specimen  of  typography  we  have  never 
elsewhere  seen.  In  private  life,  he 
was  respected,  though  somewhat  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  and  too  apt  to 
treat  misconception  with  a  severity  due 


CRAWFORD,  (Adaiii,)  wu  bom 
In  ITU ;  und,  after  Uking  bit  dcgne  of 
H.  D.,  pncliied,  with  great  tiicuu.  In 


profFHor  of  cbcnilslr?  al  Woolwich,  and 
diilingiiiihed  hImHi/in  that  iclfncf  bj 
hit  Eipcrimrnu  and  ObMrvalitini  on 
Animal  Hut,  of  which  he  publiihed  an 

in  1T84.  It  wai  InniUtrd  into  the 
Qcnnnn  and  Italian  laugutgti,  and 
gan  riw  to  a  publication  by  Mr.  Mor- 


tor  icrarula.  He  died  at  LymlTigioii,  in 
July,  1793.     Soineyunditrrliiidcalh, 

tmllled,  An  Eipcrlmciilal  Inqnirv  into 
lllseaecl  of  Tomu.  and  oiher  Mnlivin.l 
Subitancei,  on  the  cohulon  of  the 
Animal  Fibrea. 

BRAHAH,  (JoiEFIt,)  wai  born  at 
tJUliibaniugh,  in  York.hire,  on  the  13th 
of  April,  fTM.  nil  rather  rented  a 
rarm  under  Lord  StraShrd,  and  he  waa 
hintteir  brought  up  to  agricultural  pur- 
•uiu,  but  wat  pitventcd  rrom  following 
ihcm  alter  hli  lixteenth  year,  in  con- 
■equenca  of  an  acddeniBl  lameneia  In 
hbankle.  He  waa  then  apprenticed  to 
a  carpenter,  u  being  the  molt  iuit*bl< 
trade  to  the  rapadtiei  which  he  had  di>- 
played  almoit  froni  hia  inOiney.  It 
teeiua  that,  when  ijuhe  ■  boy,  he  hid 


rioloncelloa,  w 


ned  employment 
n,   in    London, 


Denmarlc  Street,  Soho,  which,  on  ) 
ibiequent  retnoral   to  Picradilly,  ; 


by  the  key  la  certain  unequal  depths, 
which  nothing  but  the  key  can  aicer- 
Uln  i  the  levers  not  having  any  Hop  to 

eicepi  that  which  fomu  a  pan  of  the 

ipread  abroad  for  the  puijiaae  of  ope- 
n-ting Bgainit  the  inventor',  appliniion 
for  III  eitenslon  of  hi>  patent,  thai  one 
of  theK  lock)  had  been  readily  opened 

but  Ihil,  layi  one  of  hit  biographeri, 
wu  a  grot!  miirepreientation  of  the 
fact,  the  quill  having,  in  rtality,  been 

cured  three  patenta  for  different  mudl- 
ticalioni  ol  pumpi  and  fire-enginei ;  the 
two  fint  being  dated  in  1T90,  and  the 
lait  in  1798.  Between  IboM  years,  be 
obtained  a  patent  tur  hii  practical  ap- 
plication to  [be  purpose  of  a  preflt,  the 
weil-knuvrn  principle  of  the  hydroitatic 
paradoi,  by  which,  at  by  a  lever  with 
amu  capable  of  Infinite  larlatloni,  tha 


parably  greal 

aequent    pal 
The  beer- in 


;b  be  added  to  it.  a  lub- 
'in™«r^ner.llj  uW 
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of  the  subject  of  our  memoir:  and  he 
made  several  improTements  in  the  con- 
Atruction  of  steam-engines,  for  which 
he  obtained  a  patent  in  1801.  In  1802, 
one  was  granted  to  him  for  a  trery  ela- 
borate and  accurate  machine  for  pro- 
ducing smooth  and  parallel  sur&ces  on 
wood  and  other  materials  :  this  has 
been  tried,  with  success,  on  a  very  lai^ 
scale,  in  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich.  His 
next  inventions  were,  an  improvement 
in  the  process  of  noaking  paper ;  in  the 
process  of  printing,  by  a  mode  which 
enabled  the  Bank  to  perform  the  labour 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  clerks  with 
twenty ;  in  the  construction  of  main- 
pipes  ;  in  wheel  carriages ;  and  a  me- 
thod for  the  prevention  of  the  dry  rot ; 
for  all  of  which  he  obtained  patents. 
He  died,  highly  respected  for  hit  scien- 
tific acquirements  and  private  worth, 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1814.  *•  It  is 
surely,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  Bramah's 
biographer,  "  on  the  characters  of  such 
individuaU  that  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  British  empire  most  essen- 
tially depend ;  an  inventive  imagination 
controlled  by  a  sound  judgment,  an 
incessant  activity  of  mind  and  body,  a 
head  that  can  direct,  and  a  heart  that 
can  feel,  are  the  genuine  source*  of  that 
practical  superiority  which  is  well  known 
to  distinp;uish  the  productions  of  our 
national  industry." 

CAVALLO,  rriBERius.)  the  ton  of 
a  Neapolitan  pnysician,  was  born  at 
Naples,  in  1749,  and  £ame  to  England 
in  1771,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
himself  for  a  merchant.  Science  and 
philosophy,  however,  formed  the  chief 
objects  of  his  pursuit,  and  soon  induced 
him  to  quit  commercial  occupations  al- 
together. H  e  was  a  fellow  ot  the  lloval 
Society,  and  contributed  several  vain- 
able  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. His  separate  publications  arc, 
A  Complete  Treatise  on  Electridty  in 
Theory  and  Practice,  with  Original  Ex- 
periments; An  Essay  on  the  Theorv 
and  Practice  of  Mediod  Electricity  ;  A 
Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Prtmerties 
of  Air,  and  other  permanently  Elastic 
Fluids,  with  an  Introduction  to  Che- 
mistry ;  The  History  and  Practice  d 
Aerostation;  Mineritlogical  Tablet;  A 
Treatise  on  Magnetism  in  Theory  and 
Practice,  with  Original  Experimental 
Description  and  Use  of  the  Teleteopial 


Mother-of-pearl  Blicrometer;  An  Essay 
on  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Fac- 
titious Airs,  with  an  appendix  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Blood ;  and  Elements  of 
Natural  or  Experimental  Philosophy.. 
These  works  are  distinguished  by 
perspicuity  of  style,  proper  telection  of 
materials,  and  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment, and  may  be  justly  classed  among 
the  best  elementary  books  in  the  En^ 
li»h  language.  Mr.  Cavallo  died  m 
London,  in  1810. 

BRAITHWAITE,(JoHN,}  deserves 
notice  as  the  inventor  of  a  diving  ma- 
chine, with  which,  in  1783,  he  descended 
into  the  Royal  George,  at  Spithead, 
and  brought  up  the  sheet  anchor,  and 
several  of  the  guns.  In  1788,  he  de- 
scended into  the  Hartwell,  East  India- 
man,  lost  near  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands,  and  saved  from  the  wreck, 
besides  other  property,  dollan  to  the 
value  of  £38,000.  From  the  Aberga- 
venny, East  Indiaman,  wrecked  off  the 
isle  of  Pattain,  he  is  said  to  have  brought 
up  property  worth  £105,000.  He  died 
in  1818. 

MILNER,  (Isaac,  Dean  of  CarUsIe,) 
a  native  of  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  ana 
the  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  was  bom  on 
the  11th  of  January,  1751.  His  elder 
brother,  Joseph,  who,  by  some  generous 
individuals,  was  placed  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Leeds,  taught  him  the  tle- 
ments  of  Latin  and  ureek,  for  which 
binguages  the  future  dean  felt  so  great 
a  predilection,  that,  being  brought  up 
to  his  father's  trade,  while  working  in 
the  loom,  he  contrived  to  study  Tacitus 
and  Euripides.  His  brother,  on  becom- 
ing master  of  the  grammar-school  at 
Hull,  appointed  him  junior  assistant  at 
that  establishment,  and  in  1769,  he  be- 
came a  sizar  at  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where,  on  taking  his  degree  of 
B.  A.,  in  177^  he  was  not  only  tenimr 
wrangler,  but  complimented  at  being 
incomparabilis.  Shortly  afterwards,  he 
obtained  the  first  mathematical  prise; 
and,  becoming  tutor,  had  for  his  pupils 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  WUberibrce,  with 
whom  he  travelled  abroad.  In  1777, 
be  proceeded  to  the  d^ree  of  M.  A. ; 
in  1780,  he  served  the  office  of  Junior 
moderator;  and,  in  1783,  he  bad  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  first  Jack- 
tonian  prdetsor  of  natural  and  experi- 


mental  pUloMmtar.  In  1788,  be  pro- 
ceeded u>  the  degice  of  B.  D. ;  uid,  in 
I7ga,  be  beoint  muter  of  hk  college. 
In  1T92,  be  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  U  D.  I  dodng  Ihe  ame  yeii,  he  ob- 
Mined  ibedeenerTafCarliile;  end,  in 
1I9S,  he  lucceeded  Borrow  in  tbe  Lu- 
cuiin  profcuoTihip  of  nulheimtin, 
nnrth  nboul  £350  B-irear,  He  died  it 
Ihe  houie  ol  Mr.  WilbeHbrce,  on  the 
1>I  of  Hirch,  ism  '■  The  Ulenry  pro- 
di>crioni  af  Dr.  Milnir."  Hyi  one  of  hii 
friend*,   "  ire  but  few ;   yet,  u  they 


lowifaip  in  Ihe  Rgyil  Sodtly."  They 
cnniiii  chiefly  of  lome  learned  and  in- 
geniuiu  common  icetiane  to  tint  body, 
and  a  lindiolion  of  hi>  brother'i  Hie- 
lory  or  the  Chriiiiiui  Church,  of  which 


*bu1i>hed  the  [ 
behbid  ihe  cha 


cure  frienda  or  bii  boyiih  day*,  among 
vhonk  he  aficn   *'de[irered  Ihe   poor 


iippineu,    and   paued    much  of  hia 

•i'h  iu  sppendacei,  had  coat  him  one 
lundred  and  forty  guineUi 

STANHOPE,  (Charlei,  Earl  of,) 
on  of  Ihe  mond  earl  of  ihal  name, 
•u  born  on  the  3rd  of  Auguit,  1753. 
]e  wu  edualfd  at  Eton  and  Genera, 
.nd  diipUyed,  at  ibe  latter  place,  a 

far'a  memoir  on  the  pen- 

_.  177*.  bewaianunaucceu. 

ful  candidate  for  Weitminiier,  but  came 
into  parliimeni,  in  the  aame  year,  ai 
member  for  tbe  borough  ofWycombe, 
which  ha  repreaenled  until  the  de*th  of 
hit  father,  in  ITBS.  Aa  ■  tpckkcr,  he 
wu  dittinguiihed  by  a  niong  vein  of 
•enM  and  humour :  he  itai  tn  ad'ocata 
of  the  French  reiroluiion,  and  not  only 
avowed  republican  leniinwnia,  but  e>l- 


denced  tall  teal  In  the  ame  by  re- 
linquiahing  the  externa]  ornament*  of 
the  peerage.  At  a  mvi  of  uience,  hi 
held  a  hi^  rank,  and  inienled,  among 
other  Ibingt,  a  tneihod  for  aemring 
bnildingi  from  fire,  an  aiilhmedcal  ma- 

and  a  veoel  10  aail  ogalnil  wind  and 
tide.     He  died  on  the  14ih  of  Decem- 

flnt,  to  Lady  Heater  Pitt,  daughter  of 
Ihe  Hril  Earl  of  Cbalham,  by  whom  he 
had  three  daughlert ;  and.  tecondly,  to 
Mill  Cnniille,  by  whom  he  had  ihrtc 
KH11.  He  wu  the  author  of  aerenl 
philowphical  and  a  few  political  tract*. 

NICHOLSON,  (WiLLiAH,)  «*)  borti 
In  London,  in  1738,  and  paoed    tbe 

early  pari  of  hii  life  in  the  maritime 

wu  engaged  by  Mr.  Wedgewood,  the 
manu&cturer  of  SlafTordihire  ware,  aa 


gineer  to  the  ?on*e«  Water-worka 
Company,  relieved  hi*  neceaiitiei,  for 

allon,  and  died,  in  poierty,  in  tSI}.  Ai 
an  anthor,  he  ii  prinripally  known  by 
Tbe  Jounut,  vrhich  bean  hii  name,  of 


»ophy,C 


___,  ioD  to  Nl 

loaophy:  The  Pint  Prindplei  of  Chi 
miitiv  -,  and  A  Dicdonaiy  of  CI 
Theaeare         ". 

li}Jffment  with  whi- -j   —- 

fmeJy  uaefu 


idonary  of  Chem&iITy. 
comi^lationf  i  but  the 

render!  them  exlremely  uaefu] :  in  Ihe 
cacydap)Mlia,publiihed  under  hia  name, 
he  u  *ald  to  hare  bad  but  little  concern. 


r  1TS9.     He  ] 

expcrimenlal  chemiil,  and  ihe  repu. 
tation  he  acijiiired  by  hii  (arioui  worki 

the  Society  of  Art*,  and  of  rariout  othei 
literary  and  plillowphical  uiodatioii* 
He  died  in  Mecklenburg  Square,  Lon^ 


'diiioui  Enyor 

Ihp 

Ulilily  of 

'(i„'?T£Si* 

1  Abridffmenl 

of  hit 

ind 

Chemiol 

V 

moDi, 

n  eighi  itolumn. 

ia» 

»■ 

THORNTON,  (Jon 

R 

■lar.)  m 

tenet 

ihr  celibnud  Bon 

niH 

to  the  vm  iiBU.  Hemziica  me  n 
pin  or  hit  cducadon  al  ■  public,  I 
the  laiicr  *|  •  pnvau,  Khool ;  and  • 
ninirkablv  for  prnMing  Ibc  nbole  of! 
hulydayi  in  mabing  collectioni  in  nilu- 
rak  hiilory.     tie  auo  devoted  hit  play- 

etubliibed  thi 

menagerie,  in  vhich  he  kepi 
auortineni  of  pigeon*,  bedilei  luiinB 
erery  ipetieeof  tbeBnglidi  hawk.  At 
ui  early  period  of  hu  life,  he  oai 
neaily  killcil,  b;  dHaking,  in  mittake, 
*  phial  full  of  eau-de-luee,  the  eAcU 
of  which,  fat  a  lime,  almoil  drove  him 
■ge  of  liitBeii,  fae  wu 
ige,  wlwre,  though  dea- 


th* lame  punui^  and 
-  *m«ll  garden  and 


■ini  ID  Cambridge,  where,  thoiuh  de 
lined  Inr  the  church,  he  padEed  hw 
indlnallan  lor  the  itudy  at  phyili^  by 
aitending  the  anatomical  and  chemical 

tboie  on  bouny  and  ninial  hiUsry. 
He  alH  ippean  m  have  attended  a 
FOUrM  on  oplio!  and  being  atked  by 
the  Icciurer  in  that  Kience,  u  deacrihc 
the  aniiomy  of  the  eve,  be  ptocetded 
to  give  luch  ■  minute  and  tnaiieilji 
account  of  it,  that  tbc  lecturer,  fiadii^ 
hinueir  puttied,  exclaimed,  amid  the 
•upprened  lau^ter  of  the  itudenti, 
■•  That  will  do,  lit ;  that  will  do,  ■ir.'' 
Shortlv  after  tlut,  haring  acquired  ■ 
large  ftiriune  by  the  deain  of  ni>  bro- 
ther, he  roolved  on  making  medicine 
bit  Hie  punuili  and,  gidng  u  London, 
he  became  a  pupl  at  Guy'i  Hoipital, 
ailrnding  alto  the  lecturei  of  Ur.  CUne, 
and  of  L>r.  Babingloo,  under  whom  he 
■tiiined  lo  great  proBciency  in  che- 
miilry.  On  taking  Ilia  degree  of  B.  U., 
al  Cambridge,  he  gate  a  proof  of  ihii, 
bv  propoiing  for  hii  ibtau  •  diicorery 
he  tiaij  liimHlf  made,  contiary  lo  ihc 
received  opinioni,   "  That  the  animal 


n  from  the  altnotpherc 


leveral  curei,  in  caiet  that  had  been 
given  op  by  the  flrtt  phyriciint  and 
iQFgeont  in  London-  Hil  inecesi, 
which  went  very  fir  to  ertabHih  the 
■ouiidneu  of  the  Brimanim  lyilem. 
then  deemed  by  many  empirical.  In- 
dured  him  to  publiih  a  work  in  lupport 
of  it,  entitled  The  Fhilo«phy  of  Me- 
didne,  or  Medical  Bitracu  on  the 
Nature  of  Health  and  Diieaae,  indud- 
ing  the  Lana  of  the  Animal  (Economy, 
and  the  Doctrinev  of  Pneumatic  Medl- 


reXor  p 


llytppron 


.nd.tam»d 

>  rtputaiJon 

that  can  never  be  eSkcrd."  It  appearad 
in  nm ;  and.  In  the  following  year,  hi 
publlthed,  upon  the  lame  plan,  a  mte^ 
of  tnodem  polillci,  entitled.  The  Philo- 
wphy  of  Folilica,  or  Political  Elitfacti 
oti  the  Nature  of  GovemmcnU  and 
their  AdminiitrBlion,  three  volomea, 
octavo.  Hit  neit  mott  hnporlaal 
work  appeared  in  IS08,underthe  title  of 
BoUninJ  PUiei  of  the  New  llluttration 
at  the  Sexual  Syiiem  of  Ltnncua,  folio, 
/30,  which  wai  pronounced,  and  con- 


and  mtgnlAcence  of  the  eiecDtion  «hen 
publiihed.  It  wu,  indeed,  a  trophy  of 
national  taite,  which  the  iDirounding 
nation!  may  look  upon  with  envy  attd 
aitonuhmenL"  Dr.L>ar>rin,>lB,>peak- 
ing  of  the  work,  nbtervea,  "  that  the 
botanical  [dclurctqae  plalet  of  the  new 


in  Dr.  Thomloa'i 


immoruliif.  In  Ihe  mnntinH,  Ur. 
Thornlon  took  bii  degree  of  M.D.. 
■nd  roK  to  g.eal  rmiiirni*  in  Ihe  me- 
tropolii,  both  u  ■  pnciiiioner  »nd 
-riter,  in  iwdicine.     He  wh  .  pren 

lennl  tncu  in  defenn  of  tl.  igdnil 
Ihe  ■tluli]  of  Di.  Itowler.  Hli  pnc- 
ticil  [Alenu  procured  him  ihe  ■pp<rin(- 
iiient  of  phjbicun  to  ih«  MArylelwne 
D\tftnuij;  ind  whitii  holding  ihil 
Met,  he  added  lo  hii  rime,  by  diicoTer- 
lag,  in  ilw  firluei  of  the  fi»ijla>e,  alnooat 
■  cenda  cure  tor  the  lorlel  feitr.    He 

Mry  fiw  four  ytani  "id  beome,  •lier- 
ward),  lectunf  on  medicd  Iwliny,  it 
Ouy'i  KiHpital,  in  vhich  Kience  h*  hu 
luhxeqiiently  publiihed  Kienl  'ttj 
valuable  worki;  imong  nhicli  miy  be 
metiiioned,  The  Flinli  of  OreiC  BnUin 
•  mnged  after  ihe  refornxd  Sexual 
Kyilem,  ftci  An  Eiij  Introduelion  la 
[lie   Sdtnce  of  Botany  i    and  (oeral 

GARNETT,  (Thomm.)  wu  bom 
at  KirbT-[.an»d>le,  in  Weilmureland, 
on     the    2Ut  of  April,    1767.      After 

cat'on^irhii'natite  luwn,  and  liid  the 
foundalton  of  hi>  medical  and  plilloio- 
piiical  knowledge,  under  Mr.  UB»»n, 
at    Sedbnigh,   he   iiudied     pliyiic    at 


Zt.  '  In  im,  he  proceed^  to  Llier 


ptal'd,  by  Imilalion,  at  Manchester. 
lie  »u  nlio  inriied  lo  Dublin,  but  wu 

quente  i>f  liii  elecuon  lo  the  philo- 
Buphical  profeawnhip  of  Anderton'i 
In.Iiiuiia.1,  »  Glugoo.  Thli  aiiuitlon 
h<-  relinqiiiilicd  for  ibit  of  piot'eisor  of 
natuiul  philoMwhy  and  diriiiiitry  to 
th*  New  Royif  IntiiliillDii  of  Loiidoii, 
ubere  lie  letlled  in  ItjOO.  Being  de- 
•iroiu,    ho«e.er,   to  get  into  general 


prvtiee,  be  gave  up  tUt  apnrfntBent 
alio,  at  tlienpirUionofalinlTeHDnih, 
■nd  look  •  houw  in  Great  MailbonHwh 

« «-_  .-  ^.-^  ,„   ^„"^ 

inentaT  philo- 
id  alM)  a  new 

a™" 


gular  lecturta  ir 


1  admirer. 


lieh  be  w 


Bronpton.     In  the  miiit  oi 
niti,  he  wu  engaged  in  1 


falil  to  him,  on  Ihe  ISib  of  Ji 
Hit  worki  are,  Outlinri  of  a  _ 

Lecturei   on   Chemiatry;    Lecture 
the  rreacTTation  of  Health       '    ' 
through  the  Highland!,   twi 
quarto,  with  map  and  Brty-' 


>,  1»02. 


A  Tour 
>lumea, 

L    rmmopby, 

three  treatiaci 
I,  four  papm 


OD  the  Harrowgate  wi 
in  The  Uedipil  Commentane 
Tnn>aciion>.  and  Zoonomia. 
wu  publiihed  by  lubacrlpiion,  af 
death,  tor  the  benefitof  hii  childi 

WOLL ASTON,  (Williih  » 

dtacended  from  a  reipeclable  An 
StalTordthire,  and  the  un  of  F 
Wollaaton.  Btq..  wai  bom  on  il 
of   Auguit,    1768,     in    ChaOer- 


sridge,    where     he 


Calm  Col- 
M.B. 


and  M.D.,  mntaif 
1793.  Inthe  laiii'ryear.he  wuelected 
a  fellow  of  Ihe  Rajial  Society,  to  the 
Tranaaclioni  of  which  he  communicated 
hi^  l!nl  piper.  In  1797,  entitled,  On  Ih* 
Gout  and   Urinary  Concretiona.      HIi 


Ihe  apBoiiiimtnt  of  ph; 
irge'i  Hoipilal.  In  IKOi 
1  lecond  KcreUry  (o  tl 
nana.  In  181!,  he  >ai 


ilogical  Siwirly.    Hia 
pen  in  the  I'hitoto- 


pliiod  TnnMCtiontire,  Eipcrimenlian 

Ihe  Chemiial  Pnntuetion  ind  Ag»ncy  of 
Kltnricily!  A  Mcihod  oS  Kiunining 
RefracliTc  tiiid  DitirariiTe  PoHCn  by 
l-iiinulic  Rca«lian ;  On  >  New  ilitUl 
found  in  Cnide  Pliliiu ;  On  the  DiicaKry 
ofPdluliuini  On  the  non-eiiiunn  o( 
SugHc  In  thf  BIoaI  of  Pcnoni  labouring 
under  Diabctn  Mellitoii  On  lb* 
I'riniiiive  Ctyitaii  of  Carbonau  of 
Lime,  Biiier  Spar,  and  lion  Spar ;  On 
a  Pnitcupic  Cmnera  Obiciiia  and  Mi- 
ciDKOpe  1  and  Oti  a  Method  of  render- 
ing 1-latlna  nialleible,  for  -hkh  he  wai 
aw^tded,   by  (he  Society,   one   of  the 

Beieral  papen  to  Dr.Thoiniair>  Annali 
ofFbilOfOphy,  nlm  utvii,  in  speaking  of 
niod«n  Briliih  chemitlry,  tliai  a  dit- 
lincl  school  hai  been  eilablithed  by  the 
.uhject  of  our  memoir.  ■■  Dr.  Wollea- 
tun,"  he  addi,  "  pouetset  in  uncommon 
iiealnew  of  hand,  and  hta  inrented  a 
lety  Ingenioiii  mtihod  of  deierniinlng 
the  properliei  and  eon.lilueiiU  of  tery 
minute  qnanlillel  of  mailer.  Thit  {> 
attended  with  aeveral  great  adianlagei  i 
it  reiiiiiret    but    eery  llitle   apparatua, 


!refor«  the  eiperlii 


med  In 


a  of  lim> 


'/iSlT'' 


dcd  of      , 

.  WoUaitoa  demon- 
of  which  hiemeihod 
it  lUKcpilble."  Among  other  initm- 
menia,  be  conitnieted  a  (lldlng  rule  of 
chemical  eqidralcnit,  highly  luenil  to 
Ihe  practical  chemitl :  and  he  made  ■ 
galTanic  battery  of  mch  ttnall  dlmen- 

.: ■._. =_.J!_  jihiiBbl*. 


By  a  ^ry  Ingenloui  , 
enabled  to  mue  wire  of  ptptina  much 
finer  than  any  lialr,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye.     Tlieoneea- 

tury  broiiglit  him  contidetable  proBl  a* 
t.t'\  «  bnie ;  hit  dlicotety  of  the 
iniilleabilhy  of  platinum,  it  haa  been 
■>■<  ried,  ■lone  produced  about  £10,000. 


o  Ihe 


much  indebted  ti 

goniometer 
department 


M._  _ 

before  unable  to  oblain.  Tliit  emiuent 
man  died,  unmarried,  on  the  tind  of 
Decrndiei,  1828 ;  having,  a  shon  lime 

l>r<'v)i>ut)>'.  prcteiited,  lo  the  Koval  &a- 


cieiy,  (toek  to  the  amount  of  £1,000, 
the  iniereil  of  which  wu  to  be  annually 
employed  towarda  the  encouragement 
of  eipeiimenli.      HIa   character  Mood 

been  amjreciated  and  disdnguiahed  by 
most  of  the  ptindpil  Kieniiflc  ealah- 
liibmenti  of  Europe.  At  ihe  annual 
Geological  Sodeiy,  in 
1,  the  pKddent,  in  tlie 


by  Ihe  arm,  and,  pointing  to  Iht  furnace, 
said,  "  Do  you  ace  that,  lir  V  "  I  do." 
"  Then  make  a  profound  bow  loiii  for 
»  Ibis  ia  Ihe  fiiat,  it  will  also  be  the 
lait  time  of  joiu  leeiiig  it" 

LESLlE,{JoHH,)*u bora  (t  Largo, 
inFifeihire,in  April,  IT6«.  Hla  biher 
was  a  tmall  farmer,  and  had  destined 
hii  son  for  the  same  occupation  ;  but 
the  eitraordinarv  genius  which  he  be- 
to  seek  for  htm  some  more  suitable 
employmenl.  young  Leslie  waa  early 
inlroducTd  to  Profeasor  RoUaun,  and 
by  him  lo  Profetson  Playfdr  and 
Stewart,   who    strongly   recommended 


one  uf  ibc  nnieeraiiies.  The  patronage 
ofthe  Earl  of  Kinnoul  being  about  the 
ume  time  obtained  for  bim,  his  parent* 
were  induced  lo  enter  him  ai  aatudent  at 
the  Unitenily  of  St.  Andrew's,  whence 
heremoredlDthatofEdinburgh.  Mere 
he  was  employed,  by  llie  celebnied 
Adam  Smith,  to  assist  the  iiudies  of  hi* 
nephew,  Mr.  Douglas  (afterward.  Lord 
Rcston),  and  displayed  coniidenblt 
abllitin  in  the  acaden^cal  cuur*e  which 
he  himself  went  Ihrougfa.  Not  being 
inclined  to  enter  llie  church,  he  came 
ID  London,  and  obtained  emplutment 
from  Dr.  Tbompion,  in  writing  and 
correcting  the  nutct  of  hti  new  ediiimi 
of  The  Bibl*.  In  I7S3.  be  publlihed, 
in  I'ine  oclani  voliiire*.  A  Hrantlaliaii 
uf  UulTou'i  Nalutal  HiMory  uf  Bird*, 


I<>r 

•Mch  he  obni 

wd  ■  mm  thu  laid 

hit  iKcuiiur?  indc- 
n  iricr  pmcKdcd  to 

in  the   qMliir  of 

dolpht;  and,  »ftCT 

hit  return,  nude  ■ 

lou 
Mr 

Tl.™»  Wrd«««Kj.     W.  .re  not 

din-o.enfi  mfra- 

hev;  bol  hit  dif- 

which   ywr   i 

««    dcKribed    In 

Ni 

liolun'i  Jounml.      The  mulit  ol 

U» 

liH|.>iria,    111 

which    he  wu    » 

bu  been  j"*<ij  pronounced  one  irf  the 

moU  betutifiil  *iid  deliate  (hit  indin- 
tJTc  geniui  ««  coiiliived  u  ■  help  to 
eiptriiuenul  inquiry,  were  publiibed 
in  lii*  celebKied  Eiut  on  the  Ndore 
■nd  Prapudion  of   llrnl.      Thii  ap- 

Kared  in  18M,  and  wai  nwatded,  in 
05,  bj  Ifae  Rumfgrd  mpdaL     In  Ibe 

Tnatical  profenor  In  llie  Univenilj  of 
Edinburgh;  bul  had  KDie  diiBciiliy  in 
retaining  Ihe  chair,  In  coniequence  of 
the  tttenuoui  oppoutian  of  the   itrici 

Ereibjlerian  clergy,  on  the  gruund  of 
U  luppoKd  iceptieiini.  In  ISOD,  he 
publiihed  hli  Elemenlt  of  Geometry, 
aeometrical  Analyiii,  and  Plane  Trigo- 


hi>  hygromt 


.,  through  the  . 


J    at    the    aucvvery   m     a 

nercury  into  ier.  In  1813, 
I  An  Account  of  Eipeii- 
[nilrumenit  depending  on 
,t  of  Air  10  Heat  and 
n  1810,  he  lucceeded  Pro- 

itiy  quail Aed.  He  made 
irotenient  In  the  apparalua 
ihil  clau,  tfaal  Ihe  number 
111  WB9,  on  the  whole.  In- 

L>ld,  Kme  of  Ihe  moU  deli- 

,  and  iKauiiful  being  conitrucled  by 
own  handi.    Of  all  hit  great  and 


hit  owr 


iofbiab 


lery  Taluable  trealua  on  different 
braibchei  of  phyuca.  In  the  tupplement 
to  The  EneyclopHlia  Brilannica,  and 
tome  idmiiable  arlKln  in  The  Edin- 
borsh  Review.  Mr,  Leilie  it  ditiin- 
guiilied  for  hit  InTcnllTe  geriua  and 
Tlgoraui  powert,  a  moat  retenllTe  me- 
mory, and  a  ttock  of  knowledge  which 

hare  rendered  very  extentive-  In  that 
creatite  &culiy,  which  leadi  la  dla- 
eoTcry,  few  tdenlifle  men  hare  eieened 
him ;  bul  in  prafODdll;  of  undentand- 

kiirical  acniiacy,  he  hai  many  tuperiora. 
Tel  howeier  traniient  may  be  hii  Cune 
u  a  ipeculatire  pliiloaopbei,  hit  ci- 
quitlte  inttrnmenu,  and  bit  oricinal 
and  brautiful    eiperimcnTal  comtnna- 


MARCET,  (Al 
t  Geneva,  [n  the  y. 
arly  agr,  he  iheored 


I  bom 


>r  M.D.  Mhonly  afirr,  he  cunnneiiced 
>raci;iing,  a>  a  phytician,  in  London, 
ahere  he   wtt  tuecenlnly  appdnltd 


tn  nB9.  hi 
naiid,  the  dai 
in   the  tollooi 


Harvey,  at  one  of  the  phyiiciam  lo 
Ouy'i  Hoapital.  Allhaugh  he  •rricd^ 
perrormed  the  duclet  aiiarlicd  to   hii 


u  >  chrmlit,  pinknlBrir  fnr  "  hii  ikill 


mode  or  rondiicdng 
ihem."  Kii  nJcnu  procarrd  ibr  him 
the  office  of  ehcmkil  leclunr,  in  con- 
Junnton  with  Mr.  Allin,  iLQuy'i  Ho^ 
pilal,  the  reputation  of  vhich  he  hrlped 
Emtljr  HI  cMiWilh  in  that  dcpartmnit. 
In  I80a,  u  iha  Hroc  of  ihc  Walchcnn 
fcitr,  tWTing  TolunUered  his  tn'tat 
10  Ihfl  infected  tnupe,  he  wai  appoinled 
•uperiiitendeni  of  the  Otncral  Hiiitarr 
Hoapiial  at  Fartunouth,  wherr,  after  a 
■ealniu  pcHiRnance  d(  hii  hiiardona 
dMic*,  haou  hiDiieir  taken  ill,  and. 


■  luge   fonune   being  lei 
I   fiitKr-in- law,   he   retire 


ditmicai  lecti 


•nd  remained  tliere  till  IS! I,  haTing, 

in    ihc   meaniiint,   brtn   ippoinird  a 

io  Iti  unittrtity.  On  hit  reaching 
England,  he  made  a  tour  into  ScDlLandi 
and,    after  reluming  to    London,  WM 

larlird  wiih  gout  in  the  ilomacli,  and 
died  on  ibe  9lh  ot  October,  IStt.  Dr. 
Marcrt  poueued  a  high  reputation  at 
the  liuie  of  hii  desih,  both  here  and  on 
the  continrnt ;  and  the  Indeftiigable 
eierdoni  he  u^ed  in  ihe  promotion  of 
acience,  and  all  object!  of  public  uilliiy, 
made  him  much  e'leemed  aiid  lamented. 
He  rcndend  niaterial  leniee  lo  the 
medical  Khool  al  Ouy'i  Hoapital;  pro- 
mred  for  ibe  pailenti  there  an  amellan- 
doa  of  Ihelr  diet,  and  inlruduced  the 
plan  of  clinical  Icctnm.  In  eonlunciion 
•1th  Dr.  Ytlloly,  be  titabliihed  the 
HeiUcil  and  Chlnitgiol  Society  of  Lon- 
don: matctialiy  pnmaied  ihe  objccu 
Df  the  Royal  Society,  Oeolosicd  :So- 
ciety.  Royal  InttiiuUon.  hndNonhem 
DtBpenraryt   aod    wai    diiefly   initru- 

(rant  for  the  nipport  of  the  L.ondaii 
eter  Mupiial.     Froni  1 799,  up  lo  the 


udiraljonr 


ind  medial  •nbircii.    They  ai 
i>  n'luable  addiliont  to  acier 


■ayi  hii  biographi 
■Itualion  oeculiar. 
He  wi 


lappineH 


be  placed  in  a 

,   bene- 
for  the 


BIKRBECK,  (OinRaE.)  wat  bom 
ibout  the  year  1770.  and  educated  for 


uicnifiic  knowledge  among  ilie  lower 
i>rdcii.  Thl>  laudable  dnian  had  been 
cniertained  by  Dr.  Birkbeck  ai  early  a> 
the  year  ISOO,  when  be  announced,  at 

Aiiderwn  College,  a  cour«  of  ledum 
on  natura]  pbiloiop^y,  and   Iti  appli- 

lordinary  pennl- 
of  leaching,  ihe 
hit  experiment^ 
niuniof'theiub- 
Jecl,  combined  lo  draw  together  very 

made  acquaiiiled   with    the  prinrlptei 


a,  in  dire< 


t    Ihe 


greater  period  of  their  ]ive«,     hotwi 
■landing,   howeter,    the    ■uceen   wlih 
which  ilieie  lecturea  met.  it  wai  tweuijr 

pealed  in  any  other  town  i  a  fact  which 
la  ailribuled,  by  a  writer  in  The  Kdin- 
bur^h  Review,  lo  "  the  founder  of  Ihe 
ayilcm  haring  aomewhaigone  before  the 
age."  However,  in  1821,  leriurn,  upon 
the  mode  of  Dr.  Blrkbeck'a  plan  were 
ettabiiihed  In  Edinburgh,  and  wilb  lome 
material  miproicmenu.  Upon  ihii  plan 
of  ihe  iiutltutlon,  the  London  one  and  all 
oihen  have  been  founded;  and  a  abort 
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APPENDIX. 


account  of  it  may  not.  therefore,  be  un- 
acceptable. An  outline  of  the  plan  having 
been  drawn  up,  copies  were  circulated 
among  the  principal  master  mechanics, 
who  read  it  to  tneir  workmen.  Such 
of  them  as  chose,  entered  their  names 
as  members:  nearly  one  hundred 
names  having  been  thus  obtained,  some 
private  gentlemen  encouraoed  the 
scheme  by  a  subscription ;  and  in  April, 
1821,  they  issued  a  prospectus,  announc- 
ing  the  commencement  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  mechanics,  and  another  on 
chemistry,  in  October  following ;  with 
the  opening  of  a  library  of  books  upon 
the  same  subjects,  for  perusal  at  home 
as  well  as  in  the  room ;  the  hours  of 
lebture  to  be  from  eight  to  nine  in  the 
evening,  twice  a  week,  for  six  months ; 
and  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  whole, 
both  lectures  and  library,  fifteen  shil- 
lings. At  the  same  time,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  arts  was  announced, 
to  which  the  subscribers  became  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  enable  the  directors 
to  open  it,  on  the  16th  of  October.  Of 
this  institution,  the  report  stated  the 
great  object  was  to  supply,  at  such 
an  expense  as  the  working  tradesmen 
could  afford,  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  science  which  are  of  prac- 
tical application  to  mechanics,  in  their 
several  trades,  so  that  they  might  better 
comprehend  the  reason  for  each  indi- 
vidual operation  that  passes  through 
their  hands,  and  have  more  certam 
rules  to  follow  than  the  mere  imitation 
of  what  they  may  have  seen  done  by 
another.  The  success  of  the  plan  was 
most  triumphant,  and  the  number  of 
students  that,  at  first,  applied  for  ad- 
mission, was  more  than  could  be 
accommodated.  Mathematics  were 
added  to  the  lectures  on  chemistry  and 
mechanics ;  having  been  previously 
introduced  by  one  Gale,  a  joiner,  who 
h.id  agreed  to  teach  tie  students, 
gratuitously,  the  elements  of  geometry, 
and  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic. 
Dr.  Birkbeck,  finding  his  plan  com- 
pletely est.iblitihed  at  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  attempted,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1823,  to  intro- 
duce it  into  London ;  and,  in  January, 
1324,  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution 
was  opened,  with  an  address  by  Dr. 
Kirkbeck,  and  a  lecture  by  l'rofe:>sor 
Miilington  on  mechanics,  and  upon  che> 
mistry  by  Mr.  Thillips.    NeaHy  thirteen 


hundred  workmen  ipeedilv  entend. 
Paying  £l  each;  and  otnen  aooo 
followed  their  example,  ''crowding  from 
great  distances,  in  the  worst  weather, 
and  after  the  toils  of  the  day  were 
over,  to  slake  that  thirst  of  knowledge, 
which,  as  it  forms  so  glorious  a  cbarae- 
teristic  of  these  times,  so  will  assuredly 
prove  the  source  of  improvements  in 
the  next  age,  calculated  to  throw  all 
that  has  yet  been  witnessed  into  tha 
shade."  Such  are  the  results  to  be 
anticipated  from  the  exertions  of  Dr. 
Birkbieck,  to  whom  the  country  will 
ever  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  as  having 
been  the  first  to  procure,  for  the  use  of 
the  working  classes,  tl^  knowledge  of 
sciences  tifi  then  almost  deemed  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  higher  ranks 
of  society. 

VINCE,  (Samuel,)  was  bom  of 
humble  parentage,  at  Tressingfield,  in 
Suffolk,  about  the  year  1765.  His 
abiUties  were  encouraged  bv  Mr.  Tilney, 
of  Harleston,  who  afforded  him  the 
means  of  entering  as  a  student  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1775.  He  foon 
distinguished  himself  by  his  mathema- 
tical abilities;  gained  one  of  Smith's 
prises ;  and  became  the  senior  wrangler 
of  his  year.  In  1781,  he  published  A 
Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Conic  Sec- 
tions; in  1790,  A  Treatise  on  Practical 
Astronomy  ;  in  1793,  Plan  of  a  Course 
of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy ; 
and,  in  1795,  in  two  volumes,  octavo. 
The  Principles  of  Fluxions.  In  1796, 
at  which  time  he  was  a  fellow  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  he  was  elected  Plumian 
professor  of  astronomy  and  experimental 
philosophy,  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, an  office  which  he  filled  with 
distinguished  reputation  until  his  death. 
Alter  lie  had  entered  into  holy  orders, 
he  obtained  several  preferments  in  the 
church,  the  last  beipg  that  of  archdea- 
con of  Bedford,  which  he  held  together 
with  the  rectory  of  Kirkby  Bedon,  and 
the  vicarage  of  South  Creak,  both  in 
NoHblk.  He  died  in  1821.  His  other 
works  are.  The  Principles  of  Hvdro- 
statics ;  A  Complete  System  of  As- 
tronomy, two  volumes,  quarto,  1797-9, 
and  three  volumes,  quarto,  with  ad- 
ditions, 1814;  A  Vindication  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  Objections  of  Hume  ; 
A  Treatise  on  Trigononulry,  the  Nature 
and  Use  of  Logarithms,  ^c. ;  A  Con- 


>n  of  AthcUm.  from  i 
ilie  Htiteoly  Uwliei ;    « 

rrom  mtcliuiiol  prinvlpln. 

DODD,  (^Ralfk,)  «u 

counly  of  1 
veu  I77S,  . 
«xt«iKh  y, 


n/^d">li^  »mt 


cdtmy. 

ring  prejared  himMH,  in  oiher 

ii i°lT98,  he  uxoin  iijiicd  London,  for 
ihe  puipote  of  liiirg   btfort  govtrn- 

b»i  ibinduncd  u»n  iftei  in  commnio- 
nicnt,  firom  Ibc  Dprnlion  of  ciicum- 
iiiiica  out  of  Ibe  conlrol  oT  the  tn- 
gir.tcr.  About  the  unit  llmt,  Mr. 
Dudd  obuined  in  ict  of  nrtiimcnl  hi 
making  ■  on*]  between  OnTeKnd  uid 
Cliathim.  (0  unite  Ibe  riien  Thimei 
1   Mcdniy  '      ' 


Limlwih  n 


ioiuly  e 


..w«rkMh__ 
;  Eul  Lcndo 
nihil  I  Bridge, 


Tht 


ie    mnntlil.    he  died  It 
Chellenliiin,  in  April,  I8C3.      In  (he 
._.;__.  public  work*  planned  by  Mr, 
Dodd,  lie  displayed    great   ingenuity: 
nyi  liii  bii^npher,  ■  Bucluiling 

*  prediidid  ihe  rjtecution  of  hit 
Khemet.  tnd  Ihut  pietenled  him  from 
— '-Mng  hiitiitlf  or  hit  ftiinily  by  hit 
loni.  Hi*  Horki  we.  An  Acconal 
e  Pnndp*!  Camli  in  the  known 
World,  *ltli  Rrfleciiont  on  ihe  great 
Utility  of  Cuiali!  and  Ltlien  on  the 
Improvement!  of  tlie  Purl  of  London, 
■  itiioul  maldng  Vitt  Dockl. 

BROWN,  (Thou*!.)  •iii  bom  on 
Ibe  9lh  of  January,  1T7B,  at  Kirkman- 
breek,  in  the  atewanry  of  Kiikculd- 
bright,  of  which  hia  &ther  waa  uiiniHer. 
The  bdlily  with  which  he  learnt  tlie 


•h£hb^ 

.  in  179J, 

iiudenl  o(  Ihe  Unirenity  of 


of  the    PhilMophy    of   Iho 


the  eloie  of  o 

and  modeitly  aiat'ed 


one  of  the  proTeuoi 
Siiwarl  heard  him  * 
candidly  confeued  ti 


founding  a  ptivale  locicly  In  Edinburgh, 
under  tlie  name  of  the  Academy  of 
Phyiici,  interfiling  In  the  hiitory  of 

licatioD  of  The  Edinburgh  ReTiew,  and 
to  Ihe  early  numhen  of  ohich  ihe  lub- 


any  work  ejhibiiing  an  equal 

hii  degree  of  M.D.' 

poema.  They  were  folloKed  by  An 
biatnlnalinn  uflhe  rrini-iplei  of  Mr. 
Hume  reapeciiflfl  Cnu.aiion.  a  work 
highly  rerommended  by  Dugald  Slew- 
all,  Old  which  Sir  Jam ra  MackiaiD«hii 
aaid  to  hate  pronounced  ihe  flniit  modal 
in  mental  philoiophy  tince   Berkeley 


In  IBM,  Dr.  Brown  rnlcred  into  ftn- 
nenhip  with  Dr.  Grvgory ;  but  bli  phi- 
Icuopliicil  pur*uitj  cunlinued  ta  ocfupv 
much  more  of  hli  limt  ilun  he  devoted 
to  the  pnctice  of  hit  prorruiun.  In 
1808-9,  b*  appoutd,  u  Hr.  Stewirt'i 
■atMdtuIe,  in  llw  chait  of  moiil  pliilo- 
Wphy:  tiid  filled  it  with  (uchrcputUiDn, 
llut,  in  ths  (bllowtng  ][«r,  he  wu  >p- 
polnted  JoJDl  prohuoi  in  thM  du*.  In 
IS14,  he  publuhed  ■  potm  nlled  The 
Puidiie   of  CoquetlB  ;   and,    iiili«- 

SuenUy,  «CTenl  other  poetital  eAuEoni, 
tf  the  molt  put,  uonyraoiuly,  though 
ij  mtt  wiib  >  liTour^e 


^cnll; 

Lion.      Hia    hedlh   bMinning    to 
of  1S1»,  hi  (bund 


wme  difficulty  in 

■ion  of  which  he  vrent'ui  London,  and 
from  llience  to  Brompton.  whcr«  he 
died,  on  ihe  3nd  of  Auril,  1S20.  Afier 
hit  deBib,  were  publtihed  liii  Leciurti, 

philoHpher,  chiefly  mil.  He  wu  po*- 
ttaed,  in  ui  eniinem  degree,  of  ihet 
eompreheiwiie  energy,  which,  to  lue 
hil  own  word),  "K<i,  IhrMiffh  ■  long 
Inin  of  thought,  m  diiUnl  conrtuiion  ; 
»nd   i«pirating.    Ml   e»ery   Hage,   the 

■ntlogiet    u   it   proceedi,    irriiet,  u 


BRANDG,  (WiLLiiU  THoUta.) 
wu  born  ibout  the  yclr  I7B0,  >i>d  bu, 
of  laie  yeiri,  rendered  himKlf  very 
eminent  by  hi.  e.periment.  m  che- 
muiry,  of  which  iclence  he  l>  ptufeuot 
II  Iha  Royal  Inilllution.  He  mcceeded 
Sir  Humphry  Dnj  in  that  iituattoo, 
haTing  acted  u  uiiitani  lo  that  emi- 
nent man.  Mr.  Bnnde  ti  an  able  ei- 
perimenlaliit,  but  hu  made  no  biillisnl 

lecturer,  equal  to  that  of  hii  predeceiior. 


He  bu,  however,  aequired  ■  higti  tad 
mchied  trpuiUiDn,  and  ecienec  it  in- 
debted to  nim  Ibi  eome  lery  Mcunua 
and  lueful  elementary  bookt  on  cbe- 
miitry  and  mineimlogr.  He  aUo  eiUled, 
for  muiy  yean,  a  quarterly  idenlific 
Jounul,  with  greu  ability.  Hii  wocka 
ue.OuUiDei  of  Geology  i  A  Manual  of 
Chemiiiry ;  Obur.aliona  on  an  Aitrin- 
gtnt  VegeUble  Subiunce  from  Chink ; 
A  Diaaerulion,  eiliihitinr  a  general 
Tiew  of  the  fraptu  of  Chemical  Pbi- 
loauphy  ;  and  A  DeacripiiTe  Caialo^ue 
of  tlie  Britiih  Speament  depoiited  in 
the  Tieological  CuUeetioni  of  the  Royal 


Dodd,    whoae 

riouily  BiTen,  **■  boni  abont  the  year 
ITB3.  Be  wu  (he  original  deiigHr  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  to  which  he  wu  ap- 
pointed t«»ident  engineer,  with  tuUry 

however,  thought  proper  lo  tetign.  He 
then  engaged  in  the  building  of  iteim- 

oT  whieh  la  auppoied  to  have  aSecicd 
hit  intellect.  Being  found,  one  niglii, 
Intoiiaied  in  the  atreeti,  he  wu  plued 
in  Giltipur  Street  Compter,  where  lie 


,  „  iglhiell 

■  victim.      After  ba>ing  mude  Ihiny 

eruHed  ll'ielriih  channel,  he  aKciuteJ 
fiom  the  neighbuuthood  of  Blackburn, 
in  Lancaaliite,  on  the  SOili  of  September, 
IBZ4,  when  the  balloon,  in  ita  deueni, 
iti iking  against  a  chimney,  he  wai 
thrown  out  of  the  car,  from  a  vary  con- 
jured, il.at  hii  death  aoon  followed.  At 
the  period  of  hii  death,  he  wu  leiident 
at  Liverpool,  in  the  employ  of  the  firkt 
gu  company  eilablithed  there,  and  he 


LITERATURE. 


HICKES,  (OeoRoe,)  tha  ion  or  > 
lannnr,  ku    bom    ■■     Newihun,    In 

YorktMn,  on  ihc  30th  of  June,  IMS. 
Havjnv  Rceitfed  the  nidimenti  of 
(diintlon  ■(  ■  gnmnur-tchoal  In  the 

he  beounc,  tuccndTelj,  *  member  of 
St.  Jotan'i  uid  U«gd*l(n'*,  ud,  In 
1664,  ■  fellow  of  Lincoln  CoIIhc  In 
Iht  following  Tnr,  he  gndiMtnTH.A.i 
4nd,  alter  Uklng  holy  olden,  In  IMfi, 

■liv.  Indiid»rge  of  hlidutinu  collm 
In  ]fl73,  he  proceeded, 

-      'ohn  Wt - 

I e  tci| minted  with 


ulii,  which  hid  been  puhliihed  by  hli 
fmher,  u  ■  preieni  to  the  UnlwenitT  of 
OxforiL  Aller  hij  return,  in  MHy, 
167S,  he  took  hii  deem  of  B.  D.,  uid 
wu  procnted  to  the  rertorr  of  SL 
Kbbn,  Oilbrd;  and,  in  1877,  he  ic- 
rompsnird  id  Scnlind,  in  the  npacity 
of  hii  chaplain,  the  Duke  cf  Lander- 
dale,  the  loid  high  cammluioner ;  ihonly 
after  which,  he  wu  pntenled,  bj  the 
Uniienilir  uT  St.  AndrewL  with  Ihc 
degieeof  D.  D.  In  ItT9,  he  recdrad 
the  nmi  honour  at  Oilbrd ;  and.  In 
le  ■  preband  of  Wor- 
med, by  the  Arth- 
irage 


ceiter,  and  preeenled,  by  the 
biihup  of  CiDlerbury,  to  Ihe  t< 
of  Ailhallowi.  Barking,  when  I 
iiRned  hb  fellowihip.  In  DecemI 
lefll,  hewaa  made  chaplain  Inordini 
to  Ihe   king  ;   and.  In   Auguit,   It 


!d  oppomlion  to  papery. 
ion  of  l(U8,  howcTer,  tie  t 


otOit  w  William  ihe  Third 


heimmed 
into  the  c 


r  of  the  nthedial,  I 


I  »aid  proiecution.  '  In  1S93,  he  wh 
int,  by  Ihe  non-juring  elergrnien,  on 
It  dangrtoiu  miicion  of  conKrring,  at 
uaemuini,  with  tha  -"*  '  " 
tpeciing  the  appoir  - 


of  Eolith 

rciurn,  in  iqh,  ne  wiu  conKcnled 
Biihop  of  Thclford.  He  coniiiiued  to 
live  in  London,  in  Kcrel,  (ill  May, 
1SV9,   when    Lord-chancellor    Somen, 

bjr  which  the  altomey-geniral  w« 
direeled  to  drop  all  proceedlngi  pending 

dilated  hiouelf  entirely  to  litrnry  pur- 
luitij  and,  after  being  grleTouily  tor- 
menled  with  the  itone,  for  teveral 
yean,  he  died,  of  that  diieiw,  on  the 
lSthofDeeenibe(,17l3.  Dr.Hlckeiwai 
a  man  of  prefaund  learning,  both  ai  • 
dinue  and  antiquary  j  he  wu  deeply 
read  in  Ibe  prioiittie  fathen  of  (he 
church,  and  no  one  undentood  heiicr 
Ihe  doctrine,  wonhip,  oaoadlulion,  and 
dlidpllne  of  the  catholic  diarch,  In  Ihe 
early  agei  of  Chiiilianlly,  U  which  he 

church  of  England  to  be  conformnble. 

In  hit  coniroTereial  writing),  he  hai 
proved  hiniKir  a  (otuid  and  acute  rea- 
•anert  but  the  flolenee  of  hii  pre* 
Jodicei  •remi,  occaiionaliy,  to  hiTa 
obKured  his  Judgment,  and  party  iplrlt 

ilTeniirfl  epilheta  againat  hia  op- 
~  iloglcal  works,  how- 


niirfl  epilh 

Hiitheol 


eom  pared  with  ihe  treantry  of  Goitaic 
lilenluie  which  he  lui  left  behind  bim. 
Indeed,  pethapa,  it  la  only  ai  a  Saion 
teboUr  llial  Dr.  Hickei  haa  aiiMned 


unrinllcd.       The 


Sr^lTOi.  iiro  tXnitt.'  folio.  Tl 
•plfndid  and  laborioiu  work,  u  It  t 
Men   jiully  olleil,  wu  idDiircd  ■ 


of  Trinitj  Collie,  0»ft 


ul  len  the 

punphli 


in  Ikiotu  of  (he  eicluiton  bUI,'  eniiiled 
The  Chincur  of  ■  Fopuh  Suceeuor. 
It  prodimd  ■  reply  &iiia  Si(  Roger 
L'Eitnnge  uid  aihen,  *nd  induced 
Settle  to  publiih  another  pumplilet, 
oiled  The  Ch.ncler  of  ■  Popiib  Sue- 


ion  bf  Junei 

to  which,  Settle  ii  uld  to  hue  chuiged 
•idei,  and  turned  Tory,  with  u  niueh 
noleDce  u  he  hid  furjnerly  dieplaj'ed 
in  apouiing  the  iniereui  o(  the  whig*. 
Thii  i(,  in  unie  meuure,  confitmed  by 

Titiu  Otta;  and  he  ii  alu  reputed 

■nadTCTiioni  on  the  lut  upeech  and  con- 
r«»ian  of  WiiiUm  Urd  KuHel ;  and  of 
Remarlu  on  Algernon  Sydnev'i  Papei, 
dalircred  to  ihs  SheriU  at  hii  Eaecu- 
doo.  He  alio  irnHe  a  poem  on  the 
Coronation  ot  Janw  the  Second,  eom- 

publiitaed.  weekly,  an  euar,  in  behilf 
of  the  adtnitiiMnuon  ;  and  »  enn  nid 
M  have  entered  himself  a  trooper  in  the 
king'i  arm*,  when  encamped  at  Houn- 
•low.  Tberevolutian  of  [688,  brought 
with  it  a  great  change  in  hu  fortune ; 
and,  though  he  obtained  a  peaiioQ  tnm 
the  city,  for  writing  an  annual  panegyric 
<D  celebration  of  lord  mayor^  day,  he 
beeanie  w  poor,  that  be  wai  not  only 
obliged  to  «rii*  drall*  l«  ISanholoinew 


faree  called  St.  Qeoege  and  the  Dngoo, 
he  played  the  dragon :  a  rircnnHtam 
to  wbjch  Dr.  Young  referit  in  hii 
Epiitle  10  Pope,  in  the  (oUowinj  Unci : 


it  m  length,  bowcTCr,  obtained  ad- 
niaion  on  the  charitable  bundatioa  of 
he   Charter- Houae,   proiided   for  de- 


CDtioud, 


le  ISlfi  , ,  . . 

tion  to  the  worka  befo 
Settle  wrote  ten  tngedia. 
!t  comedy,  and  a  paitoral,  all  of  which 
ate  now  forgotten,  dwugh  tiNy  ob- 
tained temporary  repDlalioo,  and  were, 
•ome  of   Ibem,    acted   with  i^iplaBie. 

literary  oontroTeniei,  did  not  Ibiitk  him 
a  coDiemptiUe  i^ponent. 


hi)  ednoiioD  at  Weetminiter,  and 
Chriitcbureta,  Oiford,  where  hii  pob- 
limlon  of  the  inacriptian,  from  tb* 
Arundel  MatUei,  under  the  title  of 
MariTiora  Oionieniia,  procured  him  the 
patrona«  of  Loid-clianKlloi  Finch) 
wbo,  after  Pridciuc  had  taken  orden^ 
iTe  bin)  a  liiing,  and  a  prebend  in 
larwich  Caihedral      He  lubaeqiiently 

"  f'      — '    -ibtained,    among 

■  -'  -■■-  ---Lnerj 


s    D.D.. 


to  which  be  wai  rued, 
firmiiy,  howeter,  brooght  on  by  an 
unikifrul  operation  for  the  itone,  alone 
pifTcnEed  him  from  being  promated  to 
a  biihopric ;  and,  at  the  laine  time,  in- 
duced him  CO  reiigri  all  hii  hiirui,  and 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  hii  diyi  to 
litentur«.     Uc  died  on  the  Itt  of  No- 

celeiirated  and  oil  reprinted  one,  cn- 
atled  The  Old  and  ^ew  Tratameni 
connected  in  the  Hiltory  of  the  Jeirt 
and  neighbooring  Nation*.  Prideniu 
vraa  no  leia  itipecied  Ibr  hri  virtue  than 
hi>  leaningi  be  wu  often  coniulted  on 
the  a&ln  of  the  church;  and  the  work 
iMt-nwntiooed  Juitiflei  lay  deference 
thai  night  have  been  paidio  Ilit  opinion 
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SHEFFIELD,  (John,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,)  ihe  son  of  Edmund,  Earl 
of  Mulgrave,  to  whose  title  be  suc- 
ceeded, in  1<I58,  was  born  in  1649,  and 
was  early  distinguisbed  for  his  bravery 
and  accomplishments.  The  inefficiency 
of  his  tutor  induced  him,  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  to  educate  himself;  and,  before 
he  was  eighteen,  he  engaged  as  a  volun- 
teer in  tne  Dutch  war,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  important  commands  both 
in  the  army  and  navy.  He  also  entered 
the  French  service,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  art  of  war  under  Turenne; 
previous  to  which,  in  1674,  he  bad  been 
installed  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  made 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Charles  the  Second,  with  whom  be  was 
a  great  favourite.  He  afterwards  lost 
the  favour  of  that  monarch,  who^  in 
1680,  sent  him  out  to  Tangiers,  inten- 
tionaily,  it  is  said,  in  a  leaky  ship, 
hoping  that  he  would  either  perish  at 
sea,  or  in  battle  with  the  Moors, 
on  land.  He,  bowser,  returned  in 
safety,  and  was  well  rec^ved  b^  the 
king,  whose  anger  had  been  previously 
aroused  by  the  earl's  seduction  of  some 
of  his  mistresses ;  whilst  others  affirm, 
that  he  was  sent  on  the  above  expedi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  removing  him 
from  the  lady  (afterwards  Queen^  Anne, 
who  it  is  said,  encouraged  the  aoidresses 
which  he  bad  the  boldness  to  make 
her.  On  the  accession  of  James  the 
Second,  he  was  admitted  into  the  orivy 
council,  and  made  lord-chamberlain; 
accepted  a  place  in  the  ecclesiastical 
commission ;  and  attended  the  kin^  to 
mass.  He  was,  however,  no  papist; 
for,  on  the  priest's  attempting  to  convert 
him,  he  replied,  that  ne  nad  taken 
much  pains  to  believe  in  God,  who  had 
made  the  world,  and  all  men  in  it ;  but 
**  that  he  should  not  be  easily  persiMded 
that  man  was  quits,  and  made  God 
again;"  an  expression  that  had  been 
used  by  Anne  Askew,  In  the  reisn  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Being  much  at- 
tached to  James  the  Second,  be  lamented, 
though  he  acquiesced  in,  the  revolution ; 
voted  for  the  conjunctive  sovereignty 
of  William  and  Mary  ;  was  made  Mar- 
quees of  Nomianby,  in  1694;  and, 
•nortly  before  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  was  received  into  the  cabinet 
council,  with  a  pension  of  iC«t,0OO.  In 
1702,  he  wa«  made  lord  privy  seal,  and 
was  afterwards,  successively,  naiiied  a 


commissioner  for  treating  with  the  Scots 
about  the  union,  created  Duke  of  Nor- 
manby,  and  then  of  Buckingham. 
Jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
induced  him  to  resign  the  privy  seal, 
and  he  refused  to  return  to  office,  though 
the  queen  courted  him  back  with  an 
offer  of  the  chancellorship,  till  1710, 
when  he  was  made  lord-chamberlain  of 
the  household.  After  the  accession  of 
George  the  Second,  he  became  a  con- 
stant opponent  of  the  court  party,  and 
died  on  the  84th  of  February,  1720, 
leaving  a  son  bj  his  third  wife,  a  natural 
daughter  of  King  James,  by  the  Coun- 
tess of  Dorchester.  He  was  buried,  with 
great  pomp,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his 
memory,  besring  an  inscription  of  his 
own  composition,  beginning,  Dubius  sed 
non  improbui  vizi.  Incertus  morior, 
sed  inturbatus.  (In  doubt,  but  not 
in  wickedness,  I  lived.  In  doubt, 
but  not  in  fear,  1  die.)  He  wrote 
The  Vision,  and  other  poems;  two 
tragedies,  called  Julius  Csesar,  and 
Brutus ;  and  several  prose  works,  con- 
sutinff,  chiefly,  of  historical  memoirs, 
speecnes  in  parliament,  characters, 
dialogues,  essays,  &c.  As  a  poet,  he 
scarcely  .exceeds  mediocrity ;  though 
Pope  and  others  were  sufficiently  in- 
fluenced by  his  rank  and  patrona^, 
to  place  him  high  among  the  votanes 
of  the  muse.  His  best  performances 
are,  his  Essay  on  Satire,  and  Es»ay 
on  Poetry;  in  the  former  of  which, 
however,  he  is  said  to  have  received 
great  assistance  from  Dryden.  His 
style  in  history  is  praised  by  John- 
son, who  awards  him  the  merit  of  per- 
micuity  and  elegance;  but,  as  a  poet, 
ttiinks  him  deficient,  both  in  fire  and 
fimcy.  The  same  authority  describes 
his  character  somewhat  harshly;  he 
was,  undoubtedly,  in  the  early  nart  of 
his  life,  immoral  and  unprindpura ;  and, 
to  the  last,  haughty  and  passionate, 
though  always  ready  to  atone  for  his 
violence  by  acts  of  kindness  and  bene- 
ficence. He  was  accused  of  covetous- 
ness;  and  "has  been  defended,"  says 
Johnson,  **  by  an  instance  of  inattention 
to  his  affidrs;  as  if  a  man  might  not 
at  once  be  oomipted  by  avarice  and 
idleness.** 

lyURFET,  (Thomas,)  the  son  of  a 
French  refugee,  was  born  at  Exeter, 
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IttC    MewMbrcaio 

sia«^  and  psMcd  the  rcmjioder  of  Int 
life  M  aa  Mrthor,  betn^  dutmgwdKd 
fbr  tbe  bunoor  and  varictf  of  his 
writiagft.  Boch  as  a  dmnari«r'and  poet 
bcobcained  fome  fiuae  in  Iris  thne;  bat 
Iris  rcpatadoQ  Ins  acareely  Aarrrred  Irim 
hi  the  flbrmer  charactcT;  far,  although 
he  fMrodnecd  do  leas  than  thbty-ooe 
plajs  mfoa  the  stage,  they  are  all  now 
bamshed  from  the  boards.  He  appears 
also,  to  have  statiwed  the  benefit  of 


may 
,  which  indaeed 
Additbn  to  dsaw  the  anention  of  the 
pabfic  towards  bias,  ia  the  siztj-sevcnth 
annriier  of  The  Gaartiaa,  ia  a  paper 
advertUag  hit  diitifgi,  aad  a  piaf 
aboat  to  be  perfbraied  fer  his  benefit. 
**  I  BifseU;''  says  Addison.  ••  raaeaibcr 
Kiog  Chaiiea  the  Second's  kaaiag  oa 
Tom  D'Urfej's  shoalder,  aiore  tfaaa 
onoe,  and  haauaiDg  orer  a  sonc 
hiou  It  is  certain,  thitt  ooonardB 
not  a  little  sapported,  by  Joy  to  Great 
C«sar ;  which  gave  the  Whigs  snch  a 
Mow,  as  they  were  not  able  to  recover 
that  whole  reign.  My  friead  afterwards 
attacked  poperr,  with  the  same  saccem* 
having  exposed  BeUarmine,  and  Porto- 
carero,  more  than  once,  in  dfiort,  satirical 
oomporitions,  which  have  been  in  every 
body's  month.  He  made  use  of  Italian 
tunes  and  sonatas  for  promocir^  the 
protesunt  interest ;  and  turned  a  coa- 
siderable  part  of  the  pope's  mnsic 
against  himself.  In  snort,  he  has 
obliged  the  court  with  political  sonnets ; 
the  country,  with  dialogues  and  pasto- 
rals ;  the  city,  with  descriptions  of  a 
lord  ma  vor's  feast ;  not  to  mention  his 
little  Ode  upon  Stool-ball,  with  man^ 
others  of  the  like  nature."  In  this 
miscellaneous  kind  of  authorship,  he 
continued  to  employ  himself,  wltn  his 
usual  spirit  and  humour,  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  theMth  of  February, 
1723.  His  best  dramatic  performances, 
of  which  a  list  will  be  found  in  Gibber's 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  are  The  Plotting 
Sisters,  and  Cynthia  and  Bndymion; 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  his 
plays  would  still  have  kept  possession 
of  the  stage,  but  for  the  licentiousness, 
so  common  to  that  age,  whicii  pervades 
them.  As  a  poet,  his  reputation  is  pre- 
served by  a  collection  or  sonneu,  pub- 
lished, in  six  volumes,  duodecimo,  under 


the  tide  of  Laagh  aad  be  Fat,  er  PIH«ta 
patge  MilMihslj;  of  wiridi  Ad«>oa 
says,  ia  a  haiiissiias  paacgyric  apoa 
r,  «  It  is  my  opiasoa  that  the 
pfiis  woald  be  extremely  proper 
to  be  tskcB  with  asaes^  mflk,  and  ought 
itribale  towards  the 
I 

KINO,  (William.)  was  bora  at 
Aatriai,  ia  IfiSO,  and  stadied,  far  the 
charch,  at  Triaity  CoBe!|c,  Dabtia, 
where  he  gradaaied  B.  A.,  ta  IfiTO^  and 
M.A.,  ia  1C73L  He  obtained  several 
pieMraMnts,  aad  was  attnnateiy,  ia 
170S,  BMde  Archbishop  of  Dabfin ;  bat 
it  is  as  the  aathor  of  a  treatise,  entitled 
De  Origiae  llafi,  that  the  sabieet  of  oar 
iadp^y  known.  This 
to  prove  that  the  pre- 
of  aatnral  ana  voonl  evil  is  not 
the  power  and  good* 
of  the  Deity,  and  was  translated 
hMo  English  by  Bishop  Law,  who  an- 
swered the  ammadverrioos  of  Bayle. 
Leibnits,  and  other  opponents  of  the 
original  aathor.  Archbishop  King  died 
on  the  8th  of  Ma^,  1729,  b^Uy  disin 
gnished  for  his  wit  and  learning.  The 
following  anecdote  is  told  of  him :— On 
receiving  a  visit  from  Dr.  Boulter,  who 
had  just  been  appointed  Archbishon  of 
Tuam,  an  elevation  to  which  King  nad 
not  been  called,  in  conseoaence  of  his 
advanced  age,  he  sahated  aim,  sitting ; 

you  know,  I  am  too  <rid  to  rise.' 


apologising,  by  ssying,  **  I  am  sare 
your  grace  wul  fiavgive  me,  because. 


ASGILL,  (JoHW,)  bom  aboat  the 
year  1650,  was,  by  profession,  a  lawjer, 
but  attained  more  eminence  as  a  writer, 
though,  in  the  former  capacity,  he 
amaned  wealth  enough  to  purdiase  an 
estate,  and  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Irish 
parliament  From  this,  however,  a 
previous  publication,  which  was  consi- 
dered  blasphemous,  caused  him  to  be 
expelled,  when  he  went  back  to  England, 
and  found  means  to  obtain  a  return  to 
the  British  house  of  commons,  for 
Bramber,  In  Sussex,  in  1705.  Here, 
also,  he  lost  his  seat,  in  1707,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  arrest  during  an  interval 
of  privilege,  though  the  publicatiun 
before  mentioned  was  made  the  ground 
of  his  expulsion.  This  work,  entul-d 
An  Argument,  proving  that,  according 
to  the  Covenant  of  Eternal  Life,  re- 
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veaied  in  the  Scriptures,  Mail  may  be 
translated  frum  hence  without  passing 
through  Death,  &c.;  has  been  described, 
by  Dr.  Aikin,  as  rather  absurd  tlian 
impious ;  and  the  author,  he  adds,  de- 
served  rather  to  be  pitied  or  ridiculed 
as  an  enthusiast,  than  to  be  condemned 
as  a  bla&phemer.  As^  oassed  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life  in  the  rules  of  the 
King's  Bench  Prison,  and  died  there 
in  1738,  as  some  say,  at  the  age  of  near 
a  hundred.  Besides  the  work  before- 
mentioned,  he  wrote  Several  Assertions 
Proved,  in  order  to  create  another 
species  of  Money  than  Gold  and  Silver ; 
An  Essay  on  a  R^stry  for  Tithes  of 
Lands  ;  and  a  variety  of  pamplilets 
against  the  Pretender. 

TATE,  (Nahum,^  was  bom  at  Dub- 
lin, about  the  year  1655.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city ;  and,  afterwards,  coming  to 
London,  fell  into  pecuniary  di£Bculties, 
from  which  he  was  relievea  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  Ig  1092, 
he  succeeded  Shadwell  as  poet  laureate 
to  King  l¥illiam  the  Third.  He  held 
that  situation  till  the  accession  of  George 
the  First,  whose  birth-day  ode  he  wrote, 
which  U  considered  his  best  composi- 
tion of  the  kind.  He  died  about  tnree 
months  afterwards,  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, 1715,  leaving  behind  him  nine 
dramatic  pieces,  all  of  which  were  acted 
but  two,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  now  deserved! v  forgotten.  He 
aUo  assisted  Dr.  Bradv  in  his  version 
of  the  Psalms,  generally  affixed  to  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
by  which  his  name  is  now  principally 
known.  His  dramatic  works  are,  the 
tragedies  of  Brutus  of  Alba ;  The  Loyal 
General ;  Richard  the  Second,  altered 
from  Sliakspeare ;  The  Fail  of  Corio- 
lanus ;  Lear,  King  of  England,  altered 
from  Shakspeare;  and,  Injured  Love, 
or  the  Cruel  Husband :  two  farces, 
called  The  Cuckold's  Haven,  and  A 
Duke  and  no  Duke ;  and  a  tragi- 
comedy, altered  from  Fletcher,  entitled 
The  Uland  Princess. 

DENNIS,  (John,)  the  son  of  a 
saddler,  was  born  in  London,  in  1657. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cam- 
budge  ;  but  after  having  taken  his 
bachelor's  degree,  was  expelled  his 
college,    though,    it  seems,  he  subse- 


quently   procured     his    adniiision    to 
Trinity  Hall,  where  he  graduated  M.  A. 
He  then  went  abroad,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, the  Duke  of  Marlborough  gave 
him  a  place  in  the  Custom-house,  worth 
£120  a-year ;  but  thi^  together  with  a 
fortune  left  him  by  his  uncle,  was  in- 
suffident  to  keep  hiui  out  of  pecuniary 
difficulties;  to  remedy  which,  he  sold 
his  situation.    Lord  Halifax,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
■ale  of  it,  insisted  that  it  should  be  with 
tome  reversion  to  himself  for  the  space 
of  forty  years;   a  term  which  Dennis 
outlived.    His  earliest  productions  were 
pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Whigs;  and,  in  particular, 
he  wrute  several  letters  and  pamphlets, 
for  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin ;    in  which    he    inveighed 
aniiist  the  French  with  all  the  virulence 
wnich  fear,  aided  by  conceit,  could  in- 
spire.   Carried  away  by  the  idea  of  hit 
own  imporunoe,  he,  in  the  anticipation 
of  being  demanded  as  a  hostage  by  the 
French,  called  upon  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  begged  he  might  not  be 
sacrificed  to  them,  as  he  had  always 
been  their  enemy.    The  duke  ^veiy 
assured  him  he  should  not  be  given  up 
to  the  French,  adding,  **  I  have  been 
a  greater  enemy  to  them  than  you,  and, 
vou  see,  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  sacri- 
nced.**  This  absurd  notion,  however,  did 
not  forsake  him ;  for,  afterwards,  whilst 
on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  who  resided  near 
the  sea-shore,  seeing  a  ship  approach, 
which  his  imagination  portrayed  to  him 
as  a  French  one,   he  left  his  friend's 
house  precipitately,  declaring  that  he 
was  in  league  with  that  nation  to  carry 
him  off.    Some  time  after  the  death  of 
Dryden,  our  author  took  it  into  his  head 
to  abuse  Pope,  out  of  mere  seal  for  the 
fame  of  the  former.    Pope,  in  return, 
lashed  him  in  The  Dunciad,  and  held 
him  up  to  further  ridicule  by  publish- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  Swift,  a  sar- 
castic piece,  entitled  A  Narrative  of  the 
Deplorable  Frenzy  of  Mr.  John  Dennis. 
Pope,  however,  was  a  generous  antago- 
nist;  for  when  Dennis,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  was  reduced  to  indi- 
gence, he  assisted  in  procuring  a  play 
to  be  acted  for  his  benefit,  and  himself 
wrote  the  prolopie.     He  died,  as  his 
biographer  in   Gibber's   Lives  of   the 
Poets  observer,  after  a  life  exposed  to 
vicisfeitudes,   habituated  to  disappoint- 


Sumti,  on  ihc  Btb  of  Juiuir*,  1133. 
lu  w«ki  in,  ■  coDiedT,  called  A  Plot 
ud  no  Ploc :  three  tngedin,  mpcc- 
•irely  eniiUtd,  lltiuldo  ud  Armida; 
tigeoia  ;  and  Aucned  Liberty :  two 
yi,  alterrd  (rom  CorigtaniB,  and 
,__rry  Wirn  of  Windur,  of  Sb*k*- 
peare;  The  Spanuh  Adientunr,  a 
MinnlT ;  •□d  The  Matque  of  Orpheiu 
and  Enrydicc.     Ht  iba  publiihed  Iwo 

Lud  poem  I,  chiefly  in  the 
rle.     I>ehnu  wai  a  man  of 


Hi 


Ihe  prtuai  age.  it  i 
tlon  of  Tope,  whit:) 
— ked,  than  that  « 

(uUovring  ludicrous 


r  hit  own  ■riungi, 
-om  obliricm.     The 


under  wu  inlroduced  ai 


;  cordinr  to  a  plan  of  hit  own  thai  h^ 
formerly  eoinmunicaled  to  the  c 


my  |Jay»," 


play 


derl    fte 


MUSGRAVB,  (William,)  mubom 
at  Charllon  MutgraTc,  Somenetthire, 
in  1657;  and  became,  In  18T5,  a  pro- 
l.jtianer  lelloir  of  Neir  College.  Oi- 
ford.  Afier  having  taken  hit  degree 
ofLL.  K.,inl633,  he  commenced  the 
Kudy  of  pi]>uc  Soon  ailFt,  he  became 
a  telloH,  and.  in  1084. 
Itoya]  Sorieiy 


edited  Th< 


eight,  Indii 


.   _..   __pacity  he 

lOneHuodred  and  Silly- 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy 


n  phytic 


lege   of  Phyi 

aV  Deccml^ 

ledical  wo 


■  feliowoftheCol 
in    t^ndun.      Ht 


1691.  » 

died  t 

ere,   on   Ihe  !3r 

ntitled  De  Atlhri 

nalicti 

i>e  Interna,     a 

er,  leti 

chanrtei'  be  pubtithed  teveral  lEamed 
IncU,  the  piincipal  of  nhich  are,  Geta 
Brilannicut,  fre^  or  Obtervalioiu  npan 
a  Fragment  of  an  Equeatrian  Sunt 
Siaiue,  found  Dear  Baih,  which  tSm- 

Cie  belieiet  lo  have  been  tn  up  in 
loor  of  Geta,  after  hit  uriTal  in 
Britain  i  together  with  a  chronota^eal 
lynouit  of  the  &mi]y  of  Sererua ;  and 
A  Duiettation  upon  a  piece  of  Saioa 
AniiqutiT  found  at  Athrlnev.  inSomeT' 
leuhire.  being  King  Alfred  the  Greal'a 
Amulet  :  Belgium  Brltannieum,  in 
which  be  ireata  of  the  hittory  and 
topamphy  of  Hampshire,  Wiliahlrc, 
and  SomeneUhire ;  and  endearourj  ta 


Joined  ti 


1  formeriy  a  penii 

Fr»ii«,  about  Calait.     The 

Dpper-platei ;  and,  according 


BIMDY,  (NiciiDi,Ai,)theianofaii 

in  C^rk,"lre?and,  on  Ihe  iSth  ofOcIobe"! 
IIU9.  He  wat  educated  11  Weilminiter 
School,  *Dd  Chriilchurcli,  Oili>rd!  but 
ttudied  dirinitv  at  the  Uniicrtity  of 
liublin.  nhere  he  graduated  B.  A.,  and 
by  wliich  he  wat  lubtequenlly  pn- 
■enled  with  hit  doctor'i  degree.  He 
chaplain    M.Klng    William 


id,  aftei 

-.ntt,  was  collated 
pham,  in  Sun«y, 


Qucei 
wbicli  he  I 


___    ^,  _  Hewaian 

inlcrell  with  Ihe  general  of  King  Jamea, 
IhricB  pretenled    (he    buniinR_  of   the 

which,  he  wai  tent  to  England  to  peti- 
tion parliament  for  a  redrett  of  (he 
grieiancet  they  bad  luffered  whilii 
that  monarch  wat  in  Ireland.  At  an 
author,  he  ii  chiefly  diitinguiihed  by 
hit  Tertlon,  in  conjunction  with  Nihum 
Tile.  o(  Ihe  Ptalmi  of  Darid ;  bul  he 

jGneid  of  Virgil ;  a  liagedy  called  The 
Rape ;  and  three  volumei  of  Sermona. 


LITIKATUIB. 


cndurible  (lim  IhU  of  Swmhold  uul 
Hopkigi. 

GILDON,  (Cbaslii,)  -u  born  >t 


of  Dauiy, 


iperj,  t 


a,  iior  pricilhood  la  hit  iocUiu- 
■nd,  on  hu  return  lo  Engl*nd, 
17s,  he  plunged  ialD  diniptUion 
eitiYtiguice.  ud.  added  xo  tbr, 
dixrnn^mcnl  oC  hit  affain  by  in  im- 
—  'tnt  BUirring*  in  liii  twenty-ihird 


•hen  bt  pndimd,  in 
iely  of  pkcet  in  pioH 
iich  the  prindpil  are, 

.)bb*d  ofTiii  Mail,  01 

._E   Pacliet   brok*   Dptn:    Canont,   01 
the  ViiioD  ;  The  Uoi  of  Poetry     ' 
Deilt^i  Manual;  and,   hit  heU 
The  Complete  Art  of  Poetry.     " 


Th« 


Med  three  Iragediei,  entitled,  r 


*00»  Ibrgottei 


or  the  Roir*1  DiToia  i 
m,  or  the  Quera  of 
iich  were  acted,  but 
According  to  Bayer, 
I  Lnglith  Qimmmart 


„..jiii>,   which   ia,    peihip).    the    only 
[iraiK   that  can  be  icGOtiled    to  him. 
gave  him  a  place  in  hit  Dundad, 


ub^  of  01 
olthe  Lock 


JTUERN,(TiiQ>i«i.}wubomin 

n,in  1600;  and,  after  luving  com- 
ity, itudied,  ill  Londou,  tot  t^- 
but,  derating  hiimelf  to  diamm 
Nition,  did  not  follow  hii  proTf 

^n.     In  less,  tit  eniere-"  ■*- 

and  nue  to  the  rank  of  ci 
regiment  raited  by  Lord  Ft 
the  I>uke  of  Monnuiuih,  Hf 
the  ISih  of  May,  IT48  :  hating  enjoyed 
the  longett  lib,  and  died  the  licbeu, 
few  eiceptiona,  oflhe  poet* 
E.  Mia  dramatic  pradnctlani 
■re.  The  Penlan  FrioH,  or  The  Loyal 
Bratbtr,  iounded  a<  a  compNi —    ~- 


I  the  Second,  when  Duke  of  York, 
rewarded  him  handwtacly  1  The 
Snarlan  Damei  Oroonokot  and  The 
Fatal  Marriage ;  or,  Innocent  Adultery, 
of  which  the  chief  ftature  ii  the  ehaiae- 
tcr  of  laabelia.  Ht  alw  wnne  The 
W1f«-i  Eieuw,  and  aome  other  come- 
dici,  but  none  have  kept  poaieaticjD  of 
the  itiKC,  or  added  to  the  repuljition  of 
the  author.      Southern  ia  (aid  to  have 


"  all  it 
^tical  labour 


iroAU  froi 


K<l 
maelf  by  ■  drudgery  of  tuiif ilalloi 
procuring  the  aalr  of^bii  ticket!,  much 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  poet.  He  waa 
once  aaked,  by  Dnden,  >ow  much  he 
had  got  by  one  of  hii  ttagediei,  and, 
after  replying  that  "  he  wai  really 
aihamed  to  inform  him,"  told  him  that 
he  had  cleared  £700!  which  aitonlihed 
the  foniDer,  who  had  never  been  able 
to  acquire  more  than  a  ■evenih  part  of 
that  turn  for  anT  of  hii  moat  tucceuful 
pierea.  Par  The  Spartan  Dame,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  lait  icene  of  the 
third  act  wa>  written  by  Ihr  Honouubli 
John  SuTord,  he  received  £lSOi  at  that 
Fery  eitraordinary  pnc 


rat  the  Bnt 

of  play-wHt 

I  nigV;  ioal 


raited  the  adva 
mnd  a 


Hb  reputation,  at  *  dranatic  poet,  la 
bell  iDiiained  by  his  tragedy  ri  Oroo- 
noko,  in  which  there  are  lentimenta  and 
touchea  of  paiilon  not  onwtnthy  the 
pen  of  Shaktpeare.  It  ii  only  the  latter 
part  of  The  Fatal  Matriage  that  ii  In- 
teretling  to  the  audience,  though  it 
whdly  depend!  upon  liie  actrett,  whe- 
ther Iiabella  be  made  lublimely  bar- 
rowing,  or  diiguitingly  eilraiagant 
Dryden  called  Southern  "auch  another 
poet  at  Oiway  1"  and  wat  b  confidei 
of  hit  dramatic  abilitiei,  that  he  em 
ployed  him  to  write  half  of  the  lut  act 
of  nia  tragedy  of  Cleomenea. 

ODANVILLE,  (OK.0ROE,  Lord 
Lanidown.)  deacended  Irom  an  illua- 
irioui  family  in  DeTonihire.  waa  ' 
about  the  year  1686;  and  aflet  havina 
studied  In  France,  under  the  tuition  tf. 
Sir  William  F.llii,  wat  aent  to  CaiD- 


£12  Affi 

Duchen  of  York  vuiied  Ihc  uoittniiy , 

_._.  _ _Hi<in  oTKing 

JiniH  th(  Sfcand,  wnHe  Ihm  piem 
'  onour  oT  ihu  monudi.  In  the 
nmioai  which  pttetAti  tlw  rero- 
n,  he  wu  McMdingly  UIKHU  to 
imii  andir  tbt  king  ■giinii  th* 
K  oT  Oimngci  and  wrole  10  bit 
T  Ihu  celebnLed  letter  quoted  by 
Johition,  utd  other  oT  hu  biographer*. 
■-       UT    I    an.    too    young    to    be 

hI,     rani  one  oT  llit  paiujeii 

"  but  gire  me  leaie  to  laj,  i(  ii  gionou. 
■I  any  «^  10  die  (at  ooe'i  counit?  i  and 
■"■-  — ler,  the  nobler  the  lacriGce." 
(he  reip  of  King  William, 
e  lired  m  bterary  retirement  i 

he  Wnm*  a  loember  of  the  hotue  of 
and,  to  1710,  vmi  made 
t  war.       In    the    IbUoiring 

Star,  he  wai  created  Lonl  Lanidown, 
aron  Bideford  :  in  1711,  wai  appoinled 
ptroiier  of  the   hoiuehold,   arid    a 
vcuuntellor  1  and,   in    1713,  Ire*- 
'r  of  the  houiehald.      Theie    litu- 
111  he  hut,  on  the  aeceuion  of  George 
t"n>t ;  and,  having  proteoed  agaioit 
IhU   for    attainting    OrmoniT  and 
Boiingbroke,  he  wai,  after  the  iniar- 
'n    Scotland,   confined    to  the 
froin     September,    171S,     till 
.    1717.      "      ■""-     ■ 


oad,  olwn  be  w 


^  hii  Vindicaiioi 


jeneral  Monk  frnoi  ihi 
of  Bumel,  and  of  Sir  Richard  Gi 

of  Clarendon : 
o£n^d. 


ideduionorihe  whole 
■rotki.  He  died  on  the  30lh  of 
y,  nSi,  a  rew  dayi  after  the 
of  hi(  irife,  who  wai  a  daughter 
Earl  of  Jeney,  and  by  whom  he 
JUT  daughter!.  Hii  chief  per- 
icet  aj«  two  playi,  called  Once  a 
and  atwift  a  Loier;  and  The 
r  Venice,  altered  from  Shaki- 
Hcndc  Idle,  a  tragedy  ;  and 


[he  beii  of 


oim,  which  Jobnion  cilli 
it  worka.  Hia  pmlo^uo  »n 
dnerve  praiie;  but  hu  playi 

menuoned,  there  arc  ume  rtw  and 

■  [«.      In    The    Jew   of 

!  remarks,  the  character 

of  Sbyiock  ii  nude  comic,  and  we  are 

■mpled  to  laughter,  inMcad  of  deica- 


tuion.  The  liuire  of  hi*  uwioo,  uid 
the  compliinentt  of  Pope  aiid  othen^ 
obtained  Grancille  the 
poet,  during  hii . 
left  but  few  lenei 


,  in  1GG7.  LiiBt«  both  her 
parenti  before  the  wat  twelve  yean  oif 
age,  and  bring  unkindly  (ttaied  by 
.thote  who  tiibiequently  bad  the  care  A 
her,   ihe  K1  out,  al  pne,   for  London; 

Hammond,  he  took  her  into  keeping  at 
Cambridge.  She  aiterwardi  proceeded 
to  the  metropolii  ^  and,  whiiat  ooly  in 
her  liileenib  rear,  iDaitied  a  nephew 
of  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Hii  death  toon 
taking  place,  ibe  gave  her  band  to 
Captaui  Carrti],    but    again  beemme   a 


She  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Rowe, 
Farqnhir,  and  other  wiu  of  (be  d>v, 
and  died  on  the  lit  of  December,  iTii. 
She  wrote  fifieen  playi,  the  principal 
of  wliich  are.  The  Perjoted  Huaband: 
The  Buy  Body:  The  Wonder;   and 


collected    and   publithed    by    Bowyer. 


Hei  pliy'i  above-mentioned,  with  the 
eiceplion  of  The  Peiiuied  Huiband, 
ttill  nuin  potieition  of  the  itage ;  and 
are  extremely  diierting,  and  full  of 
humour  and  incident. 

ASTELL,  {Mart,)  the  daughter  of 

wai  born  alioul'l66S.      She  received! 


uncle,  wt 

^tal  edua 
,  ...  )f  Italian  and  Frc. 

logic,  philoHphy,  and  (he  maihemai 
She   publiihed    icTeral    worki,   wl 


arlyagen 
)giC  philo 


wu  conned  by  the  Euhion«bl>  world, 
but  kd  ■  ptoui  Ind  abilrrnioiii  lire;  and 
died,  of  ■  cancpr  in  her  iireail,  on  ihc 
ih  of  MiT,  1731.  Amons  het  worki 
!,  Letlen  concrrning  llie  Lave  sf 
•d  r  An  EiMy  In  Defence  of  the 
male  S»  ;  and  A  Serioui  Propoul 
ihe  Lidiei,  for  the  Advancement  of 

thennce  a!  nhich,  ■  lady,  tupposcd  lo  be 


1,  ■  lady,  Kupposrd  fo  b 
Ihe  queen,  olTered  to  gire  £10,000,  fur 
building  a  calle«  for  femalei,  but  oho 
wu  duiuidcd  from  doing  lo  by  Blihop 
■> ..  — :.n^  ,[,,1  ,uch  an 

— ,-      e  Kefltetion»  on 

Martiue;  Modeiation  truly  lUied;  A 
Fair  Way  <rhh  Diuentetij  and  The 
Chriitian  Religion,  ai  nracliied  by  t, 
Daughter  of  the  Chun;li  of  England  ; 
which  lait  wai  (uppoied  to  be  the, work 
of  Alterbury.  Thii  preliie,  together 
with  HickH,  Dodxell,  and  othen,  ipoke 
highlv  of  Mn.  Astell'i  poweri  u 


UANLRT,  (Mn.  De  La  Ritiere,) 
the  dauahlcr  of  Sir  Itoser  Manley, 
BOvemor  of  GuernKy.  wRok  fortune 
wa<  rained  by  hii  adherence  to  Chatlej 
the  Pirtt,  vtat  born  in  Hampihire, 
It  the  year  1670.  Loiing  her 
n»  early,  ihe  •»■  left  under  Ibe 
guirdlanthip  of  a  male  couiin,  who 
~'~~    base  enough  to  teduce   her    by 

wife  being  iiill  alive.  AAer  ihe  had 
giten  binh  la  >  child,  >nd  he  had 
■pent  great  part  of  her  property,  her 
betrayer  confeued  the  deception  ha 
had  praciiaed  upon  lier,  and  ihorily 
after  deterted  her.  Thui  dtititut*,  the 
accepted  the  proleclion  of'the  Dueheu 

diireputable  ihoot  of  nohiliiy,  ihrowiug 
her  again  upon  her  oivn  reaouicei,  ihe 
attempled  to  write  for  ihe  iiage;  and 
produced,  in  IGSe,  her  tragedy  of  The 

freal    applauie.       She     lubiequently 

WD  oiher  playi,  entitled,  reipeeiirely. 


TUBE.  £13 

New  Atlaniii,  an  attack,  under  feigned 
name.,  upon  the  character  of  llie  Whlgi, 

in  eflecling  the  revolution  of  less.  The 
work  being  coniidered  a  Ubel,  ihe  voluo- 
laiily  came  forward  ai  the  auihoreu,  lo 
prevent  the  confinement  of  the  pnnter 

before  tlie  accrelarv  of  >ute,  ,>hc  de- 
clared, that  11  the  had  unlDlentioiuIlT 
identified  puliculu  cliaraelere,  ihe 
muiI  have  wtillen  by  inipiration.     The 


but  that  there  were  et 
a>  good ;  lo  that,  ne 
•he  had  wrote,  might  it 


lained  h. 

lion  for  hotii  up  to  the  period  of  lier 
death,  which  took  place  at  the  houae  of 
Abjem»n  Barber,  on  the  Ilth  of  July, 
1724.  Inaddiiion  totbe  workiliefoie- 
meniioned,  ibe  vrrole  Leitera  from  a 
luppoted  Nun  in  Portugal ;  Memoir) 
of  Europe  towardi  the  eloae  of  Ihe 
Eighteenth  Century;  Court  Intiiguei; 
Adventutei  of  RiveUe ;  The  Fowen  of 
Love ;  and  aome  mitcellaneoui  poenu, 
which  diipla}'  great  iweetneu  aod  har- 
mony of  veruiication. 

YALDEN,     (Tuowta,)     born     in 
Eieler,    in   16TI,    waa  educated   at  a 


Ined  a  fell< 

3  the  vicarage  of  Willoughby,  in 
ricklhire,  and  chosen  lecturer  of 
hiloiophy.  In  1707,  hi  look  1> 
rec  of  D.  D. ;  and,  not  long  tfle 


•uctceded  Ihe  celebrated  Alterbury 
preacher  of  Bridewell  Hoipiial  i  ■ 
when  that  prelate  wai  rent  lo  t 
Tower,  Dr.  Yalden  wii  aliu  taken  ii 
cuitody,  on  luipicion  of  boliiog  ■  In 


Wuc*  ID  dnicr  td  pvMDOu  IBc  ■ttO' 
dpk*  «f  ibc  Whic  pAii?!  u  «nkii  be 
nrlT  hcivn^nL  Somr  time  pTF^ioojlf 
IB  I7M,  Ippnrtd  hu  PlMmli :  ml, 
ia  ITM,  be  tMnutd  A  Pve.nl  Letter 
Cthd  C<mmh«ctn  ia  ibe  Duke  of  Donei. 
wblefa  Pope  Mikd  "  th*  fsvJaaum  at 

In  1711.  -u  (etfll  hii  pby  «  fh* 
INMim  HMbcr,  slniw  ■  n-uuluioa  al 
ItHine'c  Aiidran4|iie.  wiib  an  Hlfiii- 
nbt*  rptotne  by  Adduon,  who  pniicd 
Ibt  ingedy  oilb  (iru  ual  io  Tbe 
Speetminr,  when  Krenl  of  PiiiUi|n'i  ]  at 


v>d  ■  &i  nd  woJt  aCnleJ  h^  m 
d»,  b*  Bimf  to  niiH.  -  PbL-ipL  bs 
ak*  d,j  ij^  of  Ejiru. 


«hicb,  Ebough  I 
giKitn,  Du  HMD*  •piriml  and  bigblir 
dnimtie  Kcno.  In  ITU,  be  pradnnd  [ 
BnMher  iiueilT,  eniillol  Hunipbnir,  i 
Duke  of  OlDuce^rr,  ohicb  met  oiih  ' 
(emponrr  titrtu ;  but,  like  iD  pmie-  I 


in,  Bdme  liine  ifterwanU,  he  >«-  ] 
lied  Dr,  Bcwiirr  in  the  (DfOpoHIiM  of 
paper,  eijinl  The  Frn-ihinker;  ud  ' 


of  Amuch,  Phillipi  mooipuiied  him  { 

■nember  o(  periiiinrnl  lor  Armagh  i  | 
■  u  nude  (eeretarjr  lo  lh«  loid-chancet-  i 
iur,  in  I7H|  uiJ,  in  1733,  Judge  of  tbe 
l-renigUiTc  ccnirl.  In  17W,  he  returned 
to  Ltifidon,  and  died  of  f^Ji  ^  ''>* 


.  An  E™j 
ciim,  Drayton  a  Eng  and,  Huiornl 
Epnl-s,  Uii  of  Anliur  Maynvatnnf, 
■ud  LileorQiwcn  Anne.hr  >rute  a  His- 
IOT7  nf  tiia  Sinint.  and  a  Ciiiiexl  Hii- 
lorj  of  England ;  the  Sormet  of  whidi 
hai  been  imivcr»aiij  condennrd  for  iti« 


refuied  by  Alterl.urj-.     He -uKiere)* 
handled  bi  Pope,  in  the  Duuciad,  and 


LITBKATDKS. 


ROWE,  (Bl'.i««eth.)  ilie  dauKhln- 
of  tlie  Reverviid  Hr.  Singer,  i  diiteQt' 
ing  Bunuter,  wi.  born  ■[  llel>«ter,  In 
Semeneiihirt,  en  tht  Illhuf  Septem- 
ber. 1<I4.  Mudc,  peinliriK,  mad  jiarin/, 
>lie  culllvaled  u  ma  earl>  (ge;  Hid.  in 
16US,  the  publuhed  m  vuluine  ol  pvemt, 
which  gained  lier  •ome  repnUtion, 
buiing    preilouily    camMHi  ■  fan- 

Iliiue  on  ihe  [)iirty-clKhih  diipler  of 
lib,  ■(  ihe  requeit  of  Bidiop  Ken. 
Slit  iftcmidi  itudied  French  u>d 
IidJiin,  undrr  ilie  ■upcrinlendcnce  ol 
Die    HonDunble   Mr.  Ihynne,  Ma   la 

limited  with  her  perton  and  abJlitiei. 
which  inducvd,  ■iiiong  otiiera,  tlie  poel 
Fnor,  to  pay  hiiaddrnuuio  her.  She, 
boiveTer,  In  1710.  g»e  her  hand  to  Hr. 

Ill  171J,niired'u>  Frome,  In  Sumenri- 
•hire,  where   ibe  compoied  the 
cdehnied  of  ber  worki,  Friendil 
Death,    or    Twenty  Leitcn  (rom  ibe 
Dead  IS  Ihe   U'lnff.      Thii  wai 
ocded,  in  1719,  by  I^ten.  Mora] 
Eiileruining,  in  Vtnr  4nd  Fmw;  and) 
in  1736,  bj  her  Hiilory  of  JMCph   > 
ponn :  anJ,    in  the   Vebniar;  of  Ibe 
niilawing  year,  ihe  died  of  apoplt 
Shurlly    alter    her    death,     Dr.   li 


Hied.  Thcpoetry  of  UR.Rnwt  it  of  > 
Krinii*  cut,  >ndditplay><Rlhig.  inuigi- 

■hiii  retpecuble.  Hci  character  mn 
eiceedingly  euimable,  and  (lie  en}o]ied 
Ihe  frirndihip  of  Hnw  o(  the  dmU  emi- 
nent Uierail  <rf  her  dajr. 

nUDDIMAN.  (TH0H4*.)  wai  bom 
■t  Elagg*],  in  Banbhlre,  In  October, 
18T4,  and  received  hli  education  V  ibe 

tarirh  KhouJ  oC  hii  naiiie  pla^e.  On 
:i*ing  ibii,  he  wiihed  to  I'y  Cm  k 
buiury  at  Aberdeen,  but  hli  father 
being  oppowd  to  thii  Mep,  young  Itnd- 
dinian  leit  home  ptl'ftely  with  only  a 
guinea  in  hit  pocket,  Ibr  the  pnrpoae 
ol  proccrdinit  (o  ibe  aboTe-namtd  city. 
Tboujili  nMwd,  on    hi«  way,  of  hit 


on.' AfUr  five 
I.  in  l^ilO,  &Iil 


CTCBie  of  ulary,  which  induced  him  to 
decline  accepting  the  recunbip  of  the 
gramnar-ichuol    of    Dundee,    on     iu 

to  continue  hli  lltenry  laboiin  without 
tnlerrupciotL     In  17SB.  he  became  Joint 

Sroprieior,  with  liiibiother.of  The  Cale- 
onlan  Mercury  newipaper;  reiigned 
bli  (llualion  of  librarian  In  1T53,  and 
died  on  Hie  I9ih  of  January,  1797. 
The  woiki,   by    which    he  ii  chieSy 

Hill  uKd  in  inching  Lalin  in  Scotland, 
anrihit  Rudlmemiol  ihe  Lilln  Tongue, 
which  hai  luprnrded  all  other  book*  of 
Ihe  kind  in  Ihe  country  of  the  author, 
and  wai  «en  taught  in  England.  Hii 
olber  publiminni  are  Bncbanani  Opera 
Omnis,  Criilnl  Obseimloni  on  Bur- 
man'i  Comniintar>  on  Lucan'i  Phar. 

■isiii  CantiQ.  an  edition  of  Voluwni  d« 
Animi  Tranquillitate  Dialogut,  and  tlap 
of  Blihop  (;awjn  Dougla.'i  1'nniU- 
tion  of  Ihe  fnekd,  li>r  whicb  he  wrote 


TANNER,  {Thom** 
iuph,]  wat  bom  in  16 
'•Ingion,  In  M'iliahire. 
hbihlrxu    * 


'^Marke't 


It  Oxford,  wherr,  i 


he  accumulated  (he  dtgren  of  B.  D. 
*nd  D.D^  hating  previoiuly  been  mad* 
chaplain  to  Ihe  Blibop  of  Notwieli.  and 


chancrlUir  ot  hi 


the  iee  oC  St.  Auph,  in  ilie  pouea- 
Bon  of  which  he  died,  al  CliHtlchuich, 
Oxibtd,  Dti  (he  13th  of  December,  I7SS. 


516 


■bed  Natiiu  MonniKa,  ind 
edLtidti  of  Wood'i  Athens 

u ;  mnd,  in  I71S,  appcarrU  hii  : 

1    pcHifaunwiu  nark,    BiUia-  ! 

lunnics-HibcTiiia,  (he  trmt,  ' 
IE  u  WO.  of  fonj  jFAn'  ttodr.    It  a>ri- 

ahu  nlpbabelio]  nwman  of  [he  priD-  ' 

dpal  Engluh,  Irish  and  SoHch  imwri,  , 

dOKB    to    the  comnwTicciiicnl  of  the  , 

MtnlMnih  ccnlnry,  ind  diipliit  gmt  : 

HUGHES,  (JoH>,)  •«  born  it  ! 
Miribannigh,  in  Wiluhirc.  on  ihc  Z9ih  ' 
sT  Juiiiuf,  1677.  He  renind  hia  I 
cduniion  in  London,  at  a  diuenting  ; 
'  my,  under  Dr.  Tboniai  Rokc, 
le  earij  diiplajed  ■  luK  Tor  IHe- 
',  and  the  fine  tiu.  At  ninciern, 
be   parapbiucd.  in  tmr,  one  of  the 

difficult  odd  vT  Honcc ;  but  hii 

aiion  of  the  muK  did  nol  hinder 
bini  fn,<a  putiuing  hli  huilnen  u  the 
-    ince  oOa.  •hen  br  held  ■  tilua- 


e  dock- 


leiiurt  10  the 
lu^agei, 
which  ii    -■"  - 


andi   for 
oulh,  Chatham, 
ng,  hoocTer,  all  hii 

nd,  in  1697,  he  pub. 


tarclj'  deiemd   by,  ■  young  poet  o'f 
twenty.     He  added  lo  hii  repuUllon  in 


E  Decnved;  the  tint  of  thoic 

nc  and  able  in  our  language.  In 
1703,  he  publuhed,  on  [hs  death  of 
"nit  WiUiim,  a  Pindaric  ode,  entitled 
the  Hdum  of  Muuu  :  and,  in  1703, 
.  Ode  in  Praiie  of  Mutic  *at  per- 
il Slalioner'i  Hall,  with  great 
ipiaiiM.  In  1706,  be  wrote  ■  ommI 
luterly  preface  lo  Kennet'i  Hiitory  of 
England,  and  afterward)  tranilated 
Fonlenelle'a  Dialogue!  of  Ihe  Dead,  in 
n  whith  he  completely 
ciughl'lhe  rplril  of  the  original.  In 
nil,  he  iranilBied  the  Abb*  Vertofi 
n  Poclugal ;  and,  ihonljf 
aTieraarda.  publlihcd  An  C'de  to  the 


fori 


Ciealor  of  the  World,  toinpuaed  1 

the  rragmenUofOrphFTii.  to  whidl 

biographer  of  Hughra,  in  the  Biaf(rapliiK 
Bnianmca,  hai,  etroneoQily.  applied  lb* 
conclinijng  part  of  Addinjn'i  critidam 
on  MUlon,  in  Number  Three  Hondmt 
and  Thirijr-Nine  of  The  Speetuor, 
which  bu  eiidcnt  reteience  to  BUck- 
more-i  Poem  on  the  Creaiion. 
1715,  be  pabliihed  an  accume  ed' 
of  the  watki  of  Spemer,  which  I 
highly  coaiinended;  and,  in  1717.  ._ 
he  was  sppuinled,  bi   EuH 

f.  appeared  a  singular  pieec 

,  a  Tiiion.     He  died  on    ' 
■bruiry,  1719-20,  the  » 


Hughei  among  the  medioctiiu  i 
as  well  as  lene,  lo  which  Pope  i 
obieriing,   that  "what  he  war 

f^  17M,  a  complete  collertiun 
P(*nn  and  dnmalic  pieces  ks 
liihed.  in  two  Tolumet,  diiodecii 
hii  broihei-in-liw.  Mi.  Duncuml 

SHUTE,  (John,  Viscount  B 
ton.)  the  son  of  a  merthani.  <ri 
at  Tbeobild^.  in  Herlfordihire,  ii 


Jniwnlly  of  Ulrechi,     On  hu  reL_... 
0  Kngland,  he  became  «  student  of  the 

>ar;  but  preferring  literary  purjuili 
lubliihed,  in  1701  and  1704.  two  wi 


yean  of  age,  he  nrai  applied  to,  by  Lord 
!Jomen,  to  gain  the  content  of  ihe 
preibyieriani  to  the  prijecicd  union 
between  Scotland  and  England  ;  and, 
in  1708,  bij  •crvices  were  rewanlpd  by 


n  17M, 


(iiLe  of  ViKei.nl   BaFringion,  . 

lie  wu  ■Clin  relumed  for  R 
bill  Id  the  FFbiuu;  of  i;S!-3,  hailug 
been  ■ppainud  aub-goveriiDr  of  ihe 
Huburgft  Compuny.  »nd  engiged  in  ■ 
diirepuuble  sffur  called  ihe  Harburgh 


HluelUi 


,  lie  publiihed  hi 


admirable  de- 


Ihecelebraled  AnlhonyCallini.  During 
the  lame  year,  he  printed  An  Euay  on 
the  Kteral  Diip^niation)  of  God  to 
Mankind  :  resiiincd  hii  maatenhip  of 
the  ItolliialTaiianddiedoD  the  Uth 
of  December,  1734.  He  married  Anne, 
rtiUBliier  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Willi»m 
1>ainei,Kn^lil,and  left  KTeral  children; 

mpeciiiely,  in  [he  church,  Ihe  iiate, 
ihe  lair,  the  army,  and  the  nafi.  Lord 
BariinEton  ii  deicribed  by  Svrlfl,  when 
apeakiiigof  hliprintiptei,  ai  "  a  miide- 
rale  man,  Irequtnting  Ihe  church  tnd 
Ihe  meeting  iiidiffirentlv."  Hii  other 
work),  in  oddiiion  to  llibie  menlioned, 
ate.  A  DiHOune  of  Natural  and   Be- 


IIEARNE,  (TnouAi,)  <rai  bom  at 
\yi.ite  Wallhain,  in  Iltrkthire,   where 

maiitr,?bou1  16;s!  He  !•  aaid  to  have 
received  con!.idmble  fntttuction  from 
the  celebrated  ichular,  Henrv  Dodwdl : 
and,  in  IG98,  wo>  »enl  (o  Bd^olDnd  Col- 
lege, Oifurd,  where  lie  wai  einpic 
by  Dra.'""  ■     "•■-'-  ■•--   - 


_Gt»be,  in  ihe  collee- 

I  of  biblical  nmnusctiDit.  AArr 
'lug  graduated  11.  A.,  he  niaj,  In 
•     -"■ ■    -   Dr.   Hudion, 


1701, 


•rchitypo|irBphcr  and  rii]uire  beadle  o 
the  civil  kw.  Th«e  •iiui^ona  he  re 
•Igned,  on  his  declining  lo  lake  Ihe  oati 
or  allegiance  to  George  the  Pinl ;  bui 


been  juiilv  denominated  one  of  i 
pioneera  of  liieraiiirt  Of  hii  publii 
lioni,  which  relate  chiefly  to  moaa> 
■nd  olhei  ancient  chronicle*  cfout  n 
lional  hlilory,  the  moil  impornnt  ■ 
hii  edliioni  of  Livy.  Juiiin,  and  Buti 

B'ui ;  and  Ihe  Acti  of  Ihe  Apoillei  . 
reek  and  Larln,  from  a  maouKripl  In 
the  Bodleian  Libtgry. 

COCKBURN,  (CATHEniNE,) 
daughterorC'aplainTrolter.ofthei 
wBi  bom  in  London,  on  Ihe  IB 
Auctut,   I67S.     V'heu   a  diild,  il 


inght 


:  which,  ai 
Friendihip, 


rif  French 

■dy  of  Agiiei  de 
ai  another,  callftd 
produced  two 
acted  with  applause.  In  1702, 
publiihcd  A  Defence  of  Locke'i 
y  on  the  Itumin  Undentandlngi 
Hbrmance  thai  vaa  commended  by 
:e  hiniiclf.  and  "U,  indeed,  Ihe 
had  appealed 


in  behalf  of  hji  Km 


ished    I 


■he   had 


under  Ihe  title  of  J 

duced  her  comedy  • 
and  two  (ngediei,  entitled  The  Un- 
happy Penitent,  and  The  Revoluiionof 
S»eden.  InUOS,  .hemarriedaclergy- 
nunofthe  namrof  Cockhurn.  and  died 
on  [he  11th  of  May,  1740,  1 


.mil*. 


I,  in  1711,  ' 


>r  Dr.     SirifLu 

IBAIl'l      buE  aftxt^tt^  Jl  Tory,  br 
Ufiot  'l-JI   ITSi.  M  Ibc  Hilynx  tl ;  l>un  mil  of  Quhb  Ann  ..   .    _ 

lilcnrj'  prvytnt,  in  coiurnumte  of  [  Ine  uilidpaliAi  of  chmrt  prrlerment, 
Tnpf  lu>ii>K  icf-ucd  Mr.  (Jsic  per-  I  took  c>cr>  spponnniiT  sf  duplayii« 
Mi«k>n  14  gi**  ■<>  Abridi^rBeiit  of  Ihr  hia  ekK|ucDcc  in  the  puipiL  Tbc  deaih 
Abwv  tfiBi"ru  ju  lib  prnudiaL  In  t  of  (br  t|iimi,  lbo«e''~~  ~ 
DM.  h<  fcfCKiK  rccwr  of  llulinKUo,  lo  liu  liupn,  be  al 
In   tlMilkHi.   un    ih*   pmcnuiwn  at     Ji»ing  aUs  Iwt  hii  < 

lb*  laio"!*  Uird  Buiint{W(ikt,  lahD  had     GdiiuDJtb,  u  ihnn    , 

prwkmsly  apftoiMLrd  biiD  bii  chapUiot  campanT,  and  la  Mck  frooi  wiij«.  if  ihji 
•a  a  TccwiipciiK  lur  •mw  papcn  he  itlirT.  uiicuibi.iiv.  Bj  ihc  maun- 
bad  oniicii  ii>  Tin  Kuininrr,  ia  d*-  iMndaiwa  «f  Snift,  U  Archbubt^ 
Iriiec  of  im  noiilriiiBii'i  adminiuia-  |  King,  be  obuined  a  i — *^— '  -  >  -' 
li»n.     Ill  li34,  be  i>ai  ebcud  a  joiat  <  iKaiagi  of  FinnUi,  i 

Ittlvnt  at  m,   H^niiiVin-lbe-FKUi;     Dublin  i  a  pnlemwiK  .       

and.  in  ITU.  appe^ml.in  iwenlunm,  •  yur,  diing  ai  Cb«icr,  in  Julj.  1717, 
fail  Hiliwil  ParadHiu  Aidmiu.  a  Latin  i  -in  >DnH:in[Uuie,"ati>eTTc-G<ild>itiiib, 
iranUaliM  of  Milwii'i  PandiM  Lal  In  "  a  nuni'r  lo  omjugml  Gdi-liij."  A  cal- 
1747.  b«  paldi'lird  Ibree  Kerawnl,  wilb  .  lection  of  hii  poeiiu  wu  pub  "  ' 
MpUnaUrji  iwUi  on  tbe  Ibur  Goapeb     after  hii  death,  by  Pope,  tod  ai 


^^■..^H 

poAthumoui    tolume    wo    printed    mt 

the  fermti  Ihu  they  may  be  doubtrd 
to  h»e  been  rrom  the  umr  prn.  Hii 
b«L  anil  mofli  popular  peHunDiincet  mrei 
The  Hfrmii,  The  Allegory  on  Mu, 
■nd  A  Sight  Piece  on  Uewh  ;  Ihry  ir> 

by  euinm  mnd  inetneu  of  <^on, 
(prighiliiieM  without  eKwt,   uid  pro- 

Jiriety  •rllhout  Hini.  Juknaon  hu 
lullv  obterved  of  them,  lliM  ll  u  im- 
pouible  ID  uy  vhrther  they  ire  the 

ciDi  lo  iriint  the  help  of  an,  or  af  ut 


BUSDRN,  (LtwRBHCI.)  oai  bom 
U  Spoii>onh.  in  Yorkiliire,  about  the 
yen  ISSO,  and  educated  (t  Trinity 
Colleite,  Cambridge,  where  lie  itudird 
diiinilv.  After  entering  Inlo  holy 
orden.  he  became  chaplain  lo  Urd  Wil- 
loughbv  de  Krvlie  ;  wm  appointed  poet 
laureate  In  1718:  and,  aubaequenily, 
rector  of  Conlngiby,  in  Lincolnlhires 
-■^  -  hedied,ontl^eKIh■f8ep^er-■-- 


1730, 


and  which  procured  him  the  patronage 
or  the  Duke  of  Newcaitle  and  Lord 
Halifai,  whoae  poem  of  1  he  Hatlle  of 
the  Bavne  he  Iranilated  into  Utin 
nne.  He  alM  left  behind,  in  nunu- 
•cripl,  a  ii*n(lation  of  the   worki  of 

aaid,  but  upon  doubtTui  authority,  to 
ban  caniribuled  to  The  Spectaloi  and 
Ouardian.  Euaden  eiciitd  much 
Jeklouty  bf  obiainlng  the  hiurcaieifaipj 
and  wu  aaliriied,  by'Pope.  in  The 
Dunciadi  by  Oldmlion,  in  hia  Ait  of 
Logic:     and    by  SlwSeUl,     Duke   of 


SEWBL,   (GiOROK.) 

w»» 

■orn   It 

oBce  of 

intended  br  the  medio 

B.H.I    aixl. 

h.,i«g 

lludied,  under  Boerhaarc,  il  Leyden, 
relumed  (j>  London,  and  practlaed  aa  ■ 
phyiiriaiu  Iji  the  latter  part  of  hia 
life,  he  lenwied  to  Hampitcad,  where 
he  died,  on  the  Sth  of  February,  I7W, 
leaving  behind  the  repuladon  of  an 
ingenioiii  writer,  both  in  poetry  and 
proe,  which  he  had  acquired  by  the 
publiealioo  of  icTetBl  worVi,  from  1TI9 
up  lu  the  time  of  hii  death.  Of  theie 
may  be  mentioned  hia  Iiagedy  of  Sit 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  Epiitlea  to  Ur. 
Addiion  on  the  Death  of  Lord  Hali&I : 
•nd,  among  hia  proae  worka,  A  Lite  of 
John  Philipa  ;  A  Vindkalion  of  iht 
Bneliih  Stage  t  and  Schiam  Deatmctir* 
of  the  Ootemme III  both  in  Church  and 


Orld,  Luon,  and  I'll 
■  Tiriely  af  polilical 
eipaliy  directed  agaii 


nitOOME,  [WtLLt*M,)  waa  bom 
at  Cheihire,  about  the  year  lOSO,  and 
educated  upon  the  (uundition  of  Eton  j 
whence  he  waa  aeni  lo  Su  John'i  Col- 
lege, Cambriilge,  where  he  iludled  lor 
the  church,  and  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Poet,  In  coniequenca  of  hia  addic- 


inlo  proie;  and  being  introduced  to 
Pope,  he  waa  employed  by  him  to  aialal 
him  in  hia  own  vernon  boib  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  OdyaMy.     In  the  former,  he 

the  notea  from  Buuaihiua:  but  of  the 
latter  he  wroie  the  aeeond,  aixth,  el^ih, 
eleienth,  |wellUi,MlUcnlh,eiehUeBIh, 
and  iwenty.ihird  hooka,  togeiher  with 
all  (he  noici.  For  ihb  perbimance  ha 
onl;  receifed  £S00,  inif  probably  con- 
plained  to  Pope  of  the  imallnna  of  the 
aum,  who,  in  ccniequence,  inaerted  ha 
nanH  in  The  Dunciad.  Braone  be- 
came D.  D.  In  ITXS,  and  wai.  In  the 
aame  year,  preiented  lo  the  rectory  of 
Pulham,  in  Voifulk.  ThU  he  reaimd 
on  being  appointed  near  of  Eye.  which 
he  held  with  Omkley  Magna.  iirSuHolk, 
both  givm  him  by  Lord  Cornwaliia,  lo 


IT  (0  tboac  ef  Pope,  boih  in  imoail 
It  o£  rtne  Mad  t]tgvict  of  dictio 
K  bUowii^  diilid,  by  Htnltr,  u 
Bt>hu     ludicrciu     oxDpiimnit 
Mtne,  *I  Ibe  ciptut  of  I'upc  i^ 


Brooms  pDblitbfd  ■  toJanit  of  cutr«l' 

Genllemui'i  Uiguioc  ■  mn>ia:iL>n  or 
the  Odet  of  AnKTcon.  Ilii  crif:iiu] 
poRty  don  tain  liiuc  crfdii,  md  u  :~uil 


rn«d  thf  pnbbcitiaB  oT  TW  Crafts 

in,  one  of  ibt  DMM  papular  mi 

wTiiicD  poljtiad  penodKvIt  of  ibe 

uid  of  vhKb,  11  ii  did,  mdrc  ibon 

ia  mert  dailir  diipcned.     lie  h^ 

oraionaJ  uuituue  of  Ur-  Pultt- 

,   Lord    Bolincbnike,   and  odien 

bu  own  prodactiaiu  were  genc- 

r   ronadered  nperior  to  thoae  tf 

a    hb  moK  ulenfod    eoniribuun 


obliged  to  pTDom  hi*  nkue  b^  hibcia 
rorpciL  biTing  rdii>cd  lo  giwe  huL 
Hit  i«rviccs   to   the   oppo^tioD   patv, 


PROWDE,  (Philif.)  wu  bom  in 
Detonthirc,  about  t!ie  year  I6Sl>.  and  , 


Ful^etiey  I 


He  aUo  coniposed  Iwa  tnuruifs  of 
great  poetical  nieru,  but  Hliich  (Ld  poc 
lucceed  on  the  itige,  eutitleJ,  rapec- 
li'clv,  (he  Fall  of  Sagunlum,  and 
Ptadotai.  He  died,  in  Cecil  Sireel, 
Strand,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1733, 
hiiin;  gained  no  ordinary  repuliiioii 

for  hit  prime  litluet. 


AMHURST,  (Nj 


college  bersre  the 
principle!  caiued 


...). 


buhupt ;  tor  bcliF*injf  that  Bleeplet  and 
for  preaching  wiitaoui  onlvn.  and  prij'- 


I  neglect. 


d  Bolingbrolte  i 
juilly  ccotund 
piDcnoici  of  i1 
It  to  die  in  poverty 


FBSTOX,  [El,lJ*H,)  the  lan  of  i 
(Homey,  wai  bom  al  Slirlion,  ne. 
Newcasllr,  in  Slaffordihire,  on  the  tOi 
of  Uay,  1633.  After  completing  ta 
■chool  eduiaiion,  he  wai  entered  of 
J«o»  College,  Cambridge,  wbert 
gndoaiFd  B.  .\^  in  ITM.  niih  a  ' 
■  ily     otdert ; 


wai  renued  adiuit 

of  hit  decUuing  lo  lak 

oaihi.      He  ihvn  betai 


;  afterWirdt  k . 

Seven  Oaki,  in  Kenti  • 
le  lime  in  Flandcn,  ai  te 
Lor  to  ihe  toa  of  Charlei,  EaK  of 


iroductd  him  tu 
thip  of  llie  great 
employed    him 


ilr'oduced  him 
.ryofnale,  aba__ 


LtTEKATUBS. 


after  haiing  been  reject 


bjr  Oibher,  wu  perrormed,  wiih  gr«t 
■pplaiiK,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  it  taJd  to  have  produced  [be  author 
nearly  jei.OOO.  Tbe  Inter  pari  or  hii 
life  H'u  paticd  ai  Eaiilinnipitead.  In 
Berkibiie,  [be  teit  of  Lady  Trumbull, 


liridgel 


Ther, 


[ford   > 


ronnaricet ;  Pope  lanki  hii  Ode  to 
Lord  Oower  next,  Id  the  Engllih  bn- 
guagc,  to  Dryden'i  Ceallai  and  bi> 
tnn^don  of  ibe  ibtir  book*  of  The 
UJfueT,  befor^meutioned.  tnay  be 
taken  for  those  of  Pope  himwlt  Tbe 
cbarscter  of  Kenton,  tayi  Johiiion.  in 
alluding  la  the  epiiapli  wrbien  on  him 
by  tbe  poet  Juil  named,  "  oai  u 
unlible,  ihat  1  cannot  forbear  [o  wi>b 
for  (Diue  pnet  or  biogmpher  to  diiplay 

lerity."  In  hiiper>on  he  iidcicnbcd  bi 
Ull,  fal.  and  bulky;  he  <>a>  of  reiired 

Ihaloneorhiifriendnuy).  "hcdiedDf 


ies,bu[  with  reipecl  and  honour.  'Ih 
bllowing  anecdole  of  lilm  deiervei  t 
«  reeordtd:  dming  iriih  hii  broihei 
il  ■!■  inaiiBl  family  paitv,  he  obietvei 
halonearhbriUen,  Hhohad  mirriei 
infiirtunalcly,  *iai  abienti  and  fDunc 
ipon  Inquiry,  Ihai  diitrcit  lud  mad 
ler  Ihought    unwotthy  of  invitation 


uniteil  piriiliei  of  SL  Mary,  Somenet, 
•  nd  St.  Mary,  Mounlihao,  in  London. 
He  wai  alM  chaoeellur  prebend,  and 


canon  reiidentiarv  of  ih«  diureh  of 
Hereford;  and,  in  1139,  wa«  made 
Archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  chaplain  in 


I  paraphraie  of  the   Song  of 


hii  Kragiio,  and  Ibu>  drew  great  ob- 

Hii  Diher  vocki  are,  avolume  ^Scrip- 
lute  Folhio ;  iwo  poemt,  called  Tbe 
VUion,  and  The  Royal  Msnu.1 ;  beiidea 

laiiuii  ofilie  whole  of  ^op'i  Fable% 
and  Kine  miscellineout  poone.  Mr. 
Cioiall  died  in  IT50.  H>i  iranalation 
of  £>op  ii  ilill  read,  but  liii  other 
•ertes  have  deierredly  nink  into  ob* 

SHERIDAN,  (Tiiou«a,)  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  Bre>«l''aiher  o(  ihe  «le- 
brated  R.  B.  Slieridin,  wai  botn  about 
li3£4.     On  account  of  Ihe  prodigjility  of 


Micfadden,  who  appear!  to  have  fur- 
ni.hed  no  apology  for  hri  imprudence, 
eilher  In  pcnon,  mannera,  or  inlelli- 

Brnce.  He  nov  eilabliihed  a  icllool  in 
ubiin,  which,  for  lome  lime,  produced 
him  nearly  £1,000  per  annum.  In- 
toiiuied  by  hia  good  fortune,  and 
naturally  cateleu  and  eilmTaganl,  be 
mdulged  bit  inclinailon  for  ihe  plea- 


nnpili  gradually  di 
iengih,  hii  once  fli 
became  •roithlen. 
declining  an  offer  of 


After 


about  £150    per  annum,    which    had 
■ured  for  him  by  Don  Swift. 


SS?  APPB 

men,  on  the  king'i  birth'day,  tmn 
til  *■  SutBciCDl  fiit  the  day  ii  ibt 
■til  ifaenoC"  For  Iliu  hit  n>n>t  wu 
•truck  out  of  the  Hit  oTTicc-rimil  cbjp- 
'  .and  be  fru  rorbidden  the  cutle. 
Soon  afler,  he  eichuiged  hit  ILviiig  for 
liar,  which  proving  Eo  be  wonh 
only  £M  per  aniium,  he  gaTe  il  UP  fbr 
Ibc  matlenhip  of  Ibt  trn-Khoal  of 
Canu :  ind  i  hit  he  ipctdiW  lold  for 
*«>0.      He  n  ■  -      "  ■• 


IDih 


Septeml 


!'"'': 


1T38.  A  greil 
lien  ippur  hi  Svilk'i 
wu  ilw  the  (uihor  of 
lion   of  Peniui,    *ilb 


Uflum  wi[b  Dnn  Swift,  lo  eicapehii 
cctditon,  uid  of  bii  uking  the  dun, 
"-    bid  retired  lo  bed  early,  one  night, 

aught  gel  ■  boitle  tS  wine.     The 


[o  lean,  and, 


i   promiied  u 

Sbtridan,  that  bi 
quilling  ihe  bw 


RAMSAY,  (Allan,)  the  aon  of  a 
luperinlendeni  of  minei,  belonging  lo 
Esri  Kopeloun,  urai  barn  in  Scolland, 
m  the  I3tli  of  Oclobtr,  IfiSS.     He  wu 

Inlroui  of  becoming  an  aniil  i  but.  In 
ITOO,  U  which  lime  he  had  losi  both 
hii  parenia,  hit  tttp'ratber  appreniiced 
himioabarber.uEdinburgV  A  paa- 
rioa.  bowCTer,  Ibr  poetry,  whicb  h«  had 
•iirigr  imtHbed,  induced  bim  to  -''~-~ 

Erocured  bim  boib  la 
te  n«it  edited  ■  o 

leu  Iht  btergreen, 

1'he  VlHon,  and  a 
nule,  arc  nmiidcred 
lerioKL    In  17SS,  ha 

■nd,  ^only  ■flerwaidt.  appeared  hit 
Gentle  Sbtphetil,  and  tw«  additiooaJ 
canUi  at  Cbriiiie'i  Kirk  of  Ibc  Grent, 
iht  drat  pari  of  which  it  aUribuled  W 
Jlme.  thePirW  DfScolUnd.  In  IT3«, 
Raintay,  haiin^  gaintd    a    moderate 


near  Bdinburgb,  w 


nlht 


of  January  ITS*.  NMwlthatu>4> 
hit  early  deficiency  of  cducmdoii, 
made    liifflcienl    progreii   In  jbe 


c  Shepherd,  ubic 
Tilda,  diiplaif.  thi 


•f  the    Scstciab 
rural  diaracter 

in  tht  ttMjr  and  deieripUoa. 


ttc^  and  deacii] 
It  fail  lochoimine  reader.   Ii 
It  appear  when  he  »u  married,  but 


*.,)   il 


Kickihiic, 


Cltrgyman,  wM  bom  in  wandduliii*, 
on  liie  !3rd  of  April.  1686.  Id  I^ 
bt  vat  admitted  ol  Uniieraiiy  Coilfxt, 
Otford;  and  aHer  grMualing  El.  A.,  la 
ITOI,  waa  bicorporaied  of  Cambridge, 
where  be  proceeded  H.  A„  in  17(16. 
In  hii  letum  rrom  a  conllnenttl  taur. 
e  look  holy  orden.  and  wai  appDinled 
iider  of  the  Abbet-churdi,  Batb. 
here,  on  the  30ih  of  January.  i;i4, 

i'ef™veny  between  him  uid'Mr. 
(afier»ard>  Dr.)  Chandler,  which  occa- 
•loned  hit  Rtai  publication,  eiitided  The 


On  the  ac 

the  hou 


in  of  George  the  Fin 
dining  lolake  the  oaUi 


Ittuta  lor  nit  arreit.  wnicn  ne  cTaaea 
by  reilrlng  to  Ihe  reiidencc  of  ■  Aiend 
U  Coleihill,  in  Warwlckihire.  Be- 
coming afieriHrdt  aecteiary  to  ^bop 

late  iubjeded  him  to  a  charge  of  blgh 
treason;  and,  on  the  l3Th  of  Auguat. 
I71S.  a  reward  of  £1.000  wai  offered 

iucceededin  eicaplng  lo  Frinct.  where 
he  remained  until  1T29.  when  the  in- 
ttrceiiiitn  of  Queen  Caroline,  procuttd 

poriant  Titenry  undertaking!.  The  Hi*- 
rory  of  the  Life  of  Jimet,  Duke  of 
Drmond,  which  he  completed.  In  three 
volumea,  in  1738.  The  lucctM  which 
thit  work  met  with  (in  which  Swill  1> 
nid  In  haie  had  a  baud),  encouraged 
klm  to  commence  a  general  lli.tory  of 
Bngland,  -iih  a  deaign  of  counlrt- 
balauciiig  the  tendency  of  that  pub- 


«I^brr 


to  iHi  ttra  in  ITSH.  ■ 
(«k  with  irdcHR,  being  i 
ihe  proKcuti«n  at  it  b} 
ftibKripEioni,  Uwiifh,  Tot 
tnlrmipwil  by  (he  nupicii 


under*  UMptntlon  of  ibr  hibHi  csrpui 

•CL  Tlw  Atu  Yoliitnc  ■rpt*''*^  <"  f"'"! 
in   1T4T,  and  vould  hue  opcriencrd 

{m^ih^^*""*  '^"  con'iinlng  "u 

Loitl,  HJd  lo  b«  touched  for  (he  etil 
b;  the  Pnirndcr.  Thb  nitdiipl  lo  >ub- 
•lanlUte  the  right  dliine  of  Iht  Slurt 
bmily,  auKd  ihe  wlthdnicd  of  Uw 
diy  of  London*!  tuliKrlpilon,  and 
crriied  ■  pnjudicc  agiliiit  the  work. 


■0]uiIII!t;lll(luiDr»l 

hlilory  down  lu   UH. 

Ihe  ynr  iftrr  liU  dtuh,  which  took 

piKC  In  April,  1?M.     He  wrole  »nu 

tribuled  kirctly  to  Mr.  Buckley'i  edi- 
don  of  Ihe  Hlitoiy  of  Thiunui.  The 
lollowing  anerdau  i»  lold  of  him:— 
Walkinii  In  a  lieaty  ihowtr  of  run, 
Kwn  after  the  imtiion  of  George  the 
Fim,  he  wu  nlied  with  "  A  coach, 
your  lererence  r  '■  No,  honetl  friend," 
wai  hit  aiuweri  "ihii  <•  not  a  rrign 
for  (iH  ra  ride  in  a  coach."  Hr.  Carte 
wsi  marritd,  but  doea  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  ebiidicD. 

TICKELL,  (Trdmas,)  the  nm  oT  a 
elf wy man,  wai  born  at  Bridekirk,  in 
Cumberbnd,  in  16M.  and,  in  1701, 
became  a  member  of  Queen'i  College, 
Oifonl,  where  he  gradaated  H.A^  In 
1708,  and  obtained  a  fellowihip,  in 
1710,  which  he  held  till  hii  marriage, 
about  iikceeti  yean  afterward!.     Some 

In  fiioiir  of  AddiMn'i  OMia  of  Kma- 

n  the  moat 


held    Ihal  iliualion 


will  be  foot 
The  Minor 


9  Ihe  H 


hy  whirfa 
ne  u  pnncipaijy  Known,  ii  oia  venifica- 
tJDD  of  Homer,  although  it  !•  doubtful 
whether,  aa  we  hare  italed,  in  our  life 
of  Pope,  Addiaua  wai  not  the  ivai 
author.  It  will  bear  no  roinpaiitan 
with  ilie  nnion  of  Pope,  ihouith  there 

[enluj  oF  that  poeL      Hr. 


onfay  the  i 
ickrll'ielei 

ipha  of  c] 


1K  beiuly;  andDr. 


lond,  gained  him  the 


djhlp  througho 
When  A^K 


wai  appolned  Mcreiary  ti 
lieutenant  of  Inland,  the  lubfeet  of  ou 
loeniiHr  ncninipaniid  bim  itiiiher ;  and 
on  hii  friend't  apptrintmenl  to  the  ten 
lartthip  of  lulcln  1717,  he  waxrhoaci 
under  lecreury.  In  Jnnt.  1724,  b. 
waa  made  aeeniuy  to  tke  lordi  JiiHice 


jrap 

he    (bund'fn"  the  whofr^compau  of 
EoKliih  literalure.     Tickell  ii  deficient 


place  at  Whiltinghatn,  in  Eait  Lothian, 
in  1750.  At  an  author,  he  it  principally 
known  by  hit  Inquiry  into  Ihe  Nature 
of  the  Human  3oul ;  a  work  which  ub- 
tained  the  applauie  of  the  uiotl  eminent 
i,  and  particulariy  of  Warburioii, 


dnpoaLlion,  aa  well 


inientii  whilM, 
■■arable.  Bax- 


■ereral    manuicripta    oo    phUuHphical 
lapica,  and  wai  alao  the  author  of  Uaibo, 


e  Ciunioiheorii  Pat 


|ili<iiuiuena  o(  Uw  Diau. 

RAMSAY,     (Ahdr: 

Ha  wu  cducited  at  1 
tJlc  UniTCnilT  of  Si.  / 

conierled  by  Ken 


catbsll 


fkilh.      Bamsaf   wmi    i 


knighl  of  [he  order  of  Si.  Laiaru),  pre- 
7L.>ii.lv  to  hi.  reluni  lo  Engl.nd.  He 
ilw,  for  ume  lime,  lupeclnlended  Ihe 
Education  of  Ihe  Fnlender*!  clilldren  al 

of  D.D.  froi  Ihe  Univeriity  ofOifcrJ, 
id  1  Kcond  tiiil  lo  ihe  condnent,  and 
_.:d  at  SuG«iniun-en-Laie,an  ihe  Gib 
cf  Mtr,  1743.  He  publiihed  teveral 
workl,  of  which  hit  triveli  of  Cyme, 
on  Che  plan  of  Fenelon't  Tclemadiui, 
U  the  iDoit  popular. 

STUKELEY,  {WitLUM,)  was  bom 
at  HdbcBch,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the 
7lh    of   November,    1687;   and,    after 


!C  Dr.  Mca. 
He    lit 
n  1717,  bt 


_  .   .  How  of  the  Itoyii 

Society;  and  becoming  one  of  the  re- 
vivor, of  111*  Society  of  Aniiqusriei.  in 
1T1B,  he  acted  a>  iheit  lecreiary  for 
many  yeaci.  In  1710,  lie  gtnduaied 
H.I).  at  Cambridge  j  and,  in  the  fol. 
■  'ng  year,  wu  admitted  a  fellow  of 
[College  of  Phiticiani,  before  which 
be  read  the  Gulaionian  lecture,  in  1732. 
~n  1730,  he  leltied,  at  a  ph}iician,  it 
Irantham,  in  Unc^lmhire ;  btu  ill 
leailh  preventing  him  from  giving  the 
lecertiiry  atlenlion  to  hii  profeistonal 
.uliei,  fie  look  holy  order),  in  July, 
730  1  and,  in  the  following  October, 


u  preiented  to  tlie  living  of  All  Sainta, 
amford.  In  1734,  he  publiihed  A 
reatite  on  the  Cauie  and  Cure  of  the 


S,"i 

from  I 

•ppoin 

lenied,  by  I 
of  Somerhy, 


r   Pal»- 


lylhology  it  derived 
tacrea  niitory,  and  that  Bte- 
ii  Jehovah.  In  I73B,  he  wat 
ited    chaplain    to    the    Dolce    of 


lied,  by  the  Duk 


m,  to  the  living 
ham.     lol74f; 


Dr.Stiikeleypubliehedli 


and  Curtotitiei  of  Great  Britain  i  An 
Account  of  !<Iane1ienge  ;  Tbe  Hiitory 
of  CarAusius;  betidi^t  a  variety  of  papert 
in  the  fhlloionliical  Tranuclioni,  and 
Ihe  Archiaalogia,  and  a  Trealiie  on  Ihe 
Structure  and  Uies  of  Ihe  Spleen.  He 
obtained  high  tepulalion  aiaphytidan, 
a  philoaopher,  a  divine,  and  an  anil- 
quary;  and  hii  great  proHcieney  In 
eveiy  thing  relating  to  the  hiitory  of 

'  ■      '  designate  him  ihe    "  Arch- 


Druid  of  the 
Willia 


Dr.Stukeley  wai 


E.(WlLltAl.,)wMbo™ 

m  i.anuon,  in  1690;  and,  al  an  early 

X,  obtained  a  liiuatiun  in  Ihe  Navy- 
:e,   bui  lubtequenily  renouoecd  It, 

Aihaliahi  edited,  (pparaiely,  Ih«  worka 
of  Mr.  Needier,  Mr.  Hughe-,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Say  ;  and,  in  1734,  produced, 
al  Drury  Lane,  hit  tragedy  of  Luciut 
Juniui  Uruiui.  It  mei  with  merited 
lucccui  but  the  chief  work  of  Mr.  Dun- 


of  imitation. 
In  thii  he  wa 

of  tl 

%nv" 

of  Horacj. 

it  »n  John, 

who  became 

(.-11 

Ihe  til  pieaci 

chill 

7..^ 

jury  Cathe- 

LITBRATDEB. 


dral.  In  ITTO,  he  wu  appointed  mulcc 
of  Si,  Julin'i  Hupitil,  Canterbury,  uid 
of  tbst  atSL  NichoUi.  Hutledown,  and 
died  in  17S5.  Betidet  KierBl  pocnu 
iiiKrted  in  the  cdUection  o(  Dodiley 
*ndoihen,>nd  of  which  The  Femineid 

(lie  BibUotheo  Topogrmphia  Briiin- 
nlin,  and  edited  ■  iccond  impniiion  of 

Archbiihop  Herring's  Leticn,  &c.  Hu 
wife,  who  wu  ihe  daughier  of  High- 
nwre,  Ihe  painter,  deaervej  mention  u 
the  KUihoreai  of  the  alary  of  Fidelia, 
publiahed  iti  The  Advcnlurec. 

THEOBALD,  (Le«i>0  the  ion  of 
an  attorney,  al  Siiiingboume,  In  Kent, 
irai  born  there  about  the  year  IflDO, 
and  wai  liimielf  brought  up  to  Ihe  law, 
hut  tooa  quilled  it  for  literature.  He 
engaged  in  a  paper  called  The  Cenior, 
puWijhed  in  Miii'i  Weekly  Journal, 
uid  expoicd  hinuelf  to  the  retentment 
of  the  witi,  by  delivering  hi>  opinion 

ti.  k,.-....  __:..j  R >.  u f_' 


mth  other  circumitancei,  induced  ^ope 
lo  make  him  the  hero  of  hii  Dunciad; 
and  ii  ia  not  improbable  that  Thcobald'i 
publication  of  a  Ininglatioa  of  Ihe  lirit 
book  of  the  OdyHCy,  wu  an  additional 
inetigationof Pope'ivirulence.  In  1710, 
he  introduced  upon  ihe  tiage  a  tragedy, 
entitled  The  Donble  Faliehood,  the 
greateil  pari  of  which  he  affirmed  lo  be 
Shakipeare't,  though  Dr.  Farmer  luigni 
it  lo  Shirley.     Pope  iniinuated  that  the 

quoting  from  it  the  line — 


Huimpra«icible:''ani: 
care  tnight,  for  thefutii 
[rbyWr.  Pope,  orai.y 


IhemalL"  Tiieobalddii'd  in  Seplcmber, 
1T44.    He  appears  to  hare  been  a  vain 


.uthor  of  temal  playi,  now  fbrgollen. 


peire,  ihal  ■  permanent  place  ia  aa- 
ligoed  him  among  authota. 

CAVE,  (Edward,)  iheionofiihoe- 
maker,  «a*  born  at  Newton,  in  War- 
wickihire,  on  the  Z9i1i  of  Febniary, 
1B9],  but  paufd  hi>  early  jeari  ai 
augby,  and  waa  iheie  educated.  On 
leaving  ichool,  he  wjb  placed  under  4 
cnlleclor  of  Eaciae,  hui  being  employed, 
by  hi>  maiter'l  wife,  in  menial  offlcei, 
he  qullleil  hi>  ailuation  in  diiguil  [  and, 

apnrenliceihip,  he  married  a  young 
Journeyman,  with  Hr.  Barber,  a  primer 
became'a  Ktiler  in^Iiit'i  JournaL  He 
Fott-oSce,  at  clerk  of  the  franki ;  but. 


he  wai  cited  before  lh< 
mom,  and  depriied  of  hit  place.  He 
now  reiolved  to  carry  inio  effect  hia 
long.cheriihed  icheme  of  The  Genlle- 

of  thai  periodical  wag  accordingly  pub. 
iiihed  at  Sl  John'i  Caie,  Smithfield, 
In  January,  IT3I.  The  aucceu  which 
it  meCwilh,  brought  him  Into  imme- 

lover  of  poetry,  he  propoied  a  priae  of 
£S0   for  ihi  ■     -    —■^■-'-  -  ■^■- 


rring  ll 


',   would  c 
n  the 


.    The 


icli  he  deriitd  fi  cm  the  aale  of 

been    comiderably    dimini(hpd    by    ■ 

he,  nevertheless,  led  *  contiderable 
(orluiie It  hii death,  whiih  look  place  on 
Ihe  IDth  of  January,  i;S4.  Uia  friend 
and  biographer.  Dr.  Juhnion,  In  refer- 

obaerrei,  "  he  Mw  Utile  al  a  lime,  bui 
that  Utile  he  nw  with  eiaclneu,  and 
though  be  wai  lung  in  finding  the  right, 
he    leldom  (ailed  (o   find  it  at  lait." 


cuion  B[  Wiiiehencr  School,  and  No 
College,  Oiford.  He  intiiriwd  i  lulB 
ciinl  jHtrimonT  Is  tn.blc  him  (o  put  i 
life  of  cue  ind  pleuurc,  and  u  he  wi. 
CKKintly  fond  of  lKldiporu.hr  midn 
chieBy  In  llie  counlrv,  whin  ht  acui 
M  ft  ndgiitnu,  and  devoted  ■  ponhji 
of  bu  rime  to  lilenry  iLudy.  Pwlr; 
wu  bit  biouriW  punuil.  and.  beiide 
hii  cekbiai(d  poem  of  The  Chaie.  tm 
Tbe  Splendid  Shilline.  he  eoaipoifi 
?_  p^^  of  UarLborougb,    '"*''" 


riali  r 


allrd  SiLia,  or  the  Counlrj 
'  ijy  The  London  Mer- 
"--'  "ory  of  George 


It  Urury 


ehant,   or  The  Tt 

Bimoell !  "1" 

Lane,  in  1731. 

and  the  royal  Ikmily,  and  ni^ny  penoni 

perfornunce.  The  poet  Pope  eipreued 
hii  ipprobslion  uf  the  IrMgedy,  and  le- 
Biarked,  iriheauihorhidened  through 


the  wbolc  play,  il  wu  milr  In  ■  trw 
place*,  wher*  he  had,  tuiawana,  led 
hiniKlf   IdIo    a     poelkal    luluiiancr. 

pliciij   of   the    lubtKi.      Lillo'i   ocher 

Fatal  CuiioBty,  and  Arden  of  Fewr- 
iham ;  but.  with  the  eicepllon  of  lb* 
iwo  lad,  which  Ire  acaaionallT  acted 
ar  the  nilnur  and  proTincUl  tbeatrei, 
and  George  Baniw^l,  all  hli  worka  are 

hii  iragediei,  and  a  irant  of  vigour,  baib 


aon.andoihenofiheWhlgpirty!  Talea, 

make)  up  in  patbo.  -hu  i.  deRdent  in 

and  FablcL    Cuntitial  and  l>o>iniible 

.ublimilf,  Hid  bit  icenu  are  at  once 

babila  ■ppeai.  in  the  latter  pan  of  liii 

natural  and  .Beolng.     He  died  on  tb. 

life,  to  Iiave  led   bim  into  pecunlarj 

perance)  ao  thai,  on  hi.  death,  in  July. 

SPBNCE.  (JoiEPH.)  wai    bom    in 

"  1  Min  no*  »cn>e  all  hi.  fdblea ;  im- 

1<W8. and  educated  fur  the  chutcta  at 

pute  them  lo  age,  ind  lo  dbirew  of 

New  College,  Oiibrd.  of  -bieh  he  be- 

drcum.lancni  the  la-t  of  the«  con- 

came  a  fellow.     Af.er  acting.  Ibr  wme 

titne,  a.  Iravelling  tutor  to  Mr.  Rudge, 

he  »a>,  in  IT!8.  elected  profeiKir  of 

poetry  at  Ihe  above  univeniiyi  wu 

mireh  pitied,"  »  he  had  an  ettate  of 

£1,SOO  a-yeai.  and  lived  in  ctlibacv. 

Great   doiwood.    in   Buck,  j   and.  In 

The  Chaie  -Jl  iloaya  have  a  certafn 

numberofadmireiinthelovenoftliat 

Cathedral,    the  eitent  of   hii  prefer- 

cierdu,  which  the  author  de<oibed 

lOtb  of  Augu.t.    1708,    in  a   .hallow 

and  lb*  imagimtion  of  a  poet.     In  Ihe 

piece  of  oaler,  in  the  gatden  of  Mr. 

teller  ehiruier  he  mutt  b^  allowed  the 

pralH  of  accurate  deacription  of  nature, 
in  bold  and   nervuiii  diniun,   and  of 

he  had  fallen  by  acciuent.     Spencc  ob- 

having  lucceiiliilly  handled,  in   blank 

time.  by  hi.  Kuay  on  Pope".  Trualition 

of  Ihe  Odysiey,  and  a  work  entitled 

metre. 

Polymeiii,  or  an  Iniiuiry  into  the  Agree- 
ment bet».tn  the  A'orL  of  the  R^ 

LILLO,    (Ceoboe,)    wai    bom    in 

Poeti,  and   the    Retnain.  of  Ancient 

London,  on  the  4th  of  FeU.uary,  1693. 

AniitL     He  pattoniied  Stephen  Duck, 

He  ...  a    ditentfr.  and  b.   ir.de  a 

the  poetical  thmlier.  and  Blacklock,  the 

blind  poet ;  and  «m^  intimate  with  Pope, 

«f"th.p 


I  lilc  of  tbe  I 


i.i'g  and 
ISl3,  by 


ithor. 


PITT,  (Ci 
.  phyalcian,  oai  born  at  HUndford, 
[torKtihire.  in  1699.  He  wai  edu- 
ited  at  Winchealer,  and  at  New  Cul- 
rge,  Oiford  ;  and  haimi;  entered  Into 
loly  orden,  wa.  preaenled  to  Ihe  rec- 
-  -     -'   "■  ipem,   in    1728.      On    hit 

feUo*  of 


■euntverulyjKi 


le  of  whliA  nm- 

,f  LuCH 


iweier,  never  publiibeil; 

cntijlLiough.  for  whal  reoHn,  don  not 
■ppar.  In  17M,  h<  gnduiud  M.A, 

■nd  iboR])'  iftiTwinli  tnnililMl  Vidi'i 
*  n  of  P«try,  in  which  Iw  diiplijed 
rU  ikiU  uu]  eleguKC.  In  17S7,  ht 
inw  oC  Miucllincoui 

I  (uccnded  bir  hii  ad- 
m.  in  TciK,    of  The 

lonihe  13(b  of  April, 


Focmi.1 


lT4g ;  Mid  1>  nn 
It  Blandfonl,  lohiic  been  my  el 
br  hll  nlcnli  in  pocUy.  and  }! 
i>  Ibc  uniteml  ondout  of  hli 
■lid  Ibt  primitlii*  •ImpUdty  of  hli 


n  lodi  the  ie*der 
I  generml  vigour  juid 
■prighilineu,  whilnlilt  ofkeii  Uopebim 
ID  c0nlenipLfl[e  the  excellence  of  a  ungle 
cooplei:  ihatDTTden'i  riuluin  bigoi 
In  the  hurry  of  dciigbt,  and  tbll  PiU'l 


light,  *Ddl 
cd  in  ihe  l> 


■ndluil«uperui«l{  Ihil Fill pleuM 
crilio,  and  Dryden  Iht  people  |  that 
net  it  quoted,  and  Drydeo  rod. 


WHARTON,  (Pi 
bom  in  fftS^HT 


Duke   t>«) 

IKW.  'Ue  r^W  >  piinte 
in:  and,  at  an  early  age,  de- 

m  •Irani  pueioiu  and  (Upetior 
iea.     When    nrcely  Gfkeea,    ht 

ltd  ihe  daiiEhier  of  Msjor-gencixl 
in,  and,  ihonly  aflcrwirtb,  loei 
iiher,  Hhoie  death  is  uid  to  have 

riB,  he  mrelled,  in  the  company 
•  tutor,  la  GencTB,  from  whom, 
•er,  he  Hwn  parted,  impalienl  of 
dnl  on  hii  pnndplei,  or  control 
hii  conduce  Having  picked  up  a 
in  the  coune  of  hii  liaTek,  he 
lit  turoT  on  quitiing  him,  "  he  had 
lim  the  aniinal,  ai  the  beil  com- 
panion that  could  be  aelected  for  him." 
Before  hii  return  to  Eniiiand,  he  tiailed 
Dl  the  Pretender,  at  Avignun, 
rred  on  him  (he  title  ofDnke 
of  Nonhumberiand.  Eteing  remon- 
with,  at  Parii,  for  iwerring  mi 
from  hb  biher'i  principin,  he 
ed,  "thai  h*  had  pawned  hii 
principle  to  the  Fretender*!  banker ;  and, 


Jacobile."   Ontakiu 


in  the  Engliih  nitliai 
wu  not  long  to  be  rrli 

iS 


of  Biihcip  Attrrbuty, 


a   paper  caiiea    iiia    True 

n    wbich    he    attacked    the 

minuuy    with    equal  wit    and    vlru- 

of  IruUeea,  who  flawed  him  £1,300  a 
year,  with  which  he  went  abrnad  a 
Kcend  lime;  (nd,  Joaing  hii  wife  in 
1720,  he  iborlly  afterwatdi  married 
Mademobelle  Obem,  one  of  the  maidi 
of  honour  lo  the  Queen  of  Spain.  He 
then  joined  (he  Iroopa  of  (hat  ctiui 
at  the  liege  orGibraflar,  and  look 
a  pan  in  foreign  politici,  ai  uliimi 
iub)rcted  him  to  an  indictment  lor 
trvaion  in  England.  An  oETer  ol 
demnificailon.  howeier,  and  of  rei 
lion  lo  hia  eitate,  wm.  It  ii  uid,  i 
to  him  by  Sir  Robert  Walpote ;  but 

returned  to  Spain, 


on,  died 


puhhihcd -   -     --  

which  he  wrole  a  mgedy  on  the  noiy 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scoti,  and  1  papei 
in   Miil'i  Journal,  nnder  the  title  o. 

EireC  The  character  of  Whinon  hai 
been  admirably  dncribed  hy  Pope,  who 
conclude!  hU  (kcich  of  it  in  the  foUow- 
ing  linn: — 


DYBH,  (JOBH,)  the  Hnof  an  attorney 
of  Aberglainey,  In  CaenDanberMhire, 
wu  bom  in  1700,  and  reccired  bli  edu- 
lalion  11  Weilnilnucr  ScfaooL  He  wai 
at  flnt  articled  (o  hii  biher,  but,  on  bii 
death,  dlilikinalh*  law,  iiudied  painting 

under  RiehardKin.  and  ii  Mid  to  1 

■aodnad  about  Wilo,  for  Hmc  t 
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Mceni.  In  1T2T,  hit'pMm  ofOrangir 
Hill  appared  in  Lewlt'*  Miiccllinyi 
4nd,  »nic  lime  ■AerniU'iU,  hs  travelled 
U  Italy  tor  profeirionik]  improv«naenL 
On  hii  ntum,  he  publiihed.  in  ITID,  a 
p«m,  called  The  Ruini  sF  Kome;  and, 
ealerinc  into  holj  orderi,  he,  in  1741. 
wai  pnienied  ro  the  lifing  of  Caltlitnp, 
tn  Linroliuliin',  and.  about  the  taniF 

wDi  aubiequentlr  appoinied  to  two 
other  liTiii)^,  Kimh,  tof^Iher,  about 
£250  per  annum,  and  died  JuW  ihe 
14tli,  1758.  Hii  longeit  poem  had  ap- 
peared, the  preceding  year,  under  the 
title  of  The  Fleece;  "of  which,"  mvi 
Johnton,  '•  I  will  not  tupprex  a  ludi- 
croiit  Muiy.     Dixlslev,  Ihe  bookieller, 

(hut  the  other  could  easily  admiL  In 
(h(  eonnrndon,  the  auihor'i  age  was 
uked,  and  beiii|c  repreiented  a>  ad- 
nottd  in  life,  ■  be  will.-  loid  the  cricic, 
'  be  biiried  in  woolU'n.'  "  The  iiil.ject 
ofThe  Fleece  admi"     '■ ' 


■[  Ake 


lingly,  1. 


.....^  ».M      ..... .,r  -uuld  rFgulate  liii 

opinion  ofthe  reigning  taste  by  the  fate 
of  Dyer'i  Fleece;  fur,  if  that  were  iU- 
receiTcd.  he  should  not  think  il  any 
longer  reaionibte  to  expect  fame  from 
excellence."  The  merit  of  Grongar 
Hill  it  unlTcrially  allowed;  there  are 
few  poeini  that  tuige.t  more  pleasing 
intagei  to  the  eye,  or  mure  welcome 


hii  father  kept  a  piiUlic-home, 
the  name  ot'  Jamei  Malloch. 
Ul  nil  education  little  1>  known,  but,  u 
Johnion  aayi,  "he  lurmnnnied  ilie 
■titadvantaiei of  hti  birth  and  fortune;" 
for  when  llie  Duke  of  Montrose  applied 
to  the  college  of  l^dinburgh  for  a  tutor 
to  bii  »ni.  Mallet  was  recommended. 
Aner  having  made  the  lour  of  Burope 
with  hii  pupili,  he  reiumei 
and  publiihed,  in   i;94, 


pulalion."  In  lT2a,app»red  hli  poem 
of  The  F.(cnnii>n;  and,  in  mi,  bli 
tn^dy  of  Eurydice  wh  produced  «l 


Drury  Lane,  but  met  oilh  no  appluur. 
In  1733,  he  pubiiihed  hia  poem  on 
Verbal  Crilldima,  a  pen  and  pre- 
lumptuoui  elfu^ion,  written,  aiWhartoa 
aayi,  to  gratify  Pope,  bj  ■bluing 
Beniley.  He  wai  ahortly  afterward* 
appointed  under-ieeretary  lo  Ihe  Prince 
of  Wslei,  with  a  ialary  of  £300  ■  year : 
and,  in  1734,  in  recompente  for  ioiim 
ier«i  on  the  viiil  of  Ihe  Prince  of 
Orange  to  Uifocd,  he  wuercMcd  M.  A. 
In  1739,  he  produced,  with  auccew,  fail 
tragedy  of  tluttaphai  and.  in  the  fol- 

Thomion,  recciTcd  the 


■ork^    , 


with  elegance,  Wi 


theMaifgueof  Airml. 
the  life  of  Bacon,  Id 
«  edition  of  thai  great 


.•aid, 

k  tb* 

life  of  Mirlborough,  that  he  might 
perhapi  forget  that  Marlborough  waii 
general,  as  he  h^d  forgotten  that  Baron 
wa)aphll04o;il^er.  In  1 747, ]ie pubiiihed 
hii  Hermit,orAm;nior«nd  Theodora; 
a  poem  now  forgotten,  but  displaying 
manv  of  the  tii~he9t  atlribuln  of  poetry, 
and  for  wliich  he  r«cei>ed  £120.     Not 

of   Po«.'oo  hii^itcoreriig'thw"^ 


ilallet  iligmatiied  the  conduct  of  Pope 
nth  merciless  severity,  in  return  fcr 
ihich  BolingbrokF  bequeathed  him  Ihe 
rhole  of  hii  mauuscripTi-  The  legacy, 
owever,  iu.olTed  him  in  a  suit  with 
'mnklin,  the  printer,  which  terminated 
D  his  disadvantage,  and  lie  ultimately 
lined  a  ..-ry  siHiM  profit  from  ilie 
'Ubllcation  ofhis  loidihip'i  worki.  On 
he  proaecutlon  of  Byng,  he  wag  em- 
loyed  10  turn  the  odiiun  of  Ihe  people 

irtunale  admiral,  and,  for  that  purpose, 


years,  eacept  a  dedication  uf  his  poems 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Uarlboroiigli,  in 
which  he  talks  of  dedicating  also  lo  hit 
grace,  A  Life  of  his  llliisirioiii  AnceHor  j 
a  promise  which  ended  not  very  ho-  I 
noutably  (o  himself,  for,  though  lie  had  j 
received  £1,000  fur  Ihe  purpoae,  he  dietl 


without  biTiiiK  wHtten  aline  tavirdi  iL 
In  1763,  In  ardcc  lo  turn  the  popular 
firour  lowirdi  Lord  Buie,  he  wroie  i 
polilica]  tragtdy,  called  Elvira,  and  wu 
rewarded  by  hii  lordiliip  wiih  ■  plan  lii 
the  Customs.  Towards  the  close  of  hii 
career  he  visited  France;  aricr  which, 
he  returned  to  England,  and  died  of 
a  dfclioe,  on  the  Slsl  of  April,  176S. 
Hillel  aopears  to  have  written  wllh 
ease ;  and,  in  both  his  poetry  and  proie. 
there  b  ■  nredoininsnce  gf  elegants  of 
tlyle.    Of  bis  character  »  a  man,  there 

children  by  hii  first  wife ;  liii  second 
■me  brODghl  him  ■  ronune  or£IO,000. 

HOOKB,  (Nathan  I 
hitlory  little  i>  known, 

tned  to  convert  to  popery  many  of  the 

(aid  to  have  been  gcquain^ed.     On  thia 

Duches)  of  Marlborough,  who  had  pre- 
oioutly  presented  him  willi  jeS,0OO,  for 
assisting  Iter  in  compiling  the  memoirs 
ofher  own  life.  Hia  celebrated  Itoman 
Hiitoty,  from  Its  {ailiest  period,  to  the 

Yjut,  wat  Bril  published  in  four  quarto 
lolumes,  in  llSa,  lliS,  ITS4  (the  yeai 
of  Ilouke's  death),  (nd  1771.  lie  iIh 
published  a  translation  of  Ramiay'i 
Travel)  of  Cyiui,  and  Obseivalioni  on 
Four  riecei  upon  t<>e  Roman  Senate, 
in  Bliich  he  aitsmpied  tu  invalidate  the 
historical  auiliarity  of  Dbnytius  ol 
Ualicarnassui.     As  a  historian,  llookc 


leaning  lo  iIk  dtmocntical  party,  he  it, 
upon  the  nliole,  candid  and  imiHiniaL 


DODSLBY,  (Rob 


IT,)  was  born  in 


urrootman  lu  a  lady  of  Cuhion,  acquired 
a  latle  for  Ulemiure,  and  published,  by 
Eub-Msription,  ■  collection  of  poems,  en- 
titled The  Huie  in  Livery.  Aaaliricd 
dramatic  piece,  called  The  Toy  Shns, 
vru  hii  next  petfutmance,  which, 
tliruugh    llic    influence  of   Pope,  «u 
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brought  upon  the  stage,  and  met  with 
such  succcki,  that  Dodsley  gained  profit 
enough  to  open  a  hookselleT't  shop  iti 
Pall  Mall.  Continuing,  howeoer,  hii 
career  bs  bn  author,  he  produced.  In 

farce  of  Tlie  King  and  Ibe  Miller  of 

Manifleld,  and  a  sequel  to  it,  entitled 
Sir  John  Cockle  u  Court;  which  were 


e 


led    The  Economy    of 
Miich  of  the  celebiity 


h  the  acting  of 


cd  theaedgnorThe 
Fd  a  collection  of  old 
poems,  by  different 


kind;  lliepocmtof  ShenitDne,andatheti 
of  eminence,  having  been  Srtl  given  to 
the  world  in  tliit  colleclion.  Ilie  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir,  who  acquired  a 
lai^  fortune,  and  was  highly  respected 
in  private  life,  died  at  Durham,  in  17G4. 


College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained 
■  ftllonsliip.  Having  liken  lioly  oriien, 
he  was  ni.stnled  to  ilie  livings  of  God- 
ini;3i,and 

.,„..,  in  StaObrd- 
ri  i;9S,  with  the 


the  Archaolngia,  he  wrote  A  Killoty 
of  Rcancliief  Abbev  ;  AnonTamei  An 
Exay  on  Ancient  fiiitlih  Cuina,  al  the 
time  of  Cunobelinui.  or  Cjmbelinei 
another  on  Ancient  Englitli  Cookery; 
on  Anglo-Saxon  Bemaini,  fee. ;  and 
the  Urn  of  Grosseiele,  Itithop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Roger  de  yncbani,  Diahop 


■lid,  in  17;)l,  bcanw  ■  fella-  rhd- 
■nontr  of  Si.  Juhii'i,  Cunbriilgc.  when 
he  nnuinnJ  till  hia  niartiige,  in  17U, 
witti   •   lidy  of  (uniiiw,  who   lukie- 

Jjumllyelapid  fnHn  tiim.  After  liaiing 
lutiDnl  liii  prcleuioni  lo  ibe  cbincler 
of  >  bon,  b]F  the  pubUntion  or*  paim 
On  ihe  An  of  Umncing.  he,  in  1741, 


of  workt,  «nd  dicil  in  17S7,  ieaving  « 

1753.  Kb'pri'K'F'il  oorlu,  whidi li«t« 
been  collecled  iiuu  four  diuHleduKi 
Tolumei,  are,  Free  ImuItv  liiln  the 
NMut*  »nd  Origin  of  E.w\i;  Virw  of 
Iht  Internal  Evid(i>e«  of  ihe  Cliritiiin 
KeKgiuniDiit(uiiiii,>n>un  V4riuuiS>ib- 


He°X  »«'! 


■  uihor  at  unie  t 

ItltH 

The 

had 

been  crii 

iirri 

View  of  the  tnie 

nial   Eiidencei, 

Hr., 

ludns  &m«.     H: 

1». 

Hceuity  be  di>in 

■«,  conn 

d   of 

man.      The  iiyli 

and 

i»l.r. 

i>e;   and 

io- 

BIRCH,  (THniijti,)  the  »n  of  a 
«iree-mili  maker,  wa- bum  in  London, 
D  1705,  and  wu  dr.tined  lo  follovr  hii 
athei'i  bniineu;  but.  on  hit  under- 
akiiig  to  lupporl  hiniKlf  bf  hli  oxn 


orden  Id  tha  dumb ;  ud,  in  ITS^  na 
priHiilcd  to  a  liting  in  Koei.  Hit 
laal  prefermeni  h*>  to  the  united  rceton 
a(SL  Margaret  PaUcDt,  and  St.O*bnd 
FenchuTch,  London,  and  tb«  naorr 
of  Depdcn,  in  Eikl.  He  wu  tnued 
D.  D.,  by  dlploiiia,  io  175),  and  na 
choKn  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  And- 


and  (Jntlcal  Ditrtionary,  and  ediiltiitbe 
proM  worki  of  Milton,  Thurluw*!  State 
Papera,  Ac,  he  pubitihed  Uemoin  of 
IbeRngn  of  Queen  Eliiabeihi  Th«  Lilc 
of  Henrv,  l>rlnc*  of  Walet,  ddtM  aim 
of  Kii^  Jamei  the  Fint;  of  Dr.  John 
Wanli  of  ArchUahop  Tillut»ni  uid  the 
biognphlral  lilelchea  which  accompany 
(be  hcadi  of  llluitrioui  penonioT  Qreal 
Britain,  engravrd  by  Konbraken  and 


worki,  whidi  writera,  pc 

to  great  advantage.     Dr.  Johnwn  often 
denved  ai^ftaiice  frum  ihr  '  ~  '  ~    ' 
of  Hitch,  tliougli  he  i>  uid  I 
udered  liiui  but  a  feeble  wr 
have  remarked,  "  Tom  Uirr 


all  hli  &culiiei."  Dr.  Birch  left  bia 
library,  together  with  a  very  valuable 
CidiecilDa  of  inaniucripu,  to  the  fitiiifli 


cuiori  in  Dr.  Ne-nme'a  echool,  at 
Hacknevi  ohriice,  about  the  vear  ITIt, 
he  remu'ved  to  Benedict  Collc^,  Cain- 
bridge,  wiiere  he  tludied  under  the 
blind    |>rarea*oT,    Siiundenoo,  and  ae- 

XiTied  (!rr«i  pri.ficiency  in  maihemaiio. 
r.  Snape,   will!  wu  opputed   to   liit 


LlTEKATL-kl. 


ihe  king-i  I 
btcn  pniimulT  nude  recutrv  ol 
Hmrord,  while  hi)  fi(li«  held  ihil  M«. 
Ill  ITM,  h«  wu  ipiKHnied  phyiidan  10 
the  frintt  or  Wifn'i  houHhuld;  ind, 
minKlint;   itiib   Ihc   hightit  Kdeiy   of 

rrmn^di; 
gnucr  p*rl  af  hii  Analyili  of  B«auiT. 
The  worli  liy  which  he  i>  principilly 
known  b  hi.  coninlT  Dfl  be  ^' 


The  wh<rie  mctit  of 
ecmibu  in  Ihe  tkllful 
ibt  plW.  uid  ■  iJTflv  r 
It  il  11 


ptoducrfoi 


elkjtiil  ill  iu  delineaiioD  of  ehi- 
ncicT  i  and,  though  now  ocmiaul] j 
pirfbfDied,  it  growing  diiU  mora  ob- 
iol«1c.  tin.  IiKhbildhu  |dihil;  gi«n 
■n  idem  of  iti  mvriu,  bf  obHrring  that 
"  nail  (o  Kangrr,  the  principal  Indi- 
Tidual  In  Ihe  oiniedy  i>  Kanger'i  hal." 
It  ii  a  fad.  not  gintrall;  known.  ihU 
he  wroLe  inolliet  coniedj,  tntitled  The 
Taileri,  which  wai  found  «  hii  da- 
ctut,  and  performed,  many  ;Mr>  after, 
on   the  29th   of  April,   lln,   for   the 


Lllltn  on  the  Origin  of  Htapiraliun, 
prenouil*  driivrred  u  ihe  Uulalunian 
tecinni  for  ITST.  which  Haller  bu 
chancleriied  >*  "  xer;  ingenknn  dc- 


witb   Mr.  WilMm,    UbMrndou  on   a 
8«1n  of  Blrcirical  Eiperiment*.     He 
palace  u  CbelK*, 


of  Auguat,   l7iT,   1 
■rried.     I>r.  Huulley  w. 
iveJy,  well  Itifonued  ma 


GHIERSOy,     (Cor 


year  170«.  Her  all^nmetita  wen 
h  exiraordlnary  and  unaccouiitable ; 
ihough  ihe  wu   the  daughter  ^f 

ir,  illitcraie  parcnii,  and,  according 


niiiCrewof  Oreek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and 
Frencb,  and  a  lalenble  proflciem  iu 
niathenwtin.  tiri.  Pilkinglon,  who 
ipeaka  of  her,  at  eighteen  yean  of  age, 
at  '■  a  young  woman  who  wai  brought 
to  her  father  to  be  initrucled  in  oiid- 

rade  of  leatning ;  and  nil,  that  wnte 
of  Ihe  mut  deTigiitful  houn  ibe  erer 

female  philoupher.  She  unrortunalcly 
died,  in  1733,  at  iha  age  of  twenty- 
Mien  ;  ba>ing  given  >  proof  of  her 
knowlrdge  in  the  Lalln  tongue,  by  her 
dedication  of  Ihe  Dublin  edition  of 
Tadiu«lol.orfCarur*l,andorTerence 
to  hi)  KH1,  fo  whom  ihe  alao  addnaied 
a  Grerk  epigram.  SeTeral  of  bei  porma 
haie  been  primed  with  IboH  of  ttr. 
Barber  ;    aecordlng     lo    whom,    Mri. 

lent  undemanding,  and  an  eiact  judg- 
ment, but  had  all  tbew  crowned  bjr 
Tiilue  and  piety." 

BROOKE,  (Herrt,)  wa*  bom  in 
Ireland,  in  I7U6 ;  and,  aller  hating 
compleied  hU  education  at  Trinity  Col- 
Ipge.  Dublin,  waa  entered  a  MudrnI  of 
the  Temple  {  but  intlead  of  pnttiting 
at  Ibe  bar.  returned  to  hia  native 
country,  and  marrird  a  young  lady, 
with  the  guardianship  of  whom  he  had 

DHHhrr  in  her  Iburirenlh  jeat.  Kii 
increavng  family  again  Induced  biwi  10 
Tiiil  London,  wheie  he  wrote  bia  poem 
On  UniTeiaal  Heauiy,  and  hii  migedy 
of  GuitaTui  Vaia,  and  derfrcd  great 
praSti  from   Iu  publication.  In  contr- 

allow  it!  pTOduciion  on  tne  iiaga.     An 


ling  a  paiiod  of  rebcllior 


Dotice,  *■•  fail  noxl  of  The  Foul  of 
QtuliiT,  whicli  ippfunl  in  I706,  mu) 
procuKd  liiui  high  and  merited  repuu- 
tion.     Ftcuniity  emlnrniiinenti.  won 


"worLorjuli" 


WEST,    (OtLBEKT,)    wu    ham   in 

1706 :  iiid,  nhet  having  iiiidied  si  Kion 
«nd  Oifbid,  cnteied  (he  urmy,  as  liiru- 

pAiion  which  would  cnabie  him  to  de- 

When  Lord  Tawnihend  wat  Hcreiarir 

ihe  king  gi  llmiovcr ;  and,  in  H^S,  liii 
lordship  noiniiiaied  him  to  be  derk- 

il  «M  uinie  liine  belbre  a  yucaii.-jr  ad- 

lie  retired  io°Wickliam,  in'Krnt'i  andj 

pul.li.hcd,  in  1717,  hit  Oti.ervaliunl  o'n 
the  itcurreclion  i  for  oliich  ilie  Uni- 
versity at  Oilord  created  him  O.  D.,  by 
dipluma,  in  llie  rullowing  vear.  In 
I7S2,  he  wai  spp^>inlr^d  clerk  uf  Ilie 

rr^M^rofChVlUV  HuspiInU  Ind  died 
an  liie!6lh  of  Martrh,  IrSQ.  Ilesldei 
the  work  above- mentioned,  I.e  wrote  ■ 
poem,  enlilled  The  Inititutiun  of  the 
iiarteri  a  tr>n<Uii..i.  of  >ome  of  li.e 
Ud«  of  pmdari  and  K.me  Imitation, 
of  Spenoer.  Mr.  Weit  uai  the  friend 
of  LviilEiun  and  nf  Pill  (all,rr»Brd>  Lart 
ufChHthimOandiiiiiaid,  ihsthiilre- 
fotmed  the  around-work  of  Lyiileioii'j 
celebrated  Uiue.talion  on  St.  VauL 

BROWNE,  (IiiAC  iJAwiLiNa,)  wai 


It  BurUm-upon  Trent,  in  170*, 
ducatfd  at  LichArld  and  Weal- 
r  Schooii,  and  Trinity  Callege, 
idge.  In  ITiT,  he  cu  cntend 
lent  of  Lincoln'!  Inn,   but   le- 


Thepuhlicationafunie 


ded  bv  lib  mar 
B,  by  hit  entrai 


bui  hi>  limidicy  prevented  tuiD  from 
■fording  the  houie  one  aptdmm  of 
ihai  eloquence  which  he  wu  well 
known  to  posseu.  In  1754,  he,  ml  once, 
ettabliahed  iiii  literary  reputabon,  by 
hii  Latin  poem  oT  De  Animi  Immarta- 
liiate,  modelled  upon  ihettyleof  Lucre- 
tiua  and  Virgil,  ol  whom  the  productioD 
would  not  have  been  pronounced  un- 


juiliDed  U 


SS 


nillTEIIEAD,  (P«UL,)  the  Mm  oT 

of  February,  1710.  He  wu  educated 
at  Hitcliin,  in  Hertford ihire,  and  ap- 

tiodc,  and  eni'er  hii'nieir  ai  itudent  of 
tlie  Middle  Temple.  Anwng  hii  ac- 
auBintancei,alihii  time,  "ai  Fleetwood, 
ilie  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
Hhu  peniiaded  him  to  join  him  in  a 
bund  lot  £3,000,  uhich  W  hilehead  wai 
EUbiequently  called  upon  lo  pay.  Thii, 
liowever,  lie  refused  to  do,  though  he 
WIS  well  able,  hiiving,  in  I7U,  married 


1  Hall 


le  Flecl  I'riion,  where'  he  i 

■ieaaed,  without  payment,  ai 
t  wai.  In  the  meantime, 
reduced,  tucceaiively.  ihrei 
.ei>i9.viitilled  nieSiateUnn 
fii,  and  Honour;  in  ih;.  Iwo 


fail  panjr.    A  proa»ciition  wu  in  con- 


houMof  lordi.  In  1714,  he  publiilwd 
huGyniiiuiail,ijuii»iirconihe  utue 
■miuement  oT    baling.       In  174B,  Re 


For  Weitmiiu 


of  the   Hanoureblc 
AMiander  Mumjri   and  ihc  poliitcsl 

niwd'him  higb  in  bvour  of  Ihe  Priaci 
of  WiLci't  courl,  »t  LeicMler  Houi*. 

more  than  eiiv  hy  hli  sppoinlmenl  to 
the  place  of  aepntT> treasurer  of  the 
chambtr,  h<  rtUiei  to  Twickenhitn, 
bul  died,  al  hit  lodging)  in  Hcnrielta 
Street,  Cotent  Garden,  on  ihe  SOIfa  oC 
December,  17T4.  He  left  hii  heart  U 
hit  puroti,  Laid  Le  D>*pen>er,  with  a 
lequeit  Itiat  it  might  be  intirned  in  bii 
iocdihip'amiuMi1eum*t  High  Wycombe, 
where  It  wu  acmrdingly  depoiiied,  wiih 
■U  Ihe  pomp  and  ceremony  or  a  thea- 
trical eihibiiion.    Whitehead,  il  it  tud, 

■cenei  of  blaipheiny  and  debauchery, 
which  were   enacted  at  MedmemhMn 


hemanifeiled  the  goodneu  of  hit  nature 
in  the  eietciie  of  kiod  oScei.  in  heal- 
ing briicbet.  and  compoaing  difference) 
between  hii  poor  nelghbouri.  Of  hil 
diaraclec  m  ■  poet,  he  waa  himself 
ray  cveieu.  Hit  linea  are  generally 
hanaoniova  and  correct,  toraetiniH 
■igoroiu  ;  but  hia  popularity,  thougti 
hemnilbeallowed,1n  bii  aailrei,  lo  be 
■  moai  aucceBfui  imitator  otPope,  nili 
chiefly  on  ibe  perwnii  calumniei,  with 
whieh  Ihty  abouitd,  uainit  the  leading 
men  of  rank  and  poiillcal  importance  of 
hb  day.     Kii  poemi  were  appended  to 


luce  htm  lo  collecl  Ibtm  hi 


D  the  Prince  of  Waleij 


debled  for  ha  Lovi 


terfield,  who  ipeaki  of  Ihem  in  le 
of  unqualified  approbation.  Johraon 
treata  ihcm  with  conlcmpt;  they  are, 
obviouily,  imiutioni  of  Tibullui,  bul 
diiplay  much  originality  of  tentitnenl, 
and  warmth  of  imagination  i  and  are, 
at  leaa:,  umelhing  beyond  "  Lrigid 
pedantry."  Shiela,  who  wrote  the  chief 
pait  of  what  ii  called  Cibber'i  Lirea  of 
Ihe  Foeli,  aayi,  "Mr.  Hammond  aeema 


abore  obterration  appcari  intended  to 
convey. 

UELMOTH,  (WiLLKiu,)  Ibe  ion  of 

popular  work,  entitled  The  Great  Im- 
portance of  a  Reiigioui  Life,  waa  bom 
in  1710.  He  early  attached  himulf  to 
liietary  punuiU;  and,  in  1742,  pub- 
Uihed  ■  volume  of  Letien,  under  ihc 
name  of  FiUnbome,  which  diipllyed 
much  eleoance,  taile,  and  judgment 
—  of  Pii"y, 


A  trantlation 


which  appeared  in  I74T,  w*i  equally 
well  received,  though  he  il  coniidered 
-  '■ —  umewhal  enfeebled  llie  energy 
Latin  diction,  by  (he  eilreme 
td  polish,  which  he  baa  uted  in 


Iranilationiofthe  Lcttera^f  Cicero,  Ii 
had  ever  appeared.  It  wai  publul 
in  tlire*  (ofuniM,  octavo;  ao^  in  i; 


APPIMDtX. 


n   £uaT  vn  Uli  Age ;  tad  Li liiu.  or 
u  EiHy  on  FrwruUiiip-     Tbc  liMnrj 

wrre  KTtmpirunli  aJdal  gmdy 

iMir  Tiiliw  i  and  hii  nfutuwn,  in 

tkw  lutcr,  of  ShafuiliurjF'a  impiuuHn 

I  in  biout  of  frinulihip,  obuined 
icular  Approbatiork  HU  U«I  hptIe, 
uxouDL  uT  tfa*  lift  of  hi*  btber, 
■r  the  liile  of  Hemuin  of  ■  lite 
itni  Adrrxue  lad  Ucmbei  af  the 
suimble  Socinj  of  Lincoln*!  lun, 
puliluhed  in  1796.  Ur.  MelniMh 
u  Buh,  in  ITM,  higbl*  retpected 
liu  priiui  (inuB.     He  hul  been 


Olfbnj  ;    and,    I 


O'HARA,  (KuME.)  bar 


vi4  Hull, 
u  so  Iruh 
ippeir  tint  be 

Tnienl  of 

T  al  thoK 
Mid^o,  mid  Ton 


1780,  *nd  iHMh  met  wltb  a  dcgiec  oT 

lued  lo  be  leceind.  LiiUe  nuire  ii 
wia  ot  the  luhor.  except  ibit  be 
cd  in  June,  1782,  and  wnte,  bc.idei 
e  above  plecu,  Tlie  GoJden  Pippen, 
April  Day.  and  The  Two  Mucri. 

tLE,  (OioiOE.)  «•  bom  about 


elahleenl 
oThit  li 


one  of  ibe  founden  af  ihe  Society  fui 
the  Kncauragemenl  or   Learning.  H- 


bui  the  norli.  by  ' 
o  togliih,  fni 


ition  of  the  Kon 


In    it    yet    popular,  and  n 


iidin  of  DnUim,  wm  ban  In  Am  dn 
iniheyiw  nil.  .AtaaeulvH  tb* 
Utrsclcd  many  admirTn  by  tbedufiM 

•pri(lillitiH>,  whidi  capti'Cled,  amnf 
olhen,  Itae  Re*.  Maulww  PUUfMan, 
aolhor  ofa  weU-krton  nilume  of  !!■- 

Conju^  iliiuniion  KOu  Ibllawed  bar 
marriage,  whjcb  uliioatelT  ended  in  a 
teparation  between  tlia  p*nie^  iwkber 
of  itbODi  appear  to  bare  been  fnc  fro^ 

bUme.     Atoirding 


uofber 


uonable  Iwur,  and  to  lodge  with  hl^ 
r  the  reniBitbdei  of  tine  mghv  after 
lib  bad  been  tuned  out  oT  Hr.  K). 


■n 

5  ,hf 

reniied  frvo  bcr  liiuband. 

r.1  br 

into  great  duireu  i  and,  if 

p.«d  he 

ot 

CoJte. 

CibbeT,  who   procured  fiir 
b«ripti,;n    or   IZ^,^. 

k  iho 

"inWr^»'si4«°a..d 

■II 

,  goiiw  u  Unblin,  Ibe  died 
the  zSih  of  Auguu,    I7W. 

he  auihor  oT  a  coinedi,  called 
lliih    Conn,    ar-UndoD   Ap- 

Th 

Lur 

iiFe.  in  two  voluinei,  written  with  aome- 
what  indecent  frredoni,  but  diipLaying 
lEreat  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
»hrewd  and  entertaining    throughouL 

small  piecei  of  poetry,  of  which  both 
Ihe  ityle  and  niaiier  are  eitreiurly 
piuKworthy.  Un.  Pilkinglon  waa  iha 
iiitimiie  friend  of  Swift,  wb«  thought 


LITBKATDKE. 


HOORE,  (Edvukd,)  the  ion  of  ■ 

don,  in  ITll,  ind'eduatedii  Rridgc- 
**ur.  Being  dnigned  Tor  tndF,  lit 
■riu  apprenticed  lo  ■  linen-dnpit,  In 
London;  and,  afier  hiTing pUKii  pome 
Tean  in  the  capacil*  at  hclr.r,  in  In- 
land, Tctumed  to  ine  nctropdii,  and 

hnHeirr,  Mon  dioolied.  He  now  quitted 


I17  Lord  Cheiitrl 
JSin,  auUled  ! 


dexlh.  He  ii,  howerer,  principally 
eminent  u  (he  auihor  or  Ilia  tnfet\j  of 
Tbe  GanieUer,  and  of  hii  Fablei  for 
Ihe  Female  Sei,  lo  Hliom  the  fnoi^Iiiy 
which  Ihey  inculcWF  ia  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate, bttldei  bdng  sprightly  and 

aba   wrote  a  tale,  entitled  Eniy  and 


leciiun  or  hb  norki  to  th*  Duke  or 
Newoiiile,.  be  ncelttd  do  pctrunagr ; 
hue  li<ed,  ttyt  Dr.  Alkln,  on  ihe  Ttrxe 
at  Ihat  indigence,  which  ii  genenlly  the 
Im  ofihoie  who  iruw  lo  iheir  peuiluoe 
Iwa.ub.j.Mnce. 

FRANCIS,  (Philif.)  bom  about 
Ihe  ytar  1713,  wai  tbe  aon  of  Ihe  Dean 
oT  Liuiore,  and  reclor  of  St.  Uiry'i, 

Dublin,  where  the  lubiecl  o(  our  me- 
moir wu  educated  far  the  thurcli. 
Alicr  haling  taken  otderi,  he  caine  to 
Kngland,  and  Bird  hu  reiidence  at 
KiheT,  In  Surrey,  when  he  took  pupili, 
and  bad,  aniDng  olhen,  ihe  cfltbnied 
(jlbbon.  He  obiiined,  lubKquendy, 
[be  dejrree  of  LL.  II.,  and  wai,  ihiough 
Ihe  influence  al  Lord  Hullind,  pre- 
•eoMd   to  (be  rectory  al  Harrow,  In 


chaplain  of  Chebea 
iilior,  he  ii  priniH- 
I'eiRlleiir  poeiical 


SuObtk,  and  made 
HupiiiL  Al  an  ■ 
pally  known  by  1  . 

wrote  two  Iragediet,  eniltled  Eugenia, 
and  Conitantia,  twth  of  which  were 
untncceorul  1  and  publiehcd  a  tranila- 
llDn,  Trum  the  Ontk.  of  Ihe  oririoni  of 
Demoalhenea  and  fachioei.     He  died 

in  mi 


0  LOVER,  (Rich 

nerchanl,wa>bornli 
ind,  .Iter    baring   1 


tne.)  tbe  ton  of  a 
London,  in  ITIij 
ecelTed  *  liberal 
d  trade,  demoting 
,  aUo,  10  liWralure. 


.       ,  of  Leonidai, 

which    quickly    went    ih rough     three 
edition!.      This  wai   followed   by  iwo 
"  ical  poenu,  entitled  London,  or  Ihe 


which    quickl; 


■ubject  of  the  ne)den  Dl 


houM  of  n 
pi-ech.  In 
..I  £500.  t 


Jointly  with  Mallet,  the  Life  of  Ihe 
Duke  of  Marlborough  I  bui  he  neier 
recciTed  ihe  bequcBt,  and  prubably  de- 
-''--'  '--    -'----  of   ihe  talk.     About 


ii  laid,  of  £100,  riom 
'..  Prince  of  Wilei.  aoon  rc- 
inena  nia  aSain.  In  1751,  he  ■»  an 
uniurceiifulcandldalefor  ihechimber- 
liinthip  of  Undon  ;  and,  in  17S3,  hli 
tragedy  of  Boadiera  waa  acted,  with 
>uplBute,«i  Drury  Lane.  Hli  tragedy 
of  Medea,  ihougb  piiUiihed  iu  r7«f, 
wai  nul  acted  fill  1767,  when  it  WM 
very  fiTuuiably  received.     In  lli*  In- 

pacllamrnt  for  M  eymouih,  and  took  K 
my  actire  pan  In  mercandle  queitioni, 


in  behalf  of  the  We.tind 


He  I 


The  Aiheoiad,  which  wm  publiat 


ITBS.    The  npiiiaiion  of  Mr.  Glover, 

lellera  of  Juniiu-were  xltikuted,  mil 
cliiefly  upon  h»  Leoiiidu,  ■  poem  o( 
great  merit,  but  defident  in  inlemt 
ind  inu^iMlion. 

WHITEHEAD,    (Willmh.)    ihe 


low  in  174!.    He  had,  in  Ihe  prctioui 

fcjir,  published,  ittti  the  manner  of 
Dpe,  An  Bpiitle  on  ihe  Danger  of 
Writing  Vene,  wliich,  together  uith 
Mme  (ub^equent  poetical  productions, 
Here  to  fivoiirably   tfceivBd,  that  he 

tnior  ID  Ihe  elde.t  un  of  Ihe  Earl  of 
iriiev.  In  1T30,  he  produced  a  Irs- 
ndy' founded  upon  the  Horace  of 
Corneille.  which  waa  acled  with  great 
applauM  at  Dniry  Lane.  His  Creusa 
met  with  rmilar  aucccu  in  17S4 ;  aboul 
whidi  lime,  he  proceeded,  uiili  iiii 
pupil,  to  the  conlineni,  and  remained 
abroad  for  l«o  yeart.  On  his  remrii, 
he  found  himtelf  appointed,  ihrougii 
Ihe  inlerr^t  of  Lady  Jeney,  secretary 
and  reKilter  of  the  order  of  Ihe  BulU ; 


hii  L^ographer,  Mason,  "  ever  had 
ftwer  courtly  ilrains  i"  yet  their  merit 
did  not  protect  Whitehead  from  the 
aaiire  of  Churcliiil.  The  aubjen  of 
oar  memoir,  who  published,  in  addillat\ 
to  the  worki  before- mentioned,  ■ 
eomedy,  eslled  The  School  for  Lovers, 
Ode  to  Llie  Tiber,  and  olher  pieces. 
died,  much  renpecled  and  beloved,  in 
April,  ITSSl  fourteen  years  of  the  latter 
part  of  hli  life  having  been  passed  in 
IheGrniilyOftheEarlof  Jenev.  Asa 
poet.  Whitehead  held  a  rank  between 
mediocrity  and  eicellrnce:  below  the 
one,  but  above  the  other,  he  makes  no 
diiplay  of  commanding  g(.niui,  whilst 
few  excel  him  In  clegani  correctness 
and  polithed  ease. 

KILL,  (»r  John.)  the  un  of  a 
clergyman  at  Peterborough,  wat  bom 
about  17III.  and  practised  as  an  apothe- 
cary in  Ki.  Manm's  Lane  till  employed 
by  the  Dnke  of  Richmond  and  Lord 
Petre,  to  manage  the  Uolanica I  Gardens. 


After  making  ■  botanical 
eipense  of  these  nubirm 

and  then  relumedto,hii  shop.  At  length. 
In  1746,  he  obtained  bolli  &me  ud 
emolument,  by  the  publication  of  ■ 
Greek  tract  of  Theophtailut  on  Genu ; 

tial  members  of  the  Royd  Society,  he 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  proenre  ad- 
misiion  Into  ihat  body,  which  to  of- 
fended him,  that  he  published  a  aatiiical 

however,  he  had  himself  contributed. 
He  now  became  a  most  prdiGc  wrfter, 
and  is  Ejid  to  have  received,  in  the 
course  of  one  year,  £1,SOO  for  works  of 
his  own  compoiition.  He  alao  procured 
the  diploma  of  M.  D.  and  practised  as  a 
physician  ;  but,  from  liis  invention  of 

niher  than  a  regular  practitioner.     To 


he  gave  to  hii 


publidiy 


plngat  Ranelagh.  Contemptible,  how- 
ever, as  he  rendered  himself  by  hi) 
literary  scandal  and  profesiional  puffs, 
he  was  honoured  with  the  hand  of  Lord 
Ranelagh's  sister,  and  with  the  title  of 
knighthood,  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  in 
return  for  a  present  of  his  botanical 
works.  In  these  he  developcs  talent 
of  no  mean  order;  and  his  Vegeuble 


Sysle 


tilled  10  a  place  among  the  produciioni 
of  our  most  eminent  holanisti.     Other 


Wicaii 

niare 

A  General  Hi- 

nV.'l 

Sophy; 

nspeci 

andava 

f  nove 

nder  and  editors 
«>d  plays,  too 

He  died 

n  Vn 

I77i.    Thefd. 

nt 

■tsa 

dtoapplyloHaU- 

GRANGER,  (JikXEB,)  was  bom 
■bout  Ihe  year  1716 ;  studied  at  ChHsi- 
:hurch,  (Jifurd;  and,  after  having  taken 


of  Shipltke,  Oxibrdihire.  Fonher  pre- 
kmtnt  be  neilhir  obuined  nor  upind 
to,  if  vri  mn  Jui^  bj  [he  rollnHiiig 
puugc  ill  the  dwIiemiioD  lo  Horace 
WAlpole  of  faU  BLognphiol  Hiitory  of 
Sogl«nd:-"My  n«me  »nd  petwn," 
he  Myi,  "(re  known  to  lew,  u  I  hid 
the  good  fbrtune  lo  iciin  rarly  laindr- 
peitdence,  obKuritj,  and  conlFni.  Hf 
tol  it  Indeed  humhle,  »  are  mj  vilihei.'' 


.    by    the    F 

h    aome    lei 

undnerred  imponuce  M  appendicea, 
and  aoine    my    poor  engnTinga  ire 


paninlily.  In  17TS,  Mr.  Onnger  en- 
denced  hii  humanity  and  ecceniriciiy, 
by  Ilie  puUinlkm  ofa  lernuin,  eniiilcii 
An  Apologv  Cut  the  Btuie  Creaiion, 
dtdiated  t^  "  T.  B.,  ai  the  aennti 
eierciaei  of  tlie  Uah,  and  moit  profane 
■wearer  he  had  known."  On  Sunday, 
Ihe  Mlh  of  April,  1778,  he  wai  KniA 
with  ■popleir,  whilit  in  the  act  of  ad- 
minlaiering  Ihe  lunnienl,  and  died 
ihe  Ibilawing  diT.  He  ii  laid  ID  have 
left  behind  him  a  collection  of  fourieen 
ihouaand  portnita. 

CARTER.  (ELiiaRETH,)  thedangh- 
let  of  a  ciergyman,  ai  Deal,  in  KenU 
wnt  bom  ihne  on  Ihe  I61I 
ber,   1717,  and   > 

father,  who,  (t  6r 


irSmct 


ilellecl 


lued  hi 


wiih  auch 

. U,  in  a  abort  dme,  <he 

overcame  all  bei  diScultiea,  and  be- 
came miilreu,  ■ucceHi'cly,  of  Laiin, 
Greek.  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spaniah,  Porlugueie,  and  Hebrew.  Ai 
early  ai  tTM,  aome  of  her  poema  had 
appeared  in  The  Gentleman'i  Man- 
line  ;  and,  in  1738,  t  quarto  pamphlet 
of  her  poeticai  proHucliona  wai  pub- 
liihed  bv  Cave.  In  1730,  ihe  gan  a 
tranilalion  of  The  Crilique  of  Crouua 
on  Tope'i  Eiaay  on  Man,  and  of 
Alnrolli'i  EiplanaliDn  of  Newton'i 
Flulaioptay,  lor  the  Uie  of  the  Ladiea, 


which  procured  her  a  high  reputation 
among  Ihe  lilerati,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  About  1741,  iht  benme  ac- 
quainted with  Mill  Catherine  Talbot, 

Canterbury),  under  whoie  encourage- 
ment the  compoaed  her  celebrated 
tr«nil*tlOD  of  Epietttua,  which  ap- 
peared In  qaarto,  In  tlM.  ll  wai  pub- 
Tuhed,  hv  luburipllon,  at  Ihe  price  of 

du^f  Io'7he*^ul"Dr»  £l.(m'  ^er 

Eal  acqiiiiiliuni  and  inlelleclual  powera 
I  already  procured  for  her  Ihe  friend- 
■hip  and  admiralion  of  tome  of  Ihe 
moit  eminent  men  of  leileri  of  Ihe  day, 
._.    ._    ,™     .. „i^    ,__. 

f'ry)." 

_   ■!' .h^  W.  Buce«.Ete'y, 

her  friendt  Lord  Bath,  Archbiihop 
Seeker,  Miu  Talbot,  and  her  faDier; 
haying  anited,  uyt  her  biographer, 
'•  at  a  lime  of  life,  Irhen  . 


_ lelriend 

in."  In  17S1,  at  the  re- 
William  Pultenev,  who 
an  annuity  of  £[50  per 


She  alio,  luhiequently,  receiied  vitlK 
from  it'eral  of  the  ro^al  (amily,  and 
coniinued  to  be  held  in  great  repu- 
tation,  long  aAcr  the  had  ceaied    id 

liied  lo  the  age  of  eighty-^ht,  and 
died,  highly  i«tp«eied  and  eiieemed  hy 
a  numeroui  cirrle  of  friendi.on  the  ll>th 
ofFebn'ary,  ISOe.  In  1807,  were pub- 
liihed  Memran  of  her  Life,  with  *  new 
edition  of  herpoemi,  &c.,  together  with 
N'otei  on  Ihe  Bible,  and  Aoiwen  id 
OUectioni  concerning  the  Chriilian 
Religion,  hy  Ihe  Re«.  Montague  Pen- 
nington ;  and,  in  ISDS,  her  corret- 
Endence  with  Miii  Talbot  «ai  pith- 
hed,  in  Iwo  •oluniei,  octai-o.  I  he 
intelleciusl  qualtiiei  of  Mrs.  Carter 
were  neither  daiiling  nor  coninianiling ; 
but  she  porieued  lound  venie,  vigour 
of  Ibaughi,  and  indefiiigable  appTica- 
lion.     tiegance  of  .ijle  and  puniy  of 
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HENRY,  (RoiERT,)  tht  Km  of 
finotr,  id  Scotland,  wAi  bom  there  a 
Ibe  18th  vT  Febniu?,  ITIit,  «id  wi 
niucmled  tl  the  RTmimuEr-ichool  i 
Stilling,  and  the  UniTeniij  of  Edit 

boreh.   Hr  «■■  muter  of  the  gTa~ 

Kbool  tl  Aniun  liJl  1T4B,  «) 
beODit  miniiltr  to  ■  pmbyteriui  coq- 
gnntian  uCutide,  tnd  held  [he  mine 
lituuion  tl  Berwick,  (rom  1160  till 
1758,  when  he  wu  uppoinled  U  ofllciue 
M  New  Gn;[ri>n  Church,  Edinbnrgh. 
After  haling  uken  bit  degree  of  D.  D. 
be  wu,  in  1TT4,  rhoien  ■nodemot  of 
the  genenl  uKmbly,  and  tuccceded 
u  liHDI  Diiniiter  to  &K  old  church  In 
Vfi.  Ki>  death,  accelerated,  pouiblv. 
by   the  drcunutancei   related 


AFFXMDIX. 


of  Gilb 


t  Stun 


ithor,  the  reputaiioji  of 
in.  nrniy  ii  tuiUined  bjr  hi>  Hillary 
of  England,  In  lii  quarto  iDluma, 
down  la  the  lime  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
ll  hu  gone  through  leienil  ediiioni, 
and  14  laid  to  have  produced  ill  author 


THICKNESSK,  (Phimp,)  the  aiin 
of  a  clergyman,  waibomat  Farthlngoe, 
in  Konhaniplonihire,  on  the  10th  of 
Auguw,    1719.  _    After   being  a  ihort 

apprenticed  to  ui  apothecary  ;  and,  in 
im,  he  accompanied  General  Ogle- 
thorpe IS  the  new  tetllenient  of  Ceor^a. 
Reluming,  In  1737,  he  obtained  a  com- 

Mme'l?ni'ein  UirW«t"diei:  (nd,  in 
1711,  "hen  he  appear,  to  ha.e  been  in 
the  marinn,  he  mairicd  the  daughter 
of  a  French  refugee,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  large  fortune,  in  whit' 


marrinl,  a  few 
monthi  afterwarda,  Lad;  Eliiabeth 
Touchet,  the  helreu  of  the  Audley 
family,  who  brought  liim  a  fortune ; 
out  of  which  he  purchawd  the  ofBce  of 

Thi.  lady,  with  whom  he  did  not  live 


Court   Ihituil ;    tnd    i 

what  paucd  with  Sir  I ^ 

aliin  quarto.    In  17M,  h*  id 


covnt ;  and,  Dpoo  hti  ictnm  Id  Bnc- 
id,  he  leaded  in  Walea  and  uBatL 
le  nniacctaahl  tenniMtun  of  acfaan- 
ry  init  mpectink  the  ptoptrty 
It  wife,  induced  him,  a  letaxl 


iiited  Spain,  ■ 


.    n  177S,   when  be 
i  other  parta  of  tb* 


count  of  hia  joumey,  and  lemiwed  to 
Bath,  when  he  praduttd  The  Mew 
Year*!  Balh  Guide,  The  Valeludina- 
rian'i  Bath  Guide,  A  Year'i  Journey 
through  the  Fayi  Bu  and  Auitrian 
Neiherlandi,  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Thomu  GairaborDugh,  and  menwin  oT 
hit  own  life.  In  1790,  he  Tiiited  Parii; 
and,  in  1793,  liad  proceeded  u  far  M 
Boulogne,  on  hii  way  id  the  former  place, 
for  the  third  time,  when  he  eipimi 
luddcnly  in  bii  carriage,  on  the  19lh 
of  NoTcmber.  He  had  children  by 
ail  hii  wives,  and  wu  lurvind  by  hu 
lail,  a  lady  who  gained  tome  ecJaf 
by  the  publication  of  a  twirl,  called 
Tlie  School  of  Fathlan,  and  her  Bio- 
graphical Skelcliet  of  Literary  Femalei 
of  tlie  French  Nation-    Mr.  Tbicki 


by   h 


1  object  of  much   notoriety 
le ;   but  hii  workt  are   now 


ddctvedljr  I 

KIngilon  In  her'aiter^tion  with  F»tei 
who  remarked,  with  more  uperily  than 
truth,  ■' that  hehad  theilupidity  (rf'an 
owl,  the  Tulgarity  of  a  blackguard,  the 

Hiwardice  of  a  dung-hill  cock," 


HAWKINS 

(SirJoHB,) 

the  Km  of 

a  builder  and 

London,  in  1719.    He  wu  e 

the  profea^ou 

a  a  aolicitor 

whicb  ha 

'.s.,rj 

the  friend   ant 

uel  Johntoo 

of  WhOM 

LITBRATUKB. 


HiTing  been  appoinled  the  doctor't 
eucutar,  he  wu  cmplojed  bj  the 
bookMllen  la  draw  up  ■  memoir  d(  hli 
decttMi  fticud,  to  ■ccompui;  >  poal- 
liumout  editiiHi  of  bl*  work*;  tint 
ndiber  Id  the  ca|«(ity  of  odllor  or 
M<«rapbeT  don  h*  appear  la  idranuge. 
He  wu,  in  nmeijDencc,  mtckIj 
handled  bj  the  criiia,  and  b;  Peler 
Pindu  in  particulvi  and  faW  laboon 
art  DOir  only  mnonbond  to  b«  ridi- 
culed. In  1765,  tM  wu  chOHD  chair- 
man or  the  MiddlcMi  quarter  tadont; 
knlghiedlnlTTl;  and  died  on  the  31tl 
of  fitif,  17SB.  Beaidei  writing  bit  life 
ofjohneon,  he  cootritHited  iome  noln 

IlDO  of  Shiliipatre,  and  edited  ■  new 
edition  or  leaac  Wallon'a  Complete 
An^.  He  aba  publilhed  Obuira- 
lioiu  on  the  Highwan,  and  A  HiMory 
of  the  Sdenct  and  Fnoke  of  Uade, 


Zi 

dauabler  by  hit  wife,  atady  oTroruine, 
to  whom  he  wai  aaiied  in  17S3. 


MONTAGUE,  (ELIiaitTH.)  the 
daughter  of  Uulhaw  RobinMD,  Em., 
wai  born  at  York,  on  Ihe  Ind  of  Ho- 
veiober,  1720.  Her  eaity  yon  were 
patted  at  Cambridge,  where  the  de- 
rived great  adiuiaigt,  In  Ihe  progreu 
or  her  education,  from  Ibc  aaiittance  at 
Di.CoDyei(HiddlEton,tbe  tecond  hui- 
band  or  her  nandmoiher.  In  1742, 
■he  married  Edward  Montague,  Etq., 
member  of  parliament  tor  Huntingdon, 
and  became  a  widow,  in  1773,  with  no 
children  ;  but,  baTing  a  handtome  Ibr' 
tune,  (he  wai  enabled  to  grality  her 
tU[e  16t  tludy,  and  iiterar;  and  bahlon- 
able  lociety,  to  ihefulleti  eitenL  Her 
flni  produnion  formed  jut  of  L«d 
Lyilleton't  Dialoouet  of  the  Dead  |  and 
na>  ibilowcd  by  ner  clauical  and  Uulj 

ele^ni     "— ■-    "-■ -' 

Wnting 
the  Qrei 


hikipeare,  compared  with 
d  French  Diamatic  PoeU. 


dltional  eclat  by  opening  her  houie  ti 
a  literary  Mciety,  tailed  The  Blue 
Stocking  Club ;  »  named  fioni  Ihe  ap- 

■lockingt.  She  li,  bowerer,  chiefly 
celebrated  fat  bcr  corrttpoDdcnoi,  pub. 


dealh.whlch  took  place,  at  her  home  In 
Portman  Square,  on  the  !Slh  of  AugutE, 
1800.  Mra.  Montague  poaaeaied  a  pro- 
Ibund  undentanding  and  Ilicly  (ancj, 
wbililhertaite  and  judgment  were  both 

wiihall  themoit  eminent  lileni)  of  her 
dav,  paiilcularty  with  Lord  Lyiileion 
anil  Gilbert  Weat,  who  are  laid  to  have 

keepiiw  il  ateady  to  Ihe  principle)  of 
ChrlitianitT.  In  prirate  life,  tit  wai 
an  cTample  or  liberal  dlKrellan  and 
raiionai  benerDlcnce.  It  waa  al  her 
houiC  that  an  annual  entertainment 
waa  ^ren,  on  Mayday,  to  all  the 
climbing  boyi  and  chimney-iweepen" 
appreniicea  in  the  metropolii.  Cowper 
aaid  ot  her  Eany  on  Sliakapeare,  "  The 
learning,  the  good  lenae,  the  lound 
Judgment,  and  the  wit  diaplayed  in  it, 
Mly  Juaiify,  not  only  my  compliment. 
bul  ell  eomplimenta  that  either  hare 
been  already  paid  to  hei  lalenta  or 
(ball  be  paid  hereafter." 

BRYANT,  (Jacob,)  waa  born  at 
Plymouth,  about  the  year  1720,  and 
completed  hia  education  at  King't  Cul- 

A.,  in  1744 
Marlborough. 
pupiU,  gave  hh 

accompanied  hia  patron  to  Germany, ... 
thecapaeityofaecrctary.  Onhiartlum, 
he  aetiled  al  Cypenfaani,  near  Windiro, 
where  he  derated  Ihe  remainder  of  hit 
lire  to  tileralDrc,  tefunng  to  accept  the 
Doai  of  mailer  of  the  Chaiter-bouie, 

punuit.  He  died  in  November,  1804, 
leaning  behind  him,  amongolher  worki, 
Obeervaiioni  and  Inquiriea  relating  lo 
Taiioui  pani  of  Ancient  HIaioryi  A 
Trcatiie  on  the  Truth  of  Chrittianity  ; 
and  hii  piineipal  production,  A  New 
Syitem,  or  Analyiii  of  Ancient  Mytho- 
logy, In  three  tolumea.  Thli  work 
procured  the  author  cvniideiable  Ttpu- 
taiion!  but,  tliougb  generally  admired, 
wai  aererely  animadterted  upon  by  a 
number  of  critical  opponenti,  lo  whotc 
at riccurei  he  certainly  laid  himaeiropcn, 
by  piodueine  argnmenta  drawn  ixm 
the  oriental  languBgei,  with  whidi  he  ii 
■aid  to  bava  been  little  acquainted.  Mr. 
Bryant,  who  waa  fund  or  employing  hit 
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_  a  OD  cika}«ftiiisl  mbfcctit  advacated 
Cb>  uitbRiIkil}  oT  Rowlej'a  poemi; 
utd  be  ■!■>  nnHC  A  DcfeiKC  at  Lb*  dk- 
puUd  jamgc  in  JoKphu,  nluin  n 
Jena  Chiiu,  wxl  a  book  to  ibsw  ItaU 
DB  loch  placi  ai  Trej  crir  t^tOi. 

BLACKLOCE,  (TBcmai,)  iW  n 
of  a  mnxa  bricklaf  tr,  m*  bom  at 
Aonta,  is  Scadaad,  in  ibc  vtu  1711. 
BefimbewaaiU  bobiIm  olid,  he  be- 
ome  lotallT  Uind  fraa  tbe  ^lall^pai  i 
■nd  beia(  urai  mBihiI  (br  any  ifrba 
nical  cmpliirmml,  b*  eagcrif  *><igbt 

the  niioiu  booki  which  hii  &ih«  and 
(OOlt  of  bil  riieodi,  u  hii  r«|ueit,  read 

la  biok  At  tbi  w  sT  nincIMa,  be 
nearlj  kai  hii  Liie  Uiiough  tail  oani  al 
■igtati  beii^  on  the  point  of  tirppiaf 
into  a  draw-WflL  of  comidefabJe  deptb. 
when  the  kound  of  hia  ^Toiinte  dof*! 
re*t  an  (he  baardcd  ntvpT»  warned 
him  of  hit  dtn^i.     In  i;4l,  Dr.  Sle- 

tbensoiii  a  physician   of    Bdjnburgfa, 
earing,  wlillii  at  Dum&iei,  al  Black- 
I    poetical  (aietiti,  wtaich  be   had 
rn  ai  a  irrj  eariy  age.  iniiwd  him 
10  the  Scotch  mitropolii,  and  lenl  bim 


171S,  . 


a  lie 


)  Dumfrie 


proficient  in  Ikw  Latin  laagua^et  oude 

ereai  pt^ieu  io  Greek,  and  obtained 

-    Uciliiy  in  the   Frendi,    chicHy   bj 

ana  of  conienatlon  with  ilic  Wr  of 

ume  of  hii  poema.  which  reached  a 
ond  edition  in  ITHi  when  he  n- 
ned  to  l^djnburgh,  and  ronned  bia 
diea.  In  1736,  *  quarto  editian  of 
ii  wai  pitbliahed,  by 


n   London,  the 


iKir    for 


'oiland,  hi 


i?!"ff- 


the  prevbytery  of  Diim&iet,  in  1751 
and  aoaD  obtained  tiigh  reputation  ai 

J  teacher.  In  l?6S,  he  married  MLi 
ohnaione,  the  daughter  i 
at  bumrriei ;  and.  in  a  fc 
ward>>  h*  wai  ordained 
KvlicudbiiKht,  in  con>e<|untee  of  apre- 
•enlatian  from  the  crown,  oblaincd  Ibr 
him  bf  the  Eall  of  liclkirk.     The  pre- 


dariXr- 


ice  of  hit  pariahiooen,  bowerL.. 
let  againai  a  paator  who  bad  loai  hk 
It,  or  a  palna  with  whom  tbej  w 


SK"    

upnnk  of  iwnitf  yeara.  In  176C, 
Ibe  decree  of  D.D.  ■••  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Mariaehal  College  of  Ab 
deen  ;  aftn  wludt,  he  pubuahed,  b 
ceaurelT,  l*aiaeleu,  «  CoolnUligni 
deduced  from  Natural  and  Kerealad 
Helicon ;  Two  Diaconna  on  the  Spirit 
and  Eridctbcea  of  Christianity,  from 
the  French ;  A  Satirical  PanesTnc 
on  Great  Brilaia  i  The  Orahan,  an 
beioie  ballad,  in  tour  csntoi ;  Keniaiki 
E I  tent  of  Liberty, 


ftc  ;  and  an  anide  i 

of  the   Blind,    in    The    Encydc^>cdia 

17U,  ai  which  lime  he  wai  afflicted 
with    octaiional  deafiiei*.    ai    well  aa 

Ireiaed  hitti,  aa  be   wai 
fond  of  moiic      Depm 


greatly  iti»- 


HHK^t^  of   ul 
7lh   of 


devth,  which  occurred  on  rfac 
July,    1701.      It   >■   impoaiible 

ble  character  than  that  of  the  tub 
of   OUT    memoir ;    his    modeaiy.    i 


pupiU, 


eart.  and  the   h 
ind  DO  teacher, 
f  Tbe  Han  of  Feeling, 
ervr  inore  aj^Treahk   la 

Hit  p 


eibibiti  an  ardent  imagination^ 
taste,  and  a  feeling  hean,  cmiiun 
with  the  pureit  ipiril  of  pieiy  and  be 
ToJencb  ELennce,  eaae,  and  banno 
dsaractenae  all  bii  produciionii  tn  wli 
the  rapidity  of  hii  compoaitlon  hai  i 
imparled  a  Mamp  al  Tinaty  and  ■ 
mation  ;  though  trequenllT,  Dr.  Ai 
obaerrea,  at  the  eipenie  m  correcITi 
and  recularily.  The  accuracy  * 
which    he  demibn  viiible  imagei 


^^^^^^^'  ''^'fl 

LITIKATUKB. 


gyrlit.  Ml.  Spcnce,  tc  ucribc  to  him  ■ 
•upcnutun]  concepiioa  or  *itu*l  ob- 
ject*. An  anecdote  !•  told  of  the  blind 
PMI,  too  nngular  to  be  omilled:— 
Hkving  retired  from  table,  one  dl;, 
mutb  latlgued. 


1  the 


Fnglh  af  hi 


■  few  houn 
inerwitdt,  uid  Gndine  bin),  M  he  lop- 
poted,  ivake,  prETailed  upon  him  to 
return  lo  the  dining- room.     When  be 

■□c«  were  engigeil  ia  linglnB,  and  he 
jnned  in  the  concen,  moduliilni  hli 
*<»«,  u  luiul,  nilh  tuie  uxl  elennce, 
wiihaui  miuing  ■  note  or  *  tylUbk-, 
and.  after  the  wordi  of  the  Maft  nere 
ended,  he  cmtinued  to  ilaR,  adding  in 
eilenipora  lerK,  full  of  beautr,  end 
quite  in  the  ipirit  of  the  original.  He 
then  went  to  (uinxri  and  dnnk  a  glaa 
or  two  of  wine,  but  wa<  obaerred  to  be 
ocauianallyiibMDl  and  itimtMniiie.  By 
and  bjr,  he  wai  heard  ipeaking  to  him- 

iliigihle.     At  latt, 


lor  hl<  intellect!,  he  awoke  with  a  ludden 
itart,  unconKioui  i>f  ali  tbit  had  bap-- 
pened,  having  been  the  wliale  lime  lait 
aaleep.  The  principal  part  of  theie  le- 
uurkiUe  pariiculan  ii  menLionrd  bjr 
Dr.  CIcghorn,  in  hit  The.i<  At  Somno, 


DOUGLAS,  <JoHK,)  the  eon 
parent!  who  emigrated,  after  the  r 
luTion,  from  Sntlaod  lo  London. 
ke)it  Ihe  Btitiata  coffee-houie,  in  Ci 
ipur  Street,  wa*  bora  at  Piitenwi 
in  Fifeihire,  in  USI.  Afler  paa 
ume  yrara  at  a  ichoal  at  Dunbar, 
wai,  in  1T»,  entered  a  comraoDe 
St.  Uary'i  Hall,  Oxford,  where  hi 
mained  until  1738,  when  be  remi 
ID  Baliol  College.  In  1741,  he  took 
degree  of  B.A.,  and,  after  paTina  a 
tDibecontineaCgraduatedU.A.in  1 
In  Ihe  foUowiog  year,  h«  waa  orda 
deacon,  and  appointed  chaplain  to 
lliird  Kgiuicut  of  foot  guanU,  ■ 


be  Joined  In  Ftanden,  and  w 


Bath,  to  accompany  hiii 


returned  in  171S.  and  wai  preienled, 

g'  the  earl,  with  the  beneficn  of  Eaton 
ndan^ite,  and  Uppington,  id  Shrap- 
•hlre.  In  November,  17$0,  be  (mb- 
liihed  hii  fint  lilenry  work,  entitled 
The  Vindication  of  Milton  from  the 
charge  of  flagiariim,  brought  againtt 
him  bj  LaudcTi  and  In  the  (ame  year 
he  wai  preiented,  by  hii  patron,  to  the 
•Icange  of  High  Ercal,  in  Shiopihiie 
when  he  vacated  Eaton  Conilintine. 
In  ihe  ipring  of  1754,  he  publiihed 
hii  Critrnon  of  Hinclei  In  Jefence  of 
Chrittianil)'  agaiut  Uume,  and  other 
iceplical  wrilrr*.  In  1757,  he  pub- 
liihed  Bower  and  Tillemont  compared ; 
■horliy  after,  A  Full  Confutation  of 
Bower'i  Three  Defencai  and,  in  the 
•pring  of  l7iB,  Tbe  Complete  and 
PinaTDeiection  of  Boner.  In  thii  year 
he  took  hii  d^rea  of  B.D.  and  D.D.  i 
became  one  of  the  royal  chaplain! ;  and 
wat  prnented,  by  Lord  Bath,  to  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Kenley,  in  Shrop- 


17Ba,  made  canon  of  Windior,  wbiih 
benefice  be  cichanged  with  Dt.  Bai- 
rington,  for  a  mideniiary  canonry  of 
Si.l'aul'i.  In  1763,  be  went  to  Spa 
with  bii  palron,  who,  dying  iu  ITM, 
left  him  hii  lihrary;  but,  ai  General 
Pultenav  wiihed  it  thonld  nut  be 
leuHxed  rrom  Bath  HouM,  he  ac- 
cepted £1,000  in  lieu  of  i^  When  the 
Beneral,  however,  died,  he  lift  it  lo 
the    biihop  again,    who    relinquiibed 


hi)  livjiip  ii 


In  ITU,  he  eichanged 


>    the   lee   of   Saliil 


■  leUoiraf  ihe  Royal  and  Aniioui 
Sodeliea,  and  tice-preddcni  of  the 
Irr ;  and  had  added  to  hii  liltrary  n 
Uiion  bj  leteial  political  papen  in 


ArrBNDtx. 


Public  Advertiwr,  under  the  ilgiu 
of  Tsdtai  and  ManUiu,>iid hii tdi 
of  CooIe'i  Second  and  Third  Voy 
During  Ihe  !uter  put  of  hit  life  h( 


Ihe  ISLh  of  Uty,  1S07.  He  lud  been 
twice  Dunied:  firu,  in  September,  I7SS, 
(0  Dorothy,  liiier  of  Bictaud  PcnhonK, 
Ewl-,  of  Reynoid'a  Hall,  near  Wall- 
nil,  Slafforddiire  ;  Kcondly,  in  17S5, 
to  Eliiabelh,  daughter  of  Brudenell 
Rooke,  Eiq.  Betidet  Ibe  work)  lireadjr 
umed.  he  wu  conetrntd  in  many 
otlien,  Ihe  credit  of  wbidi  fae  ■uSeiM 
'''  '  '     tputed  aolbon  ejt- 


njoy. 


SHERIDAN,  (TilOUA*,)  third  wo 
of  Dr.Tbomai  Sheiidin,  wu  bom  M 
Quiica,  near  Dublin,  in  1T21.     He  wu 

educated  al  Weiiminiter  School,  and 
Trinity  CDllegt.  DuUin,  which  uuiier- 
tily  he  luddenly  quitted,  after  having 
gndualed  M.A.,  and  turned  actor.  Id 
Ihii  character  he  obtained  loine  cele- 
brity;   but,  combining  it  with  ihal  of 

Tdinquiihed  Ibetiage  fur  the  more  pro- 
Auible  emptoymenc  of  leaching  elocu- 
tion. Some  plecei,  which  he  publitiied 
on  thlj  lubject,  gained  him  lome  repu- 

1  penilon  of  £200  a-yeu  for  the 
author.  On  hii  return  from  France, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  avoid  fall  cre- 
ditor*, he  becanie  manager  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  i  but,  owing  to  tome  dii- 
^t,  H»n  retired  from  that  •ilualioD. 
The   principal    reiult    of  hii   literary 


bon,  for  the  beneflt  of  bit  health,  but 
died  a  few  houn  after  bie  embarkation, 
at  Margate,  on  the  Uth  of  Aoj^t,  and 
wai  buried  in  that  place.    Hit  wile  wai  a 

and  li  fiTourably  known  ai  the  au- 
thoren  of  an  intereiling  norel,  en- 
tilled  Sidney  BIddulph,  and  other 
worki,  chleflT  romanlic  She  died  be- 
fore the  luhjecl  of  our  memidr,  who 
wai  the  father  of  tlie  celebrated  Kichard 
BHiuley  Sheridan,  and  of  olhei  toiu. 


The  oibet  principal  wivka  of  Hr. 
Thomai  Shcndan,  an  bit  Britiih  Elo- 
cution, and  a  Life  of  Dean  Swift. 

WARTOlt,  fJoitPK,)  aon  sT  the 
RCT.  Tbomal  Wartoo,  pnil»ar  ol 
poetry  al  Oibrd,  wai  bora  In  1713, 
at  Dumfold,  In  Surrey.  He  wa> 
principallj  educated  by  hia  blber, 
till  be  arrired  at  hii  fburtceolb  year, 
when  he  wai  admitted  oo  Ihe  bunda- 
tion  of  Wincbeiter  College,  wbers  he 
remained  till  ITU,  wben  be  wai  en. 
lered  tt  Oriel  CoUege,  OilordL  Utra 
he  puriDcd  hii  itndlei  with  great  diU- 
genee,  and,  during  hii  leiaure  hotin, 
CDnnpued  HTcral  poema  of  merit.  He 
look  hli  degree  of  B.A.  in  17H  and 

redrtG 
renniary,  1740,  when  be  Temored  to 
Chelaeag  and,  in  the  aame  year,  pub- 
Uahed  a  mall  *oliinie  of  oda.  In 
1747-8,  Ihe  Duke  of  Bobon  meientcd 
him  le  the  imall  teetorr  of  Winilade, 

lame  lime  he  married,  la  1753,  be  pub- 
liihcd  hii  bmoD*  edidoa  at  Virgil ;  the 
jEneid,  Danilaled  by  Pitt)  and,  Ihe 
Edt^ea,  Qeorgici,  and  liie  whole  of 
the  notei,  by  bimielfi  with  dilMtta- 
tioni,  and  three  euaya,  Bim  hii  own 
pen,  on  pailoral,  epic,  and  didactic 
;ry.     The         ■-•■■• 


putadon. 
n  before 


ITSfl,  in   wbieta  year  the 

UniTeniiy  of  Oifbtd  eoofernd  upoo 
him,  by  diplama,  the  debtee  oT  U.A. 
In  ITJ4,  Ihe  Jerrciie  bnuly  preaanled 
him  to  Ihe  living  of  Tamwonli ;  and, 
in  I7U,  he  Incceeded  the  ReT.  BamiMl 
Speed,  u  lecond  maHei  ofWinchcttn 
Collie,   He  now  found  ieimrc  tn  cnia- 

E'ete  hit  lint  (alume  oT  bii  bmoua 
way  on  the  Wiitlnga  and  Oeniiu  of 
Pope,  whicb  he  publiihed,  anonymoulr, 
ialTS6i  bultheot^ectiaiuiaiKduainM 
it  were  u  powerfid,  that  be  did  DM 
add  the  lecwid  and  conclading  toIhmm, 


17««;  he  wBi  ad 
mailenhip  of  WinehaMar  CnUaga  i  and 
he  KHHi  after  Tinted  Oxhrd,  and  ho- 
eeeded  id  the  degree!  «f  B.D.  and  D.D1 
In  1773,  hii  Bnt  wife  died,  leavii*  bin 
tlx  children  1  and,  in  tlia  firilowinf  year, 
he  married  a  daugiilec  of  Robert  Nkbo- 
laa,  Eh.  In  17S1,  b*  obBloeda  alaD 
In  St  Panl'i  1  and,  in  1788,  a  prebMd 


LlTBBATUftE. 
8laka. 
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in  WincfaMMr  Cithcdnd,  togfthtrwltb 
the  nciory  of  Buton,  which  be  wu 

rcntiitud  10  exchange  for  Upham.  In 
793,  be  leilgned  bia  mallcnhlp  *t 
Winchater.  and  ndnd  U  Wlcktum, 
vbere  heeniployed  hiileiiure  in  (uptr- 
IntendinianewedlliDnof  ihe  oorkioT 
PoHi  which  appeared  in  nloe  Tolumca, 
In  ITDT.  HU  nut  nndectakuiB  «ai  an 
edition  of  Dry  den,  but  he  waa  prerented 

hf  hit  deuh,  wbieh  task  place  at  Wiek- 
hun.  On  the  13nl  of  Febnurf,  1800. 
At  a  poet  ibe  reputatloii  of  Wartoa  bat 
tcarcelf  ntnlTed  blm,  (hough  many 
of  fall  odei  atteit  no  ordinary  g^cdnA. 


may  be  enahlcd,  witb  all  hn  teveritTi 
10  acitaet  and  to  delight."  In  pn- 
nu  life  he  irat  mnch  Miorad,  and  hit 
aUUliei  and  elegant  tnaiuMn  canted 
him  (a  be  equally  eoorled  by  men  of 
leatnlng  and  tt  rank.  "  Whtbt  he  mt 
head  matter  at  WiaeheMer,"  nyi  hb 
Uographer,  Ui.  WboU,  "  hia  bndieT 
Tom,  irho  wai  an  luher,  uted  IB  mpply 
•ome  of  the  boyi  with  theme*  and  Tenet, 
when  they  bad  omitted  to  do  ibdia. 
On  one  of  tbeae  oecationa,  a  copy  of 
Tenet  wai  ibown  up  to  tbe  doetort  b( 
immediately  reeogmied  tbem  to  be  Mt 
brother**  1  and,  lallInK  10  him,  took 
oot  An  ihilBngt  from  hi*  poekel,  and 
pnienled  It  to  tbe  boy,  oWr^n(,  to 
Tom't  no  imall  cha^nn,  '  ibii  youlb 
hat  produced  .luch  eiceUeat  lerui, 
that  I  hare  rewarded  him  Tilth  a  crown  i 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  do  the 
aamel'"  It  wai  either  the  inbject  of 
our  meowir,  or  hit  brother. 


LELAMD,  (Tnonas,)  waa  bora  Id 
DubUn,  in  17n,  and  entered,  *a  a  eea- 
doner  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  Dnhrer- 
ilty  (^  that  Dly,  aiker  hairing  received 
the  tudimeatt  of  education  at  the  tdMol 
of  the  ftmont  Dr.  Sheridan.  After 
baTing  mduated  B.  A.  in  1741,  and 
obtained  a  Mlawibip  in  I7U,  be  en- 
tered into  h<ri*ocdenia  1T4S;  and.  In 
179^  be  pubUihed  an  edition  of  The 
Oranont  of  Demoatbenei,  with  a  Latin 
verdon,  tod  nolea,  Trhieh  he  had  un- 


,  _.  the  requen  of  the  unlter- 

•ity.  In  17JS,  he  puhliibed  an  Engiiih 
tranilatlon  of  the  lonw,  followed  by  a 
Hcond  lolume  in  1781,  and  a  Uiird  in 
1770  i  hating,  in  the  imenneiUite  time, 
produced  The  Hiitory  of  the  Life  lad 


appeared  the  ingenianl  hittoricil  tl>- 
mance,  Longiword,  Eari  of  Salitbury ; 
which,  though  ncTer  dahned.  It  tup. 

nllowiog  year,  )m  wat  appinnted  pro- 
fe*tor  of  oratory  of  hit  collie ;  and, 
in  IIIH,  he  pDbilibed  a  Diuertalion 
on  Ihe  Prindplei  of  Human  Eloquenn ; 
with  particular  regard  to  Ihe  S^  and 
CompodUon  of  the  New  Tettament  1  la 
which  Ih*  ■rgnmenu  uted  by  Btttup 
Warburton,  on  the  "  doetrlac  of  grace," 


jmpielely 


He  wai  alw  Tictorlout  in  a  nibaei|uenl 
CDntroTeny  with  Hutd,  who  defended 
Warbuiton  in  a  petulaol  pamphlet,  (o 
which  Leiand  repHed  with  equal  Temper 
and  lucceta.  In  1708,  be  wai  appnnted 
chaplain  to  Lord  Townthend,  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  be  (ubie- 
quently  obuioed  the  prebend  of  Rath- 
miebad,  in  ibecathedial  otSL  Patrick, 
Dublin,  together  with  Ihe  vicarage  of 
Bray,  iht  eilent  of  bli  church  prefer- 
ment. In  1773,  he  puhliihed,  in  three 
Tolumet,  quailD,  Tbe  Hiitory  tt  Ire- 
lend,  from  the  inntioD  of  Henry  lb* 
Second ;  a  work  which  can  be  con- 
iidered  aa  lilile  belter  than  a  iketch, 
being  deAdenl  In  a  Tailely  of  infbnna- 
llon  ohTioufiiy  important,  and  which 
the  author  mtght  eaiily  b*Te  lupplied. 
He  died  in  1789 1  and,  In  1TS8,  Ibiee 
Tolumeiof  hit  tennontwaic  publUbed, 
with  in  account  of  hit  UA  and  wriUngi, 
hi   which   hi*  dlaoour***    are   chanc- 


He  ■ 


the  mo 

_       in  I  and  i 
t  conildered,  h 


daaicu  Iraming  wat 
Dr.  Jobntoa  and  oihe...  ..  __  _... 
Tailed.  In  hit  tranilatlon  of  Deuw 
Ihenei,  he  unite*  the  man  of  lai 
with  the  man  of  erudition ;  and  in  b 
Diutttation  upon  Eloqaenee,  and  h 
"  Defence"  of  it,  be  ditplayi,  in  1 


of  ttyli,  accurau  knonlcdn,  wul  Bund 

jud,(.„«ni. 

ASKEW,  (AkthohtOwu  horn  U 
Kendal,  in  WcxmorUnd.  in  WIS,  uid 
WH  educiwd  u  the  Scdburgh  grun- 
niiir->chaal,     and     KmuiucL    Collcgf, 

mcdidne,  ind  giad'uiiedM.lt.  in  IIU. 


complete  ediiion  uf  ihc  vorki  oT  £iehy 

Jul,  he,  in  1746,  publithed  ■  ipecimen 

«'.ie  a  medical  itudenl  11  Ibe  Unirer- 

uiy  of  Leiden:  and,  after  tnTelling 
unie  tiiw  In  Holland  tod  Qmce,  n- 

inuli ;  ant  hti  Ude  to  Solii.Kle.  and  A 

tumed  ID  England  -hb  a  curicui  and 

collecUon    of    Dr.    Percy    (aftentarda 

nluahle    collHtion   of  andenl  maun- 

Ui.hop  of  Dromon),  -ere  Itie  auljea  of 

..  ipil.     In  1710,  he  graduated  M.  D„ 

fdlow  of  iheVoflege  of  Phyiiri.na.  and 
'  the  Kaya]  Sociery.      He  died  on  the 


37lb  of  Febniarv, 

him,  beiidei  the  iniierii 

above-menlionrd,    iam< 


GRAiyar.R.  (J*hCs,)  ■  natireo 
Dunse.  in  Scoiiand,  wai  born  about  thi 
vear  1723,  and  .ludied  medicine  at  Ihi 
Umienity  of  Edlnbu^h,  where  he  toot 
hii  degree  of  M.D.  He  then  pr» 
ceedeil  to  Germany,  in  Iht  capacity  o 

1T4S,  commenced  pnciice  In  l^nilon 

lhBiihi>prafeiiionil,talentji.  lnlTa9,lii 
publiflied  atranilation  of  the  Blegieoo 

repuimtion,  and  brought  hini  into  ioti 
nucr  -ith  Sheniione,  and  other  Aii 
lliiguiihed  men  of  lEtteri.  The  wDrk 
however,  did  not,  in  hii  opinion,  receiti 
the  «ulog>  ii  deier.ed,  and  he  defendei 
ii  againii  ilie  criticiami  of  Dr.  SniDlleii 
wtiE  *  virulence  which  produced,  oi 
both  lidea,  an  irreconcileabie  quarrel 
The  iinallneu  of  hi  a  profeKional  emolu 


mt  St.  Cbiiitopbei,  in  the  W«i«  fndia,  I 

riage,  and  prwliacd  with  prtt  iuc«i.  | 
At  the  mmt  time  be  punned  hia  lite-  i 
nr^  oeeapntiona,  Ind  wrote,  during  hIa  I 
r«Kdence  there,  a  poem  On  the  CuTluir*  | 
of  the  Sugar  Cane,  and  A  Trtalue  oa 
the  Du*aw>  of  the  Weat  Indie*;  the 
Ibfiner  of  which  he  puliliihed  on  bu  < 
pairioKantiiioKngland.in  ITM.    On 


iilo»phy  ' 
t'y,  after  hieing  ttudied  medi- 
Edinburch  and  Leyden.  and 
■  degree  ofM.D.  Hecondnued 

loaophy,  and  moral  phdoaophy.  till  the 
clo»e  of  the  year  1749,  when  be  resigned 
ituition,  and  ihorllv  inerwardi 
ed  a  daughter  of  Lord  Forbea,  and 
lenced  practice  at  Aberdeen.  Find- 


a  fellow  of  the  noyiJ  Soneti,  and 
remamed  until  ITS6.  when  he  luc- 
cee<led  bii  bniilier  in  the  nrofeuor- 
>hip  of  medicine  at  King'a  College. 
Aberdeen.     While  In  ihii  d(y  he,  in 

a  hterarv  aocieiv,  fro>n  the  meeting  of 
which,  layi  Sniellie,  one  of  Dr.  Gre- 
gory'! biograpben,  "  manyorihe  most 
ce)ebraled  worki  of  Campbell,  Beauie, 


neioretuuiocieiy  inaiur,  uregory  ran 
the  euayi  which  laid  the  fonndition  of 
bit  work,  puhliihed  in    IT64.  entitled 


he   nii^nphie   MMIca^! 
■rofwi  remarkable  a  worit 


In  1T64,  Dr.  (ii 
Edinburgh,  where, 
poinled    profeuoi 


Ing  far  ihrer  jrnn  la  hit  pnper  branch, 
he  ilLernalfty  interchuged  with  Dr. 
CuUen,  ihc  Itclureihip  on  (he  theocy, 
■nd  onthe  praciiccoC  pbvilc;  br  which 
■mniteinent.  uti  Lord  Woodhouielee, 
inothit  of  hij  bic^frvphen,  ^  Lhe  ilu- 

mediol  lyitero  of  b«h  thne  emlnenl 
proletun."  In  ITflS,  uid  arierwardi, 
lu  1772,  he  publiihfd  hU  two  iniraduc- 
lonr  iKturti,  On  (hi:  Duiict  «nd  Offl«» 
of  ■  PhyiiciiD,  and  Un  tht  Method  oS 
ProMcuiliLg   Inqulrirt    in    VYo 


aiMlti   Eli'i 


mphv. 

if  ihe  'Pnctiec    of 
riiysii;,  inteiiurd  m  ■  uit-boolc  lor  bit 

Eupili,  and  nhich  ha  wu  prevented 
um  completing  by  hit  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  JOih  of  Pebniary, 
■""'■  I,  Df.  Gregory  wai  tall 


.ettical,  b 


. .  p ,     'hich  appeaia 

lo  nave  been  nniltd  with  geniui  tnd 
aruteiieu  of  undentanding.      In    hia 

trofeisional  cxpadt)',  he  wat  equaTlj 
beial  to,  and  beloted  hj,  hie  palienli, 
Eupili,  and  profeealonal  brethren.  Ai  a 
iclurer,  hli  aim  wat  to  point  out  the 
defect!  of  phytic,  rather  than  Id  Halter 
the  iludenti  with  hopet  of  perleclion 
in  an  art,  which  he  contidered  at  little 
more  than  in  iu  Infancy.     Hii  medical 

are  l«i  remarkable  br  the  mJ<Uca] 
kiiawledge  conluned  in  them,  IhJ.n  for 
their  elegance  of  ityle,  and  the  iplril 

piiiloaophy,  which  they  breathe.  Hi* 
moil  Important  work  ippi-ued  the  year 
after  hli  death,  ealilled  A  Fliher'a 
Legacy  lo  lilt  Daughter*.  Il  hai  gon* 
through  terenl  editloni,  and  "  it 
marked,"  tay>  the  biognpher  at  the 
■utiior,  in  The  Edinburgh  Encrdo- 
patdla,  ■*  hj  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 


HOMK,  (John,)  wai  bom  near 
Ancrum,  in  Roiburgihire,  Scotland,  ia 
1714  i  and,  whilii  atudyingat  Ihe  Uni. 
veniiT  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  church, 
joined  the  royal  annir  againit  lhe  Pre- 
tender, and  waj  Dude  priaoner  at  (he 
baiae  of  Falkirk.  On  Ihe  termination 
of  the  rebellion,  he  reared  to  hia 
■tudiet  at  Edinburgh,  where  h*  wai 
liccnatd  to  preach,  in  1717,  and  com- 

aiane&rd,  in  Eut  Lothian.  Here  he 
eumpoaediiii  Iragedy  of  Douglat,  which 
w«t    peifbrmed    at    Edinburgh,     with 

rit  applauie ;  but  incurring,  through 
.  Lhe  ceniure  of  the  nretbyiery,  who 
regarded  hit  dramatic  laboura  at  deroga- 
tory to  hit  profetilDti,  he  retigncd  liii 

lo  Londan,  whew  hia  play  "at  per- 
formed, and  hiinielf  patron iatd  by 
Daeid  Hume,  and  oilier  literary  men 
of  eminence.      In   17S3,  he   wat  ap- 

I»tnied,  by  Lord  Bute,  committioner  of 

pointed  contervalor  of  the  Scoltiih  pri  ■ 
•ilegei  at  Campvere,  In  Zealand.  In 
ilie  meantime,  be  bad  produced  hit 
I  iragediei  of  Agit,  The  Siege  of  Aquileia, 
The  Fatal  Ditcoiery,  Alonto,  and 
.Mfred;  but  none  of  Ihetninel  with  luc- 
cetL  lo  1778.  he  received  a  capUin'a 
camniualon  In  the  Buccleugh  fendblei, 
which  he  held  until  the  peace ;  ind,  in 
IS(K,  he  publiihed  hit  Hittory  of  the 
Rebellion  of  17U,  which  can  only  be 
prtiied  fbr  the  litieral  opinioni  and  Jiiat 
principle!  of  the  author,  who  died  on 
lhe  4lh  of  December,  ISaS,  at  Ueiduf 

of  great  leimingi  but,  ai  a  writer,  ii 
only  lo  be  conaidered  ai  the  aulhor  of 
Dougla!.  which,  though  it  itill  keep) 
lhe  ifage,  may  be  lald  to  be  declining  in 
popularity ;  though  the  poeiry  uf  ii  will 
alwayi  be  admired.  The  poei  Gray,  in 
ipeaklng  of  It  in  17J7,  layt,  ■•  1  am 
grtally  ilnick  with  It,  though  It  hat 
many  filillla  ;  and  ther*  b  one  icene 
(between  Matilda  and  Ibe  old  peaiani) 
•o  inaiUrly,  that  It  titiko  me  bUnd 
to  all  the  dcftela  lu  the  worid." 


radimFBit  of  cdntaiiaa  u  Skafaid,  in 
LineaJmhErF;  uid  at  the  1^  of  DIICCB, 
wms  BdiDitrctl  Imp  ihc  ftadnav  of  Dr. 
Doddridn.u 
gf    qivLifyiDi 


Irw  uueiDTt  tnppoTted  bj  Ih* 
ofWaiumConr.tB^.;uid, 
he  rveeivnl  Ibe  luualiaLed  boasw  «■ 
the  degree  oT  D.D.  froa  the  UiuTernlr 
•rejinbDish.  la  Uireh,  I77S,  be  m 
elected  i  IcUow  of  Ibe  Sodetr  of  Ara ; 
ud,  in  the  oaath  of  June  of  ibe  faUi»- 
ing  «eu,  ■  (ellD*  oT  tbe  RonI  SodetT. 
On  the  dIuolHtlaa  of  Mr.  Cennl^ 
■cwlea*,  be  »Mi»H  in  ibc  i 
ment  of  *  dbmUH  eoUtn 
ney,  oT  which  bo  Mi,  f  "  " 
(ulor,  mnd  continued  I 
intereit  till  hii  denih,  vl 
on  the  Sih  dT  OcMber,  )7M.  Dr. 
Kippii  ii  principolU  known,  u  an  u- 
thoc,  by  hii  new  edition  of  the  Bugn- 
phii  Uriunnjo,  oT  which  Sn  folio 
Tolumet  ooIt  were  pobhihed.  Ht  tim 
wrote  Ibe  \ha  of  Dn.  DoddHdgt  ud 
Lvdner,  and  Sir  Jofan  Piingie,  lo  be 
prt6itd  to  their  reipectiTe  wotlu )  and 
Ibe  life  of  Capuin  Cook,  lingly.  He 
Htabli.hed  tbe  New  Annual  Hauler  i 
WTOIe  KTcral  arlidei  for  the  Monthly 


•.^j  one"io 


Iieiiuoncd  Tor  iu  enlaigfment.  In  leia- 
lion  totkie  Diographia  briianaici,  which 
it  certainly  beiicr  cakulaied  lo  ■upply 
InforniBtLOLi  than  lo  guide  the  judg- 

"  I  happened  to  lae,"  pbaerro  Ho- 
race Walpole,  to  a  (Head,  "  Ihil  the 
Biosraphia  Briunnic*  wu  an  apology 
for  rrervboily.  Thii  reached  the  can 
of  Dr  KippLf,  who  wai  publijhing  a 
new  edition ;  and  who  retorted  that 
IhF  life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ihouU 

apolog}  for  ererybody.      Soon  after,  I 


.   wBii.i"      Di.  Uppk    m 


BALLABA  (OBoaaa.)  waa  hK>  of 
imbtt  pairenti,  M  r,*niiltm,  in  OIo^ 
tbe  year  ITU.      He 


■filee^lolMnitht  St>o> 
langaag^  and  ottainln  lapwea  Um- 
•dfinBlaatara.  Laid  ClwdnidL  ud 
entlciaenia  Ihi  iiilihtiirtiiiil 
idea,  hearii«  of  te  diUkBR, 
oPiaad  bin  an  ammiy  at  £U»  ^ 
annum,  kut  be  wnnld  oaly  >ecep«  ttH, 
noa  which  auoi  ha  went  >D  Oxlbnl, 
where  be  wu  made  nnt  of  tbe  tMl 
derfci  of  Uagdalen  Calk(a,  and  aAct- 
wardi  otie  of  the  uninettiiy  beadib  H* 
died.  It  ii  (aid,  at  otit  ualicatioiL  in 
Jane,  i;u,  leannc  bdlnd  Um  ■ 
Taiiety  of  manuaniya,  and  a  pdotad 
work,  which  became  deaiUBdly  iiaaa- 
lar,  entilled  Uemoiia  af  Bllikh  Lafiea, 
who  ban  been  eeMcaled  liir  Ihelr 
•Tilting*  or  ikill  in  the  buned  ton- 
guagca,  art),  lad  •dent**. 

KBNRICK,  (WiLLiAB.)  WM  bon 
about  the  yrai  ITU,  al  Waifctd.  in 
Heitfordihirt,  and  qolttad  bia  IrlP^ttt 
of  a  rule-uiakn',  for  the  cuhinuioii  «r 
dieiature.  Alter  procarlng,  it  Leyden, 
a  docUK*!  degree,  but  in  what  dually 


uccuiion,  froin  17J1  till 'ibc  Uma  of 
111  death,  in  1779.     Tbe  prindpol  of 

them  are,  The  Grand  Queitka  de- 
,  or  an  Boay  to  prvn  that  tiM 

Soul  of  Man  la  n^C,  neither  csa  it  be. 


^[Hitlea, 
Kapeli. 


and  Uoral;  The  Kapeliooi  Tbe  Fat- 


qulnidei  bcudci  ■  DidionaTf  of  Ihe 
finalith  Lmguue,  ind  Kven]  critiquci 
in  Ihe  Londim  Keriew.  Kentick  pM- 
Kucd  grot  [[[cruyindiuti)' and  laltnu, 
bui  the  manner  in  which  he  eierdsfd 
them  hu  much  detruled  riom  the 
■pprnhiLion  thnc  he  otherwice  merlUi 

ROBERTSON,  {Joietb,)  the   hd 

WeiRMrluid^' on  the°£Slh  of  Auglut, 

miir-ichDol  or  Appleby,  and  Quwn'i 
CalLen,  Oxford,  where  he  iludlnl  fur 
Ihe  charchi  and,  hiring  taken  ordcn, 
ht  Dbulned,  in  lucceBlon,  Che  livinn 
of  Herrivd,  in  Himpahirt ;  Sulton,  Tn 
EoBl ;  and  ihe  yIcuief  o(  Homcaitle. 
n  Llncolnihlre )  I 
iCedln  1779. 

^narr,  1803,1 

oT  which  the  principal  li  hit  met.  en- 
liiled  The  Puian  Chronicle,  or  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Arundelian  Harbtei : 
with  a  diiMriatiaa  concerning  their 
authentidtf,  which  he  dlipuiei,  with 
tqml  iorning,  ingenuity,  and  acute- 
Bta.  Among  hin  other  worki  may  be 
menliancd,  An  InUoducIion  to  iheStudy 
•it  Polile    Lilcralurei     An   Euy  on 


author  of  two  ihouw 


17S8, 10  a  Miu  lUikra,  and  had  Kveral 
children   by   her,    aU  of   wham  ^ed 

HOOLE,  (JOBN,)  Ihe  aon  oTa  wilch. 
maker,  hu  bom  in  London,  in  De- 
cember, iri7  i  and,  after  baring  re- 
ccired  a  clixicai  education,  wai,  in 
I7SS,  enured  at  a  clerk  at  Ihe  Eail 
India  Houie.  A  perusal  ot  Sir  John 
Karringlon'i  lenion  of  Oilindo  Fuiiou, 


Tauo'i  Jeruulem  Delinred,  and  of 
Ihe  Orlando,  Ihe  fonner  of  which  wai 
publithed  In  I7«3,  and  the  lalter  com- 
pleled  in  17S3.  He  alio  Ir.nilaltd 
Tauo'i  KinaJdo,  and  lii  playi  of  Me- 


authorofalireof 


and  Clrone.  After  having  filled  the 
■itiiation  of  audiloi  of  the  Indian  ac- 
counu,  Mr.  Hoole  retired  to  Ahiger, 
near  Dotking,  In  1786,  and  died,  much 
retpected,  in  1803.  Mr.  Hoole't  prin- 
cipal peHDrmancc  ii  hii  JerUBalem  De- 
livered; the  dedication  ofwhich,  lo  the 
queen,  ku  written  bv  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  work  Is  a  faiiliful  but  splritleu 
tranilatlon,  and  inierly 


of  V 


whicTi  diiiinguith  tlie  original  j  it  hu, 
therefore,  greatly  declined  in  popu- 
larity, and  it  now  aeldom  quoted  or 
readj  though  it  obiiined  for  its  author 
conudersble  repuistioo. 

CHAPOMB,(HEnER,)lhedaughicr 
of  Thomai  Multo,  Esq.,  of  Twywell, 
Northamplonibire,  was  bom  in   1717, 

at  the  age  of  nine.  She  waa  one  of 
the  rtmalc  (kTODiitea  of  the  norelitt 
Hichiidson,  and  was  introduced  by  hiio 
lo  Mr.  Chapnne,  a  lawyer,  wliom  the 
married  In  1760,  but  was  left  »  widow 
ten  monihi  afterwardi.  Her  abilities 
and  respectable  character  piocured  her 
the  friendship  of  many  eminent  wrliers 

Montagu  and  Kliii  Carter ;  la  the  latter 
of  whom  she  addresKd  o  poem,  on  her 

worki  are,  An  Ode 
of  Fidelia,  In  The  I 


n  theli 
at  Mi 


the  Mind,  id- 

li^H^fa"''!n'^™"iid"erH 

i  have  been  joiUy  de- 
moat  unencepllonabla 

intu  the  handi  of  yeulfa. 
1  down  in  thetn  1>  wllh- 

or  peculiarity,  bating 


notice  than  they  hue  obtuned.  She 
died  a1  Hadley.ln  ISOI  -.  and  her  works 
and  eocrespgndenc*  were  jiubliihed,  in 


PERCY,  (TuOHAi,  Bishop  of  Dro- 
nore.)  wu  a  descendant  of  the  uicicnl 


:».     After 

1  u  ChriH- 

ehnreh,  UiTdnl,   whtn  1 

:    gnduucd 

■.king  Mr 

1761.  b)F  publuhinc  Hui  Kw 


MiKttl! 

S 


17SJ,    bT   Chinae 

,    in    the    Iblloiring 

□y  niE  riven  of  KoDic  Potirj, 

jnnphrued  from  (hv  Icclutdic 

foi,  ftppFAnd  hii  venioci  of  the 

aoDg  of  SolcHUM,  Mrhidi  «*i  luececdHl, 

in  Lhe  follawing  jeu-,  byhumoat  popn- 

lu  work,  RfUqiiuoT  Anient  Eogiidl 

n*  in  die  britsrr  vf  Bnitlljli  Litennn 
in  Ihc  eighleenlli  century.  In  1789.  be 
■TAJ  ippHnted  duplain  to  (be  kinft ; 
in  1T7S,  Dean  oTCulUIri  uid,  in  1781, 
BUlMp  uf  Dromorr,  in  Ireland  i  hiiina, 
in  tbe  mean  lime,  pubUihed  A  Key  le 


lilentnre.     In  17S1.  B*  uiblidMd  ' 
GnT^i  Ian  Joumal,  and  mutuivail 
tonduet  ii  unlil  nn,  in  wfaicii  yew 
]  appnicd    upaa   Uk    uuc,    bui    t 
I  oiutied  it,  aJtlwueb  be  bail  bren  i 
'  bTtuiaUy  rrcciTnl,     Hit  finidrmn 
'  piceei,  enutiHl    The  Apprcmic.-,   i 
Tne  Spouwr,  wcTt  mard\n  ITM  ;  • 
■botit  the  tame  lliur,  be  bntugbt  m 
pcriodiial  p^per,  ca**"""   ''"  "   '■'"  " 
opparfLen  lo   Ibe  C 
bji  Oaep  Rufftie*d.     On  qiiinii^  ihr 
ttagr,  be  (ludied  Tor  (lie  toi ;  and,  after 
bang  iFfuKil  ujniiwun  to  ibe  Temple 
and  Qrij'i  Inn,  en  tbe  gronnd  of  tin 
having  been  an  actor,  be  irai  caUed  by 
(be  SooMy  tiT  Lincoin't  Inn  t  and,  for  a 
hbile,  prmaaed  hia  profeiiaioa.  but  vriih 
iiulc  lucceaa.      tie,  ume  lime   afiei- 
arda,  ediled  a  weekly  paper,  called 


MUHPHY,  (Artudk.)  the  aon  of 
Dublin  mercbsnl,  who  died  two  yeaj 


1  ilia  return,  waa  apprenticed  I 
:l%  «  mcrebinl  at  Cork.  Hi 
It  for  iheairieali,  however,  tDHi 


Tbe 


.    Tbe 


.  ind,  lo  I7S3,  be  puh- 
liahed  an  tdiiion  of  Fi*Uiag-i  •rork*. 
wi(h  a  life  of  ihe  auibor.  In  1788,  he 
lett  ibc  bit  iluigriha',  haviiig  pre- 
Tioiuly  produced  aeienl  anccpuCul 
piaji,  and  gained  coniideralile  Tepa(a- 

of  ume  popular  Z^ogiikh  poemL  In 
1T9I,  be  published  hii  KMay  on  the 
Life  and  Gcniui  of  Dr.  Johnuii  j  and, 
in  Ihe  following  vcar,  lii>  ulebinicd 
traiulalion  of  Tadtio,  addma.  d  u  Mr. 
Burke.  Toward!  tbe  iauei  end  of  bia 
lile,  iie  waa  appoinlcd,  by  Lord  Lougii- 


Sbrsn 


HI  of  ^00 


.Vr. 


mentioned,  and  hii  >till  popular  onei  of 
Tbe  Circdm  Daughter,  Ihe  Way  Is 
Keep  Him,  Kimw  Your  Own  Uind, 
and  All  in  tb<^  Wruiie.  he  wnHe  The 
Eagli.hnun  Iron, 
holitner.  The  Orphan  of  China, 
Deien  liUnd,  The  Old  tlaid.  The 
Citiaen,  No  One'i  Knemv  but  Hia  Own. 
What  we  miul  all  come  lo,  The  School 
for  Ouardiatu,  Zenobia.  Aliuina,  Three 
Weeka  aiiet  Marriage,  Newi  Itotn 
Painauiu,    The    Cii<uce,    The    Rival 

lie  alKi  wrote  Ihe  life  of  GarrKk,  uid  a 
ttanilation  of  SaUuit,  and  Kveril  oibei 
of  hiiwrilingi  were  pub1i.hedi>'paraiily 
after  1760,  la  which  year   hia  worki 


MOURE,  (Josh,)  ihe  hh  of 
cleuvman,  inJ  biher  uf  die  celebrate 
Sir  Jbbn  Muute,  ou  burn  ■(  Slicliiij 
in  Scolluid,  Mme  lime  in  (he  ^eu  173( 


iDlher,  liter  the  death 
1733,  he  became  Ihe 
eC  Dr.  OatioD  ;  an 


nieilicil  apprrnlict  of  Dr.  Ootii 
JBdving  whom,  be  went  *br«d 


gr^aiiy  iinnioyiiig  hinitelf  <n  liii  pro- 

to  the  boiuehold  of  Lord  Albemarle, 

Utendin^  the  lecluiea  of  Dr.  Hunter, 

Dr.  SmeUle,  he  went  lo  Gla^i 
there  coinRienced  practice  ' 
■hip  with   Hr.  Ilimillon, 
anatomy.     In  1772,  he  to.  ..  ...    . 

goiT,  hit  iegrtt  of  M.  D.,  and  ... 
ihotily  aDerwardi  appointed,  by  Ihe 
Ducheu  ol^  HamiJion,  to  attend  her  too 


iced  practice  in  parliifr- 
"~   lillon,  proltwar  M 
he  took,  at  Glai- 


lo  Glaiflow  I  and,  in  the  lame  year, 
remoTcd  vith  hia  fiunily  to  London, 
where  he  publidied,  In  I77S,  ■  work 
eiiiitled  A  View  of  Sodely  and  Mannen 
in  France.  Swiuerlind,  and  Oermany ; 

the  Society  and  Mannen  of  Italy.   Both 

EuUlicationi  met  with  ■  highly  anjura- 
le  reception  fi-om  ihe  preia  and  Ihe 

ctcded  by  other  ediiiona,  and  itani- 
laied  into  u^veml  foreign  lanoiugei- 
In  17Sd,  he  pnbliihed  hU  Medical 
Sketchei;  a  work  which,  though  well 
recviied,  itid  prodng  hia  accurate 
knowlei^  of  h»  profewion,  did  nor 
much  extend  hla  practice,  and  gave 
great  offiince  to  many  of  Ihe  ftculty,  by 

which  they  wiihed  to  keep  Kcret.  He 
neat  appeared  in  print  ai  the  author 
of  hii  moat  Empwtant   work,  Zeluco; 


fbrdbleandinatructiTemorvl  r»pecilng 
Ihe  educstjan  of  youth,  which  nuacd 
hinQ  to  the  rank  of  a  flni-raie  writer  of 


ioitloul  narratiie,  uid  haa  procura< 
l>  publiahed  A  Journal  daring  a  Reii 


Ihe  following    year,    by  a  publicatioo 
Aimewhal  analogoua    to    Tom   Jr — 


1X00,  by  *  nOTel,  in  ii>r» 
tiiUdni  Mordauni,  Skeichi 
Chancien,  *nd  Muiner) 
I'auniiiei.  including  the  Mi 
French   Lady  of  Quality. 


FALCONER,  (Willihh,)  the  ion 

there  aboui' the  year  1730.'  He  had 
icucti)  been  ttuglit  Ihe  rudiment)  uf 
education  before  he  wu  tent  tu  tea  in 

wrecked,  and,  with  iwa  othen,  formed 
the  only  portion  of  the  crew  that  wai 

production  of  The  Sbipwretk,  which 
appeared  in  1763,  and  at  once  eitab. 
lulled  hii  poetical  fame.  1  he  dedica- 
don  of  ihii  work  lo  l^dward,  Duke  of 
York,   procured   Falconer  a  midihip 


made  purKi  of  the  Ulory.  In  17S9. 
he  pnbllahed  hii  Um>er>al  MMnne 
Dictionary  I  a  work  of  great  ULliiy, 
hiijhly  approved  of  by  Ilic  profe*iiioii, 
and  ttiU  die  chief  work  ot  ii>  clau. 
In    the  lame   year,    bring   appointed 

for  Kengal ;  but,  afitr  liaving  luucutd 
«  the  Cape  of  flood  Hope,    in    U*. 


the  death  of  Frederick,  Piiiice  of  Wait!, 
In  17S1,  and  >  Htdtical  piece,  c^llid 
The  Demagogiw,  coimiinlng  an  attack 
iipun  Wilkea  anil  bii  paiuont.  It 
li,  howeier,  only  ai  Ihe  author  of  Iha 


•ont  of  Tbc  Sunmi,  wbieb  h*  ii  nld  to 
hin  wrincn,  and  of  Tbc  Sblpwnck, 
thu  he  u  u  be  cooddcnd  u  >  poet. 
The  liner  it  not  onlj  rtmirhibk  for 
hanniH)]'  of  Tenifioiian  aod  6ie\hj  of 
dcKTlpllon.  with  uniiTnlled  imagerf, 
but  M  conuDing  within  Itself  the  nidi- 
ncoM  «r  iiBTlptioTi,  luffidenl  to  fonn 
■  corapleta  ■umui.  "  I  hare  hew4 
muif  experienced  offlnn  decUre," 
ny*  hia  biogiapher,  Mr.  CUrke,  "  ihM 
the  mla  uid  miiinu,  deliTFred  In  Ihli 
poeid,  ror  the  conduct  ot  m  Mo  in  the 

lndt«d  the  onlj'  opinio™  which  ■  ikil- 
fUl  mniincr  (bould  adopt."  Fekooer 
WM  inuried,  bni  it  dace  not  *ppev 
whether  he  left  tnj  iNue. 

JOHNSTONE,      (ChaUU,)    wu 

bom  in  tieknd,  nboul  the  jtu  IT30 ; 
ud,  eflcr  hiTluK  pnctUad  Hme  time 

at  the  Iriih  and  fingliih  ban,  turned 
bla  attcalion  to  literature,  In  conee- 
quence  ol  deafneu  prerendng  hli  fur- 


mhlith 

ed  two  TO 

ibei 

diipudoi 

and  Inlen 

panie)  principally  concerned  <n  ihoac 
Menu,  eipedillT  in  England,  Ac  Tha 
Mccew  Ihit  met  with  induced  him  to 
bring  out  two  additloiial  lolumci,  in 
I76i,  which  were  read  with  equal  aTidU^ 
■nd  InleniL  The  tcenei  be  derelopet 
having  looie  foiuidailoa  ia  liutb,  though 
highlj  euggeiated,  excited  generai 
curiaiity;  and  a  temiikable  tenutlon 
wai  produced  bj  that  pan  rcliiiog  to  a 
club  or  fubisnable  profligatea,  aild  to 
liace  been  held  at  the  houie  ofa  dli- 
■Ipaled  nobleman  In  Buckinghamihlre. 
Hil  other  worka,  diiotaying  great  lall- 
rieal  talent  and  knowledge  ol  the  world, 
■re,  The  Reverie,  or  a  Flight  to  the 
PandiM  of  FddIi  ;  Arbacei,  Ptince 
of  BelU>;  The  Pilgrim,  or  a  Picture  of 
Life  ;  and  The  HiXory  of  Jo  bo  Juniper, 
iper  Jack.      He    alio 


and  w 


•hlch  country  he  died,  i 


ajrintpro 


CUUBER[,AND,(iliCHABn,)  gnmd- 
•on  of  the  cclebntcd  Dr.  BcdUct,  asd 
great-nandaim  of  the  Blitaop  af  Petal* 
MtoD^,  waa  bom  tt  Cambitdn,  on  At 
ISth  of  February,  1131.  U«  father, 
who  waa  Kihop  of  ClonTert,  aoit  him 
■lit  to  ■cfaool  at  Bury  St  BdooDd'i, 
and  aftcrwiidi  to  Weitniinatec,  whenee 
he  pTocaeded  to  Trinity  CoUcm,  " 
bridge,  where  he  graduaud  B.  i 


Ip.  ha. .  „ 

bMOoieprliaMwcrctarytoLotd  HaCAtx. 
Whiin  in  Loodon,  he  pubOibed  An 
ElegT,  written  on  St.  Uark'i  Eic|  of 
which,  ha  nyi,  Ibe  reaolt  waa  Dcilbcr 
fame  nor  proBu  DecUnbg  M  take  bolj 
order),  bt  icelgitad  hli  fcllawihip,  and 
obtained  ■  lay  one,  but  fatfeited  tl^ 
al«o  on  hil  maniage,  in  i1S9,  when  he 
waa  appirinted  ciuwn  agent  for  Nova 
Sootia.  When  Laid  Halibx  went  to 
Ireland,  la  lord-lieutenuil,  onr  anther 
acoHnpanied  him  i  tai  it  (aid  to  hare 
been  ofifend  a  barooetqr  by  hb  patron, 
who,  hawerer,  on  beeoiaiiig  tecrelary 
of  itate,  refuicd  Cumberland  a  higher 


In  the  office 


before 


dpUntal 


itige,  and  produced  a  Tiriety  of  playa, 
of  which  hb  comedy  of  Tbc  Weit  Indian 
wai  the  moit  auccenfuL  On  the  ac- 
eeiilon  to  office  of  Lord  Gennaine,  he 
wu  made  lecretary  to  the  board  of 
trade,  but  of  thii  office  he  wai  *ub- 
■equently  deprived,  by  Mr.  Buike'i 
economy  bill,  after  hivloc  been  nre- 
viouily  obliged  to  part  with  the  whole 
of  liii  herrdiury  property,  to  defray  the 
eipeniei  of  a  nuwoD,  upon  which  he 
bad  been  tent  to  the  (ouiU  of  Lbbon  and 
Madrid.  Hil  Ion,  upon  tliii  occadon, 
amounted  to  £1,000,  which  government 
refuicd  to  pay,  though  for  what  reaaoa 
wu  never  italed  to  him.  With  a  vety 
inadeq^ual*  penuon,  he  now  retired  (o 
Tunbndga  Welli,  and  devoting  himaelf 
entirely  to  lilciatiire,  produced,  In  luo- 
ceaion,  a  variety  of  workii  and,  araou 
other  dramatic  piecei.  hb  comedlet  of 
The  Jew,  and  The  Wheel  of  Fortune. 
He  alio  projected  ind  edited,  durii*  lu 
brief  eimence.  The  London  Review  i 
and,  in  I80S,  publiihed  memoin  of  hit 
life,  which  terminated,  in  London,  on 
the  7lh  of  Hay,  ISIL     Cumberland  ii 


the  qmlily  of 
populir  perfon 


rt  bf  the  qtiintity  Itun 


_.id  Ihei*,  togethtt  wild 

The   Fuhiookble  Loier,  are  hit  Dolf 
dnnutic  eObrU  that  diipliy  more  thu 


tntillcd  Tbe  Ob- 
liis  oLfttntioni  to 


—Bf  ing  pceienlcd,  by  i 
I,  niih  ■  deed  of  gift  ii. 


nil  [svoui  or  aoiiieconiiilenble  property, 
he  potiilTely  Rfuied  la  iccept  ii,  tiil 
kuured  it  iiui  not  been  made  to  the 
prrjudiee  of  ■  nemr  teliiloti,  toi,  in- 
[iited  finilly,  on  the  iourtion  of  ■  cliUH 
of  niumptian,  of  which  the  giirer  tub' 
lequenttj  took  (dvinuge.  Hie  man- 
nen  were  Ihoie  of  the  niurtier  uid  the 
genllemsn;  uid  hiipowen  ofconveru- 

mon  order.  "  The  •■pl  of  company," 
taviihedoclar,lti*ktt«rtoMn.Tbniie, 
"  I)  an  inconieaienca,  but  Mr.  Cumber- 
land <■  ■  million."  He  wu  extremely 
■enalllfe  to  hottik  eriticinn ;  on  which 
■cnHim  Oarrick  called  liim  "  the  man 
wiihaui  a  tkin;"  and  Sheiidin  it  >dd 
ID  have  intended  SirFreilii]  Plagiary  at 
a  iitire  upon  Ihii  pan  of  Cumberland*! 
chargcler.  Hi>  principal  literary  pro- 
ducilDni,  in  addition  lo  itie  before- 
mentioned,  are  Anecdotei  of  Spaniih 
Painleri ;  the  Novdi  of  Arundel, 
Hmry,  and  lobn  de  Laucaiter :  Calvary, 
a  poem  i  A  Tcrnon  of  fifly  of  the 
Pnlmi  of  Datidi  and  two  pamphleix, 
one  addreued  lo  Dr.  Lowth,  in  defenn! 
of  ftentley :  and  another  to  Dr.  fan, 
entitled  Curtiui  restored  tkom  the  Gulf 
Among  oilier  of  Ms  playi  may  be 
menlloned  The  Summer'a  Tale-,  The 
Brolhen;  The  Widow  of  Delphi;  The 
Natiinl  Son:  Tbe  Choleric  Mam  The 
Ballle  uf  Halting!,  and  uiciBltngrdiu, 


Quitted  the  boar'di  ln'l7es.  In  the 
lollowing  year,  he  opened  a  school  at 
Kentlngton  Gti?el-piu,  in  conjunction 
wilh  a  catholic  clergyman,  but  a  dii- 
agrccment  ariiing  between  the  partiea 


he  alio  acquired  coiuiderable  reputation 
by  the  publicaiion  of  leieral  uKful 
efemenury  worki,  of  whi<:h  Ihe  mo.( 

epular  are,  hit  Rhetoiicil  Cnunmar, 
ementi  of  ElocuiiDn,  and  Pronoun, 
dng  Dictionary.  He  alto  publlihed  a 
Rhyming  Dictionary ;  a  compilation 
from  Ihe  Engliih  datiica;  The  A  cade. 
mic  Speaker ;  a  Key  to  ihe  Comet  Pro 
nundtdon  of  Oieck,  Latin,  and  Scrip- 
tural Nameii  the  Tearher'i  AuiiUni^ 
and  Outiinei  of  Engliih  Gnmnuc.  Hr. 
Walker  wai  one  of  the  beii  ipoken  at 
the  Kobin  Hood  Debating  Society,  and 
had  qualilln  which  procured  him  the 
Hteem  of  Dr.  Johnion,  Garrick,  Burke, 
and  other*.  He  died  on  the  Itt  of 
Auguil,  1807!  having,  wme  dme  pre- 

calhollc,  Ihouph,  in  the  early  part  of 
hii  life,  he  had  been  a  itrict  Cahinitiic 

LLOVD,  (RoBEHT,)  Ihe  friend  and 
uwciate  of  Churchill,  wai  born  in  ITU, 
and  educated  at  Weitminiier  School,  of 
which  hia  father  waa  Kcind  mailei. 
and  where  Robert  hinuelf  wai,  for  inme 
lime,  an  uiher.     Hii  danical  ailain- 

iciring  the  urit  to  the  scholar,  he  coon 


whh  CI 


an  author.     The  Hotdad  of  the 

er  wae  aupgoted  by  Lloyd'i  poem 
The    Actor,  which,  together  with 


faimconiiderablereputalion.     He 
also  wrote  for  Ihe  St,  Jamei's  Magaiine. 
[iier  pcriodieala ;  and,  aniong  nlhcT 


The  >>hrpbtrii   Wejdinf 


Id  Uw  fWt  pnia 
1264,   witb  lAe  n 

SHARP,     (Ci 


d  dmlagMl  n>k*,  the  ckkf  af 


is  UiervTT     fimUTc 


•nbeodmri 
of   Ur.  J. 


Sjivp,  ArctiUHli<^p  ai  Y.jrk,  waj  Don  in 
1731,   and  fdurmlFd    tor    the    bar,   but 


D   Ihc< 


C  tiU  III 


of  Iht  Ar.. 
Khta  he  look  chunbtn  in  the  Temple, 
■nd.  >Daii  ifiemnU,  became  known  to 
the  public  bj  lui  phi^ithropic  conduct 
■od  wril^D^     A  oegTO,  '  ^~ 

Mt,  wbo  bsd    beei    ' 


lo  Ibe  .11 


been  bruuffht,    bjr  hii 
the   Weu  Iiuiia,    ud 


LANQHORNE,  (Johh.)  ihc  mm  of 
■  dergroan,  wu  born  u  Cicb*  S:e- 
pboi,  in  WetuwHiud.  in  iludt, 
UU.  He  ni  Gnl  pUced  u  Wioun 
Scbool,  ■ftrmrdt  u  AppMiT,  oIhvc 
he  continaed  [ill  hii  eigoiceiiih  Tc«r, 
when  he  becsae  private  ibLoc  to  a 
^mily  near  Ripun,  in  Yufk^lure,  arid 
wa»  nun  aiHiUnl  in  ihe  free-adwDl  of 
WakeSekL  llaTing  ukea  dcwwi'a 
ordert,  he  oblaiitcJ  a^Hae  popuiantj  a> 
'  TI  aod,  !□  I7j9,  bciaine  tuTw 
u  of  Rohen  rraciDft,  E>q_  a 


(,  he,  in  1760.  beunw 
'  uf  Clare  Haii.  •iiii  ■  liew  ui 
B  lo  ine  Ueg/ee  of  B.  D. ;  and. 
lie  jear,  lie  printed  lu>  Tbira 


decided  in  brour  of  the  ila^e'i  frceda.n. 

•horilT  aderwacdi  lie  obtained  cuuu-  | 

Hi,  inlinnao  m«<er.  bowe«r,  g™.pi„K 

him   by  ibe  collar,  and  ■UfmptiiiK  to 
deUin  him,  Mr.  Sharp  cuinmenciT  an 

Suiyniaii  and  Ahueiia.  and  other  .iiitii 

action  aciin.l  the  Ebr.ner,  in  tue  court  of 

worai.     lli<  Lctieia  on  KeliiH.ui  Ke- 

Kin^t  Bench :  and  the  le.uli  oai,  by  ■ 

deriiion  oTlhe  Iweire  judcea,  that  ilaitrv 
could  not  eilit  in  GnaTBritain.    Thul 

encouraced,  he  eoininued  l.ii  er.nioru 

thai   paaMd   beioeen   Theodaiiii   and 

Conn anlia,  founded  on  the  well-known 
■lory   in  The  Speciaior.     In   178*.  he 

of  which  he  iniiimuJ  a  u>ciely;  and. 

own   eipente,  a  number  of  i.eKroei  lo 

Africa.     Another  iiiitance  of  hii  public 

Clerkeni^ll :  and,  about  ti.e  Mm.  dn>e^ 

ipirii  trai  .hown  in  hii  obtaining  ihe 

became  a  writer  in  The  Honlhlf   Re- 

reltaie of  a  ciliien  of  I^ndon,  who  hui 

view,  being  the  only  one  in  thai  period- 

icjl  »ho  escaped  the  ininadiertion  of 

which,   he  pnicurrd   ■   hibeai   eurpui 
frum  the   King'.   Bench,  and   hinueif 

»i«-mpreacher  at  Lincoln'!  loiiChspel; 

addreued  the  court.     He  died,  beioied 

and.  abuul  the  ume  time,  puUiihed, 

July   the   «th.    iBia.      Beiidea    acme 

among   other    piece.,    a   poem    called 

ireatitei  on  Ihe  Slan  Trade,  DueUine, 

Scolh  againn  the  ulire  ofChur^iU  and 

&c,   and    a    pamplilel     in    favour    of 

other..  Mid  for  which  the  Oniverd.j  of 

wa.   ^n   able    Bihliral    linKuiiil,   wtoie 

lu    i;«,    he   married   Mia   Cracroft. 

whoif  nlariana  proeurtd  for  him  the 
rHloryof  Bludun,  in  Samcncuhiri! ; 
Imi,  loiing  bti  wift  in  the  fotloninx 

Knr,  he  rtmoinl  U>  Folkenone.  )n 
enc,  the  rrudeiice  of  hb  brother  Wil- 
liam, who  Miiitid  him  In  hii  a!ebrmled 
mnilmlon  of  Pluluih'i  Lirei,  which 
Rppcired  in  1T7D.  In  ITTI,  he  pub- 
liined  hii  Ftbln  or  Plon,  and  a  poem 
oiled  The  Origin  of  the  V«l ;  and,  in 
ihe  lollowlng  year,  on  hii  maniige  with 
1  Miu  ThoiRion,  he  nude  ■  (our  In 
Pnna.     On  hli  return,  he  filed  hit 

liteil  boih  in  a  niagltlerial  and  clerical 
capadlTT  and,  after  bi*ing  been  made 
a  prebendary  ol  Weill,  in  ITIT,  died  In 
April,  ITTS.  Dr.  Langhome,  thouch 
an  euy  and  elegant  poet,  la  prlnripally 

Li»ei,  end  few  of  hii  other  writinga  an 
now  popular.    In  addition  to  ihe  worka 


after  ihe  manner  of  Sterne ;  Letlen  to 
Eleanora,  being  hit  correipondencc 
wirh  Miia  Cracroft,  preflcnu  id  hia  maT^ 
riage  with  her;  Precepti  of  Conjugal 
Happineaii  The  Country  Juilice;  be- 

of  the  PocRii  of  Collini,  ■  Iianilation  of 
Hilton'a  Italian  Sonnela ;  and  a  tragedv, 

oLed  Tbe  fatal  Prophecy.  Hi>  deal'li 
:.   ..:i  ._  L_^_  ,. -lerated  by  a 


a   fHen' 


LVL". 


fined  wit. 

FARMER,  (RiCHAKD,)  the  ion  oft 

on  Ihe  SBih  of  Augiut,  ITU.  He  wat 
educated  at  the  gratntnar-arhool  of  h>i 

lowihip,  and  giadnated  B.A.  in  I7S7, 
and  M.A.  in   ITttO.      HaTing  entered 

near  Cambridge,  of  which  uniyertiii  he 
wai  elected  Junior  oroctor,  In  i;iU,  and 
had  been  predouily  adTnitird  a  mem- 
hPTo'ihp  Antiquarian  SorietT.  Hliwrll 
Known  tMte  fur  Ihe  Hudy  of  anilquliief, 
procured  hit  admiulon  to  ihii  bodyi 
and,  in  ITW,  he  eatibliihed  hia  repu- 
tation, both  a)  1  cridc  and  an  antlqnary, 
by  the  publlcallon  of  hli  Eany  on  the 

ilm  that  the  poet  acquired  hli 


iw  ledge  of  ihe  writing!  of  the  aociei 
'  eiridence  he  bring* 

author  conaldetaUe  reputauon ;  and,  in 
a  few  yean,  reached  a  ihini  rdidnn. 
In  use,  prc>iDu)l«  to  which,  theaubjnl 
of  our  menoit  had  graduated  B.  D„  ha 
wu  appointed  one  of  the  preachen  at 
Whiieball ;  in  1775,  mailer  of  Ida  col- 
lege; and,  ahortly  afterwarda,  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  unirenily.  Id  1778, 
ht  wu  choien  principal  uniTcnlly  bbra- 
rian;  obtained,  iubaH[uently,  a  atall  and 
chancellonhlp  in  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
whence  he  reuiDTcd,  in  1I8S,  to  occupy 
one  at  Canterbury,  (nd  finally  to  hi. 
Paul'i,  of  which  he  wat  appoimed  a 
canon  realdentiary.  In  i;8&  He  died 
Cambridge,  on  the  8ih  of  September, 


1TB7,    I 


I    behini 


Ihe  Mle  of  which  occupied  thirty-fire 
daoi,  and  produced  £l;tO0.     Dr.  Fat- 

«t^^an'irp.ri"wro"«t«'hiaTi.*pif 
deicribei  both  hii  intelleoual  and  mural 
character  in  glowing  lermi  of  admira- 
lion      He  appear!  to  haya  had  a  few 


Hid.     Then 
laid,  which  Ihe    r 
o>ed  above  all  oti 
■Id  clolhea,  and  ol 

ilm^l'o'Verfor.'" 


0  go  tn  bed  ai  night,  and 
and  philanlhiopic  in  llie  dialributlon  of 
liberal  naiinn  hoih  of  learned  men  and 


in  Uodon,  In  1735.  Aa  early  aa  hi) 
elnenih  leai,  he  commenced  a  tianila- 
don,  from  Ihe  French,  of  a  Hiitory  of 
the  Rible,  and  gate  other  iudicatiDtu  of 
a  laiie  for  Utriainre  and  antiquidrt. 
In  i;st,  he  WM  admitted  a  fellaw-eom- 
moner  of  Benel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  left  the  nnl*eriinr  wiihool  taking  a 
degree,  in  ni6.  Hi  llieii  made  nilta 
to  lariBUi  pant  of  Knglaod,  Scotland, 


uid  Dr.  Stukcley,  >  wnk  dindiflng 
amt  indiutrr  mid  criiieal  ikilL  In 
ITSS,  appnnd  hli  Antcdoin  of  Britiib 
Topogripb)',  ind  the  mioo  woik  wu 
publubed,  in  1T30,  In  t»o  tuIubih, 
quino,  to  HhiFh  Ihe  mnoiucripl  oT  > 
third  m  utdnl,  in  1806,  but  wu  nn- 
fonunaiely  dauovcd  b*  the  An  whicb 
bnrat  dawn  Ur.Nlchob'  pHntinc-olBce. 
UU  ntit  -oiki,  in  ■ueccuian.Hrea 
of  Cundcn'i  Briiumii,  In 
et,  folio :  edition!  ol  Hmr- 
eC  Thttlonl.  and  Vtrtne'i 
Uedmli,  hi. ;  ud  bit  miiU  ImpoMWI 
publication,  the  Sepulchral  Uona- 
menu  of  Onit  Biltdn,  (sptied  to  illui- 
tnw  Ibe  hittory  of  brnJlic*,  minncn, 
ud  tttt,  in  iwD  folio  TOJumo.  Tbit  ii 
urmeil,  by  Dr.  Alkin,  ■  iplendld  ftt- 
fbrmince,  the  raultof  indiutTiooi  n- 
ttmrth,  *nd  npltle  with  the  moU  nin- 
■ble  and  curioui  ptrlicuUn.    He  wrote 

toTbeOcntle- 

nua'f  U*g*iint,  to  the  VetuiU  Monu- 
menu,  and  to  Ibe  Aichiulagli  at  the 
Society  of  Anltquuio,  oT  which  he  wu 
>  dircctoi,u  il»  ■  oicmbcr  of  the  RoyaJ 
Sodeiy.  From  both  of  thoe  inttiiu- 
lioni  bt  withdrew  biniKlf,  bt  Mme 
mton  not  ipparent.  le'enl  yean  pre- 
lioui  lo  hii  death,  whi^h  took  place  in 
Pebniar^,  18W.    Mlcholi  ipealu  highly 


.t  ilie  gnrnmi 
1  at  Klng-a  Ci 


STEEVENS,  rGEOKoe,)  the  ton  of 
■n  Eaat  India  dlrtclor,  wai  turn  U 
Stepney,  oo  the  10th  of  Hay,  ITS6,  anc 
recelfeil  hii  education  It  ilie^— 

leg*,  Cambridge.  Haring 
liletaiure,  he,  in  parllcular,  eiamlned 
the  wtitlnfi  of  Shikiprare,  twenty  of 
whote  piayi  he  publithtd,  with  imtci, 
in  four  octaro  toIurim,  in  ITMi  and, 
about  the  tame  time,  •dTcnlied  for  lu- 
lUtaiice  in  an  intended  edition  of  th* 
irhala  of  that  poel'l  woilu.  TUa  be 
— "*-' — '      't    coi^uDCIlon    iritb    Dr. 


vhich   a  accond   edi 


in  ITT3;  oi 
appeared  ii 
third.  In  flftren  Tolume*,  Ir 
MM  tomplete  and  accutati 


had  been  encaged  in  a  literary  ^ipul 
with  Mr.  Ualone,  and  olhen,   whic 


docMd,  on  bia  part,  with  a 


diacredit  oa  hia  eharaeter.  He  u  alio 
■aid  to  bate  rendered  hinuelf  odiooi 
in  priTBte  aodety,  by  bii  ineen  and 
calumniei,  till  he  wai  at  length  to 
•hnancd,  that  Dr.  Jobnaon  obKrred  he 
UTed  "  the  Ufe  of  an  outlaw.-  He  la, 
hoireirer,  laid  to  haie  been  gencroua 

freat  part  of  hia  fortune  with  eqaaldl*- 
etiminatkn  and  libeiality.  Be^dei  hla 
editloc  of  Shakapearc,  of  whom  he  it 
the  ben  illuatiator  we  have,  he  la  the 
■uilhoc  of  aereral  contrlbuiiona  to  Ho- 
nrtb'a  Biogiaphli 

JEBB,  (JoHH,)  waa  bom  in  London 
in  ITU,  but  receired  hia  education  in 
Ireland,  where  hu  father  waa  Dean  of 
CaahelL  He  wii  entered  fliu  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin,  and  alUrwanU  of 
Peterhnuie,  Cambridge,  where  he  gra- 
duiled  B.A-  in  17iT,  and  H.A.  in 
I76I,  wfaen  he  obtained  a  feUawihlp. 
Thia  he  relinquiibed  in  1TB4,  on  hii 
preaentation  lo  the  rectory  of  Oviocloo, 
la  Norfblk)  and,  in  the  Mowliw 
year,  he  puUiabed,  In  coi^unction  with 
the  ReT.  R.  Thorpe,  and  J.  WoUaiton, 
a  work,  entitled  Eicerpla  quvdam 
e  MewtoDi  Frindpiii  PhiUi«>phiv  Na- 


menti  and,  In  IIM,  hanngmanisd  a 
relation  of  the  Bar!  of  HarbonMigfa,  he 
waa  appointed  chaplain  tn  that  tioble- 
man ;  and,  in  the  aaaia  year,  obtained 
three  liTingi  in  SdSoUl.  The  freedom, 
boweier.  a(  the  oplnioni  he  had  ei- 
preoed  in  hla  lecturea.  wbicb  were  itill 

with  Archdeacon  s'lackbun 
cure    th       ■ 

Cambridge,  railed  aueh  apaity  againat 
faim*  aa  induced  liim,  in  1775,  to  raa^gn 
all  hia  beneficea  and  academical  axK 
pgintmenta.  Atthtaameilme,  ba  pah- 


London,  in  ]77S,  he  Btudied  medic 
hiring  ol>uin<d.dlplan 


IS  bom  St. 
xn\i»lt  of 
the  College  of  Phyiicuoi,  ind  pndiKd 

.°'Equ.ll" 


wiih  AiDcrka,  uid  »u 


rableinc 


1  thai 


beldiolhft    - 


polii.  Hedleddeservedly  Kspecleiland 
eneemed,  on  Oic  3nd  of  Manrh,  mS; 

_.,    Uiihed,  by 

in  1797. 

ZOUCH,  (Thou*!,)  wu  bom  at 
Stndill,  In  Vorkihire,  in  1737,  ind  «iu- 
'  at  Wakclield,  ind  Tiinily  College, 


17S3:  ind 
"      1770, 


Ihs 


37.,; 


WydiSe,  in  the  Nonh  Hiding  of 
thlre.  In  1791,  he  wu  uppoinicD 
drputy-commlusry  of  theuriideiconry 
r  ftichmondi  and,  in  l!S3,  chaplun 
>  the  mailer  of  the  lUlti,  and  ractoi  of 
cnyinghim.  In  1T95,  on  the  dfalh 
f  hii  brother,  the  Ret.  Henry  Zouch, 

rhere  he  mlded  till  bij  deceaw 
n  1805.  Mr.  I'itt  gin  him  the  leaind 
[all  in  Durham  Cathedral  i  and,  in 
lie  nme  year,  haiing  preTiouily  pro- 
eednl  M.  A.  and  B.  D.,  he  Uwk  hii 
egrte  of  D.D.  In  1808,  he  declined 
nt  profferredKeof  Cariiiie,onacoiDnl 


and  obt^ned  ni 


V.  and  died,  a' 
d,  pioiu,  and  ac 


K« 


n  by  hU 
lona.     Beddea  the  Cru- 
n  that  gained  the  Cam- 
bridge  Unlnrrily  Seiionian  priie,  and 

noiupublicationi,  he  printed 

'— -  -■-[  Fropbetic  Cha- 


!    Kon 


Illiulrate  lome  of  the  Propbedei 
Old  and  N(»  Teitaiaeiit)  A  M 
of  Itw  Lire  and  Wrilingi  of  Sir 
Sidney;  aUo  of  John  Sudbury, 


of  Durliim;  betides  A  necdotn  ofliaak 
Wallon'a  Love  and  Tnitii ;  and  alio  of 
hii  Llvet  of  Donne.  Walton,  Hooker, 
Mr.  George  Uerberl,  and  SandecHin  ; 
togethdr  with  a  Life  of  Walton  hinutlt. 


GBDDBS,  (Alixandeii,)  the  ion  dI 
humble  parfnU,olthe  Etooian  caiiioUc 

Kriuuioa,  wai  born  in  BinSthlre, 
oilBnd,inI737.  He  received  the  rudl- 
menti  of  education  at  a  free  Roman 
catholic  lemlnary.  at   Scilon.    in   the 


and,  ■ 


anguigei. 


1.  Spaoiih,  I 


Kighla, 

Paris,  where  he  iiui 
made    himtdf  mut 
Latin,  Fi 
low  Dulc! 

Scotland  _.. 

Dundee,  to  offidate  ii 
•(  AnguL  in  17G5. 
lain  to  the  Eari  of  Ti 
that  nobleman,  in  co 
row  of  ceiiliacv  bein^ 

tite  of  the  eirL    A( 

halrigg,  in  BanfebiTe,  where  ho  re 
maioed  till  1770.  when  ibe  Unltmii 
of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him  tfat  de 
gree  of  LI_D.,  being  the  Gntcaihoh 
to  whom  it  had  been  giml "  '  * 
RefbnnatioD.  Id  1780,^e 


a  17BD.  ai 


though  opposed  by  tl 


-  the 
Lon- 

arrvlng  Into  effect 

hit  long-chariihed    dedgn  of   a  new 
-    ■       Biblei    in    whlth, 

pcraeVere  by  Lord  Petre,  who  allowed 
bini  £300  per  annum.  He  published  the 
am  loiume  in  1702,  and  the  lecond  in 
1797;  but  ditplayed  luch  latitude  of 
opinion,  particularly  with  retpect  la  tb* 
divine  miaalon  DTMiuei,  (hat  be  wsi  iu>- 
pcnded  liom  bis  ecdaiiaatical  function. 
and  both  catholica  aad  protestanta  looked 
upon  him  aa  an  ioBdeL  He  replied 
._  -I 1 — -"lertoiiB  whicli  the  work 


■"'•-rp"^^"'*^"""'^ 

CHd 

oly  Scripturea,  corraipooding  with  hit 

!w  traulalJoD.    He  died  on  the  lath 

bchindbim. 


^io  18M,'he  pubiidied 

only 

Holy 


in  (ddiiioD  lo  ihe  worki  befort-men- 
lioonl,  ■  lanel*  of  cttru,  ume  iodif- 
fcrcnl  pocDU,  mm  p*pfn  inieitcd  in 
Ihe  Tranucdoni  of  iht  Edinburgh 
Aiitiqiuriin  Suciely ;  beiidrt  oumcrout 
contntiutioni  lo  ihi  thiioii*  ncHipipcn 
•nd  niieazineiofthvdAvj  Aiid*Trjuu- 
lution  of  the  Fsalmi,  m  hr  u  lh<  Hun- 
difd  and  Eighuenlh,  prjnud  >ri«T  hit 
dealh.  Eiii  life  hu  been  wriUen  by 
Dr.  Uuon  Good,  wl^o  ibui  dcuribs 

diipuiing,"  uyi  iliB  duQor,  "  vitb  oae 
of  Ihe  cooipanjr  wYtea  I  cnletcd;  >nd 
Ihe  tiptdity  Willi  whicb, Hi  ihii  momeul, 
be  left  fail  rtwir,  and  ruibed,  vrith  an 
elevated  tone  af  toicei  and  uDcounly 
dagmadim  of  nuuiner,  wwudi  fau 
opponent,  initantaneaiuly  penuaded 
me,  that  the  lut^ect  upon  which  tha 
debate  torned  wu  of  the  utnuat  mo- 
menL  I  Uitened  with  ail  the  anention  1 
could  coDimaad  i  and,  in  a  few  mioule^ 

of  hit  own  home  in  the  Nen  Koad, 
Fidillnguin,  from  tfae  place  of  our 
meeting,  wtlicb  TU  ID  Cuildlocd 
Street.'' 

TOWERS,  (JoiGPH,)   *u  bcm  in 
1737.  at  SherbDme.  in  l>D[KUhire,  but. 


according  to  tome  ti 
wark,  where  bit  latbi 


hu  Bni  lute  for  litinture  by  uttenins 
10  the  convenaiion  of  Hawknwonh  and 
othen,  who  uwd  U>  meet  at  Ihe  ihep  of 
Coadby.  Ihe  bookKller,  in  the  Hoyal 
Bichange.  lu  1794,  hewaiapprcnticed 
tu  a  pnnter,  at  Sherborne,  and,  on 
coming  again  to  London,  be  for  >oDae 


.   .  .„        .irofltable 

■    opened    a    bookieller'i 

eSueeli  but,  in  1771,  he 


rwington  Green.  In  17 
;riitv  of  Edinburgh  confen 
e  of  LL.IX,  iror. 


Tall,  a  Tariciy  of  pamphleli,  up  to  the 
period  of  bii  death,  in  June.  17M.  Bi~ 
duBie  of  Ihe  efaare  he  had  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Brilannica,  and  the  Briiith 
Biognjihy,  of  wluch  he  compoied  ihe 
greater  part,  moat  of  hii  work*  — '" 
be  found  in   three    voIuk 

K'tLeti,  printed,  by  tubacripT 
e  alM  wrou  Memoirt   oi  tne    i.ue 
'    Reign  of  Frederick    Ihe    Third, 
of  FmtHa,  in  Iwo  Tolamei,  which 
ition.     Dr.  Toweta, 


I  of  pam- 

>n.inl75S. 


Ingof 
whed 


Arian,  wa*  aa  induitrioiu  and  forcible 
writer;  but  the  biM  of  bit  own  poliiical 
and  reJigiooi  opiniona,  ii  loo  appartol 
in  hii  biographical  compilatloni,  and 
renden  Ihem  but  an  exceptiockable  >n- 
Ihority  in  regard  to  character. 

MACPHEEISOM,  (JauES,)  a  nati>« 
of  InTemeu,  wai  bom  in  1738,  and 
educated  at  Aberdem  and  Edinburgh, 

where  he  utracled  the  notice  and  cu- 
riotity  of  the  lilenry  world,  in  1760,  bf 
the  publicatioa  of  hia  Fragment!  of 
Andent  Poetry,  collected  in  the  High- 
landi  of  Scotland,  and  traoilatcd  (mm 
the  Gaelic,  or  Erte  Language.  They 
were  receiied  with  mingled  ■Dipidoa 
■nd  applauH,  and  Dr.  Blair  and  ulbera 
enabling  the  author,  by  raeani  of  aaub- 
■cripdon,  to  punue  lilt  rt«e»ith«  in 
the    higblandii   he    pn>duced, 


nraly,  in 

andTemo 


1761  ai 


1763,   ! 


poemi,  all  prt>* 
Eenedly  Irarulated  from  the  Gaelic  of 
Ouian,  the  idd  of  Fingal,  a  prince  of 
the  third  century.  Theie  publication! 
gare  tim  io  a  literary  conironerty,  which 
ended,  if  it  may  be  Mid  to  baye  yet 
lenninited,  in  contribuiinK  to  the  fame, 
without  either  ntiefictori^  eilabliihlng 
or  deitroying  the  credit,  of  the  tubject 
of  QUI  memoir.  Whether  authentic  oi 
nai,  they  ceitainly  contain  many  pa*- 
ugei  of  pure  poetry,  and,  in  general, 
forcibly  remind  u>  of  Ibe  (abliine 
•tyle  of  the  Bible,  and  Homer.  Hinjr 
of  the  ideal  of  Byron,  and  otbec  of  mr 
tubuquent  poeli,  nuy  be  traced  lo  the 
poemi  of  Ouian,  ihoogfa  we  are  In- 
clined to  quenion  both  tfae  originality 
and  fidelity  of  Uacphenon,  in  Kne  of 
bU  pseugei.  The  following,  deliTered 
by  Oiihona,  "  Why  did  1  not  paaiaway 
in  lecret,  like  Ihe  Bower  of  the  rock. 
thai  lifti  it)  fkir  head  unwen,  artd  Mrew* 
ila  withered  learei  on  the  Uut  I"  ooly 


iiHin  in  ihe  applim 


cdctinled  Unci : — 


t  Ftbr 


I  pmt't  "  Bud,"  begin- 


to  hiin  luggnttd  to  Coinst> 

erson  Htnt  out  to  Florida, 
ecr«i»rj  to  Op?*™  or  John- 
Ru  lubaHucnlJ;  •pptintHi 
Niibub  of  Areot,  and  ut  la 

rom  IT"       ■ —     

irjr,  179a, 


, .  ititlT  An 

Imroduction  lo  the  Hiitory  of  OnU 
Britain  and  Inland;  The  Htrtory  of 
Grtai  Briialn,  [romtlic  AcceHion,talhc 
HouM  of  Hanoicr ;  bttiitt  totnt  hiilo- 
rlcal  niieclloni  and  political  pamphleli. 


KELLY,  (HDon,)  m 
lind,  In  1739,  and  appn 
blhcr,  who  Kai  of  good  J 
reduced  cimimBtantvfl,  u> 


bom  in  In 

iticed  bj  h 


u,oUy.  1 


HM  empluyed  ai  editor  to 
The  Ladiei'  Niueum,  and  oihcr  pe- 
riodiol  puhlicBtiom.     Hu  indu.lrjand 

Erudence  kerfdng  pace  with  hii  ability, 
e  naa  Hwa  enabled  to  muryi  af^i 

M  literaiure.  occupying  hii  attention,  he 
puUiihed,  in  lucceuion,  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Admin iiiniioD  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
■collection  of  esuya. oiled  The  Babbler; 


to  Kla 
lip  of  hi*! 


»B.  S57 

for  WItci.  xbidi  »u  received  with 
■TtM  applauie.  He  neit  uro.e  The 
Routance  of  an  Hour,  and  The  Man  ul 
Rcuon,  and  appean  to  ban  bfen  called 
10  tlw  bar  about  Ibree  yean  pretloui  10 
hli  death,  which  took  place  on  iht  3rd 
if  February,  lT7r.  Melelt  fivecbildren 
uid  a  widow,  (or  whoM  benefit  hit  play 
sf  A  Word  to  the  WiM,  wai  perfonued 

iIm  publiihtd,  in  (juario,  with  ■  lite  of 
i.be  author.  None  uf  hi>  piecea  keep 
poatttaiun  oflheatage,  but  mutt  irflhtiD 
nay  b«  rtad  with  piraaure;  they  are 
dencirnt,  perhapi,  in  energy  and  point, 


2nd  of  Nonmber,  173B.  in  Limr 
I,  London.  In  1T1S,  he  « 
eitmi  niter  School,  and  fiom 
Ed  10  Trinity  CoileRe,  Can 


Haling  been  previoiiilych«en  cha|jain 

deg/Ee'of  ^D.  D-.'he  "wia,  in  1777,  ap! 
poinied  Bub  almoner  to   hit  ■"■J«*7; 

ttcliry  of  Allhailow^  but'rK(iRned  it  it 
the  end  of  live  vcari.  In  ITHS,  he  waa 
matle  head  mitler  of  hii  tchool ;  in 
1801,1  prebend:  and,  in  180:2,  Utan  of 
We.iniintier ;  tin  ve.r.  Bfier  which,  he 

ItUp."  He  di^Tun  Ihe  lltl  of  D^n°- 
her,  1815.  hating  aniuired  tome  faiDe 
ai  an  auibur  by  hi>  Conimenlary  on 
Arria n't  Voyage  ol  NEtrchui,  and  hit 
Feriptua  of  the  Erjtherean  Sea;  the 
former  of  winch  wai  trantlated  into 
French,  by  fiillrcoo.  He  alto  puUidied 
A  Tract  on  Paiochul  Mutic,  The  Greek 
Verb  Analyied,  A  Defence  of  Public 
Education,  and  A  Charity  Sermon.  Me 
likcwiie  wiute  teieral  artidea  in  The 


PIOZZI,    (Heitgr     LtSCR.)    wu 


Thnlc.  ■ 
utd  tlUD 
Soutbvuk 


1739.  She  WM  the  daughUc  of  iaba 
Siliibuif,  Eu.,  ind  wu  oiIt  diilin- 
guiihed,  in  bihioDible  life,  b;  or  ht- 
•onil  channt  and  mental  uxompuih- 
1TS3,  ihe  muriti  Ur. 
tner  ot  great  opulence, 
imbei  of  pariiunent  Ibr 

menccd  Ihal  uquiinlince  wilh  Dr. 
Johnion,  which  liu  giren  the  cbieT 
notorietj  lo  her  nunr.  On  the  dnih  or 
her  huiband,  in  ITSl.  ihe  nlired  to 
Beth;  and,  in  17S1,  nre  her  band  to 
a  Florentine,  of  the  name  of  Plcmi,  by 
which  union  «he  greail^  offended  the 
doctor,  tbough  he  doei  not  leem,  ai 
•laied  in  Tinoui  accounlt,  to  ha>e  dii- 
eonlinued  hit  intenoune  with  her  alto- 
gether.     Shonif 


pnce,  and  there, 


d  Ur.   Pii 


,  Merr;  and 


The  Florence  MiKellanv 
ihe  deioted  hertelf  i 

id  publiihed,  i 


llany.    On  her  re 
telr  to  the  pleuure 


lardener;   ObMtntioni    mide 
oumey  through    France,    iDly, 


.T; 


Sfnonymr,  two  loiunieti  and  Retro- 
(pection,  or  a  •iew  of  Ihe  moil  ttrilclng 

eight  hundred  yean  han  pre«ntcd  lo 

quarto.  ISOI.  She  lurvlTcd  her  lecond 
husband,  and  died  at  Clirton,  on  the 
!nd  of  May,  IS2I,  haring,  a  few  mo- 
menu  before  her  dealh,  (ayi  the  author 
,or  Pioiiiana,  luddenly  HI  up,  and, 
withapiercingupect-and  ilovr, diitinct 
uttera..ce.  Old,  "  1  die  in  the  Imth, 
and  the  fnr  of  God."  At  an  au- 
thoreu,  Mn.  Pioiii  held  but  a  rery 
inferior  rank  among  the  wrlten  of  her 


high  character  for  learning  and  gene- 
rotily;  telling  ui,  in  proof  of  the  for- 
mer, that  the  read  and  wrote  Hebrew, 
(i<ty  years, 


Of  her  grcatneu  of  Rimd,  he  tdl*  ih* 
Mlowing  (liccdate :— When  Oilbrd  had 
abuud  her,  in  hit  Banad  and  Hariad,  ai 
Thrale*!  arcT  widow,  the  oootriTcd  lo 
get  hertcu  ihTiied  to  dioe  at  the  tarn* 
M)le  with  lum,  jutt  after  Ihe  publication 


0,  when  (he  ut  oppotiu  to 
-emored   fau  perpletiijr  hj 


r.r 


BOSWELL, (James,)  bom  uEdln- 
burgh,  on  the  SMi  of  October,  17M, 
wu  the  ton  of  Alexander  Botwell,  Lord 
Auchinleck,  one  of-  the  judgea  of  the 
(upreme  courtt  of  leitioD,  in  Scotland. 
He  receind  hit  education  at  the  tchool 
and  uniferntv  of  hit  native  city,  and 
there,  at  well  at  at  Olatgow,  tiudied 
civil  law.  Hit  own  deura  tecmi  to 
have  been  for  a  military  life,  but,  in 
eompliance  with  hii  ftlher*!  request,  he 
followed  the  proiettjon  he  had  tcudied ; 
for  improvemeni  in  which  he  proceeded 
to  Utrecht,  in  1T63,  having,  in  bit  way 
thither,  been  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnton, 
in  London.  While  abroad,  he  vitiled 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  beramt  in- 
timate with  General  Faoli,  at  Conica,  a 

country.  In  1786,  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  wBi  called  to  the  bat  of  advo- 
cate!, and  about  Ihe  lame  time  gained 
lome  creditable  notoriety  by  the  publica- 
tion of  ■  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of 
EisenceoflhcDouglasCaute.  In  i;?3, 
he  accompanied  Dr.  Johnion  in  hit  cele- 
bnted  tourlotheHebridei;  and  having, 
in  I7BI,  lucceeded  id  hii  lainilv  etiate. 
he,  ahortly  afleiwardt,  procured  hit  ad- 
mitiion  to  the  English  bat,  and  devoted 


Mtraine,  endiled  The  Hypochott- 
:  1  of  tcTeral  fugitive  piecei  in  prota 
vene ;    two  political    ptmphleu; 


Life  of  J 


nd    ardenlly  iludied 

e  original  ianguaget. 

li  it  univeiully  acknowledgMl  at  ont 

biographiaiL  composiilonB  in  our  lun- 
guflg«  ;  and,  though  the  Duthor  is  uflen 

difflu«,  he  has,  upon  l]i«  whole,  pre- 
Willed  in  wilh  loch  m  portrait  of  the 
lubjrct  or  his  meinoir,  u  to  make  lu 
Willi  all  [elsintd,  for  Ihc  uke  at  Dr. 
Johnion,  though  the  DminiDn  of  lame 
Ihlnfii  might  have  nited,  in  out  eili- 
mitian,  the  dignity  tif  hii  biographer. 

just  fiiiniate  of  Botwell-i  apidiiei,  in 
dcKribing  him  »i  one,  who«e  acuteneii 

leniencei  of  invel.  Hevuminiedia 
Mis)  Montgonery,  in  1769,  »liatn  he 
lorvived,  and  by  wiiom  he  had  Iho 
lona  and  ihice  daughter!. 

ADAM,  (AlEXrtHDEB,)  waa  bom  of 
humble  pirenta,  in  Moiayihlre,  Scot- 
land, in  June,  1741 ;  and,  afVer  having 
receired  the  rudimenu  at  educaiion, 
entered  himiftf  of  the  Uniteruty  i^ 
Edinburgh,  in  17&8.  Hii  prWltionl  at 
collie  were  luch,  (hat  he  wu  tome- 
limci  in  want  of  a  mouthful  of  bread, 
yet  hii  peturerance  in  itudy  remained 
nncheckedi  and,  in  1701,  he  «a>  ap- 
poinled  one  of  the  leachen  In  Wation'i 
Ilospilal,  Khich  he   held  until    1767, 

rector   of  the  hijih  (Fhool.    He  tuc- 


rectonlup,  he  was  involfed  in  a  diipnie 
with  the  under  muleri,  retpeciine  the 
intioduction  of  hii  work  On  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Latin  and  English  Grammar, 
01  a  substitute  for  Ruddiman'i  Qiam- 


rohibileil,  by  a 


ength 


an  order  of  the  maaii- 
rons  of  Ihe  school  Hi. 
other  wotki  are,  Roman  Aniiquiiiei ;  » 
Summary  of  History  and  Geography 
A  Dictionarr  of  Classical  Biography 
and  a  Latin  dictionary,  enliiled  Leiicoi 
Lingua  Latins  Compendianim. 
flnt  Is  that  hT  which  he  ii  moat  ki 
and,  beddes  hailng  gone  through  aeve- 
ral  editbmi,  faai  been  tnnalaifd  into 
Qennan,  French,  and  Ilallao.  Caution, 


The 


however,  is  requisite  in  reading  I  hit 
valuable  work,  especially  with  respect 

tion    of  the    ordinary    interpretations. 

the  leclion  on  the  Roman  year;  hut, 
eien  nlih  these  and  other  drawbacks, 
tbe  work  still  remains  rrediiable  to  the 
luthor.  and  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
readers  of  Itoman  liuraluie.  Dr.  Adam 
was  a  man  of  great  boldness  of  charac- 

tion  r  he  never  concealed  what  he  felt, 

vent,  with  considerable  emphasis,  to  his 
political  opinions,  wluch  were   liberal, 

MALONE,  (Edmund)  ton  of  an 
Irish  judge,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  on  the 
4th  of  October,  1741.  After  hating 
graduated  B.  A.  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  became  a  student  of  the 
Temple,  and  wu  called  to  the  Idsh 
bar  in  17S7  <  but,  though  he  gave  ^eal 

give  up  his  profession,  and  devote  fiim- 
lelf  to   hlersture.       The    writings    of 

and  he  wu  employed  by  Mr,  Sieevent 
to  assist  him  In  his  forthcoming  edliioo, 
bill,  quarrelling  with  that  gentleman, 

(hough  partly  $upeiieded  by  the  iubie- 
quenione  of  Steet  ens,  bat  been  esteemed 
by  Ponon,  lUid  others,  in  some  reipecls, 
the  better  of  the  two.  In  17BC.  h« 
printed  a  pamphlet,  denying  the  authen'- 
ticity  of  Ireland's  Shakspeare  Papers! 
and  he  alto  wrete  the  Lives  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Dryden,  W,  Gerard 
Hamilton,  and  Ihe  celebrated  statesman, 
Windhami  thoieof  Ihe  three  flnt  being 
prefised  to  collections  of  Iheir  respec- 
tive works.  A  pamphlet  on  the  subjecl 
of  Rowley's  Forms,  which  he  pro- 
nounced a  forgery,  is  also  attributed  Co 
him.  He  died,  much  respected,  on  the 
UlhofMay,  ISta. 


ENFIBLD. 
ludbury,  in  1T4l.  WKli 
entry,  for  the  dtssentiti 

t  Liverpool,  in  1763. 


SIM  AFPB 

jpptrinied  raidmt  mtor  mnd  iKturer  in 
lilt  lwU«  lelim,  in  the  W»ninglon  Ad- 
danj;  uidixiliilft  balding  Ihitiitiutian, 
WM  crured  LL.D,  by  ihc  Unirtniw  of 
Edinburgh,  luid  pubiiihed  The  S|M*£«, 
■nd  other  poputir  voilu.  On  the  dii- 
ulu:iono[<heic*dein^,in  ITM.hctook 
prirate  pupili ;  Kid,  In  1785^  benme 
minialer  to  a  concrr^tion  mt  Norwichi 
when  b«  devoled  the  renuinder  of  hit 
life  to  lilenry  ocrupaliont,  ud  hLi  po*- 
lanl  duiitt.     He  died  on  the  3rd  of 

ITOT,    highly    belirred    *nd 
"  To  be  uDiiiUc,"   un  Di. 

Aikio,  of  whole  Blognphical  DicuoDair 
he  wmie  half  of  the  flnt  Toluine}  ••  wu 
[he  e^cnce  of  liii  charseter;  and  in 
eiery  relation  of  life,  Ihe  bene>olence 
or  a  kind  bean  diipU;red  iiKlf  in  the 
molt  engaging  realuret"  Beridei  The 
Speaker,  equally  Tiiiuble  for  the  lelee- 
liont  nude  hy  the  author,  and  hii  own 
Euay  on  Eloculion,  he  wrote  a  tequel 
10  liie  wiirk,  entitled  Eierdwi  in  Elo- 
cution i  The  Preuher'i  Directory  ;  The 
Enirlish  Preacher;  Biagnpbical  Ser- 
II1UII9  on  the  Principal  Cbaticten  in  the 

Niliu-al  Philotophy,  and  an  abridgmenl 
of  Brucker't    tli.iory  of  Fhila»phy. 


elegana 


i   penpicu 


i  Taliie,  bul  une  wliiwn  eoniulted  in  the 
I  ori^iuiil,  on  account  of  it)  hub  and 


lanuary.  III!.    He  pr«ciiied  firii  at  an 


b'ini,"»ll'ih! 


rfen'ewr""!!..^^ 


Ktedil 


tbe  immortal  oaro.  nr, 
e  a  History  of  the  Eng- 
iiii  Sian,  preflied  to  hi)  edition  of  The 
Biogisphia  Drainaiica;  wa>,  for  nianv 
jrean,  owner  and  edllor  of  The  Euro- 
pean Mainline;  and,  in  1183,  pub- 
liiliid  four  Yolumei  o[  ■  miKellaneou) 
ciillcciion  of  humoroui  piece*,  entitled 
ri>e  Kepwiigry.    He  WM  well  known 


nmed  thirty-Dine  day)  in  the  nh  at 

t  ^y   luctioa,   after  hit  death,  wfaidi 

Kxurred  on  the  1th  of  January,  1S07. 

.  Reed  edited  the  poetical  wmki  at 

d*  Montapi,  ani" '  ""' —  — * 

laluiMe  contiibuu 


and  Oenllen 


CHALMERS,  (OEomaE.) 
at  Poehaben,  In  Sntdand,  to 
end  of  the  year  ITU.  Here. 
ludlmenn  of  education  at  the 
tchoo)  of  hit  naii'e  town,  ind  ww 
afterward]  lenl  to  King*!  College,  Aber- 

ipanied  hit 


1   1763,  h 


■r  the 


coiery  of  a  large  tnct  of  land  at  Hary- 
land  I  and  wai  induced  lo  ptacdie  hia 
pralBBon  at  Baltimnn,  wlien  be,  in  ■ 
few  yean,  aa|uired  an  eatenflre  aiH 
pnifluhle  hu^neia.  Hit  proipeeti.  how- 
erer,  were  cample  letydettroyed  by  tbe 
breaking  out  of  tbe  American  revoln- 
tion :  and,  in  ITT5,  he  came  lo  England. 
not  one  of  ihe  leaiL  luS^ng  loyaliitt. 

hit  louei,  he  applied  liimieir  to  tbe  Gnt 
ofhii  liierarv  undertakinn,  whidi  ap- 
peared in  1T8D,  entitled  Pditical  Annalt 
of  the  ProenC  United  Coloniea,  from 
thrir  Settlement  to  the  Peace  nf  1TB3, 
compiled  chiefly  from  Recordi,  (nd 
■utiioriied  alien  by  the  iotertkin  of 
Stale  FaperL  Thii  wai  turceeded  by 
An  Inltodiietion  to  the  Hiilory  of  ttw 
Reioli  of  the  Colonietj  E.Iimate  of 
[he  Conipaiatine  Strength  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  Freteni  and  Four 
Preceding  Rei^nt,  which  went  through 
leteral  editloiii,    and    wat  trantUied 

ln[ere>ting  Subiecti  of  Public  Law  and 
Coniineirial  Policy,  aril! ng  from  Ame- 

on  Iriih  ArrmgemenTi.  In  Augutl, 
1T86.  be  wat  sppoinled  chief  clerk  to 
the  board  of  trade;  and,  far  the  next 
forty  vean,  continued  [o  publith  a  va- 
riety of  work),  of  whicli  [he  principal 

Sco'iiand:  Life  ofMary, (Keen  of  Scott; 
Poliucal  WorWi  of  Sir  Diiid  Lyndiay  ; 
LifeofRuddinisn;  and  hii  Caledonia, 


id  not  lire  to  complvic  ;  dying  mbil 


bjr  sny  olhrr  vrork 
wlilcb,  wilh  lU  il 
biognpber  in  The  : 


hlfC  p^or^i:"'Tulhitl&aht  ire 
I  wini  of  ikiU  in  the  condcnution  at' 
hli  TnueiuJi,  lad  tn  iS^cuiiDn  of 
ujlt  taulljr  incondiUnl  with  ihe  lub- 
Jcct.     The  mmller  Ii  Iruly  niLuible  uid 

b?cn  DTeriooked  in  hit  intnligitiDnt 
■der  truih.   Hit  DIber  pubiicadoni,  and 

hat*  nal  gained  more  Ihan  tempenry 
celebrity;  en  arnigint  and  do^Uic 
(one  perTadei  them,  neiiher  wamnlcd 
bjr  Iheir  own  in 
■tationofbitanti 


emmeiiee. 


I  or  eqtui 


bom  tbere  In  17U.  She  receiied  an 
excellent  education,  and,  al  the  Bge  of 
<Henty-fi«e,  miriied  a  captain  in  the 
Eail  India  mvice,  of  Ihe  name  of 
Cowley.     It  wu  while  lilting  with  her 


iband 
lime  in  1776,  thi 
the  idea  of  di 


of  dramatic  writing.     Slmi± 
mediocrity  of  llic  play  which 
happened  to  be  acting,   ihc  Mid  thai 

next  morning,  !■  aaiil  la  lisve  iketched 
the  flnl  act  of  The  Ronnway.  On  iti 
completion,  it  wai  received  with  luch 


of  which  Tiie  Belle  Straiagein,  and  Who 
b  Ihe  Donet  which  ttiU  retain  their 
place  on  the  ilige,  may  be  meodoned 

a)  the  ptincipai.     Ai  i -"—  '- 

biotinbly  known,  by 
Maid  of  Arragon,  The 


were  publiihed,  in  three  Tolumu,  oc- 
playi,    the    diipliya    grrai   eaie    and 

coined  a  celeb  rated  poeucal  newtpaper 
eorreipondence  with  Delia  Ctusca  (!dr. 
Merry). 

EDORWOItTH,  (RiCHjiRD  La- 
tell,)  wai  bom  at  Balh,  in  1714.  He 
wai  of  an  Iriili  family,  and  rcceivrd  bii 


He 

fbUowing  the  law  a>  a  ptofetiion,  ■>  I 
entered  a  Undent  of  ihe  Mid<lie  Ten 
pie,   hut,  if  he  wai  called,   he   neri 

tlie  icience  of  meclianici  formed  h 
chief  piinuiti,  and  Ihe  practical  ceiu 


engaged 


bnngingilinlogenen 

Ihe  lupeHntendence  < 
the  Rhone,  uLyDKi;  and,  an  bi.niurn, 
wat  elected  a  fellow  of  the  llu>al  So- 
dely,  and  a  Inember  of  the  Koyal  Irish 
Academy,  on  iti  foundalion,  in  ITSS. 
He  ipent  the  latter  paiL  of  hii  life  upon 


ijentlfic. 


luilL     Hiipriiic, 


iietary   p 


e   fori 


..    wilh 
»  Maria 


Edgeworth.  He  alio  pubiunea  nn 
Euay  on  Ihe  Coniiruction  of  Ra»l> 
and  Carriage! ;  A  Letter  to  Lord 
Chariemont  on  (he  Telegraphy  and 
Tarioui  papen  in  the  Ttaniactioni  of 
the  Iriih  Academy.  He  died  in  June, 
1S17,  having  married  four  wi.ea.  of 
whom  two  were  riilen.  Mr.  Edge- 
woith  it  rather  diilinguiihed  for  the 
Terawilliy  of  hii  talentt  than  th«  ei- 
etllence  of  hit  wriiinga,  which  arc, 
howcier,  UMtul  and  wcU-inienlioned, 
if  not  iplendld  or  profound. 

NICHOLS,  (JoHH,)  wai  born  at 
lilingloa,  OD  the  Snil  of  February, 
17U )  and,  after  biting  raeeind  ■  good 


fi63  APFB 

fducfliioiit   bnune    ipprendn  to   the 

pannerthip.  In  1778.  he  became  jinnl 
ptDprielor  "iili  Mr.  David  Henry,  and, 
after  iliat  genileman'i  death,  ediior,  vt 
The  Genileinyn'i  Magaziat;  lo  which 
lie  liimielf  ci>iitiil>ute<l  a  variety  of 
iniclei  lelaiive  to  Riiiiih  topography 
and    antiguiiiei.       Having    predously 


pany.  Abgui  fuur  yeati  a 
iiii  printing- oSce  wai  Uuti 
when  ■  number  uf  very  value 
tdiably  los^      H< 


e  2Gih 


wliich  the  chief  are,  hi>  Aneedoiei  of 
WilliaiD  BoHver,  and  Literary  Anec- 
dote) of  tlie  Eighteenth  Century,  the 

and    tlie    Hillary   and   AntiquUIei  of 

Leicestenhire,  Ui  folio.  Hii  Literary 
Anecdotei  ii  the  only  work  uf  the  kind 
eiisting,  and  may  be  coniulled  at  an 
■       '  15  and  fiillifu' 


them_.. 


II  the  ei 


rri;:,  {Henry  Jahes,)  a  Unetl  it- 

Hampden,  vias  liom  in  London,  on 
tlie  lOlh  of  Februaty,  1749,  at  vrhicb 
time  hit  Eitlier  renreKnied  the  county 
of-  Berkslnre.      lie  »a>   educated   it 

year  1762,  wlien  he  wan  ente'red  a  gen- 
ilemsn  com moncr  of  Magdalen  CulTege. 
Oiford,  when  he  ultiniMely  obtained 
the  degree  of  LLD.  In  I7S4.  he  wat 
letumed  for  Berkihirei  in  179D.  ap- 
pointed poel  lauteater  and,  in  1791,  a 
police  magiitraie  Ibr  Queen  Square ; 
which  he  leilgned  in  IBl  I,  and  retired 
10  Pinner,  where  he  died,  on  tlie  Ilih 
orAuguai,  1813.  Mr.  Pfc  having  made 
hinuelrtrtpontiblefothii  failier'a  debti, 
■mourning  to  nearly  £20,000,  ulii. 
raately  became  much  involved.  Ai  a 
•cholar,  Mr.  Pye  ranked  highly;  and, 
■3  a  poet,  wai  reipectable.  In  private 
life  he  was  unlverially  tteloTed.  AnMing 
hil  chief  Hcrki  ate,  Alfred,  an  epic 
poem  i  the  tragedies  of  Adelaide,  Bifge 
ST Meau.,  Bnd  The  Inquiiitor;  Prior 
Claimi,  •  comedy,  in  conjunction  with 
S.  J.  Arnold,  £•<!. )  CommeoU  on  the 


Commenlatan  of  Shalupeare ;  Birth- 
day Odei ;  four  Tolumn  of  Miacetla- 
neont  Pocmi;  The  Uemocral,  a  n. 


Horace,  &c. 
MACKENZIE,  (Hci 


the  court  of  Exchequer, 
cily,in  1760;  three  yearsi 
liii  tragedy  of  The  Prince  < 
been  lucccBrully  repreiei 
ttagc.  Inl771,  appeared,  ai 


in,      eiadu, 
.1.)  (he  K 


i"3y  1* 


iuced 


titled  The  Man  of  Fee 
d  popularity  of   which   i 
jr.  Eccln,  of  Bath,  to  1. 

nourcd  to  maintain,  by  producing 
iy  transcribed  with  hu  own  har 
ii  bloiiing).  erasurei,  and  interline 


Thij 


«  the 


the  real  author,  v 

in  conuquence,  ao  fully  eiCaliliihed, 
that  he  waa  induced,  tome  yetrg  afier- 
wardi,  to  pubiiih  The  Man  of  llie 
Worhii  an  inferior  continuation  of  hi. 

and  powerful  performance.  Hii  next 
ptaduciion  was  eniitled  Julia  de  Itou 


11  The  Man  of  Feel 

',  adds,  that  the 

:uracy  and  truth  of  the  lentimeo' 
•hiih  they  are  eipreaied.     In  1778, 
ruy  (ociety. 


paper,  called  Th« 


The   Lounger ; 

>f  tlurni,  who  was  thus  brought 

from  quilting  his  country  for 
■t  indict.  In  1783,  Mr.  Mac- 
produced  The  Shipnci^   or 


to  I]>e  Tnnuction)  of  the  Hoya]  Sa- 
nely of  Edinbuigb,  and  of  the  High- 
land Society-     He  alio  publiahFd,  in 

from  the  Gcmuui  Drama ;  ond  hu  Ais- 

by  a  leriei  of  letters  under  llie  >igna- 
ture  of  Btului,  During  Iho  grealet 
part  of  hii  life,  Mr.  Mackeniie,  who  ii 

joyed  the  office  of  eomptroller  of  ilie 
luei  fur  Scotland,  ■  .ruiation  vio.ih 
about  £300  B-year.  He  married,  ia 
1707,  a  daughter  of  Sic  Jamci  Grant, 
and  hai  a  fumily  by  her,  of  eleven 
children.  Hii  celebrity  is  derived  prin- 
cipally from  hi«  Eisayi  and  hii  Man  of 
Feeling,  wbicb  are  diidngiiiihed  by 
■HKlneai  and  beauty  of  tlyle,  deep 
palhoi,  and  lendemeu  nndllehcacy  uf 
inuuination,  tiut  «ill  always  render 
them  pcpukr.  Sir  Waller  Kcoll  held 
In  great  Citimatiun  the  Ulenla  of  Mi 


:h  Addison.     In 
;    high   a 


Hy  ol 

jf  the  Homespun  Family  may 

place  his  naiclliie,  without  fear  of 
shame,  by  the  ude  of  The  Vicar  of 
Wakelield.  Colonel  Ciiulic  and  Um- 
phraville,  are  raastcrly  conceptions  of 
the    '  laadalor    Imporii       "  ' 

many  pa= ■■- 

Mr.    IkLt 


HAYLEY,  (WiLLiAH,)  descended 
irom  a  respecUble  family  at  Cbii '     - 
vas  bom  in  thai  Uwn  on  die ' 


■»  of  age,  and,  aflec  hav 


Kingiton-upon 


dington.  Here  he  tooic  gresi  delight 
in^Iry  and  dramniic  compoiilion  ; 

henlen4,  Ihe'li^^  wfi'ich  im^lalefy 
precede  the  death  of  Othello,  he,  in  his 
ardour,  anuBlly  thrust  the  knife  inio 

days  in  realiiy.  In  August,  ITS7,  he 
was  sent  to  bun.  and  quitted  it  in 
1T03 ;  in  which  year  he  was  entered  of 
Trinity  Hail,  Cambridge,  where  poetry 


he  chief  part  of  b'n 

i7flfl,  he  was  admitted 

Middle   Temple,   but  took  no  furthei 

tfp  (owitds  going  to  the  bar,  and  «p- 

lears  (o  have   left  the  university  in 

,767,  without  taking  any  degree.     U 


t of  the 


1769,  after 
tachmeni,  he  married  a  Miis  Ball ;  the 
derangement  of  whose  mother  Induced 
Mrs.  tfayley  to  ask  her  son  how  he 
would  leel  if  his  wife  should  fall  a 
victim  to  the  same  calamity.  •<  In 
(hit  cue,"  he  replied,  "  I  should  bless 
my  God  for  having  given  me  counge 
sufficient   to  make    myself   the    legal 

Eiiiahlewominonearth."  Afierhaving 
ad  two  tragediei  rejeeied,  The  Af 
Bided  Father  and  The  Syrian  Queen, 
he  retired  to  Enrlham,  and,  devoting 

lished.  in  ^8,  A"'Xijilo"'to''"an 
Eminent  Painter ;  and,  afterwards,  auc- 
ceulvely,  An  Epiilte  to  Adam  Keppel, 
Elegy  on  the  Ancient  Gccek  Medal, 
and  EpUtle  to  a  Friend  on  the  Death 
oT  John  Thornton,  Biq.    In  1700,  ap- 


;"";;,n'"«.d 

in  ITBl,   his  celebrated  Triumphs  of 

paraie  Emys  on  Epic  Poetry,  Paint- 

Mu<,lc  :  a  prose  Essay  on  Old  Maidr. 

of  a  natural  ion  having  induced  him 

1820.  Hayley't  beit  productions  are, 
his  Bssay  on  Old  Maids,  and  Triumphs 
of  Tempers  the  Inter  performance  has 

suffer  hltle  in  the  general  estimation, 
bv  Lord  Byron's  couplet  against  it 
iii  tba  Engliih  Bards,  Sx.    Bbtiid«i 


Willi  Ibe 


Ihat  of  the  noble  poet,  ii 
nm.     Hit  oLbei  WDiki 
nptianorihi  LifeofCDW^ 
WinHl  Liiilc  noiiet,  nor  do  ibty  indei 
rUe  much  >ba<c  mnUocrily. 

MURRAY,  (LiNDLET,)  the  Mn 


or  the  vir  wiih  Briglmd,  irlii 
liKd  ID  lilip,  in  Long  liltn 
■iitnequcnliT,  engagiiiK  in  m 
ponuiu,  mcquind  ■  handnE 
pcMncy.       He     viilled    thii 


for  Ihe  be- 

1  Holdgale 

ne«  Votk,  mhm  he  wn 

publiihedinnas.    Hedifd 

on  Ih*  10.1 

beudca  the  gnmmHr  juit  mentioned, 
Engliih  EiErciiea  >nd  Kct  ;  The  Eng- 
liih  Reidtt :  The  Englith  Spelling 
Hook  i  A  Seleclion  from  llorne'i  Com- 
mentUf  on  ihe  Pulmi ;  The  Dul*  end 
BeneHl  of  Remding  the  Holy  Scrip- 
turei  i  and  ■  Inct,  entitled  The  Power 
or  Rellgioa  on  the  MInil,  of  which  no 
Iru  thin  itvenKcn  rditioni  hsve  been 
printed. 


MORE,  (Ha> 

.  tletg»m»n,    i 
itir  Bmlol,  abe 


IB  )  the 


t  i%nhlm, 
1745.    She 


ne  of  the  motl  celebrated  femile  m  . 
arlei  in  Ihe  wejt  of  England.  Al  an 
irly  ige,  iht  bectme  >equBinted  with 
le  fter.  Dr.  Slonehoiue,  of  Briilsl, 
rho  not  only  encouraged  her  fondneii 

urrected  iR  her  early  eSluiona.  Her 
nl  publication  lupeared  about  1770, 
nder  the  title  of  The  Search  ader  Uap- 
ineit,  a  paatoral  dtjma.  The  recep- 
on  it  met  with  induced  her  to  proceed 
1  her  liuciry  caretri  and  t)ie,  iharily 
Qerwards,  produced,  in  iucceuiou,  het 
ir  Eldred  o(  the  Bower;  The  Bleed- 


B  tragedy,  entitled  Tin 


taiiied  by  another  In^edy,  which  wu 

Fatal  Faliehood.  Her  thought!,  how- 
ever, taking  a  mote  aerioui  turn,  (he 
ceated  ■none  for  the  ttage,  and  began 
to  think  it  aUogelher  undcieniiig  Ihe 
couuKnann  ora  Chrittian.     In  1783, 

tigned  principally  for  the  uie  of  Ihe 

aeled  by  the  pupilj  of  iier  litten^ 
■chool.     In  ITSS,  ahe  wrote  A  Biogia- 

? I  leal  Preface  to  Ihe  Poemi  of  Anne 
ear>ley,B  Milkwoman  ;  her  connexion 

and  animadver.ion.  The  facti  were 
never  properly  ascerlained,  bul  Mis 
More  accuaed  her  ptolrgit  of  ingiati- 


BJeui  and  Thought!  on  the  Mannera 
of  the  Great,  which,  being  publiihed 

aacribed  lo  mV.  W^berforee.'"  Her  next 
worki  were,  Eiiimate  of  the  KeliRton 


Syitenl  of  Female  Education.  Her 
Hints  lowardi  forming  the  Character 
of  a  Young  Princeu,  whith  appeared 
In  IHOS,  nu  written  wilh  a  Tie*  to  il.t 
educaiion    of   the   Princeaa  Chariolte, 

tubed,  and  her  work  was  much  ap- 
proved  by  tlie  king  and  queen.      In 

molt  popular  work,  Co?lubi  in  Search 
of  a  Wife,  which  ran  through  ten  eJi- 
tioni  in  Ihe  couite  of  a  mnnih,  and  hat 


Writingi  of  Si.  Paul;  and  Mural 
Skeichea  of  Preiailing  Opiniana  and 
Manner*,  ISIB.  Many  yean  have 
tUpaed  tinee  Mlai  More  and  hrtiiaten 


rttlred  Id  Mcndip,  in  Somenelihire, 
whan  cliey  nubliihtit  diariiv  ichoali, 
■Dd  detatrd  Itatnudre*,  In  other  iiByi, 
u  the  rtligioiu  initnulioa  of  the  negh- 
bouring  poat. 

WHITE,  (Joiim,}  the  Mn  of  ■ 
weuer,  wu  born  u  Stnud,  in  GIou- 
calenhire,  jn  1740,  uul  «u  Knt,  bf  • 
nnllemiD  in  the  neigbbourhood,  who 
ud  noliced  bii  inclination  for  trading, 
M  Wadliein  College,  Oiford,  were  he 
gndoaled  M.A-  in  1773,  lod  obiuoed 
>  (ellavahip.  DeTolinB  himtelf  puti- 
cutu-lj  to  Ihe  itudjF  of  oriental  litEn- 
lure,  hewu,  in  1775,  upptnnled  Uudun 
profeuor  of  Aribic,  end  thorlly  lAer' 
oirdi,  editor  or  Ihe  t^iloienian  "-  -'- 
Tenion  of  [heFour  GoepeU,  vr! 


About  the  I 


..  ..'d  one  of  the  preichen 
U  the  Chipel  Royal,  Whllebidl ;  and,  in 
1781,   delivered,    aa    pnauher   al    Ihe 

Ihe  evidencei  of  Chriitiinily.  They 
were  publiihed  in  17A4,  and  procured 
the  luh^it  of  oar  memoir  diitinguiibed 

clined,  on  Ihe  diacovery  of  the  ihaie  in 
(hem  which  belonged  to  Dr.  Parr.  Afier 
haling  been  colUied  to  a  prebend  at 
Gloucener,  and  taken  tlie  degree  of 
D.  D^  he  married,  and  obtained  a  col- 
lege tiling  in  SuOblk,  whither  he  re- 
RiDved  about  1790,  and  >ei  up  a  printing 
prtH  in  y •--  --      ^'-  "-^  -- 

\SH,   hBTl 


of  Ml 


.jor  1 


TV.'. 
d,  in  addiil 


^gyptiaca,  with  ■  Latin  venio 
Abdallatiph'i  account,  in  Arabic,  of 
fgypt;  an  edition  of  Ibe  Greek  Tea- 
tatnent,  tram  (he  le>l  of  Grinbacbi 
and  A  Harmony  of  th<  Four  Enn- 
geliaU,  in  Greek. 

O'KBEPB,  (John.)  wai  bom  in 
Dublin,  in  I74fl,  of  catholic  pannli,afld 
received  the  eliief  pan  of  hu  eduatioo 
under  a  prieii  oT  thai  perauaiion.  He 
■ppean,  at  Btit,  to  have  itudied  draw- 
ing, with  loni*  luecei*.  at  Ihe  Royal 
Academy  of  liia  native  diy;  hut  a 
defecl  in  big  light,  induced  him  to  re- 
tinquiah  all  idea  of  becoming  an  iriiii  by 
profMaloii.  He  (ben  took  to  dramatic 
oampoaltlaa  and,  al  the  age  of  tixlceo. 


wrote  a  comedy,  called  The  Gi 
Lorers ;  but  hia  first  producliun  brought 
on  Ilie  alage  nrai  entitled  The  She 
Gallant,  acted  at  Dublin,  in  1704.  " 
ippeared  on  ihi 


luelf.  a 


loft> 


London,  wnere  ne  pr 
3ucce3afu1  playa,  chieflyj 
ketTheitrc.  Whatevei 
might  l»Te  derived  from  hli  dramatic 
laboun  waa  ipeedilv  dlaaipated ;  and, 
in  ISOO,  he  fotind  Vinueli  under  the 
neceuiiy  of  taking  a  bene6t  ai  Corcot 
Garden  Theatre,  on  which  occa^on,  ba 
drew  lean  from  the  wiiole  audience. 
Hii  bcnefti .produced  lilm  a  aum  with 
which  he  purchased  an  annuity,  and 
ahorily  aderwarda  he  retired  to  Chi- 
eheiter.  where  be  conipoaed  that  Tcrj 
enlertainina  work,  hia  Recollectiona. 
O'Keefe'i  tnoii  popular  piecea  an,  hli 
Wild  Oau,  The  Caitle  of  Anduluila, 
Fontainbleau,  The  Poor  Soldier,  Peep- 
ing Tom,  and  The  Highland  Reel 
Beiidei  theie,  he  wrote  The  World  in 
a  Village.  Tony  Lumpkin  in  Town,  The 
London  Herniil,  Life'a  Vantiea.  and  a 
Taiiety  of  Dlliera,  prindpalTy  farce  and 

prodiiciioni  met  with  waa,  in  a  great 
meaiure,  owing  to  the  aubjecta  Ming 
founded  on  fact,  and  the  character* 
drawn,  aa  it  were,  on  the  ipot,  from  the 
auibor'a  own  obier*ation  of  Ihrm. 
O'Keefe  la  laid  to  he  a  conviiial  cDm- 


though  inoSenalve  in  the  one,  and  lem- 

Eerale  in  Ihe  other ;  and  li,  by  all  who 
now  him,  much  beloved  and  reapected. 
The  pan  of  Dobbin,  in  The  Man  Mil- 
liner, having  been  given  lo  Rock  initeaid 
of  Quick,  for  whom  it  wai  dralaned, 
O'Keefe  induced  tbe  manager  to  follow 
hii  own  wiahei,  by  Koding  him  tb* 
fbllowiDg  tinei : — . 


SEWARD,  (Akn 

,)   the    daughter 

of  a  clergy  man,  wai 

an  ordinarv  educsiio 

,  her  pareota  not 

and  talent  which  ah 

HHirage   the  latt* 
e  early  diaplayed 

APPEHOIZ. 


of  her 


T  youlh.     Till 


n  UdT  Miller'i  Poelical  Vue  i 

I7S0,  ihe  publiihed  in  E]tgy 

on  Ihc  D»lh  of  CipuiD  Ciwk ;  foUaited, 

I   ytv,  by  A  Uoaudy  on 

r*.     ThojB  pi«M  procured 

;r>ble  rcputuion ;   >nd  Dr. 

nplimenied  ber,  by  trrming 

'  - 11  of  epic  elegy,    in 


i7S4,  I 


_       lied  Mc- 

1  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Durwio;  in 
:h  the  lays  claim  to  Ihe  linei  *t  the 
mcncemcnt  of  The  Bounic  Garden, 

though  unacknoi'ledgcd  by  Lhe  nulbar. 

*''-)  Seward  died  Hi  Lichfield,  in 
ch,  1H09,  leiiing  Ihe  copyrighi  of 

Her  other  noenu,  noi  yet  menlioncd, 

LtngoUen  Vile,  ■  Tolumc  of  Son- 

I,  OJc  p.raphrised    from    Horace, 

a  poem  upon  Ihe  death  of  Lady 

ler.      Mill  Senrd  hold)  >  relpecl- 

— J  rank  among  Engliih  poeu ;  het 

chief  faulu  are  redundancy  of  ornament, 

d  Kanl  of  limpliciiy  of  eipreuioni 


.nd  of  complitoent,  ihe  ca 
Mcellence  in  thoie  who  d 
'  nowlcdge  it  in  henelC 


of  *  congregation  at  lietr  Kign,  [n 
DoneNliire,  and  afterwardi  at  Karji^- 
ilapic,  in  hit       ' 


ilerialUy  n  Immaieiialiiy  of  the 
HI  -aa  pending  between  Prieitley, 
ice,  and  oihen,  Badcock  publlihed  a 
LCI  Upon  the  lubject,  which,  though 
E  leait  in  liie,  wai  coniidered  the  lint 
■netii.  InlT8],hei'rote,<>ithgreBl 
-CCagainit  Mr.Madan'i  Thelyphthora; 
<t,  In  1783,  hia  idmiiable  critniue  on 


Pneatley'i  Hiitory  of  the  Corrupiioix  of 
ChriiLianitj,  appeared  in  The  .Monthlj 
Review.  It  produced  a  reply  from 
Priestley,  who  abaerred  that  "  the 
knowledge  and  ability  of  the  rcTiewer 
madi;  him  a  forinidable  and  reipecuble 
■iiUigonuI."  The  reputation  of  Bad- 
cock  in.iuced  Dr.  White  la  apply  for 
hit  auiitance  in  Ihe  Bamploo  lecturei, 
in  which  he  had  >  considerable  thare, 

furniibed  by  talm.  In  l7Se,  he  con- 
funned  u  lhe  eitabiiihed  chuith  ;  and, 
In  the  following  year,  ku  ordained  to 
l^e  curacy  of  B.oad  CiytC,  near  Eaeler, 

Ji   eiainuiaiion.'     Ill"  b^wl'"bli"i'D^ 

Dr.  Gabriel,'  o<  the   Ucti^ii  Cliapel, 

on  the  IBih  of  May, 

■-   --■■■---  -o  the 


,  In  Lond 

.9   belbre 


lloned,   I 


tied  The  Hen 
the  author  of  >ome  cuHoui  memoin  of 
tlie  family  of  the  celebrated  John 
Weiley,  and  of  tever^  fiecel  io  the 
varioui  nmgaiinei  of  the  day.     He  wai 

graphen,  "not  lu  liave  heard  him;" 
■nd,  in  hii  priiaie  characier,  he  u  niil 
to  iiave  been  geatle.  bunune,  and 
Uvdy. 

DAY,  fTHaujts,)  Ihe  son  oT  a  eol- 
lecior  of  the  Cuitomi,  wai  bom  in  Lon- 

atiheChirter-houK,  andCorpiuChtiiii 
College,  Oxford,  wht^re  he  became  in- 
amate  wiih  Mr.  (afterward!  SirWilliam) 
Jonei.  Though  called  to  the  bar,  an 
ample  fortune  precluded  th<    -- 


,  _..  .  11  the  t 
puiiue  that 


"""'   ''!!.  H!^'""^  in  parlicular   spiiu, 


by  Ihe  diiireitei  he  ^ 
tome  liarn>wing  conteqi 
•eduction,  which  bad  c 


relutninB  from  ■  philanlropic  lour  in 
France,  lie  Ktccled  Lwo  girli  from  the 
poor-liouK,  Hi  Shiewibuty,  wiih  the 
Inlenllon  of  educating  th«n  after  the 
|>nncip[«  or  Kouueiiu,  and  oT  malting 
one  of  them  hii  urife ;  bul  their  CDndun 
did  notiniwerhiieipecIstiaDiilhough, 
on  Ibeir  union  with  Uib  olgecli  of  their 
cJioice,  he  preHnled  them  oiih  £100 
each.  In  i?78,  he  nuuried  a  Miu 
Either  Mitno,  and  retired  to  hit  e>»tr> 
in  Euex  and  Surrey,  where  he  took  an 
active  pari  in  the  public  rncelings  of 
the  time,  and  hhi  an  eloquent  ipelker 
ill  behalf  of  American  independence 
and  parliamFntiry  reform.  He  al» 
wrote  leveril  political  pumphleti,  in 
on«L.of  which,  with  reference-  to  negro 
»laYer;r,  he  iiiyi,  "  If  there  be  an  object 

rican  patriot  lianing  resDlutiont  of  in- 
dependence oiih  the  one  hand,  and, 
with  the  other,  bnndiihing  t  whin  oier 
'    The. 


eier,  which  gained  him  his  chief  cel< 
briiy,  li  hii  Sandford  and  Merlon,  ni 
of  the  most  popular  ever  xritten  for 
the  information  of  youth,  and  power- 
fidly  inculcating  all  the  manly  virtoei, 

il"u"o°n  in"'^,«"pt'ndpliS°'or'°icien,!^ 
Wiih  the  lame  end  in  view,  but  adapted 
for  lovter  life,  he  alia  wrote  The  Hii- 
totyofLiiile  Jack.  ThU  high-minded 
and  benevolent  man  wai  kmed,  by  a 
fall  from  hli  hone,  on  the  iSth  of  Sep- 
tember,   17S9i   arid    hii  viife  waa  u 

c  clued  round  hei  the 


curtainiofherbed,a 
fering  lh«  light  of  the  »un  to 
died,  in  that  melancholy  ii 


» luf- 
>it  them. 


SMITH.     {Ct 

maiden  name  waa  Tutner,  waa  bom  ii 
Suufi,  in  1749,  and  poucued  a  hand- 
aome  fortune  at  the  timeof  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Smith,  who  40on  diaipaud 
the  whole  of  it  by  hit  exiivvagance. 
The  itale  of  indigence  into  whicli  (he 
-       ■  ■-  iiwidw  ■ 


B.  £67 

b  the  nibiequenlly  became  cet«- 

port  hft  huibaiid  BTid  family  in  tolerable 
comfort.  She  pasaed  much  of  the  latter 
part  of  her  life  in  Normandy  ;  but  died, 
after  her  return  to  England,  at  Thet- 
t^,A  «..-«..  I..  Ik....*.......  ..r  inru     a. 


o'the  public  by  her  Ita 
linda,  Celeitin 


rablj 


elegiac  aonneti,  a  poem  called  The 
Emigrane,  and  some  workt  well  adapted 
for  vDuth,  eotiUed  Rural  Walk^  Ram- 
hlei  Farther,  Minor  Monli,  and  Con - 
tenation ;  ill  of  which  diiplay  no  ordi- 
nary power*. 


HUDDESFORD,  (Georiie 
the  Ker.  William  Huddftford,  i 
of  1'rinily  College,  Uirord,  was 


n,  where  he  graduated  B.A. 
id  M.A.  in  1780.    Having,  in 

relented  1o  the  vicarage   of 


nd,  II  may  be  gueiaed  from  their  title*, 
(inced  much  ori^nalily  of  iiyle  in  the 
ullior.     They  conaist  of  Salmagundi, 


JoD  of  criginal 


poetry;  Topiy  Turry,  _ „.,_„ 

and   Observauoni    llluittative    of  the 
Leading  Characteti  in  the  G 


and  Radical  Reform  ;  Crambe  Repe- 
tita :  The  Wiccamical  Chaplpt,  a  aelec- 
tion  of  original  poetry,  compriiing 
■mallet  poenu,  letioui  and  comic ;  Lea 
Champignona  du  Diable,  or  Imperial 
Muihrooma,  a  mock-heroic  poem,  in 
five  canloi.  Including  a  conference  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  Devil  on  hia 
bolinen'a  Tiait  to  Paili  in  18DS. 

DALZELL,  (Amdrew,)  the  ion  of 
1  hrmet,  in  tlie  patiib  of  Riibo,  near 
Edinburgh,  wai  born  there  about  the 


Ibe  Bar)  of  Laudcrdilc.  l)n  hii  ntuni, 
h>  wu  ippuntml  QkcIe  prereiiar  Ml 

Che  univeniijr,  and  in  ihti  ebincter 
obiaintd  conuderible  etlabriiy,  pwti- 
cularlf  by  the  pubiimion  of  nit  lelec- 
lions  rmm  the  vnrkt  at  (nclent  Omk 
nrilen,  under  Iha  litl«  of  Collecunea 
Orccs  Mlnon,  and  CollecUna  One* 
Miyon.  He  wm  lubiequinilj  ip- 
pointed  KcretarT  to  the  Koyal  SodetT 
of  Edinburjtfa,  to  wboie  Triniudaiu  be 

principal  clerk  lo  ibe  general  «Mmbly 
oriheScDitulidergT!  and  died  in  180<. 


Iicl»r( 

tT!  end  died  in 

moil  eloquen 

r  tome  of  hU  ducoi 

.i.  pupii.  -ere 

uilfreiiueally  in 

LGB,  (SoPEiiA,)  Ih*  daughter  of  * 
gentleman   bred   lo  [lie  Ian,  but  who 

improve  by  lilerary  puDuili.  and,  in 
1T80,  apMlred  in  print  as  the  auliior  of 
■  comedy,  entitled  The  Cliapter  of  Ac- 
ddents.  The  gucceu  it  met  with  pro- 
duced her  conHderable  profiu,  with 
which  ihe  opened  a  •chool  at  Bathi 
and,  in  1784,  the  published  her  cele- 

*  ballad,  called  A  Hencift  Taie.  Both 
of  tbem  increased  her  zeputalion,  and 
Ihe  public  looked  with  laiouiable 
aniiety  for  the  repreientation  ot  her 
ira^yaf  Almeyda,  Queen  of  Granada, 


winted     the 


1796,  but 

I  Mn.  Siddani  played  the  he- 
In  the  Canterbury  Talet  of  her 
itder,  Hin  Harriet  Lee,  the  tubject  of 
our  memoir  wrote  three  talei )  Cram  one 
of  which,  entitled  Krutiner,  Lord 
Byron  adapted  hit  tragedy  of  Werner. 
In  1S03,  ahe  relin^uiitaed  her  icbooi, 
and  after  having  jnen  to  the  public  a 
novel,  called  The  Life  of  a  Lover,  and 
her  comedy  of  The  Aaignatlon,  ahc 
died  al  Clilion.  near  Briitol,  on  the  13tb 


namei  of  both  Sophia 
will,  pouibly, obtain  a  \ 
in  Ihe  annau  of  literati 


BUTLCK,  (CHAKLEa.)  nephew  u 
the  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  auilwr  of  tbe 
Livei  of  the  Sainti,  and  ion  of  a 
linen-dnper,  wa>  born  in  Pall  Mall, 
London,  on  the  ISth  of  Auguai,  ITSOl 
He  was  educated  at  Ihe  Roman  catholic 

En|!li>h  College  of  Duuay,'  on  lei 

conveyancer,  of  Ihe  name  of  HolUday^ 
He  iiudied  hii  (trofeuion  with  leal, 
notnitbiutiding  hii  attachment  lo  cliu- 
tical  literature,  and  ultimateiy  became 
oneofaurmosleininentei(uiiydiaughli- 
men,  beiidei  attaining  coiulderable 
lame  ai  a  writer.  He  wai  not  called  to 
the  bar  until  1791,  when  he  wai  Ih* 
Bnt  Roman  catholic  wlio  had  (hat 
boiHur,  alter  the  pauing  of  tbe  retitT 

gued  any  taie,  eieepl  the  celebrated  on 
of  Cholinondeley  v.  Clinton,  before  SI 
ThoUHU  L'lumer  and  the  hoiUe  of  lorda. 
Hii  fint  publiation,  which  attiacled 
particular  notice,  wai  hii  Hone  Bi- 
blicK,  fint  printed  in  1797,  and  of  which 
Ave  editianA  have  appeared,  beiidei  a 
French  translation.    It  wu  followed  by 


prindp.1  « 


>  oflelt 


The 


id  Literary 
nciTjuni  of  ihe  Formulaiiea,  Confei- 
lioni  of  Faith,  or  Symbolic  Book)  of  (he 
Roman  Calholic,  Greek,  and  principal 
Frotestinl  Churchn,  octavo  ;  the  Book 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and 
A  Vindialion  of  the  lame  againil  the 
Reverend  Geoi^  Townihend'i  Accu- 
laliona.  It  gave  ii»  to  no  leu  than 
n  the  prqteitant  ude,  all  of 
ititwered  in  an  Ap- 
aLiion.  Hiiprufea- 
An  Euay  on  the 
ing  Seamen;  H„- 
impleled,    of  Coke 


II  g 
tpliea  on 
h  Mr.  B 


n  Lyilleton 
dmirable  ai 
liilh  ediiii 


yen  and  Ui 
graphical  ai 


I  of  Eminent  Law- 


LITSBAIUIE. 


OcnnanT  ;  RcminUMncel  of  HinuMf : 
■nd  B  viriel;  of  Iimcti  nltliTC  id  the 
Romu  catholic  church  4nd  doctrinei. 

WAKEFIELD.    {Pbiwilla,)    km 


the    Sill 


jMiurj;,  175J.  Sir  Rich.rd  Phi  . 
In  bii  biogrmphiciil  coDcciign,  uyi,  that 
her  miiden  nuinc  xag  Triwman ;  but 
>  wriUr  in  The  New  Monthly  Magulnt 
deKribel  her  u  the  eldeit  dlngbler  of 
Daniel  Bell,  and  gtanil-daughler  of  [he 


I,  H".  I 


.    She  KM 


daughter.  Mn.  Pritcilla  Wakelield, 
who  ha)  for  many  yeari  been  a  great 

ably  known  to  (he  public  ai  the  author 
of  a  ririeti  of  popular  worki  fot  youlh, 
and  i>  uid  to  have  been  the  original, 
promoter  of  thoie  initilulioni,  now  10 

Eneral,  under  the  name   of  Saringi" 
mki.     Her  publicaiiont  are  entitled 


ImpTOIemenl,  Refleclioni  on  the  Con- 
dltuni  of  the  Female  Sex,  The  Juvenile 
TtBTeller,  A    Familiar   Tour  IhroDgb 


_  LOFFT,  (CaMtL,)  the  »on  of  a  bar- 
ber, 1751,  and  received  hii  educatlua 
■1  Eton  and  Feler-houie  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  where  he  wti  diilinguiihed  for 
hit  cluiicil  ailslnmenli.  and  produced 
a  Latin  poem  in  pnite  of  Slialupcaie, 

Garricli,  whoie  friendihip  proved,  at  a 
lubiequent  period,  very  lervjcevble  to 
him.  After  hating  gone  tlirough  the 
uiual  formi,  he  wai.  in  1775,  called  to  tlie 
bar.andpiactiied  till  1781;  when,  »ic- 
ceeding  ID  the  Capel  eauiea,  he  retired 
to  TuiIDii,  in  SuOtalk.  and  acted,  with 
great  credit,  ai  a  magiilrale,  fur  wreiai 


oroughin 
England, 


98lhofMay,)a34.  Mr.  Lofll  iinotonly 

the  encounger  of  merit  in  othcri  i  and, 
in -particular,  of  the  geniui  of  Bloom- 
Aeid,  ai  we  hare  already  noticed  in 
ourmemeirof  that  poet.  The  principal 
ofliii  literanr  production!  are,  rimoleoB, 
a  tragedy;  Eudoaia,  a  poem,  in  blank 
tene ;  a  tranilaiion  of  the  two  fint 
Georgio  of  Virgil;  Laura,  or  ao  Antho- 
logy of  Sonneia;  and  a  Tolume  of 
Apboriimi  from  Shakipeare.  Hit  pro- 
feaiional  worki  are,  A  Colleetlon  cf 
Common  Law  CtMi,  from  tT7S  to 
17T4 1  too  volume)  of  law  maiim), 
entitled  Prindpia  miD  Juiia  Unlienalil 
turn  prKclpue  Angliomi:  Eiaay  on  lb* 

ben'i  Law  of  Evidence.  Mr.  Lafit  alB 
wrote  levetal  political  pamphlet),  and 
contributed  largely  to  mo4t  of  the  pe- 
riodical publication)  of  hit  day. 


up  ai  a  )urgeon,  and  iludied  undi 
Cnar  Hawkin),  and  at  Pari), 
afterward)  went  to  China,  In  a  m 
opacity  r  and  whil)t  tbere,  le.ni 


he  ods  of  Hani.      In 

1T8S,  he  took 

ofM.D.ib<- 

Seronil 

he  travelled  oi 

■A  at  Bj 

itol  Hot -well), 

in  IS26. 

Mr.  Nolt  wa) 

the  author  of 

If  not  a  profou 

hietarv  product 

ode)  of  Horace 

.anedi 

lonofCatullU), 

beude 

HT^hVilSi'™ 

KNOX,  (Vi 

EMM.-. 

)  the  )o>>  of  > 

fl^iir,",',:' 

bom  on 

the  Sih  of  De- 

the    chiHlry    of  Stijp- 


thc    chiHl 


ittya 


..,     .  ,  liU  he  !■  chieBj 

luiDian.  Many  o!  hit  warki  bmie  b«n 
inngUted  inia  [he  different  Euiopein 
lingiugci,  uid  have  nceiTed  grcai  praiae 
from  Dr.  John»n,  tuid  alher  eminent 
lilerarj  characleri.  Tbe  principal  of 
them  are,  Euaji,  Moral  and  Li'     ~  ~ 


;  Uben 


Educ 


.  WinlerEvm- 
inga,  three  rolumei,  ckUto  ;  Cbrittiaa 
I'tuloMphj ;  and  a  nmplilet  on  ihe  Ni- 

lionallmporunceofClaiaicalEducadan. 

IracU,  aod   Elegsnt  Epitllea,  are   hii 


vend  pohlical 


of  the 

ggrmoni,  he  printed  hit  rimoiu  one,  de- 
liiend  It  Brlghlon,  upon  The  Ualaw. 
fulneu  of  Offeniive  War.  He  died, 
liiEhty  leipected,  at  Tunbridge,  on  ihe 
SUi  of  September,   ISII,  leiTin;  tno 

lervedly  great;  i 


language, 
Latin,  both  in  pnue  and  n 


NARES,  (RoBEBT,  AichdeacoD  of 
Caiiiile.)  ion  of  Dr.  Naiei,  Ihe  com- 
poier,  was  born  at  Yorli,  in  June.  ITS3, 
jnd  educated  U  Weumioiltr  Scliool, 
andChriiIchuich,Oiroid.   Afterhaving 


irei«nted,  bv  fail  college,  to  the  liting 
f  Eailon  Mauduit,  in  Nortliampton- 

I  appointed 


ind  thartly  aflerwardi,  he  ob- 
islned  Ihal  of  DudinBton,  in  the 
count*.  In  17S7,  he  oaa  appo 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  York  i 
the  (bUowing  year,  asiitWnl-pfriiciier 
tl  Lincoln'!  tnn.  In  IT9S,  he  <rai 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Societ;r  of  Arti ; 
during  the  same  year,  he  became  ai- 

muiuicript    librariaH,    at    the   Britiih 

Huwum.    In  the  latter  capacity,  pcioc 


euted  V 


publiahed  by  the 
n.  In  1798,  he  wu 
rclory  of  Shamford, 


the  following  year,  on  b«ng  collated  to 
Ihe  arth  ilall  of  the  canoni  leudentiary 
of  Lidilield  CaihedraL  In  ISOO,  h_ 
obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  Carllile  i 
In  ISM,  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and,   in  the  next  year,  waa 

Eeiented  to  ilie  living  of  St.  Mary, 
eading,  nhicli  he  eichanged,  in  13IB, 
for  Ihil  of  AllliiJIawi,  London.  ' 
1823,  he  wu  elected  a  vice-pre^ 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Ll»ralur< 
the  eitabliihnient  of  which  he 
been  greatly  inilrumentaL  He  died  on 
Ihe  S3rd  of  March,  IB29.  He  wa.  ~ 
author   of  varioui    periodical   ea 


>    Ihe    Royal  Society  of  Liieratui 
;leinenU  of  Orthoepy ;    Kemtrki   _.. 
le  favourite  Ballet  of  Cupid  and  Piycbe, 


d  AllQtio 


lePrincipleiofGov, 
mm  Rcaioni  A  G. 
if  Wordi,  Phni 


•.  &c. 


the  Worka  of  Englijh 
,  particularly  Shalupeare  and 
niporatiei.  Sec  &c.      He  tdw 

__jted  The  Briiiih  Critic,  i 

forty-iecond    volume  ; 


Coteniporai 

...    a.,..    ».:.:.!.   ^^.■.-  ,^    ,hj 

.-..,  - _..  Turday'i 

Lectuiei  on  the  Church  Citcchiam ; 
Ihe  Sertnont  of  Dean  Vincent,  &C.  In 
addition  to  iheit  and  olber  Uieniy 
labourt,  he  wrote  a  preface  to,  and  ■>- 
litEcd  in  Ihe  completion  of,  Brydge'a 


)  enlarged  the  General  Bio- 
JictJonaiy.  He  ii  deutibed, 
r  in  The  Gentleman'i  Maga. 


uction  it  lupplied, 
vivacity  of  man- 


MAURICE,  (Thomas.)  »u  bom 
■bgut  tb*  fear  HiS,  mil  receixd  ihe 
early  pan  6(  hii  cducaiion  ii  Chritl'i 
Hospii*!,  but  principtlly  under  the  In- 
•traciiiin  of  Dr.  Pirr,  aiid  at  Sl  John'i 
College,  OiAird.     Here  he  ^ned  greU 

Sniiaiion  b;  a  Irinilauoo  of  Ihe 
dipiu  Tyiannui  of  Sopboclei,  and  bv 
■eieral  iniKellineoiu  poemi,  which 
were  publiihed  about  17IB.  Ailer 
uking  h[i  deEree  of  B.  A.,  be  wu  or- 
dained curate  ot  Woodforil,  Etiei,  and 


enth    I 


,    ihe 


:eath. 
I    Karl    S 


t^arl    Spencer,    la    the 
imileighion,  Warwick- 

U  Ih'e'iritiir'Muieii^ir*  In  1804,  the 
lord-chancellor  gave  liim  the  living  of 
Cudham,  in  Kent;  and  he  died  on  the 
aOlh  of  Maich,  1621.  Mr.  Maurice 
publithed  a  taiiet^    of  miic'ellaneoui 

lilervy  world  by  hu  Hiilory  of  Hin- 


MEEIRY.  [Robert.)  the  faundei  of 
what  it  known  ai  The  Delia  Cnucan 
School  of  Poeirv,  wu  born  in  London, 
In  April,  175S.  llii  filher  wat  go- 
vernor of  the  Hudton'i  Bay  Company, 
and    ii  laid  to    have    been    (be    ftrit 


ined  hor 
iei.    The  tut 
I  educated  i 


of  hit  father,  and  wiu,  for  tome  lim 
adjutant.  On  quilting  the  tetvice,  I 
went  abroad ;   and,  during  a  Ilay  D 

pasted  the  chief  part  of  hit  time  i 
Florence,  where  he  tludied  the  Italia 
language,  engaged  in. poetical  comw 


of  the  uademy  wai  thai  by  which,  on 
hit  leiurn  lo  England,  he  ditUnguithed 


liie  variou 


^dered  Ihe  founder  of  a  new  school  ir 
poetry.  The  DellaCiuican  Scboal.hoW' 
ever,  wai  ibort-lived,  and  wai  ridiculed, 
by  Giflbrd,  in  hii  Bavisd  and  Msviad 
nitbaieverily  "bich  Ihe  indifference  o 
poitEiiiy  teenii  liktlj  to  iutlify,  ai  then 
u  nut  one  of  Mr.  Meny't  poem,  wliici 
ii  now  generallj  resd.  ile  died  on  ihi 
2<tb  of  December,  179B,  at  Baliimore 
in  America,  whiiher  he  had  retired,  ii 
ITSe,  with  iiit  wife,  formerly  Miti 
Brunton,  en  aitreu,  [titter  to  ihe  Coun- 
teu  of  Craven)  lo  Kfaom  he  wu  mar- 
ried in  1791.  ISetidet  hit  pocmt,  he  waj 


PERRY,    (Jai 


le  Bloomy 
a!  Eii  life, 


!Jr^e*p?^eded 


pliiiosophicU  dttcutjlon,  u  a  member 
of  a  tociely  eilabliihed  for  that  piir- 
poie.  In  lT77,he  removed  to  London, 
and,  being  engaged  u  reporter  to  the 
London  Evening  Pott,  he  ritied  the 
tale  of  thai  paper  many  ihoutandi  a- 
day,  Junng  the  trialt  of  AdmiraJt  Kep- 
pel  and  Palliiir,  by  lending  up,  daily, 
from  Portimoulh.  eight  columni  of  pro- 
of edinga,  taken  by  himaelf  In  court.  In 
17S!.  he  pnjjected,  and  alterwardi 
edited,  for  a  ibori  time.  The  European 
Magaiioe ;  and  be  lubiequenily  became 
■ele  ediior  and  proprietor  of  The  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  which  be  conducted  in 
lucb  a  manner,  that  Pitt  and  Lard  Shel- 


copying  a  pragnpli  from  Lh«  1^»- 
mincc,  respiting  Cearge  chc  Faunh, 
llicn  I'linccofWalet.  In  both  caKi  he 
obiaitiedacqidlul);  acting,  in  ihe  lalUr, 
aa  hit  onn  counuL  He  died  much  re- 
■pected,  and  in  Ihe  poncuiDn  of  ■ 
handKnne  (brtane,  al  Brighton,  on  the 
4th  of  Demuber,  IBIl. 


hononu-y  degreeof  M.A.,  ai  All  SouU' 
College,  Oiibrd,  in  wliich  yrar  he  wai 
■ppoinied,  bv  hi>  ftthrt,  a  prebendary  of 
Durham.  In  1780,  the  Duke  ol' Bridge- 
oarer  preiented  him  to  the  teciory  of 
MiddlE,  and,  in  I79T,  to  that  of  White- 
church,  both  in  thccoimly  of  Salop.  He 
wBi  raited  to  ibe  rank  ol  an  earl^i  ion 
in  ISOa.  andiucceeded  lu  Ilic  titlei  of  hii 


liritish  Muuum,  with  the  inieiest  o 
£7,000  to  Ihe  bbnrian  »ha  should  uk. 
care  of  thim  ;  alio  £S,000  laniirdi  Hug 
menling  the  coUffuoh  of  that  inilitulloii 
aiid£8,000  to  the  pretident  of  the  Roya 


publjah  one  Chomand  capl«  of  a  work, 
cnililcd,  On  the  Po-er,  Wi*dom,  and 
Goodiieii  of  Qod,  a*  DUinifetied  Id  ibt 
Crealion. 

CHARNOCK,  (John,)  m  bora  on 
the  ZStli  of  November,  17S6,  and  wu 
educated  at  WInchetter  School,  and 
Merlon  College,  Oxford,  where  he  ob- 

do«  not  appear  lo  ban  taken  any  de- 
gree. He  Kned,  for  tome  time,  boih 
in  Ihe  army  and  nary;  and,  after  pub- 
linhiiig  leieral  miiHllineout  worki  of 
merit,  dird  in  the  Klng-g  Bench,  In 
Mar,  1307.      Hi>  life  wn  much  embil- 

Hlilory  of  Marine  Atchllecture,  in  tht 


iHful  aj 


onflnca 

e  work. 
iRiphlet,  entitled  The 


brother  in  1823.     He  died  at  P.rii,  in 

Rightt  of  a   Free  People;  Biographia 

ibemonihof  April.  1329.     Iliiproduc- 

N'avalii,  >ix  .olumea,  oelata;    an  able 

ttou  can.iitof  sn  ediUon  ol  ihe  Hyppo- 

Supplement  lo  Campbeira  Livei  of  the 

lilua  of  Euripidei,   wiili  noire,  larious 

Admirelji    A  Letter  on  Finance;    and 

reading.,  anS  a  Utin  version!  a   Life 

A  Life  of  Lord   Nelion,  in  which   are 

of  Lord-chsncellor  Egerluni    A  Letter 

insened  leveral  original  lellen  of  that 

<o  the   Pariii.itii,  upon   Inbnd  Navlga- 

Hilringu]a.ilin  are  »id  lo  ia.e  formed 

PINKF.RTON,   (John.)  the  ton  of 

Pariii  hit  home  wm  nearly  filled  «ilh 

on   Ihe  13lh  of   Peliroary,   1759;  and. 

dog<  and  call ;  and  out  of  unecn  of  the 

afier  having  received  an  ordinary  edu- 

former animali,  two  were  adiuitled  to 

cation,  .^a>  arli^'led  lo  a  writer  of  the 

hia  table;  and  half  a  doien,  dreucd  up 

ti^iiet,  with    »hom   he  remained   fiec 

like  himself,  were  frenuenlly  leen  alone 

year..      In  ITX1.  he  scltled  in  London, 

in  hig  carriage,  drawn  by  four  hories, 
and  altended  by  two  footmen.     When 

and,   In   1806,  removed  to   Pane,   and 

100  deiiililated  to  panake  of  Beld  fpona. 

died  there  on  ihe  lOih  of  March,  ISiH. 

he  kept  in  hb  garden  a  large  atock  of 

Medalii  Lettera  on   LIuruure ;  W>]- 

rabbiis,   plgeoni,  and  parlridgei,   wiih 

their  wings  cul,  which  he  would  occa- 

poliana;  The  Treasury  of  Wit ;  Di»er- 

■ionally.wilh  theaidof  hiiiertanli.walk 

lalion  on  the  Origin  and  ProgreM  of  (he 

ciiie",  however,  he  had  no  ordinary  »hai« 

■ion  m  the  Ancient  and  Upden,  Kialory 

of  Europe;   The    Medallic  History   of 

ETiglsnd;   Anlnqniry  into  the  Hiilon 

of  Scot  land,  preceding  Ihe  Reign  of  Mat 

'      ihc  Third;    Icnographia  Scoiicai 


Ihii  proliflc  and  ecccotnc  wriler  pra- 
docccL  the  greater  pare  ite  for^tm  { 
but  fall  Atfu  *nd  Geography,  with  > 
hw  otben,  art  ttill  popular. 

LBMPRI^RE,  (John,)  mi  bora  In 
JeneT,  aboui  the  Tear  1760,  and  re- 
nlrtd    hi>    educallon    at    Winchaler 


gndunltd  A.M.  ii>  1791,  a 
me  year,  obtained  the  hei 
p     of   Abingdon     gramni 


_._.  ichool  of  EiFler,  which  he,  bow- 
erer,  was  obliged  to  reiign,  after 
pfliUoning  parliament,  in  conMUenee 
Ufa  diipuie  urith  ti^e  iruiteei.  Hanng 
piDceeded  It.D.  In  1801,  and  D.D.  In 
1803,  he  wu,  in  1811,  pmenled  with 
the  rectory  of  McHh,  which,  logeilier 
ilh  the  hiing  ofNewiiiKk,  in  the  uini 


QNly, 


igOl 

eld  tiU  hii  death,  i 
I.      Aa  an  at  ' 
led  celebrity  by  the 


lined  celebrity  by  the  publicatj 
Bibliotheca  Cl*«i«,  and  Unit 

^ 


and  which  bane  Eone  Ihrougb  uTerai 
'     the  fomer.lhe  author  hii 


Islion  of  the   work  wii  pu 
Daienler,  In  Holland,  la  I7{ 


'iS: 


<y.liolo«ica]  ilu- 
jalullieaulhor 


rodolui,  but  waa  induced  to  dlKontinue 
it,  in  conwiiuence  of  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Beloe't  edition. 

DRUMMOND,(SirWTiLiAU,)wBi 

bom  Id  Scoiluiid,  iboul  [he  year  1700, 
and  wai  made  a  knighi  of  ihe  Creiceni 
in  ISOl,  at  which  lime  he  wai  anibac 
ladar  to  liie  Ultoman  parte.      He  had 


and  (i-Uow   of  the  Royal  Sociedi 
London  and  Edinburgh.     Sir  Wil 


M  of  Peri 


»  hii  able  tran.la 
publithi^d 


of  llie 


of    the 

Alheni;  AculemicBl  Quntionsi  Ori- 
ginei,  or  Retnarki  on  the  Origin  of 
Sererat  Empirn,  Siatei,  and  Citle*) 
Odin,  a  poem  i  Eisay  on  a  Funic  In- 
iniption,  found  in  (he  I>1e  of  Main; 
CEdipui  Indaicui;  and,  in  conjunction 
Willi  Robert  Wa]pole.  Eiq.,  Hercula- 
Dcniia,  or  ArchoolDgical  and  Philolo- 
gical   Diiienationi.      Sir  W 

at  Naplri,  in  great  iplcndour. 

ROGERS,  (Samuel,)  o 
moit  elegant  poeli.  wii  tin 
banker,and  himiclffiilloHalli 


ion,  which  he  completed  by  tra- 

-up"  Induding    France,    Snit- 
I,  Italy,  aennany,  Kc.     He  hat 


1787,  when  he  publiihed  aipiHtcd  I 
to    Supentiiion,    with    other     poe 

of  Rre  yean,  by  The  Pleaiurea  of  ] 
mory  ;  a  work  which  at  once  e*1 
liihed  hii  fame  aa  a  flnt-rate  poeL 
1798,  he  publiihed  hii  Bpiitle  b 
Friend,  wiiii  olber  poenu  :  and  did 
again  cDme  forward,  ai  a  poet,  lill  1814, 
when  he  added  to  a  collected  edition  of 
hit  worki,  hiatoniewhal  irreeular  norm 
of  The  Vi,ion  of  Columbui.  '  ■' 
hii  Jan 


aame  year  came  out  hii  Janueline,  a 
tale,  in  company  with  Lord  Byron'i 
Lirat  and,  in  181B,  hit  Human  Life. 
In  IS2!,  wai  publiibed  hii  fint  part  of 
Italy,  which  ha*  linee  been  completed, 
in  three  volumei,  duoderimo;   and  of 

the  world,  accompanied  with  numerout 
engraiinga.  Thia  poem  ij  liii  lait  aikd 
gteaieit,>iui  by  no  meant  hii  beit,  per- 
rDrmaiicei  though  an  einlnent  writer  In 
The  New  Momhly  Mafatine  nlli  it 

laiiTly  many  (ety  beautiful  deicripllre 
paiiagrt  to  be  found  in  it;  and  it  l>  to- 
lalJy  tree  from  mereiriciounieit :  bulw« 


.„„...             1 

Ihink  Ihe  aulhorhu  loo  often  milLLkin 

tbeir  fall,  under  RobeipicrTClmpriaaDcd 
in  the  Temple,  at  Farii,  and,  lor  lom* 

cominon-plicc  for  >iiiiplicily,  lo  rendci 

time,  wt.  in  danger  of  her  life.   Alia: 
her  litKiaUon,  ihe  publi.hed,  In  iue- 

wLl^"li-»utb^,!il'ho^TThe'nt^. 

tmet  of  Uemarv,  ihal  he  vtill  be  chiefly 

cexion,    A   Sketch  of  the   roliika  of 

known  10  poiteriiy,  ihough,  at  ihe  laoic 

France ;  a  tran.lallan  of  Faut  and  Vir- 

tioM,  lomi   of  hii   ininar  p«mi  an 

einlai   TouiinSwilierland;   Skelchea 

unong  (he   motl  puie   and   txquiiiie 

of  the  State  of  Manueri  and  Opiniona 

In  the  French  Republic ;  and  a  trana- 

(hii  an  have  produced.  In  locieiy.  iew 

lation  of  the  Political  and  Confidential 

men  are  laid  lo  Ik  mon  agreesble  io 

with  obHrration..     About  the  time  of 

Teoerable  lubject  <tl  our  oiemoir;  and 

the  truce  of  Aniiena,  the  it  uid  to  have 

been  cooiulted  by  the  Eiiglith  govern- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 

Lotd  Byron  mn«  hare  thought  highly 

ofhl.pi>ry,ithe«r..ioe.rein«y- 

't"r  with  her  papen,  by  the  French 

ing.    "  We  are  all  wrong,    eiccptlog 

Rt^en,  Crabbe,  >tid  CampbcU." 

Fd  1814,  ihe  ttarlilaied  the  fl«t  volu™ 

of  the  Penonal  Narrative  of  the  Travel. 

WILLIAMS,  (Helbk  M*ftH.)  U 

■aid  (ohaTt  been  born  in  LondOD,  about 

.ii  volume.,  in  1831.    Her  other  pet- 

the  year  1TS3,  though  »  tarly  a  date 

in  France,  18IS  ;  On  the  Pet«euiion  of 

the  l-toicanu  of  the  South  of  France, 

Letien,  &c,  and  Anenlotei  in  a  Con- 

1816 1    Letter,  on   the   E.enu   which 

.enl,  of  which  Wall,  in  hi.  BLhliolheca 

havepaued  in  France,  from  the  Und- 
ing  of  Napoleon,  on  the  lit  of  March, 

1770andmi.  In -hatiitu.lion  of  life 

1815.  till  llie  Heitomiion  of  Louii  the 

hei  parent!  were,  doei  not  appear ;  but 

Eighteenth,  1819  ;  anda  .ketch,  entitled 

tliey  retidcd  at  Berwick  tome  time  af^er 

The  Leper  of  Ihe  City  of  A«le,  frum 

the  birth  oT  Helen,  who  aiiin  came  to 

Ihe  French.  In  thete  work.,  .he  avowed 

tion  tio  account  hit  been  given ;   >he 

deycloped,  •!  an  tarly  age,  a  laile  for 

poetry,  and.  In  the  year  just  mentioned, 

luiion.    She  died  at  Pari.,  where  .he 

pubhihed  a  tale  in  ytr.e.  entitled,  Ed- 

i. uid  lo  hate  lived  with  an  adulurer. 

win  and  Elfrida,  under  the  pat.onage 
ofDr.Kippli.  ThOKcceuwiihwhich^it 

1827.      Her  letter.,  and  »me  of  her 

waa  met,  encouraged  her  to  continue  her 

poemi,  have  been  translated  into   the 
French  Unguage,  and  appear  lo  have 

literary  laboun ;  and,  in  1783.  ihe  pro- 

duced an  Ode  to  Peace  -.  in  1TB4,  Peru, 

acquired  more  celebrity  in  that  country 

a  poem ;   in  I7B6,  two  Tolumea  of  Mii- 

ihan  in  her  own. 

on  the  Slaie  Trade.     These  acquired 

RADCLIFFE,  (Ann,)  the  daughter 
of  >  gentleman  in  trade,  named  Ward. 

her  lome  fame,  and  coniideiable  profit ; 

and,  proceeding  to  France,  in  the  lait- 
mentSoned  yeir,  >he  rormed  tome  Ule- 

wu  born   in  London,   on  the  Bib  of 

July,  1764.    In  her  Iwenty-ihird  year 

.he  married,  at  B.th,  where  lier  parent. 

induced  her  lo  take  up  her  reiidence  in 

then  re.ided,  William  Rsdclifle,  Ewl., 

I'liti,  in  1790.     In  the  tame  year,  the 

prielor    and    editor   of    1'he   Engli.h 
Chronicle.      Not  long  aRerwardl  the 

pulH.thed  a   noTel,    in  two    Tolumei. 

called  Julia ;  and,  ihottlT  afierwaidi,  her 
Lelten  written  from  France,  to  which 

publiahed  her  romance  of  The  Cutlea 

a  tecond  and  third  volume  were  added 

of  Alhlin  and  Dumblaine;  which  waa 

in   1702-      Thia  work  wai  written  in 

.ucceeded    by    1'lie  Romance    of  ihe 

lupport  of  ihe  French  revolution,  and 
oftfie  doctrine,  of  .he  Girondi.tai  and 

Fore.l  j  The  iUcilian  Romance ;  and,  in 

1793,  by  her  celebrated  production  of 

The  Myiterie.  of  Udolpho,  for  which 

«h«  ncrind  £500.  In  ITM,  iba 
inicUed  on  ihc  continent ;  but  did 
not.  u  genenllT  luppotcd,  rrom  Ihe 
TitldncuofbcTifcutiptianorihitcDnii- 
Iry,  villi  Italy,  being.  uioTdliig  to  > 
writer  in  tbe  Biognphie   UiuverKlle, 

Erevented  from  proceeding  be vond  Prl- 
urg,  on  iiupicloo  of  not  being  an 
Engllihwaman,  notwilhiunding  her 
puiport.  In  1799,  ihe  publiihed,  in 
qnu-to,  An  Account  of  i  Jouidcj  in 
HolUod.  niih  Obtemilons  msde  dur- 
ing ■  Tour  on  the  Likei  of  Wotmoiv- 
lind  uid  Cumbetlmnd  ;  and  the  Hme 
irork    lubeequently  appeared    ip  t*o 

world  hert^i^ce  of'rhclulian,  tm 

u  The  Mydrrie^  of  Udo"p'h"  ^s''re- 
cxiytd  from  Ihe  publiiher  £S0O.     The 


French  publicilion,  called  DiciionnjJrt 
H  islorique,  Critique,  et  B  ibliographiqu«, 
atu  atlnbutci  to  her  two  worU.  eotiiled 
reipectlTeljr,  Woiasn't  Adioale,  and 
Viiioiu  of  the  Caiile  of  Ihe  Pyrenneei  1 
and  ■  romance  by  her,  called  Gallon 
de  Blondcriile,  appeared  abortly  after 
her  death,  whicli  took  place  on  ihc  7ih 
ofFebmary,  1823.  In  petton,  the  lub- 
jecl  of  our  memdr  wai  low  in  italun, 
but  eiquidtelf  proponioned,  wiih  a  flue 

•iiadlj  and  inielligfoce.  At  a  writtt 
of  lomince.  Mn.  RadcliH'e  itaiidt  U 
tlie  head  of  her  clau :  a  rank  awigned 
her  by  the  critics  of  allcountriei  where 

intoalmoai  ail  the  European  languBKei, 
ha<*  been  made  known.  Sheridan 
■poke  viiih  great  prilie  of  The  Myi- 
leiiri  of  UdolsliO!  and  Dr.  Joaeph 
Wanon  uld,  that  happening  to  uke 
It  up  al  nieht,  he  wui  lo  fucinated 
Ihitlie  could  nolgotobed  until  he  had 
iiniihrd  it.  It  ii  in  the  dtiineaaon 
of  guiU,  under  the  influence  of  terror 
and  lupeniiiion,  that  Urt.  Radcliffi: 
is  u  pie-emineiilly  iiici^eurui  and 
original;  and.  In  thii  re^peci,  Chfaier, 
In  hit  OUerTaiioni  upon  the  Englbh 
Kouiance  Writen,  rank)  her  next  lo 
Shak«peare. 

BAILLie.  (JoAKNA,)  ri)(e>  of  Iha 
celebnied  Dr.  Matthew  Bitllie,  wai 
bgrn  at  Bolhwell.  in  Scotland,  about 
Ihe  rear  ITGJ.  We  have  been  unable 
to  eollerl  any  pariiculari  of  her  life. 
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but  ihe  i*  wdl  known  to  the  public  ai 
one  oflhemoitincceuful  female  writen 
of  Ihe  preaent  age.  Her  moel  ole- 
brated  production  ii  her  Playi  of  the 
Pauionig  >  leriei  In  which  each  paa- 
<ion  ia  made  the  lubject  of  a  tragedy 
and  k  comedy.  Theie  procured  het 
great  repuUtion,  particularly  her  tn- 
gediei,  which  eilnce  Urong  conception* 
of  character,  Tirid  imagery,  and  ■ 
miiieriy  delineation  of  Ihe  tarioua  paa- 
tioni.  One  of  her  man  rcceni  public*- 
lioni  ii  A  View  of  the  general  Tenor  of 
tbe  New  Teatament,  reprdbg  (ha 
■Nature  and  Dignity  of  Je.u.  Chrlal. 
She  ia  alao  the  author  of  The  Family 
Legend,  a  tragedy;  Melrieal  Lcgenda, 
or  Eialted  Charaden ;  and  two  dramaa, 
entitled,  reapectirely.  The  Martyr,  and 
The  Bride. 

MORGAN,  (Lady,)  whoae  name  ti 
>o  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
waa  a  Miai  Owenion.  Her  father  be- 
longed to  the  Iheaire  Royal,  Dublin, 

ITTO.  Slie  ii  principally  known  aa  the 
author  of  Ixo  worki,  called,  reipec- 
tiiely,  Frvice,  and  Iraly,  boih  in  two 
Tolumet-  ■  TK.e  ha.)  .ne,ten««  rir- 
culalion  al  home  a 


ibroad;  and,  Tot 
lery  inUuential  otet  Ih* 
reading  Enghih,  reipecl- 
untriei.      Both  of  them 
,       ._  .jd  in  Sardinia,  Rome,  ud 
Au>lna,and  Ihe  aulhoreu  wai  fbrbldden 

other  workt  coniiil  chiefly  of  notelj, 
of  which  The  O'Brieni  and  the  O'Fla- 

married,   not   lery  early  in  life.    Dr. 

Silently'  knighted.  Her  Book  of  the 
ouiioir,  publiihed  in  lHa,  conlahia 
lome  i muling  particular!  and  lUiecdDlei 
concerning  her.elf,  bul  a  diiguiiing  dr 


Her 


ii  Frana 


feebleit  production  la  coniidered  lo  be 
her  Life  and  Timet  of  Saliaior  Roaa. 
Betldet  the  worki  hefore-meniioned, 
■he  it  the  author  of  Ihe  novelt  of  St. 
Clair,  The  Novice  of  St.  Dominic,  The 
Wild  lri.h  Oirl,  Palriotie  Skeichei  of 
Ireland,  Woman,  or  Ida  of  Alheni,  and 
Abtenieelim;  which,  with  Ihteicepdon 


of  Ihc  lut,  were  ill  publiihed  pre< 

TOBIN,  (John,)  the  ion  of  a  ' 
In  ITTO,  ind  edunied  ai  BtUu-l 


nr,  till  alter  I  ill  dmth,  v 
I  1804.     In  Ihe  ume 
.     .       The  Honeymoon,  wliiet 
been  previouily  [ejected,  »u  acii 


Cork  I  and.  In  i 
pliuK  which  it  met  wilh,  h'm  fullo' 
bv  The  Curfew,  anolher  o(  Tub 
ptiya.  The  Honeymoon,  however, 
the  more  popular  of  the  two,  and 
Indeed,'  the  aule  production  on  wl 
the  bine  of  iu  anibor  dependi.  I 
•lilt  liequentl/  (cledi  anil,  froi 


r    Ibe 


hich  ii 


MoaxoN 

wai  bon 

•lock-bri 

who  placed  h 

al  Ihe  S 

guenlly  entered  a  law  .tu.lenl  ol 
Lincoln't  Inn,  he  devoted  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  hij  liine  to  play-wniing, 
and  produced,  in  ITS),  a  hiiEorical 
play,  called  Columbui  Tliii  met  niili 
litife  tucceu;  but  hii  neii  piece.  The 
Children  of  the  Wood,  had  a  run  ol 


'lay.  i'bu>  enconraaed,  hi 
.e  of  our  moat  reguTar  dra. 
ign,  and  produced,  in  lue 
19  (nmediei  of  The  Way 


7^^ 

Ache,  Scrrela  Worlh  Knowing,  The 
School  of  Rerorni,  Town  and  Conntry, 
Education,    and    !!pced    tlie    Plougli. 

"zorin.kH'a 
c  Knight  of 

u  adapted  and  altered 


br  ttie  >tage.     Speed  Ihe  Plough  li  Ih* 
best  performance   of   Mr.    Morton,  of 

•aid,  that,  if  uut  ofa  trunKendeiu  cha- 
racter, they  are  luch  a>  placi 


lupplauted    the    lex    obsinuite,     but 
nore  genuine,  efiutioni  of  gcniui. 

HOOK,   (J*UEs,l   Ihe    ion   of  the 


Iter,  wheie  lie  dittinguiihcd  himielT 
among  the  boys  by  sketching  porlniilb 
and  cariciliirei.  Une  of  llicsc,  repre- 
■enling  a  pairof  icale*.  containing  three 
Etonian!  and  three  Weitminiler  boyi, 
of  whom  the  latter  were  made  lo  pre- 
ponderue,  gare  riie  to  Ihe  following 
epigram  from  Cuming,  Iben  ■  tdiolit 


Thii  appeared  in  >  periodical  of  the 
Etoniana,  called  The  TriSer,  and  wu 
thui  answered  by  Mr.  Hook,  in  The 
Microcosm,  the  production  of  the  Wt*t- 
mliulerboy.:— 


Abool  1791,  he  entered 

Hu  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  where,  in  1104-9, 

he  graduate-'  "  '    '    -   —     "  ' 


lined 

an 

ad^inla^eoui 

.     Ha 

vm 

riomly  U  which 


ong  pi 


.    ,         thed   a  pamphlet,   that 

title  of  PublicDia,  or  a  Sketch  of  the 
Timeg    and    rrevailing   Opinion),    In 


1797.  h 


[insry    I.   

d  the  daughter 


r  blm  the  imall  IitIiv 
1  Leicestershire,  and 
o  the  notice  of  the 


LITBRATDBB. 


mm  emintnc  TorT  politiriini  or  the 
dar-  In  I7W,  he  gndiuted  M.A. 
and,  in  1801,  be  produced  The  Opiniai 
of  ma  Old  Engliihmim,  in  oiilch  tH 
Iracedj  with  gnat  eloquence  and  dii' 
crimination,  iJic  chancier  of  Pitt,  [mm 
tbc  bettlnning  of  hii  miniilerial  career 
10  thai  period.  Id  1802,  he  waa  toade 
chaplain  lo  Geeigc  the  Founhj  and, 
in  1S03,  alarmed  at  the  progrcB  of 
Buonaparte,  publiihed,  UDtfer  the  tig- 
nature  of  Publicula,  hii  celebrated 
addreuet  to  llie  people,  the  uliliera, 
and  the  lailon,  of  which  no  leu  than 
a  million  were  circulated  in  EngUud 
andWalea.  In  1S04,  he  w*a  appointed 
to  the  rectory  of  Hertinglbrdbury,  and 
St.  Andrew'i,  In  Mertfordihire  i  after- 
ttardt  gnduattd,  aucceuireiy,  B.C.L., 
and  D.C.L.!  and,  in  IS07,  he  ob- 
tained a  Hall  in  Winehetlcr  Cuhtdral. 
In  ISll.  he  publiihed  ■  tract,  entitled 

the  Prolntant  Duuntera'  Calechiim  ; 
the  profile  of  which  he  applied  to  (be 
benefit  of  the  Church  charii*  and 
Sunday  ichooii.  In  1814,  he  auc- 
ceeded  Dr.  Middltton  aa  Archdeacon 

of  the  two  following  yeara,  published 
a  luceeiaion  of  political  pampbleti,  the 
chiirf  of  which  were  enlitTcd,  I'lajn 
Facu  ftir  Plain  Folki,  Ac,  and  Al 
Kalomeric,  an  Arabian  tale,  depleting 


le  prttfreia 


oTth 


of  the  Krent 

ISII,  in  order  (o  coi 

he  exchanged  h 


livings,  in  Henlbrdihire,  wiili  „.. 
Ridley,  for  that  of  Whippingham,  in  the 
Lie  of  Wight ;  and,  in  the  lame  Year, 
be  brooght  out,  in   weelily  numben, 

from  the  lit  of  March  till  the  end  of 
September,  The  Good  Old  Tiuiei,  or 
ilie  roar  Man'i  Hiiiorv  of  England, 
fram  the  eariieit  period  down  to  the 

Iremely  popular.  Hating  previou.ly 
ii  it  taid,  declined  an  Iriih  bilhopric, 
■-      *  I  1B2S,  aceepird  the  deanery  of 


ISM.  termi 

■led  in  * 

In  1827.  and   carried 

February  of 
Hook  obtain 

repulsion  a 

pol 

...leal 

urpaMcd  h 

m. 

1  1T71. 


phyaidati 
earij  iwriod. 


iced  talenta  of 
compoting,  whlkt  ttiii  a  ctuid,  poema. 
detcriptive  piecea,  and  noTeli,  though 
none  of  (hem,  with  the  cictplion  of 
tome  poetical  piecei  in  The  Honthljp 
Mtgaijne,  were  pubtiahed  Iwibre  ber 
marriage,  which  look  place  in  Hay, 
1798.   with   Mr.  Ople,   the  celebnlcd 

Father  and  Daughter,  a  tale,  n  ilk  olhCT 


plecei,  appeared  i[ 
drew  upon  lU  auti 


ISO! ;  whii 


biTourite  of  itt  ctau.    It  wai  tucneded, 

In  1B02,  by  An  Elegr  to  the  MemoiT 
at  the  late  Duke  of  Bedtbrd,  and  a 
Tolume  of  other  poemi ;  and,  in  1804, 
■hegaieto  Llie  world  bcr  laleof  AdeUna 
Mowbray,  or  the  Mother  and  Daushler. 
Thli  wu  followed,  in  ISOS,  by  Sunple 
Tales,  in  four  Tolumet,  duodecimo;  and, 
in  1303,  appeared,  anonjmODtly,  in  (wo 

Coquetry :  and  an  ociavo  volume,  under 
the  title  of  The  V'artior'i  Return,  and 
other  poema.  Having  become  a  widow 
in  1BU7,  the  publiihed,  in  ISIO,  Me- 
moin  of  Mr.  Opic,  preSled  to  the 
Leclurci  be  bad  read  at  the  Royal 
Academy.    Her  mbiequent  production! 

llc'scenei/TaleiDr  Re^Ldfe;  Simple 
Tain ;  Valeiitine't  Eee ;  Kew  Fablet,  in 
Tour  tuluuirt :  Tatci  of  the  Heart  i  and 
The  Black  Man'i  Limenl.  tq  adiocacf 

peired  in  1B2&  The  mou'retnarkable 
leaiure  in  her  Ufa  liuce  thi*  period,  It 
herentrance  into  the  SoolelTOt  Friendi, 
tnd  ber  retirement  from  eoclctv.  after 
liaving  been  one  of  Iti  moit  cheerful 


litplaylog  the  workiu*  of  the  ntalont, 
ihe  ii  eery  liitle  inleriot  lo  Godwin. 
Sl>e  fallt  thortof  MiM  Edgewortb,  in 
lerdetcriplioni  of  real  life,  and  deUne- 
ition  of  duntetUc  character;  bnl  Id 
irigiiialit;  and  vigour  of  conception, 
uid  creation  of  appalling  liiierett,  ibe 
ill  Inniiiteljr  luperfor.  Her  Father  and 
Daiigliier  ii  ■  hamioniuut  piece  of 
doiii-tticiraaedy;  iliovgli,  aiji  ■  writer 
in  The   Edioburgh    Review,    "  for  a 


KtembUnM  lo  the  Adolphe.  of  Ben- 
Jiinin  Canaunu"  Mn.  Opie  halda  no 
■ntna  renk  u  ■  poeleu,  chough  her 
pioH  wriiingi  b«ve  procuitd  Gcr  the 
greuttt  thtii  at  appcobalioo. 

CARR,  (Sir  John,)  faceliauilj  oiled 


tiiel. 

x;,','; 

«»1  hi 

.llrB.1 

=p«rB<l 

T'"ct\ 

liih  ■  T 

najot 

wwk.. 

ttdy   QUttruilt,  and   tlie   rfiuh  wb 
nuch  profit  to  liim>e:r,  and  imuiemen 


travellet'i  joumili;  and  ■  writer 
The  Monthly  Kevieii  hiving  ciltic 
hii  Slruiger  in  Ireland,  with  ■  joe 


prcHicd.  Sir  John  nu  knighied  bj 
(he  Duke  of  Bedford,  when  bit  grua 
wu  Loid-Ueutenuii  of  Ireland. 

BLMSLEY,  (Peter.)  wu  bom  in 

1TT3,  and  educated  at  Wetltnlnsler 
Schoul  and  ihe  Untcetiitv  of  Oifocd, 
where  he  iludied  for  the  c'hiirch.     The 

10  the  living  of  Little  Horkuliy,  In 
Euti,  In  1T98  ;  after  which  he  devoted 


Scotch  meiropolij, 

■  conlribaior  lo  The  Edinburgh  Re- 

•iew,  and  lubtequently  •nule  for  The 


'"i^^r 


Homer,  Bloomfield'i  Prometheus,  and 
Ponon'a  Hecuba.  In  IBIS  and  ISia, 
be  (isited  I»Iy  ;  and,  in  the  Uiier  yeiir, 

Humphre;  Davj,  to  collect  the  Her- 
culanean  papyri.  On  hij  return  to 
England,  he  aettled  at  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D^  and  waa 
made  principal  of  St.  Albin'i  Hall.  ' 
1823,  he  wi- '— -■ - 


wai  appo 


Camden  pro- 
anddiedoD 
Ihe  aih  of  March,  1S25.  Dr.  Elmile;. 
who  wai  one  of  the  fine  claaical 
■ciiolait  of  hii  age,  publithed,  in  ad- 
dilion  to  the  papen  above  mentioned, 
an  edition  of  the  following  tragediei  of 
Sopboclei  and  Euripidea :  (EdLpua 
Tvrannuii  Acharnanfi^  Heraclidlae; 
Meilaia ;  Bacchs ;  and  (Edipiu  Coloneua. 

LEWIS,  (Matthew  GREaoRT,) 
the  ion  of  a  gentleman  poaiessing  large 
property  in  the  Weit  Indiei,  and  who 
wai,  for  >orae  lime,  undei  lecreiary  at 
war,  wai  born  in  1T73.     He  wai  edu- 


relnm  to  England,  by  ihe  publication 

and  particularly  Tlie  Monk,  which  fini 
=..    /.„,     _.  .    ,„,,,„„,„„ 

ition  of  Monk 
ided  on  the 

, nTheGuai- 

lian;  and,  at  ihe  timeof  iti  appearance, 
iiciled  a  great  deal  of  notice,  not  un- 
niled  with  diigusl,  in  contequence  of 


bjr  a  promiie  to  recal  all  lite  early 
copiea  (hat  had  got  into  circulation,  and 
to  remodel  Ihote  paru  which  were  con- 
(idcred  moil  offensive.  He  would 
■eem  h1»  lo  have  offended  hit  family 
by  thii  publication  j  fur,  in  a  letiir, 
which  wai  publiihed  aller  hi>  deaib, 
he  eiciuea  hinuelf  lo  hia  father,  by  My- 
tng  that,  at  Ihe  time  of  hii  pubUihing 


ported^  by  poivon  given  him  by  m  lUvBt 

of"™"ci«[inK  iS'hii  ila'«  ai  hii 
deceue.  BiiiJu  The  Monk,  he  wai 
the  nulhor  of  iciera]  other  romanlie 
noveli,  »inl  some  drmnaiic  pieces,  of 
whicli  hii  irigedf  ef  AdeJgiihH,  and 
Tnelo-drAiiiefl  ul  ItugmnLrna  uid  Timoar 
Ihe  Taiur,  are  ilie  most  wlebnted. 
Uis  wriiinga  were  auffidenily  papular, 

laton,  whu  lurpoueil  Lewii,  perhapi, 


ARNOLD,  (Samuel  Jaues,)  ran  of 
bom  on  the  Sih  of  December,  'l7Tt, 

author.     Hii  Brat  produeijon  wai   the 

Gray,  which  wai  acted,  with  luccesa,  at 
Ihe  Haymarket  Theatre.  It  was  M- 
iowed  by  the  Shipwreck,  at  Drury 
Lane,  which  aldo  became  a  temporary 
liTouriM  wirh  the  public.  Ilia  mtul 
■ueceMful  production  »ai  Ihe  comedy 
of  Man  and  Wife,  or  More  Secrete  than 
One,   which   waa  produced  at   Drury 

Une,  in  1809,  and  h«] -'  ■'-'-■ 

nine  niEbu.     In  Ihe  aai 


Wrly. 


for  the  eilabliit 


Boduced  there  hii  Snt  great  opera  at 
p  All  Night,  or  Ihe  Snmgglei'a  Cane. 
HLi  new  Incaire  waa  higitly  ptoiporouB, 
■nd  each  iucceeding  year  prinjuced 
fteih  eflbrU  from  Mr,  Arnold'!  pen, 
■mong  which  were,  the  operu  of  Ploti, 
«  the  North  Tower;  The  Maniac; 
The  King'a  Pioiy !  Tlie  Deiil'a  Bridge) 
The  American!:  Fredericit  Ihe  Oreali 
Baron  de  Trenek;  ond  Broken  Pia- 
mlie!!  beiidei  a  multitude  of  dramai, 
including  thoie  very  !ucccuful  one!- 


ISI3,  Mr.  Arnold  waa  (oUcited  to 
dcrlake  Ihe  management  of  the  .  _.. 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  by  the  lale  Mr. 
Whitbread,  atiec  whoie  death  he  re- 
algned  hia  poH; — pulled  down  hU  old 

he  opened  in  ISIS.  la  Ihe  neintlaie, 
Mr.  Arnold  gare  birth  to  >  new  ei 
the  dramatic  inueic  o(  the  couniiy,  by 
the  fldapiation,  and  Rni   perform 

opera  of  D«  FreiKhiiii,  which 
lieen  pi-e>ioUElT  refilled  by  boib  the 
great  patent  Ihealiea.  Thia  wai  fol 
lowed  up  by  Dtheri,  not  leu  auccciiful 


more  by  the  producdon  of  foreign,  thai 
ot'  Engiiih,  muiici  but  the  charge  i 
■ulScleiilly  contradicted  by  the  lore 
going  lilt  of  operai,  among  the  com 
potera  of  which  we  need  but  nam 
H.  Blihop,  Kelly,  Brsbam,  T.  Cookt. 
andW.  Uawea.  In  1803-3,  Mr.Arnold 
raartied  a  daughter  of  Henry  Jamea 
Fye,  Kiq.,  the  poet  laureate,  by  whom 
be  liu  two  toni  and  ■  daughter.    Mr. 

the  Royal  Society;  hii  private  char 
ii  mid  10  be  eilimabte,  and  he  ha: 
teputation  of  being  a  meet  delightful 
and  Enletlaiuing  compmion. 

MURRAY,  (Alexander.)  the  i 
of  a  Scotch  (hepherd,  wai  boin  in  i 
ihire  of  Kirkcudbright,    Scotland, 
theaSndofOctober,  17TS.  After havi  „ 
learned  10  read,  be  waa,  at  the  age  of 
eight  jean,  leui  to  tend  ibeep;   but 
being,  B>  he  »yl.  In  hii  BUtobiDgrapby, 
"  indoleni,    and   given  to  booki,   and 
writing    on    boardi    with    eoal),"    hii 
father  found  him  of  litUeuie.  Atlengtb, 
in  May,  ITSl,  hit  uncle  andertook  to 
put  him  lo  Khool]  but  ill  health  pre- 


iboy 


engaged  a*  Icacher  in  ihe  familiei  of 
two  of  ihe  neighbouring  farmen.  la 
Ihe  meantline,  no  had  taught  himielf 
arithmetic  and  geogrophyj  and  though 
he  aubtequenity  attended  a  day-achooi 
for  about  three  monlhi.  In  ITBO.  h 
may  he  laid  to  have  acquired,  by  hi 


oirn  upwiaced  cxertloni,  In  ■  Tfir  and 
»  hiir  frwD  Ihil  limr,  ■  kno-lcdee  of 
Ih(  Lalin,  French,  Greek,  ud  Hebrew 
lan^iugei.  Inapired  bj  i  peruul  of 
Milton,  Homer,  and  Oulan,  he  rain- 
menced,  and  wrole,  Kveral  Lhouund 
linei  of  an  epic  poem,   but  aoon  d»- 

ucripta  into  the  lire, 
i  lome  lecture!  of  a 

■B'd,"Tn  f7fl4|'iode"oiired"lo  procut; 
■he  publication  of  Ilicm,  in  the  hope  a{ 
radiiing  a  mm  lufflcient  to  emiile  him 

he  attempted  to  pitbLLih  lome  poems 
by  lubbcnpiion,  but  wu  disiiiadpd  Irom 

Robert  Burni,  who  toid  him  lii>  Uite 
»u  not  properly  formett,  and  he  would 
be  ashamed  of  hit  production!  when 


Ihe  htrnity  chawciera  of  K  din  burgh, 

went  an  eiaminalion  be&re  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  uni*er!ity  and  leveral  prO' 

clauical  proAciency.  that  they  procured 

the*  diSel^Tliiuei  gnmitouly.  Hii 
abililie!  !aDn  enabled  him  lo  become 
in  dependent  of  hit  patrani,  bylhcema- 


In  1803,  he  wu  emploved  to  prepare  a 
new  edition  of  Btuce'i  Iratiii,  which 
appeared,  in  aeien  volume*,  ilirec  yeua 

\e(t  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  ofBciate,  ai 
dergvman,  al  Ucr,  in  Dumfriuhire. 
In  lilJ,  he  returned  id  the  Scotch  nie- 

profeuorihip  of  oriental  languagta;  bul 

month!,  dying  on  the  Hth  of  April, 
1813,  in  Itit  tliirty-eighih  year.  After 
hii    death,    appeared    hi>    Hillary   oT 

left  it,  remain!  a'aplendid  monument 
of  hi!  Ingenuity  and  learning,  and  ii 
one  of  the  rnoil  important  contribution! 
Ibal    philological     Mtrnlure    haa,    for 


scarcely    one    of   the  orienlil  or  tha 

ful  inatance  of  lelf-liught  geniita  hu 
never,  pcrhapa,  been  tecoided. 

KENNEY,  (JtHEa,)  wai  bore  In 
Ireland,  about  ITTS  -,  and,  after  hjiTing 
received  his  education  in  that  counDr, 
via!,  for  tome  time,  h  i!  uid,  a  clerk  Id 
Ihe  banking-houie  of  Meura.  Herrict, 
Farquhar,  and  Co.  In  ISOl,  he  pub- 
liahcd  Soaety,  a  poem,  in  two  parta, 
with  other   poenu ;   and,   aoon    aAer, 

commenced  hii  career  by  the  produc- 
tion of  hii  admirable  Cuix  or  Ruung 
the  Wind.      In    IBDf,     he    produced 

lowed,  in  IBOS,  by  hii  Too  many  Cooki, 
amuical  lirce;  and,  in  1807,  appeared 
hii  Ella  Koienbetj,  a  melo-iltam*; 
and  False  Alamia,  or  My  Cousin,  a 
comic  operiL  In  I80B,  be  brought  out 
The  Worlil,  a  comedy,  which  wu  lue- 
ceeded.  in  181S,  by  liii  eicelient  and 
laughjible  farce^oF  Turn  Out.  In  ISM, 
and  Creditor,  i 


The  V 

nfnii 

he  Family  of  Anglade. 

In  1830. 

e  printed  a  poem,  en- 

■nd  1 

ar 

S,-.T 

:he  Eiilei  of  Kama- 

Mr.  K 

!» 

*nd  1 

po.iti>, 

n,  hn 

wg  the  Wind  >i  with- 

by  hi!  literary  appellation  of  Elia,  and 
ao  celel>rs1ed  Ibr  hi!  riaayi  under  thai 


he  publiibed  A  TaleorRoiimond  Grej 
•nd  Old  Blind  Margirrt;  in  1803,  ■ 
tntgtdv.  nlicJ  Jaliii  \t'«>diille;  uiit, 
In  1807.  Iwo  imill  Talumu  of  T*1m 
fnm    Stulupenre.      About    the    ume 


timt,  appHreil  in  ISIS.  Mr.  Limb 
beld,  for  tsnu  jnn,  a  liiiuiian  in  ihe 
■ccDRipUnt-genenri  Dffi«  at  tbe  IndU 
famuc.  and  wu  lonfr  eonnacled  wiih 
Tlie  Landoa  Mieazine,  to  •rhich  h* 
conlribuiEd  numcroui  artidet  or  gmi 
oiiginaliif.  Hit  poetry  li  quunt,  aod 
tonielhing  in  the  •(vie  ot  Coleridge,  In 
ill  philoaophicaL  almplidly,  tf  we  may 
UK  Ihe  lem  ;  bul  bemeen  ihem,  u 
poeti,  there  i>  no  olher  reiembUnce. 
Ai  a  proie  wriief  for  a  periodical  work, 
Mr.  tamb  lUndi  at  the  head  of  hl> 
cIlB.     Indeed,  the  Eiuya  o(  Elia  may 


OALT.  (JoHM,)  wu  bom  at  Irrlne, 

in  Aynhlre,  on  the  ind  of  May,  1779. 
He  HU  dtimled  it  Oreenock,  and,  at 
an  early  age,  diipiaTed  thoae  talenti 
for  limatore  vrbich  cTrcunutancn  lub- 
•eqnenlly  brooghl  to  maturiiy.  Me- 
chanice,  gardening,  and  muiir,  were 
among  hii  faiounie  punuiu;  and  he 
nude  iuffinent  piogren  in  the  lail  lo 
be  able  to  compote  eoetl  miuie.  The 
air  or  Lord  Byron't  Lochnagar  ii  a 
favounble  ipecjmen  of  hii  produdion*. 
On  leaving  ichool,  he  waa  placed  la  a 

wu  equally  remarkable  for  hit  induttry, 
abililv,  and  probity.  On  Iht  death  of 
hit    Sillier,    he  became  entitled  to  a 

diatel^  rttigned  in  favour  of  hit  mother 


lelf  of  Linnln't  Inn,  with  a 
loing  (o  Ihe  bari  but,  on  h 
Irani  a  tarn  abroiil.  In  the  ■ 


une  acqiiainted  wl 
ounced  the  law,  p 


Gibraltar  at  agent  to  a  Scotch  mprean- 
tile  bouie.  Hia  Tiewi,  however,  being 
interrupted  by  the  prosreu  of  the 
peoiniular  war,  and  by  ill  health,  he 
returned  borne  in  a  ihoit  time ;  aa3, 
afier  rariout  rmploytnentt,  wai  ap- 
pCHnled  agent  for  Ihe  Canada  ctaima. 

he  leemi  to  hare  had  a  very  difB- 
cnll  and  ihankleu  talk  to  fcrfoTm, 
he  mumed  hit  literary  pur»ult».  He 
produced,  in  lucceHion,  Laurie  Todd, 
SoulhennBn,  Livei  oT  the  Playen, 
Bogle  Corbet,  Life  of  Weit,  and  wai, 
for  tame  time,  editor  of  Tbe  Courier 
newipaper.  Hit  other  acknowledged 
worka  are,  Stanley  Bniton,  Bben 
Bnkine,  The  Stolen  Child,  Life  of 
Lord  Byron,  and  Lite  of  Cardinal 
Woltey.  Ue  publiihed,  anonymoiuly, 
The  A'ynhire  Lcgaleea,  Anoala  of  the 
Parish,  The  Pamt,  The  Spaewife, 
Rolhelin,  &c.  beddel  a  Tait  number  of 
talea  and  euayi  in  different  periodical 
publicailoni  and  annuala.  Moat  of  Mt. 
Gali'i  noveli  have  lome  foundaiisn  in 
fact,  and  are  all  full  of  intentt  and 
irvlh.  nil  ilyle  ii,  upon  the  whole, 
pleuing,  though  it  it  free  ilicoit  to 
careleiineu,  and  occanonally  ai  obecure 
and  pedaoiic,  at  It  It,  In  general,  bold 
and  limpte. 

MACDIARMID.  (JotiN,]  (he  too 
of  a  Scotch  cletaynian,  at  Weemi,  In 
Penbtbin,  wat  bom  there  in  1779;  and, 
having  completed  hit  education  ac  the 
Univenitiei  of  Edinburgh  and  SuAn- 


1801,  and  oblained  the  editorihip  of  the 
Sl  Jamtt'i  Chronicle.  In  IfiOS,  he 
publiihed  an  Inquiry  inlo  tbe  Sytlem 
of  Miliian  Defence  in  Gnat  Britain, 
In  which  he  ai«rted  Ihe  luperiorily  of 
■  itanding  army,  with -'■—■—' ■ —    ' 


I  voluniee 


Thit 


«ai  fullowed  by  hii  Inquiry  into  tha 
Katuie  of  Civil  and  Miblar;  Snboi^- 


on  the  lubject.  Hil  lut  work,  Litci 
of  Britith  SuUMDCn,  wu  undtrukcn 
whfa  h«  wu  in  ■  lUM  of  poTcny  uid 
ill  hullh  I  and  "  often,"  HVa  M.  D'll- 
ruli,  "  the  day  paued  niliioui  ■  mai, 
but  n«Ttr  wiihout  a  p.Bc,"  Though  ■ 
paimlylic  ilroke,  brought  on  by  OTer 
Mudy  Bod  eihauatlon,  intemiplEd  bii 
pfOtRn,  h*  Jiut  livtd  lo  romplete  thii 
production  i  aolhal,  u  M.  D'line)i  ob- 
Mno,  "it  muwriuen  wiihtbc  blood  of 
Ihoutbor."    Hediedittheculysgeor 

reputation  for  the  muiner  in  which  he 
lud  eiecoled  the  work  latc-tneDtiooed. 

SMITH,  (Horatio,)  wai  bom  about 
the  year  1780,  and,  aj  well  ai  hii  bro- 
ther Jamci,  roUowed  the  proreiiiaD  aC 
an  aiiDrney.  at  ihe  liiue  of  the  publica- 
tion or  their  cclebraled  tlejcaed  Ad- 
dieuei,  inlB12.  Thi>  work  became  u 
popular,  Bi  to  go  ipeedlly  through  four- 
teen edit  ioni ;  and  encouraged  (he  au- 

which  had  previouily  appeared  in  The 
Honthly  Mirror.  In  1813,  Mr.  Smith  pro- 
duced a  lucccitful  comedy,  called  First 
I  m  pre  Ilium,  and  a  farce,  that  failed, 
called  The  Absent  Apothecary;  and,  not 
long  alierviardi,  two  nortli,  nUUd  The 


n  Apiley  : 


luihor  of  Wa>erlBy.     Mr. 


.B,).r 


of  popularity, 
worthy  of  the 


dualed  IJ.A.  in  ISOl,  M.A.  in  IS04,  and 
obtained  a  fellowship.  Having  taken 
otderi,  lie  wu  preienled  to  tlie  living 
of  Tiverton,  in  bevoniliire  ;  and,  >ub- 
>ei|uenily,  to  that  of  Kew  and  I'etir- 
(hant.  Though  thii,  together  with  hla 
fellowihip,  produced  him  ■  handiome 

dcnce  in  a  garret,  at  a  marine  (tore 
ihop,  where  he  cornpoHd  hjj  celebrated 


work.  Lacon.      The  niceeiB  of  iMi  pro- 

duction  haTing  gained  him  coniiderabla 
repuuilon,  hli  diuppeaiance  at  the 
period  of  the  murder  of  Wiam,  with 
whom  lie  vnu  luppoied  to  have  had 
lorae  gambling  imntaetiona,  cauaed  a 

tion  ;  but  it  afierwaidi  appeared  tiiat 
be  had  ded  the  country  to  avw]  hu 
creditori,   who    bad    alruck  a  docket 


d'e"if  to°^^ 


had,  ii 


r    the    I 


I    Cbro. 


;ving»,fiir 

more  than  luppUeJ  the  lou  ut  hii  in- 
come, by  hit  luccew  at  Ilie  gambUng 
•alooDi  of  Pari(,  where  he  iiili  rt- 
■idei.  Mr.  Collon'i  other  productioni 
are,  a  poem,  called  Napoleon  \  a  Nar- 
laiive  of  Ihe  Sampford  Uhoii,  in  wlijch 

ncy ;    Remsrki  on  the  Talenti  of 


Lord  llyron.andlhel 


I  of  Don 


le  Conflagration  of  Moi- 


ircniiu,  though  the  germt  of  many  of 
hil  idtai  are  lo  be  traced  in  Burdon'i 
Material!  far  Thinking,  and  Bacon'a 
Euayi.  In  petion,  Mr.  Culton  baa 
the  uppearance  oft  milltiry  numt  and 
when  aiked  if  be  U  In  Ilie  army,  Inn- 
-iably  repliea,    ""-■     "— -    '   —  — 


olEcer 

OS  the  church 

miliunt." 

Upon 

•eiiini 

i  though,  occ 

brow, 

•cowl.     / 

friend. 

who. 

lied  him  at  h 

lod^ngs 

hil  own  hre,  and  had 

invite  a  friend,  witho 
logy,  and  regale  liit 
al»ayi  had   by   him. 
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10  affecttd  by  wilnenins  the  deith-bed 
of  one  of  nil  pariihionen,  ihii,  on 
unndlns  hit  pulpit  ■  fcir  minuto 
■fterwardi,  he  poured  Torlh  >ueh  *n 
unuauil  flow  o[  etoqurnce,  (hat  lili 
congiegaiidn  were  igrecibly  turprixd ; 
bul,  *lat  I  uyi  the  lelator  of  [he  inec- 

put  hii  IbwlJiig-piHe  and  doga  into  bit 
nliriolet,  ind  drive  iway  lo  a  frlcnd'i 
house,  10  ■>•  ready  Tur  the  n»t  daj'i 

TAYLOR,  [J*HE,)  bom  in  London, 
on  Ihe  S3rd  oi  Sepiember,  17!f3,  »u 
the  deughler  or  in  en^p-aver,  nho  alio 

Her  pnetiial  ulenlE,  which  ahe  de- 
Teloped  Bl  a  Tety  early  aije,  were  flnl 
iDule  known  to  Ihe  public  In  a  work 
oiled  The  Minor".  Pocks t  Book,  where 
her  poem  of  The  Biiraar  Bov appeared, 
in  1804.  The  approbation  it  i»el»ith 
encouraged  het  to  proceed,  and  ihe 
produced,  in  luccesjion,  leveral  other 
poemi,  among  which  Origlnsl  Foemi 
for  Infant  Mindi,  and  Khymei  Tot  Ihe 
Nursery,  in  both  or  winch  ihe  wu 
luiiied  by  her  siiier,  are  ilill  popular. 

entitled'  Dl.-play ;  which  wai  ihortly 
aflernard.  followed  by  het  Isil  work, 
miiileri  Euayi,  in  Rhyme,  on  Morali 
and  M»nner.!  written  with  taile,  ele- 


mily, 

lo  Oi;g»r,  In 

IRIO, 

he 

lied  llier. 

omph 

n   April. 

iJlI.'l. 

Mia  Tayl 

are  alinoi 

npojed  with 

POnTER.  (Jasb,)  daoghtei  of  a 


About  ISOO,  howeti 


&63 

duced  The  Spirit  of  the  Elbe,  in  thte* 

bui  far 'inferior  to  hei  Thaddena  of 
Watuw,  uhich  appeared  in  1803,  and 
■t  once  placed  her  by  the  Hde  of  tha 
most  popniar  novelislri  of  that  day.  It 
went  lapuliy  through  numeroui  edi- 
tion!, Bi\d  Hill  miiiiiaina  iii  place  in 
public  faTour.  Her  next  nOTcl  of  The 
Scoitiih  Chief),  aildrd  greglly  lo  her 

treoioui  popularity;  but  The  Pailor'a 
irciide,  by  which  it  wa>  followed,  wu 
'^  qtute  ao  tvceeitfult  though,  eer- 


iuly,  al 


'Clhee 


Miji  i'orter  hai  also  published  two  n>- 
lumei  of  Aphoiiims  of  Sir  Fhilip  Sidney, 

alone  that  the  U  at  all  eclebrated.  In 
tliii  diarader,  ibebaitniily  acquired  > 
high  ihar*  tt  repuiulni,  and  ii  tmi- 
nenit*  dbtingiilihed  among  the  writer! 
of  fiction,  by  ■  loliy  tone  orihoughland 
Iceling,  with  wliich  (lie  reader  cannol 
fail  to  find  hii  he^rt  improted,  and  hi* 
mind  elevated. 

FORTER,  (Anna  Maria,)  wia  bom 

(ome  time  oiler  the  birth  of  her  litter 
Jine.      Her    Reniui    was  precociouii 

her'Artlcii  Talcs,  a  imall  work  "till 
giTc  indidlioni  of  tlial  fenilily  of  in- 

diitinguiiiied  het  lubiequenl  produc- 
tioni.  She  next  publiihed.  In  luccn- 
lion,  her  Docli  of  Wulih  Colville,  and 
OcUviaj  111  the  former  of  which  the  ii 


if  Bnieiinta :  The  Recluie  of  Norway , 
Die  tillage  of  Maiieodorft,-  and  The 
I'aX  of  St.  Magdalen  ;  bealdri  which 
ihe  hai  publikhed  a  volume  of  balladi 
md  rumancei,  and  tome  poemi.     Ai  a 

ler  liiter,    Miii'  Anna  Maiia  Porter 

•ill  hold  1  diaiinguithed  place,  ai  long 
u  tlial  branch  of  literature  it  held  in 
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HUNT,  (Leigh,)  son  of  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Hunt,  an  American  refugee,  by 
a  sifter  of  the  celebrated  painter,  West, 
was  bom  in   1784,  and    educated  at 
Christ's  Hospital.     WhiUt  at  school,  he 
shewed  his  talent  for  poetry  by  some 
dever  contributions   to   The   Juvenile 
Preceptor.    The  chief  part  of  these  he 
publisned,  under  the  title  of  Juvenilia, 
in  1801,  at  which  time  he  was  under 
articles  of  clerkship  to  an  attorney ;  but 
he  resigned  both  the  law  and  a  place 
under  government,    to  which  he   was 
subsequently   appointed,  to  engage  in 
newspaper  concerns.     The  first  paper, 
for  which  he  became  a  regular  wnter, 
was  The  News,  in  which  his  dramatic 
criticisms    were  particularly  admired. 
In  1808,  he  started,  in  conjunction  with 
bis  brother,  The  Examiner  newspaper, 
which  he  conducted  for  many  years  in 
a  manner  that  obtained  for  it  a  very 
extensive  sale.    The  independence  and 
spirit  which  pervaded  its  pages,  how- 
ever, more  than  once  exposed  him  to 
I>rosecution  by  government ;  and  for  a 
ibel  on   the   Prince   Regent,    he  was 
^  sentenced  to  two  years'  confinement  in 
Horsemonger    Lane    gaol.       In  1810, 
he  commenced  a  quarterly  magazine, 
called  The  Reflector;   but  it  was  not 
more  successful  than  The  Liberal,  which 
he  subsequently  published,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with    Shelley  and   Lord   Byron ; 
with  the  former  of  whom  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  during  his  confine- 
ment  in    prison.      As  a   poet,    he  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  Story  of  Rimini, 
'*  a  tale  of  impulse  and  power,"  as  an 
eminent  writer  in   The  New  Monthly 
Magazine  has  called  it,  *'  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  discovering,  at  the 
same  time,  a  delightful  play  of  fancy." 
There  is,  however,  a  mannerism  about 
his  verse  which    becomes    extremely 
wearisome ;    and   amid    many    simple 
beauties,  much   common-pbce  matter 
totally  unworthy  the  name  of  poetry. 
Manv  of  the  leading  reviews  criticised 
Rimini  most  unmercifully,  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance ;  and,  some  of  them, 
with  a  degree  of  ridicule  which  pro- 
voked the  author  to  a  reply.     Indeed, 
we  think  he  succeeds   better    as  an 
essayist  than  a  poet,  though  his  per- 
formances in  the  former  character  are 
comparatively  few.     The  chief  of  them 
will  be  found  in  a  collection  called  The 
Round  Table,  written  in  conjunction 


with  Haalitt,  and,  more  recently,  in  Th* 
Companion  and  the  Indicator,  periodicals 
which  failed  after  Mr.  Hunt  had  pub- 
lished a  few  numbers.  His  Critical  Es- 
says on  the  Performers  on  the  London 
Theatres,  appeared  in  1808,  subsequent 
to  which  period  he  has  published,  belddes 
the  works  mentionea,  Classic  Tales, 
selected  from  authors  of  dutinguished 
genius ;  Feast  of  the  Poets;  The  Descent 
of  Liberty,  a  mask ;  Foliage,  or  poems, 
original  and  translated;  a  translation 
of  Tasso's  Aminta;  The  Literary 
Pocket  Book ;  Reminiscences  of  Lord 
Byron  and  his  contemporaries,  and 
some  others  of  minor  importance.  This 
last  produced  no  good  feeling  on  ^a 
part  of  the  public  towards  hiro,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  freedom  with  wUch  he 
spoke  of  the  failings  of  Lord  Byron, 
after  baring  received  certain  pecuniary 
assistance  from  him  during  the  noble 
poet's  lifetime. 

KNOWLES,  (James  Sheridan,) 
whose  &ther  was  a  teacher  of  elocution, 
and  a  cousin  of  the  author  of  The  School 
for  Scandal,  was  born  in  Cork,  about 
the  year  1785.  At  the  early  age  of 
twelve,  he  is  said  to  have  commenced 
play-writing,  and  at  fourteen,  he  wrote 
the  once  fovourite  little  song,  entitled 
The  Welch  Harper,  and  beginning 
**  Over  the  sunny  hills  I  stray."  At 
sixteen,  he  composed  a  tragedy,  called 
The  Spanish  Story ;  and  at  twenty-six, 
another,  entitled  The  Gipsey,  in  which 
Kean  played  the  hero,  at  Waterfmrd, 
and  afterwards,  it  is  said,  told  the 
author  he  would  have  given  anything 
to  have  known  where  he  was,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  used  it  for  his  first 
appearance  in  London.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Brien  Boroighme,  altered 
from  a  piece  by  a  Mr.  Mara,  which  had 
extraordinary  success  at  Belfast.  The 
next  play  was  Caius  Gracchus,  per- 
formea  in  the  same  town,  which  was 
followed,  in  succession,  by  Virginius, 
acted  first  at  Glasgow ;  w  illiam  Tell ; 
and  The  Beggar's  Daughter  of  Bethnal 
Green,  which  failed  the  first  ni^ht  of 
its  representation.  The  popularity  of 
the  preceding  plays  is  still  undimi- 
nished ;  and  amidst  the  present  dearth 
of  original  dramas,  Mr.  Knowles's 
productions  are  deservedly  esteemed. 
Allowing  him,  however,  credit  for  his 
poetical  delineations  of  character,  and 


;-  r 


^  % 
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ingenious  display  of  tta^  effect,  we 
•re  disposed  to  consider  his  plays  as  a 
species  of  refined  melo-drama,  rather 
loan  belonging  to  genuine  tragedy.  He 
always  interests  and  affects  us,  but  he 
is  neither  powerful  nor  sublime;  and 
in  his  efforu  to  catch  the  style  of  the 
elder  dramatists,  be  sometimes  shows  us 
hie  own  defects  without  recalling  to  our 
minds  the  beauties  of  his  models.  In 
person,  Mr.  Knowles  is  of  the  middle 
sise,  with  a  ruddy,  rought  and  jovial 
aspect ;  and  is  said  to  be  a  good-natured 
and  cordial  companion. 

CUNNINGHAM,  (Allah,)  the  son 
of  humble  parents,  was  bom  in  Scot- 
land, about  1786 ;  and,  after  having  re- 
ceived an  ordinary  school  education, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  stone  mason,  and 
lor  some  ^ears,  followed  that  bunness. 
His  poetical  tsute,  which  he  earlv  de- 
veloped, attracted  the  notice  and  pa- 
tronage of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  he 
was  already  &vourably  known  to  the 
public  as  an  author,  when  he  was  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Chsintry,  as  a  sort  of 
superintendent  and  assistant  in  the 
studio  of  that  eminent  sculptor.  Mr. 
Cunningham's  principal  works  are.  Sir 
Marmaduke  Maxwell;  The  Mermaid 
of  Galloway ;  The  Legend  of  Richard 
Faulder ;  and  twenty  Scottish  songs ; 
four  voliunes  of  Son^  of  Scotland, 
ancient  and  modem,  with  introduction 
and  notes;  and  Lives  of  the  British 
Architects,  Painters  and  Sculptors. 

WILSON,  (John,)  was  bom  in  the 
north  of  England  about  1786;  and 
being  sent  to  complete  his  education  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  he  gained 
the  Newdigate  prize  for  poetry,  in 
1806.  After  having  graduated  B.A. 
in  1807,  and  M.  A.  in  1810,  he  went 
to  reside  on  his  estate,  near  the 
Lake  of  Windermere,  and  there  culti- 
vated the  muses  with  no  ordinary  de- 
votion. In  1812,  he  publiiihea,  at 
Edinburgh,  his  celebrated  Isle  of  Palms, 
and  other  poems ;  a  volume  that  at 
once  placed  him  by  the  side  of  some  of 
onr  most  elegant  modem  poets.  He 
was,  some  time  after,  appointed  pro- 
fisssor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  an  office  he  still 
holds ;  and,  in  1818,  appeared  his  City 
of  the  Plague.  He  is,  however,  less 
celebrated  for  bis  poetry  than  for  hit 


connexion  with  Blackwood's  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  writers.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  is  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  ability,  possessing  considerable 
judgment  and  powerful  discrimination 
as  a  critic,  and  the  information  of  a 
scholar  with  the  taste  and  imagination  of 
a  poet.  He  is  said  to  possess  equal 
powers  of  mind  and  body ;  to  use  the 
single-stick  with  as  much  vigour  as  be 
does  his  pen ;  and  to  be  fond  of  field 
sports,  and  the  exercises  of  boxing  and 
fencing. 

LEE,  (Samuel,)  whom  his  bio- 
grapher. Archdeacon  Corbett,  compares 
to  the  admirable  Crichton,  was  bom 
about  1788 ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  and  builder. 
In  the  course  of  six  years,  during  which 
time  he  worked  steadily  at  his  tntde,  he 
contrived  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Syriac  languages,  without  any  other 
assistance  then  was  afforded  him  by 
such  books  as  he  picked  up  at  old 
book- stalls.  Shortly  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  above-meniioneo,  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  a 
charity-school;  and,  in  a  few  months, 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Persian 
and  Arabic.  Whilst  holding  this  situa- 
tion, he  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Jonathan  Scott,  to  whom,  says  Mr. 
Cori>ett,  we  may  attribute  Mr.  Lee's 
subsequent  engagement  with  the  Church 
Missionary  Society ;  his  admission  at 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge;  and  his 
ordination  as  a  minister  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  His  progress  in  mathe- 
matics was  rapid  and  wonderfiil;  but 
he  still  directed  his  principal  attention 
to  the  study  of  oriental  languages,  and 
was,  in  1819,  made  professor  or  Arabic 
to  the  univeruty;  on  which  occasion, 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  royal  mandate;  and  he  sub- 
sequently proceeded  B.D.  His  ser- 
vices, however,  have  not  been  confined 
to  his  duty  as  a  professor ;  for,  besides 
having  translated  the  Scriptures  into 
severu  of  the  oriental  languages,  and 
being  employed  by  the  university  to 
collate  their  oriental  manuscripts  in 
their  public  library,  he  has  published  a 
Hebrew  grammar,  and  various  other 
elementary  works  connected  with 
oriental  studies.  He  also  edited  the  Rev. 


VOIi.  III. 


■  ■  ■  a 


Gn  oi  Mcwn.  Kivingtori'i  Thcologici 
bnn,  Illtulmuini  of  Euiecn  Man 
nen,  &aiptiu«  Ftanueology,  &c 


cf  Rklurd 

KUi,  In  ihe  treuur)  office  ot  Drur; 
LuiE  Theatre,  wu  bom  in  Genrd  Stmt, 
Soho.  Fetiruary  ISlh,  179!.  He  oai 
anided  lo  Juinn  Heath,  ihe  engnner, 

rtlinquiilied  the  am  for  Sic  ptofcuion 
of  writing  Ibr  Ihe  lUge.     Mr.  Peake'i 

Eincipal  dramatic  piecei  are.  The  Duel; 
undied  Poupd  Notei  Camfartable 
Lodfinn;  Th«Hauninl  Inn;  Maiter-i 
Riial;  Wanted  a  Govrrneu;  Ama- 
teuri  and  Acton;  Walk  for  ■  Wager; 
Onrdon  the  OypiVi  Preiumplion,  oi 
the  Fate  of  Frankenxein  i  Jonalhui  in 
England  i  Berore  Breakfulj  Comlib 
Minerii  BoIIle  Imp:  Middle  Templei 

theciiierpotllun  of  M>.  Malhewi'i  cele- 
bmed  enlcrtainmcnla  of  At  Home.  In 
private  life,   Mr.  Peake  it  highly   te- 


flath  of  lightning;  Barlley  relating  ihia 
iij  (he  greea-rooin:  **Ali,"aaid  Peake, 
"  I  do  not  wonder  at  Sir  George'i  ap- 

Keheniian  al  (lie  llgblning,  *i  he  ma 
llyaoare  thai  he  wai  a  coadactor." — 
On  a  bitter  cold  day  in  December, 
Peake  wa,  dining  with  a  friend  at  Ihe 
Taiit  d- HSIe,  at  Meurice'a,  «  Calaia: 
wlien  Ihe  contrersalion  turning  on  Ihe 
iuperioKly  of  French  manneri,  > 
rety /rCHchified  Bngliihmin  abutd  hii 

good  breeding,  we  were  very  much 
behind  the  French.  Before  llie  cloth 
wiia  removed,  e'try  foreigner  drew  hta 
chair  round   the  lire,  and  completely 


eedmg 


the  boaated  good 
of  Ihe  French;  bui  that  he 
'Uinlyyouni/  (jleia- 


•uch 
afier 

reaide 
nlrod 
braled 

eierTt.d   popularity. 
er^Mt  »anautho< 
t  in  Liverpool,  when 
ced   lo  Mr.  Koicoe, 
author  of  The  Uvea 

Not  long 

'•he  »u 
the  cele- 
flheUe- 

e>,  ihe  ii  laid  cd  hat 
ntinued  veiled,   but 
iQOt.UledL     She>v*a 

appduted 
united  to 

Hcrpoemi 
lUhed  in  1 


Blackwood'!  Uagaiine.  Mri.  Hen 
poetry  it  of  a  melancholy  ca<t 
pleating,  elegant,  and  tender;  and 


impoiiliana 
:;  and   ihe 


may  be  read,  le 

hai  juitly  obi. 
that  "it  may 
ginahle.  and  it 
ver^  highftt  , 
gFniua ;  bui  It  e 
that  which  givt 


,ost  eommanding 
nt  a  great  deal  or 
'  very  betl  fotuj 


KEATS,  (John,)  waa  bom  in  Moor- 

fleldi,  at  ■  livery- liable,  kepi  by  hU 
grandbther,  on  the  S9lh  of  October, 
17t>6.     \Her  having  received  hia  edu- 


ir  wliieh  he  had  early  developed  a 
xlraordinary  capacity.  Being  en 
Duraged    by    Mr.    Leigh    Huni    an 
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others,  he,  in  1817,  published  a  volume 
of  poems ;  in  the  following  year,  Endy- 
mion,  a  poetic  romance ;  and,  in  1820, 
his  last  work,  entitled  Lamia,  Isabella, 
and  other  poems.  These  were  all  re- 
ceived with  genera]  applause,  but  were 
attacked  by  one  review  with  a  virulence 
which  was  painfully  felt  by  Keats,  who, 
at  the  time,  laboured  under  other  per- 
plexities, besides  lying  ill  of  a  rapid 
consumption.  With  a  JuU  conviction  of 
his  approaching  death,  he  left  England 
for  Italy,  and  died  at  Rome,  in  the 
November  of  the  year  last-mentioned ; 
having  observed,  a  short  while  previ- 
ously to  bis  dissolution,  that  he  felt 
the  daisies  growing  over  him.  He  was 
handsome  in  person,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  physical  weakness,  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  mind,  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  personal  courage,  and  a 
manly,  thougn  somewhat  proud,  and 
independent  spirit.  His  poetry  is  of 
an  original  and  peculiar  cast,  though 
unlikely  to  meet  with  admirers  in  any 
not  possessing,  in  an  equal  degree,  the 
sensibility  and  imagination  manifested 
by  himself.  It  abounds  both  with 
faulu  and  beauties,  but  the  latter  pre- 
vail; and,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
critics,  are  such  as  to  render  Keats  su- 
perior to  any  voung  poet  that  this 
country  has  produced.  His  fragment 
of  Hyperion,  was  highly  commended 
by  Lord  Byron,  and  has  been  com- 
pared *'  to  those  bones  of  enormous 
creatures  which  are  occasionally  dug 
up,   and  remind  us  of  extraordinary 


It 


times. 

NEELB,  (Henry,)  son  of  a  map 
and  heraldic  engraver,  was  bom  in 
London,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1798. 
After  having  received  the  rudiments 
of  education  at  an  academy  at  Kentish 
Town,  he  was  articled  to  an  attorney ; 
and,  previous  to  the  expiration  of  his 
clerksnip,  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
of  which  Dr.  Nathan  Drake  observes, 
"  they  cannot  but  be  deemed  very  ex- 
traordinary efforts  indeed,  both  of  taste 
and  genius ;  and  as  conferring  no  slight 
celebrity  on  the  author,  as  the  name 
next  to  be  pronounced,  perhaps,  after 
those  of  Chatterton  and  Kirke  White." 
In  the  latter  end  of  1826,  haviiig  com- 

Pleted  A  Series  of  Lectures  on  English 
oetry,  from  the  days  of  Chaucer  down 
to  those  of  Cowjter,  he  delivered  the 


whole  of  them,  first,  at  the  Russell,  and 
subsequentiy,  in  1827,  at  the  Western 
Literary  Institution.  His  last  work 
was  The  Romance  of  History,  and  was 
so  well  received,  that  the  publisher, 
although  originally  intending  that  each 

Kriod  of  history  should  be  illustrated 
a  different  author,  employed  Mr. 
Meele  to  commence  another  series,  for 
which  he  had  written  Blanche  of  Bour- 
bon, a  short  while  previous  to  his  death, 
an  event  which  took  place  on  the  7th 
of  Februarv,  1828,  when  he  was  found 
lifeless  in  his  bed,  having  committed 
self-destruction  with  a  razor.  The  per- 
son of  Mr.  Neele  was  so  short  as  to  be 
remarkable ;  his  head  singularly  large, 
and  his  countenance  far  from  hand- 
some; his  features,  however,  had  an 
expression  pleasingly  cheerful  and  viva- 
cious, and  nis  eyes  vividly  denoted  the 
active  intelligence  of  his  mind,  and  the 
ardent  vigour  of  his  feelings  and  ima- 
gination. The  peculiar  spirit  of  melan- 
choly which  breathes  throughout  his 
poems,  and  was  probably  the  cause  of 
his  death,  was  known  only  to  himself; 
as  in  society  he  was  particularly  ani- 
mated ;  his  conversation  replete  with 
mirth,  vrit,  and  gaiety ;  and  his  heart, 
apparentiy,  the  lightest  in  company. 
Mr.  Neele  had  some  peculiarities :  one 
of  which  was  that  he  never  ate  any 
other  meat  but  pork.  In  addition  to 
the  works  already  enumerated,  he  had 
commenced  editing  a  new  edition  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  an  author  for 
whom  he  entertained  an  enthusiastic 
reverence ;  but  the  work  was  given  up 
by  the  publisher,  after  a  few  numbers, 
in  consecjuence  of  its  not  obtaining  suf- 
ficient arculation.  He  also  wrote  an 
admirable  essay,  under  the  titie  of 
Shakspeare's  Supernatural  Characters ; 
which,  with  several  other  pieces,  prose 
and  poetical,  are  to  be  found  in  his 
Literary  Remains,  a  work  published 
shortly  afler  his  death. 

VANDYK,  (Harrt  Stob,)  was 
bom  in  London,  about  the  year  1798. 
He  was  educated  at  Westmaas,  near 
Rotterdam,  and  returned  to  London  in 
1821,  princii>ally  dependent  for  support 
on  remittances  from  his  brother,  a 
planter  in  Demerara.  He  at  first 
thought  of  appearing  on  the  stage,  but 
literature  became  his  ultimate  pursuit, 
though  it  afforded  him  but  a  scanty 
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(UbniWncc.  Hit  publicadont  ire,  > 
poem,  oiled  Tbe  Clondoli;  Songi  Set 
to  Muik  i  Theuiica]  Ponniu ;  ■  lO- 
lume  rniillcd  Biuiun  Anthology, 
truniimed  from  the  Dutch,  in  nmiunc- 
lion  wiih  Mr.  Bowring;  ud  miacfl- 
lineoui  contiibuiioni  lo  wveni  period- 
ic*] WDiki.  Ue  died  of  coniumplion 
on  the  MUl  of  December,  IBJT,  Hli 
poetry  li  Dlouing  and  originil ;  end,  u 
a  ung  writer,  though  It  ■  coiuiderable 
diituice  Trom  Moore,  he,  in  the  preieni 
dearth  ofpoeia  in  Ihii  ityle  ofoinipau- 
tion,  ceruinly  comei  next  after  hiio. 

BULWER,  (EDViao  Eible  Lvt- 
tomO  un  of  Genei 

family  in  Norfolk, 

county,  in  1B03.     Hii  bther  dying  In 

ISOfi,  thecire  of  hiieuly  youth  denolTed 

pleti  hit  education,  al  the  Univ'eruiy  of 

a  DfHm  on  iculplure.  Hit  first  pro- 
duction wai  entitled  We«l>  and  Wild 
FloWFn,  a  collection  of  potmi,  nub- 
l<>hed  in  IS26;  and  nu  lucceeded,  in 
1827,  by  another  metrinl  attempt, 
O'Neill,  or  the  RebeL     Neither  thew, 

Falkland,  which  appeared  in  1S37,  at- 


Kned  the  author  great  ceiebntj.      H 
I  lince    puhliihed    The    Diiownei 
Derereui,  and  Paul  CMfford,  all  non 

on  the  whole,  la  Pelhcm.     Then  i 


however,  a  certain  pedantic  coicombry 

defect!,  muit  be  got  rid  of;  before  Mr. 
Bulwer  can  chum  to  be  cunridered  to 
any  other  light  than,  what  he  un- 
doubtedly la,  a  very  clever  and  accoDQ- 


'   Kicbard 


>ii  the  aOth  of  July,  1817, 
Hon.  George  Chappie 
of-  the  Hon.  Fletcher 
;lebrated  Scotch  baron  of 
ler,  and  brslher  to  the 
Gnntley.    Independrntljt 


DTihe  Undying  One. 


very  young,  containi  tome  pauigea 
of  beauty,  but  uoihing  either  very 
ttriking    or  original.      The    Undying 


ren   by  tboie    reviewen    who    have 

liifd  up  a  tolerable  degree  of  censure 

iih  their  praite.     We  ihould  ay,  how- 

rer,  that  it  containi  many  of  the  in- 

nti  of  poetry,  if  not  poetry  iiipll ; 

ai,  cuniidenng  the  age  oi  the  tUir 

eti,    whoae   pertonal   ailractioni 

id  to  equal  her  mental  ahihlin, 
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